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Napoleon's Journey to Elba in 1814 
. Part I. By Land 


J. M. THOMPSON 


HE events that led to Napoleon’s abdication have been described by a 

succession of historians in great detail; and several writers (notably Paul 
Gruyer, in his Napoléon roi de l'ile Elba [Paris, 1906], and Norwood Young 
in his Napoleon in Exile: Elba [London, 1914]) have made the most of what 
information exists as to his residence in Elba. But the intervening episode of 
the ex-emperor’s journey by land from Fontainebleau to Fréjus, and by sea 
from Fréjus to Porto Ferrajo, has been passed over with too little attention. 
One need only look at the histories most read today. The page that Holland 
Rose allows it is full of mistakes, and marred by theatricalities. Kircheisen’s 
two pages are more detailed, but still far from complete or correct. Tarlé and 
Lefebvre ignore thé episode altogether. Yet there are enough good authorities 
to make it possible to piece the story together; and it is not insignificant, 
either for the biography of Napoleon or for the history of contemporary 
opinion about him.* > 


E The main sources of the narrative that follows are: (1) Anon., 1814, but J. B. G. Fabry, 1815,@ 
Itinéraire de Buonaparte (Doulevant, March 28-Fréjus, April 29) (Paris, 1814). Internal evidence 


I 
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On Thursday, Mirch 31, 1814, at eleven o'clock at night, Napoleon was 
at La Cour de France, a posting house at Fromenteau-Juvisy on the road 
between Essonnes and Villejuif, wher? news was brought to him of the 
capitulation of Paris. He wrcte at once to Caulaincourt, telling him to see to 
the security of “our faithful subjects of the capital,” to negotiate for peace, 
and, if necessary, to act as “admigistrator and commissioner” of Paris for the 
Allies—for he evidently assumed that both the French government and the 
empress had left the city. Next mprning he returned to Fontainebleau, and did 
not leave it again until he set ae, his journey to Elba three weeks later. In 
spite of his commission to Caulaincourt, Napoleon spent the next few days 
preparing to renew hostilities. Three letters to Berthier ordered military dis- 
positions. The bulletin that he issued on April 1—the day on which the Pro- 
visional Government was constituted in Paris—announced that he intended 
to fight on. Troops were still mobilizing at Essonnes when he heard of his 
deposition on April 3. But on the fourth, in view of the proclamation of the 
Provisional Government on the second and the senatorial decree next day ab- 
solving Napoleon's troops from their allegiance to him, Marmont's corps 
capitulated, and the marshals who were still loyal to him—Ney, Macdonald, 
Lefebvre, and Oudinot—openly or indirectly urged him to abdicate: it was 
the wish, they told him, af the nation, the generals, and the army. So on 
April 4 he signed his first or conditional abdication in favor of his son, the 
King of Rome, and sent it to Paris by the hands of Ney, Macdonald, and 
Caulaincourt. They arrived at Talleyrand’s house, where the tsar Alexander 
was staying, at midnight: the offer was discussed till small hours, when ‘Fatl- 
leyrand (such is his own account) persuaded Alexander to refuse it. Next 
day they returned to Fontainebleau, bringing counterproposals for Napoleon’s 
unconditional abdication; and these he agreed to accept the same night. 

How these terms were drafted may be learned from a letter written by 
Sir Charles Stewart, the British minister to Prussia, afterwards Lord Lon- 
donderry, to his half-brother, Lord Castlereagh, and dated from Paris on 





suggests that Fabry took some trouble to collect first-hand accounts of what had happened at 
various stopping places during the land journey. (2) Le Comte de Waldburg-Truchsess, Nouvelle 
relation de l'itinéraire de Napolíon de Fontainebleau à Vile d'Elbe, with Suite de l'itinéraire de 
Napoléon d'après le récit qwa fait luiméme le Général Kéller (French trans., Paris, 1815). 
Waldkburg-Truchsess was the Prassian and Kúller the Austrian commissioner; both accompanied 
Napoleon throughout the land journey. (3) Maj. Gen. Sir Neil Campbell, Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau and Elba (London, 1863). Campbell was the British commissioner, who accompanied 
Napoleon for part of the land journey, and all the sea journey, and stayed with him on Elba. 
(4) Josep Alex. Freiherr ven Helfert, Napoleon I. Fahrt von Fontainebleau nach Elbe: Mit 
Benutzung der amtlichen Reiseberichte des Kaiserlich osterreichischen Commissars general Kéller 
e(Vienna, 1874). (5) Capt. Ussher (afterwards Adm. Sir Thomas), “Napoleon's Deportation to 
Elba,” Century Magazine, 1893: ed. by J. Holland Rose in Napoleon’s Last Voyages (London and 
New York, 1906). (6) Undaunted: “Captain's Log,” “Ships Log,” and “Muster,” Adm. 
51/2932, 53/1453, and 37/5465, Public Record Office. 
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April 5. “I hope,” he writes, “you will receive a more peffect and detailed ac- 
count from Lord Cathcart than I am énabled to furnish you with, of the pro- 
ceedings of last night and this days The conferences of the Marshals with 
the Emperor of Russia, collectively and separately, led to the determination 
of offering Bonaparte the island of Elba as a retreat, with an income of six 
millions of livres; three millions for himself and Maria Louise, and three to 
be divided between his brothers and sisters."It is supposed that he is fallen so 
low as to accept this.” But in fact the offer was more generous than Napoleon 
had expected, and he lost ng time in acceptifig it. “Six millions!” he is said to 
have exclaimed, “that’s a lot of money, considering I’m nothing now but a 
common soldier. I see that 1 must make up my mind to it”; and Ney wrote 
the same night to Talleyrand reporting this decision. The terms were em- 
bodied in the Treaty of Fontainebleau signed in Paris on April 11. 

The whole transaction had been hurried through by Alexander, who had 
told Caulaincourt as early as April 2 of his intention to offer Bonaparte an 
asylum either in Russia, Corsica, or Elba, and who did not think it necessary 
to consult his allies. Their disapproval of the choice of Elba was soon ex- 
pressed. “Very considerable apprehension,” wrote Stewart to Lord Bathurst 
on the seventh, “has arisen since His Imperial Majesty made the offer of the 
island of Elba to Napoleon Bonaparte, as to the mischief and ultimate dan- 
ger that may accrue, if he is put in possession of it: its extreme proximity to ' 
the shores of Italy; the power and influence Bonaparte still has there; the 
popularity of Eugene Beauharnais [whose army was still in being till the 
Genvention of April 16]; the possible tergiversation of Murat; once more, 
and finally, the number of discontented French who might follow Bona- 
parte’s fortunes to that quarter—all these and more reasonings are adduced, 
to throw great doubt on the policy of this arrangement.” Talleyrand, rep- 
resenting the French Provisional Government, wrote disapprovingly on the 
seventh. On the twelfth the emperor Francis wrote to Metternich, “I do not 
approve of the choice of the Island of Elba. However if the thing cannot be 
prevented we must try to secure that Elba reverts to Tuscany after the death 
of Napoleon.” On the thirteenth Castlereagh wrote to Bathurst, “I should 
have wished to substitute another position in lieu of Elba for the seat of 
Napoleon’s retirement, but none having the quality of security, on which he 
insisted, seemed disposable to which equal objections did not occur, and I did 
not feel that I could encourage the alternative which M. de Caulaincourt as- 
sured me Bonaparte repeatedly mentioned, namely an asylum in England.” 

The Treaty of Fontainebleau, to which Alexander’s allies gave such grudg-” 
` ing consent, included five articles relating to the exile at Elba. Article 3 said: 
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“The island of Elb& that the Emperor Napoleon [it was part of the condi- 
tions that he should retain Lis title, though England dissented] has chosen 
as his place of residence, sha!l form duting his life-time a separate principal- 

~ ity which he shall possess in full sovereignty and property. There shall also 
be granted in full property to the Emperor Napoleon an annual revenue of 
two million francs, in rent chagge on the grand livre of France, of which 
sum one million shall go in hac to the Empress”—for it was now clear 
that she would not accompany ¡him to Elba, as he had héped. Article 5 en- 
gaged the powers to securz zhe ¥ecognition of the Elban flag by the Barbary 
States (the importance of -his will appear later). Article 15 provided that the 
imperial guard should supply from 1,200 to 1,500 men to escort Napoleon to 
Saint-Tropez, his proposed place of embarkation for Elba. Article 16 said: 
“There shall be provided a corvette and the necessary vessels to transport 
His. Majesty the Emperor and his household; and the corvette shall belong 
in full property to His Majesty the Emperor.” Finally, Article 17 said: “The 
Emperor Napoleon shall be allowed to take with him, and to keep as his 
guard, 400 men—officers, noncommissioned officers, and rank and file, all 
volunteers.” 

The consideration shewn to Napoleon in these terms is almost sufficient 
answer to the assertion, based on the story of an inexperienced valet and 
dramatized by Thiers (but denied alike by Maret, Caulaincourt, and the 
comte de Flahaut, all of whom were in his company at the time), that Na- 
poleon on the night of Ap-il 11 or 12 tried to commit suicide. Add that, only 
three weeks later, when someone suggested to the emperor that if he led 
been in Napoleon’s position he would have shot himself, the characteristically 
sensible reply was: “Yes, I might do that: but my well-wishers would gain 
nothing by it, and my ev:lwwishers would be only too pleased.” 

' Having accepted the ailies’ conditions, Napoleon spent the next few days 
making plans for the future and collecting from his palaces books, pictures, 
statuary, wine, furniture, money, munitions, and other paraphernalia—they 
ultimately filled one hundred baggage-wagons. He remained at Fontaine- 
bleau with his personal suite till April 16: on that day he came under the 
supervision of the commissioners appointed by the allies: Baron von Kéller 
for Austria, Count Trucasess von Waldburg (or Waldburg-Truchsess) for 
Prussia, Count Shuvaloff for Russia, and for England Colonel Sir Neil (or 
Niall) Campbell. The Russian would not live in the palace but found rooms 
for himself outside: the others lodged there with Napoleon and have left ac- 
“counts of his demeanor and conversation: Campbell in his Napoleon at 
Fontainebleau and Elba, Truchsess in his Nouvelle relation de l'itinéraire de 
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Napoléon, and Kéller in an appendix to Truchses¢# book, reprinted by 
Helfert. 

Campbell was not Castlereagh’s first choice as British commissioner. In 
The Correspondence of Lord Burghersh, 1808-1840 (ed. by Rachel Weigall, 
London, 1912) there are three letters of Burghersh to his father which show . 
that he was offered and refused the post. gBonaparte,” he writes on April 7, 
“has neither shot himself, nor asked anybldy to do it for him; but I believe 
he will quietly go to the island of Elba.” Qn the thirteenth he writes again: 
“I have seen Lord Castlereagh, who is A anxious I should undertake the 
duty proposed for me. It will be a curious mission to escort this great man 
to his grave. I have agreed to go. I will tell you when I hear further: at pres- 
ent the instructions are not made out.” But four days later (the seventeenth) 
all this is changed. “Bonaparte went off, I believe [he writes] this morning. 
[He was expected to, but did not.] Upon consideration, I prevailed upon 
Lord Castlereagh to let me off the journey with him. It would have been 
too long, perhaps 5 or 6 weeks, and I don’t think I should have gained credit, 
on the contrary, should have honoured the beast Napoleon too much in danc- 
ing attendance upon him. I was to have gone to the island of Elba with him. 
A few days would have been very well, but for so long a journey it would 
have been too much.” 

Historians cannot be too grateful that this boorish and Sites fellow 
preferred comfort to duty, and that Castlereagh was able to find so honorable 
and intelligent a substitute for him as Colonel Campbell. This officer had 
been recuperating in Paris since April 9 from serious wounds received at 
Fére-Champenoise on March 25. On the fourteenth he received a letter from 
Castlereagh (evidently Burghersh had refused directly he read his instruc- 
tions) asking him “to accompany in a day or two the gi-devant Emperor from 
Fontainebleau to the island of Elba”; and he accepted without hesitation, 
partly for the chance of a holiday, and partly from the interest of the com- 
mission. His instructions reached him the next day. The four commissioners 
were to see Napoleon off for Elba; whether the other three went further 
would depend on their separate instructions; Campbell himself was to go all 
the way to the island; but the period of his stay there was to “depend on 
Bonaparte’s wishes and my own management.” “You will act,” the instruc- 
tions went on, “in entire concert with [the other commissioners] in the execu- 
tion of their mission, and conduct yourself as far as circumstances will permit, 
with every proper respect and attention to Napoleon, to whose secure asylum 
in that island it is the wish of H.R.H. the Prince Regent to afford every 


facility and protection.” 
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The commissionefs took up their residence in the palace at Fontainebleau 
on the afternoon of Apri. 16, and shared Napoleon’s meals, and a good deal 
of his company and tha: of his suite, ufitil his departure for Elba four days 
later. lt had been intended to start on the morning of the seventeenth; but 
all kinds of difficulties arse, or were invented by Napoleon, to postpone de- 
parture. Some of these concerned the route to be followed; some the plans 
of the empress; and some the terms of Napoleon’s possession and occupation 
of Elba. A 

The original route was to he been by Auxerre, Lyon, Grenoble, Gap, 
and Digne—a more easterly and hillier road than that which was in fact fol- 
lowed via Briare, Roannz, Lyon, Valence, and Avignon. The arguments in 
favor of the latter route were that it was a better road, and that, as the bag- 
gage-wagons had already started that way, it would be possible for Napoleon 
to change carriages, if he wished, when he caught up with them, or to get 
from them what further he might require for the journey. Other questions 
had already been settled between Bertrand and Metternich: Napoleon was 
to travel incognito; he was to pass the big towns by night, sleeping only at 
smaller places and changing horses outside the walls; and a detachment of 
mounted men was to corvoy him as far as Briare, ĉe., to the frontier between 
the departments of Loiret and Nièvre. These precautions, it was soon seen, 
were very necessary, inceed inadequate; for the change of route took Na- 
poleon through districts where he was so unpopular that his life was in dan- 
ger; and when he returred the next year he was careful to choose the other 
road. - 

As for the empress, perhaps she never had firm intention of accompanying 
her husband to Elba. Fer marriage had been one of policy, not affection. 
She needed little persuas:on from her father, the emperor, to leave Rambouil- 
let (where the English artist, B. R. Haydon, found her children's rocking- 
horse and other toys stil lying about the garden some days later), and to 
travel to Vienna: before long she was touring the Savoyard Alps with Count 
Neipperg, whose mistress and wife she became. When Marie Walewska—a 
mistress more faithful then a wife—visited Napoleon at Elba, he did not dis- 
courage the rumor that she was the empress. He felt this desertion both as 
emperor and as father. “He again reférred to the separation from his wife 
and child,” says Campbell at Fontainebleau, “and the tears actually ran down 
his cheeks. He continuec to talk in this wild and excited style, being at times 
greatly affected.” 

* Napoleon’s third concern was about his reception at Elba. Would it not 
be better to sail from Pizmbino than from Saint-Tropez, as was in fact con- 
templated in the correspondence with Metternich? Then, if there were any 
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opposition to his landing on the island, or if the weathe?£ made it impossible, 
it would be easy to return to port. More serious was the order sent by Gen- 
eral Dupont, minister of war underethe Provisional Government—that Du- 
pont whom Napoleon had never forgiven for the disastrous defeat at Baylen 
—for the evacuation of the French garrison in Elba, and the dismantling of 
‘its forts. This order, brought by Caulaincoyyt to Fontainebleau on April 18, 
had to be referred back to Paris, and it wfs only Baron Kóller's assurance 
that it would be cánceled which induced Napoleon to start on the twentieth: 
the cancellation, brought by Comte Clam, die up with him at Nevers on 
the twenty-second. i 
Finally, there was the question of transport from Saint-Tropez to Elba. 
Supposing the corvette provided for in the treaty failed to turn up (and Na- 
poleon distrusted the French government), might he have the use of a Brit- 
ish vessel? Would it not be safer, in any case, to have a British convoy? 
Campbell put the point to Castlereagh, and got a reply authorizing the use 
of a British cruiser, if one were available, either to convey or to convoy Na- 
poleon to Elba: and this plan, as the sequel will show, was carried out. 
There was, indeed, plenty to worry about; and Napoleon was not always 
able to master his distress. That first morning at Fontainebleau Koller saw 
him when he thought himself unobserved at Mass in the palace chapel, and 
“described him as appearing in the most perturbed and distressed state of 
mind—sometimes rubbing his forehead with his hands, then stuffing part of 
his fingers into his mouth, and gnawing the ends of them in the most agi- 
tated and excited manner.” After Mass he interviewed each of the commis- 
sioners separately, paying special attention to Campbell and Kdller, but 
showing his dislike of the Prussian representative, and suggesting that, as 
there were no Prussian troops in the convoy, Truchsess need not trouble to 
accompany him. “I saw before me,” writes Campbell, “a short, active-looking 
man, who was rapidly pacing the length of his apartment, like some wild 
animal in his cell. He was dressed in an old green uniform with gold epaulets, 
blue pantaloons, and red top-boots; unshaven, uncombed, with the fallen 
particles of snuff scattered profusely upon his upper lip and breast. Upon his 
becoming aware of my presence, he turned quickly toward me, and saluted 
me with a courteous smile, evidently endeavouring to conceal his anxiety 
and agitation by an assumed placidity of manner.” Then he talked—talking 
was Napoleon’s happiest recreation—and in a quarter of an hour the con- 
versation ranged from Campbell’s wounds and war medals to Scotland, and 
Ossian, the Peninsular War, Egypt, Holland, the battle of Toulouse (April® 
ro—the news had just arrived), Wellington and the British army (about 
which Napoleon was as usual complimentary), and Campbell’s instructions. 
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To the comte de Fithaut. who saw him almost every evening, his demeanor 
seemed entirely calm and courageous. “I have no regrets,” he said to me, 
“and I should have been unhappier thn I am if I had had to sign a treaty 
depriving France of a single village she possessed at the time I swore to 
maintain her territory iatact.” 

But he still could nct quite fone himself to surrender. At ten o’clock 
on Wednesday, April zo, when’ everything was ready for the start, he sent 
for Kóller, and said that he had decided not to go after all, The allies, by re- 
fusing to let the empress folloW him, had broken: their engagements, and 
freed him to revoke h.s abdication. He had received over a thousand ad- 
dresses begging him to resume the government. He had only 3,000 men with 
him at the moment, but within a few days he would have 130,000. For two 
hours Kóller and the o:ker commissioners argued with him, and it was not 
until midday that he was persuaded to leave his room, and to descend into 
the courtyard of the palace, where a detachment of the Old Guard was 
drawn up, and the carrizges were waiting to take him away. Here he made 
that speech to the Guard of which so many versions remain. “I have sacrificed 
all my rights,” he told them. “I was ready to sacrifice my person. The aim of 
my life has always beea the happiness and honor of France.” With that he 
embraced their commaading officer, General Petit, and «he regimental flag; 
and turned away with his hand in the air and, “Goodbye, and don’t for- 
get me!” 

At last, surrounded >y officers of the guard wishing him health and safety, 
Napoleon got into his carriage, and the cavalcade moved off. First came Gen- 
eral Drouot and other officers in a voiture; then Napoleon and Bertrand in 
a dormeuse de voyage; then the commissioners, each in his own caléche; 
then Shuvaloff’s aide-d2-zamp; and at the end more carriages containing the 
rest of the suite, the servants, and the baggage: fourteen vehicles in all, pre- 
ceded and followed by detachments of the mounted guard. This was of 
course exclusive of the baggage train of one hundred wagons, which had 
started the night befor2, and of the body of guards destined for the defense 
of Elba—715 men, 127 horses, and 18 carriages (considerably more than al- 
lowed by the treaty)—which was already a week on its way to Piombino. 
Such was Napoleon’s army of occupation for his new kingdom. 

The first stop was at Montargis, about twenty-five miles from Fontaine- 
bleau, at four p.m. Heze the National Guard turned out, but there were no 
demonstrations. Bonaparte, says Fabry, whose account seems to have been 

* based on pretty carefu. inquiries made at the chief stopping-places along the 
route, “passed between a double line of these braves with a pretense of calm, 
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saluting to right and left spectators at the windowsy whom curiosity had 
brought there to see him.” The first night was spent at Briare, about twenty- 
five miles further on, at a cháteaw (Campbell calls it a large hotel) where 
Napoleon conversed with the mayor. From this point, in order to make it 
easier to arrange relays of horses, the cavalcade divided into two parts, five 
carriages going ahead, and four, mami J Napoleon’s, following a stage or 
two behind them. . 

On Thursday, April 21, after starting from Briare at midday, Napoleon 
reached Nevers, after: another uneventful journey of fifty miles, and spent 
the second night there. Before starting (the delay was due to the splitting of 
the convoy) he had a long talk with Köller, in the course of which he re- 
ferred to his address to the guard the day before, and remarked, “That’s the 
way one ought to talk to them, and treat them: unless Louis XVIII follows 
my example he will make nothing of the French soldier.” Campbell also 
records a conversation at déjeuner, during which he happened to mention 
that Sir Sydney Smith, Napoleon’s old enemy at Toulon and Acre, held a 
naval command in the Mediterranean: “he seemed to be moved by this”; and 
there was to be a sequel. 

At Nevers Napoleon sent for the prefect but was told that he was away. 
The mayor andthe chef de la gendarmerie were then summoned. Before 
appearing they consulted the commissioners as to Napoleon’s status and were 
told that he étoit toujours souverain, quoiqu'il ne le fat plus de la France. 
While Napoleon questioned the mayor about municipal matters the chef 
stood silent, till he heard a noise outside the window and cries of Vive Em- 
pereur! “What was that?” asked Napoleon. “It’s nothing,” he replied; “only 
the rabble [la canaille].” By a curious coincidence another fugitive was at 
Nevers that same night. Thibaudeau records in his memoirs that, flying from 
Marseille via Nimes, he reached Nevers at midnight and put up, unknow- 
ing, at another inn. When he heard of the emperor’s presence he didn’t go to 
see him, not knowing what to say to him; but he was at his inn door as 
Napoleon drove off next morning: “He passed in front of my inn; I was at 
the door and saw him in his carriage. The townspeople cried Vive 'Em- 
pereur! He had a serious, not to say severe air, and appeared not to look at 
anyone.” So he might; for Thibaudeau goes on to say that no doubt the Paris 
royalists had planned to assassinate him en route: though Napoleon himself 
argued that the popular demonstrations showed a change of opinion in his 
favor since his abdication: “I’m not so hated [he said] as the papers make 
out.” . 

This was at six or seven A.M. on Friday, April 22. The mounted guard 
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which had hitherto aceorapanied Napoleon did not go beyond Villeneuve-sur- 
Allier, the boundary of the Nièvre department; and there the sous-préfet 
Dupeloux also took leave of him. From áhis point the duty of escort was to 
have been taken over by Austrian and Russian troops; but Napoleon re- 
fused their protection, saving, “You can see quite well I have no need of 
them.” He was soon to rezret thigconfidence. At eleven o'clock they arrived 
at Moulins, about twenty-five miks beyond Nevers. Here his carriage was 
soon surrounded by a'czcwd of working-class people wearing white cock- 
ades. “Salute the Emperor,” said &me of his escort to.the crowd; and a few 
cried Vive l'Empereur! “Why,” the men said again, “they shout Vive PEm- 
pereur, yet they wear the King’s cockade!” “Very well,” replied the specta- 
tors, “if that doesn’t sati:fy you, Vive le Roi Louis XVIII!” 

At midnight they reacted Roanne, and stayed till late the next morning. 
This place was only a few miles from Pradines, a nunnery founded by Na- 
poleon’s uncle, Cardinal Fesch, who was staying there at the moment with 
Napoleon’s mother, to break their journey to Genoa. Hearing that he was 
on the road they sent a M. Jacquemont, an ex-Carthusian monk, now steward 
of the household, to see aim. Napoleon, it is said, heard their message with 
indifference, merely inqu.r.ng about their route. He then sent for the mayor, 
questioned him about the town, and remarked, “If I hadp't been betrayed 
fourteen times a day, I shculd still be on the throne.” 

The next important center was Lyon, fifty-four miles beyond Roanne. 
Napoleon stopped for su>per at the posting inn at Latour, five miles short 
of the city. Dining alone, and at his usual speed, he was finished long before 
the commissioners, and weat for a stroll along the road. “It was nine o’clock 
in the evening, but beautiful weather. The curé of Dardilly-Latour, M. Tillon, 
followed him, to get a sight of him, and walking rapidly overtook him, in 
the hope that Napoleon would say something to him. And so it happened. 

“Are you a priest?” he asked in a rather formidable tone. 

“Yes, Sire, I am the cré of Dardilly.” 

“Has your parish suffered [during the war]?” 

“Yes, Sire, it has been overburdened by requisitioning.” 

“That is an inevitable zesult of war. M. le Curé,” he went on, looking up 
at the sky, “there was a time when I knew the names of the stars, but now I 
have forgotten them all. Can you tell me what that one is?” 

“T have never known, Sire.” And that was the end of the conversation. 

At ten or eleven o’clock the same night, Saturday the twenty-third, they 
areived at Lyon. Here, acco-ding to one account, they were escorted through 
the city by the Austrian garrison under the Erbprinz von Hessen-Homburg; 
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according to another it had disbanded for the night ané did not hear of Na- 
poleon’s passage till next day. Anyhow, the city was passed at night, accord- 
ing to plan; and there seems to have been no demonstration beyond a few 
cries of Vive Napoléon! from scattered groups of people. They left the city 
by the Rhône bridge at La Guillotiére, and traveled on toward Vienne. This 
night Napoleon slept in his carriage. 

Vienne too was passed during the sde and the next stop was for dé- 
jeuner on Sunday morning, the twenty-fourth, at Le Péage, the toll-gate inn 
at Rousillon, a small village twenty-five boiles beyond Lyon. Here—it is 
Fabry’s account, perhaps gathered on the spot— 


a crowd collected in front of the inn at which he had stopped, and the ex-em- 
peror appeared at the window, and harangued the people. He declared that he 
had given up his throne without regret, because he could no longer bring happi- 
ness to Frenchmen. The happiness of his peoples had always been the object of his 
most ardent desires, and he had conceived great designs to secure it; but the 
treachery of his enemies had prevented his carrying them out. This mountebankery 
[scéne de trétaux, Fabry calls it] had its effect on the crowd, and cries of Vive 
l’Empereur consoled the fugitive hero. 


Napoleon also had his usual talk with the mayor, and got the same answer 
as at Latour to his question about requisitioning. He inquired too for news 
about the southerÁ army (armée du midi), with which he had lost touch 
since the fall of Lyon on March 20, and as to the whereabouts of its com- 
mander, Augereau, who, he learned, had retreated behind the Isére. They 
were in fact to meet the same day. 

During the halt at Roanne on the night of Friday the twenty-second it 
had been determined that Campbell should go ahead, armed with Castle- 
reagh’s instructions, and inquire at Marseille or Toulon for a British frigate 
to escort Napoleon to Elba. This plan was put into execution. Traveling some 
way in advance of Napoleon (he was two hours ahead at Avignon), Camp- 
bell met Augereau near Valence early on Sunday the twenty-fourth, and told 
him of the emperor's approach. “He appeared to be disconcerted,” says Camp- 
bell, “thinking that Napoleon was to pursue the other road by Grenoble. He 
abused Napoleon's ambition and waste of blood for personal vanity. He [Na- 
poleon] did not show himself at last, as he ought to have done, and as many 
expected.” “He's a coward!” he exclaimed; “I always thought him so. He 
ought to have marched on a battery, and got himself killed.” Augereau 
showed Campbell that he had taken off all his orders, except the red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. He ended by saying that “if Napoleon gave him 
the opportunity he would give him a piece of his mind.” 

That morning, the twenty-fourth, Augereau took the precaution of mov- 
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ing most of his troops, whom he did not trust to share his defection, onto the 
opposite bank of the Rhéne, leaving only a detachment of Austrian chasseurs 
to guard the passage o= -he convoy. Atemidday he recrossed the Isére where 
it flows into the Rhóne four miles above Valence—the bridge had been de- 
stroyed during his retrzat, and there was a crowd of traffic waiting to ferry 
over—and awaited Napcleon's agrival on the far bank. Whatever he said to 
Campbell, he may wel! have ‘ell some nervousness about the coming inter- 
view. Upon hearing of the emperor’s deposition on Aprif 2 he had drawn 
up a proclamation to h.s troops, bvelcoming the end of the “tyrannical yoke” 
- of Napoleón, releasing the army from its allegiance to “a man who, after 
immolating millions of victims to his cruel ambition, did not know how to 
die as a soldier,” and appealing for their loyalty to Louis XVIII: “Let us 
hoist the genuinely Frerch flag, and banish every symbol of a revolution 
which has now been abolished.” Napoleon had a copy of this proclamation 
in his pocket when he landed from the petite baraque which was all he could 
find to carry him across the Isére. He “took off his hat and held out his arms 
to Augereau, who embraced him, but did not kiss him” (the account is from 
Truchsess, and has evezy mark of being eyewitness). “Where are you off 
to?” asked the emperor, taking his arm. “Are you going to court?” Augereau 
replied that at the moment he was going to Lyon. They walked together for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, following the road towards Valence. Napoleon 
criticized the wording of Augereau’s proclamation but did not deny that the 
army must now owe allegiance to the new government. However, when 
Augereau began “theeand-thouing” him, and reproaching him with his 
ambition (here Fabry supplies a dialogue which reads like a later dramatiza- 
tion of Augereau’s story), 


Napoleon got tired of his talk, turned brusquely towards the marshal, embraced 
him, took off his hat, and jumped into his carriage. Augereau, with his hands be- 
hind his back, did not remove his cap from his head, and when the emperor 
had got into his carriage cnly made a contemptuous gesture with his hand by way 
of goodbye; but as he turred away he saluted the commissioners most politely. 


At six o’clock the same evening Napoleon arrived at Montélimart, having 
traveled sixty-five miles during the day. 


He had been preceded [szys Fabry] by a number of couriers, whose arrival had 
given warning of his coming, and had attracted a crowd to the posting inn where 
he was expected. A number of people got into the inn, and spread themselves on 
the stairs by which Bonaparte would have to pass; an even larger number remained 
outside. Napoleon got out of his carriage so quickly that he escaped the curiosity 
of the crowd outside; but that which he found inside forced him to slacken his 


. 
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pace, He passed through the double row which had formed in the passages and 
on the staircases confidently enough, carrying his hat, and smilingly saluting 


everybody. 
® 


Once in his room, he sent for the sous-préfet, and meanwhile talked to some 
employés of the local taxation and forestry administrations, making particu- 
lar inquiries as to whether many white cogkades were worn in the town and 
what was thought of him there. He may håve heard that the préfet (as Fabry 
reports) had reflised to proclaim Louis XVIII until forced to do so by Au- 
gereau only a week before his arrival, AŚ nine o'clock he started off again 
“accompanied by some cries of Vive l’Empereur! from his adherents”—cries 
which a few of those whom Fabry calls honnétes gens tried to drown with 
shouts of Vive le Roi! 

By this time Napoleon was evidently becoming aware of the danger of 
hostile demonstrations. The cries of Vive l'Empereur! had almost ceased 
since the French escort dropped back at Villeneuve. At Moulins there had 
been cries of Vivent les Alliés! Lyon and Vienne had been passed by night. 
Valence was under the control of Augereau. At Montélimart allegiance had 
been divided. As Napoleon entered Provence and traveled farther south, he 
would come into districts which had suffered even more seriously from the 
depredations of the armée du midi, without profiting, as the Lyon manufac- 
turing district had, from the economic policy of the empire. It was soon evi- 
dent to what lengths this hostility might go. At Donziére, ten miles beyond 
Montélimart, where the carriages arrived at eleven o’clock the same night, 
“the inhabitants were celebrating a fete in honor of the Restoration. The 
streets were illuminated, the people were dancing farandoles, and joy was in 
every heart. In their drunken excitement the inhabitants got in front of Na- 
poleon’s carriage to stop his advance, and he had to listen to cries of Vivent 
les Bourbons! Vive Louis XVIII! A bas le Tyran! A bas le boucher de nos 
enfans!” It is said (adds Fabry) that Bonaparte, indignant at such audacity, 
asked what was the name of the commune, and had a note made of it. At 
Orange again, twenty-five miles farther south, there were cries of Vive le Roi! 
and Vive Louis XVIII! 

It must have. been with considerable anxiety that Napoleon approached 
Avignon early the next morning (Monday, April 25), after sleeping in his 
carriage. Fortunately Campbell had passed through the town two hours be- 
fore, and had had a talk with the officier de garde, who inquired whether 
Napoleon’s escort was strong enough to prevent a popular movement; and 
he was so impressed by this warning that he had begged the officer to talee 
every step he could to protect the emperor’s passage, emphasizing the re- 
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sponsibility of the commissioners for his safety. The best description of what 
followed is Fabry's, probably taken from the officer himself: 


e 

Bonaparte’s carriage arrived two hours afterwards. Owing to information received, 
the convoy halted at the end of the town opposite to that at which it would nat- 
urally have done so. The post-horses had been taken there, and the officer who 
had spoken to the English commissioner was there with his troop. He found the 
carriage surrounded by a crowd which gradually increased, and was beginning 
to get out of hand. One man was already putting his hand on the door handle; 
and one of Napoleon’s servants sitting on the box was drawing his sword to de- 
fend his master. “Don’t meve, you®ool!” cried the officer; and while speaking he 
pulled back the man who was holding on to the door? Bonaparte, hurriedly letting 
down the front window, called three times to his servant to control himself, and 
made a sign of thanks to the officer. During this incident the crowd had rec- 
ognized Bonaparte, and seemed to get all the more excited. At last the officer suc- 
ceeded, with the help of his men, in freeing the wheels, and ordered the postilion 
to start off at full gallop. Bonaparte had only time to shout, Bien obligé. 


He was pursued, Truchsess adds, by cries of Vive le Rot! Vivent les Alliés! 
A bas Nicolas! (our “Old Nick,” a popular name for the Devil) 4 bas le 
Tyran, le coquin, le mauvais gueux! It had been a narrow escape. 

Even worse experiences awaited Napoleon at Orgon, fifteen miles beyond 
Avignon, where he arrived at eight a.m. News of his coming had got about, 
and “the inhabitants [says Fabry] came in crowds to meet him, headed by a 
bourgeois de la ville named Durel, and dragging behind them a stuffed figure 
of Bonaparte’s size in a French uniform. When they came opposite the car- 
riage they forced it to stop, hoisted the mannequin up on a tree, and made 
the ex-emperor see himseló hanged and shot in effigy.” For what happened 
afterwards Fabry is able to quote verbatim the diary of the abbé Ferruggi, 
secretary to Cardinal Gabrielli, who happened to be staying at the auberge 


at Orgon for the night preceding Napoleon’s arrival, and who wrote it down 
at the time. 


Orgon, 25 April. There took place before my eyes today a scene as unexpected as 
it was worthy of attention. The ex-emperor Napoleon passes through the place 
incognito with three carriages at eight a.M.: other carriages had preceded him. 
The people, who notice everything, run together. Napoleon was to have stopped 
for dejeuner, but couldn't. They all shouted Mort au Tyran! Vive le Roi! They 
burned an effigy of him in his presence, and showed him others which had been 
disemboweled with sword-cuts and colored with blood. Some of them climbed 
onto his carriage, and shook their fists at him, crying Meurs, Tyran! Some women 
armed with stones cry, Give me back my son! Other women shouted, Say Vive le 
Roi, tyrantl-rand he said it, though some of his people refused. 


"Bhere is no need to quote the moral reflections with which the abbé’s story . 
ends. Napoleon was certainly frightened. Truchsess says, “The emperor hid 
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himself as well as he could behind General Bertrand: he was pale, desperate, 
and speechless.” 

Only a quarter of an hour aftereleaving Orgon the travelers met a man 
riding in the opposite direction who told them of the bad state of opinion at 
Marseille, Aix, and Lambesc; that agitators from Paris were at work; and 
that a number of people had taken an oath that Napoleon should not leave 
France alive. Coming upon the top of Mis experience at Orgon, this so 
alarmed Napoleón that he determined to disguise himself. “He borrowed 
the uniform of an Austrian officer—a shabby blue riding-coat [redingote] 
and a round hat with a white cockade—mounted one of the post-horses [un 
bidet, i.e. a small saddle-horse], and galloped on ahead of his carriage, ac- 
companied only by a courier named Pélart.” In this disguise he galloped 
ahead through Saint-Cannat and Lambesc, “where about thirty people were 
waiting for him,” till “he found himself unexpectedly on a hill within sight 
of Aix.” Then, as he seemed to have got too far ahead of the convoy, he re- 
turned “a French mile” to La Calade, five miles short of the town, where he 
entered the inn named La Cannatiére, passed himself off as Colonel Camp- 
bell, and ordered dinner for the emperor and his staff, The landlady (the 
story goes) replied that she wasn’t going to put herself out to provide dinner 
for a monster like that; at the same time she overwhelmed the supposed of- 
ficer with questions about Bonaparte, and inquired at what time he would 
be passing: she would be ready, she said, to see him burned alive for all his 
crimes and bloodshed. If that cursed man reached Saint-Tropez with a whole 
skin, she advised the colonel not to go on board ship with him, for she hoped 
they would find a way of drowning him in the sea—OA sans doute!—and 
Sans doute! agreed the false Sir Neil. Helfert, who gives some of these de- 
tails, adds that when Napoleon was left alone with Pélart he fell asleep on his 


shoulder, not having closed his eyes for two days, and when he woke up 
said, half to himself: 


I shall renounce politics forever, and concern myself no more with affairs. I shall 
be happy at Porto-Ferrajo [in Elba]—happier than I have ever been: I shall de- 
vote myself to learning; and if they beg me to accept the crown of Europe, I have 
no more desire for it. You have seen what the People is like. I have been quite 
right to despise them. Is this France? What gratitude! I am disgusted with am- 
bition: I shall let it rule me no more. 


Meanwhile Bertrand and a courier named Vernet, who had taken Na- 
poleon’s seat in his carriage, had unpleasant experiences at Lambesc and 
Saint-Cannat. Though all the party, from general to kitchen boy, sported 
white cockades, they were surrounded by angry crowds, and stones were 
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thrown: the carriage arrived at La Calade with its windows broken. The 
commissioners, traveling separately, did not know, till they arrived at the 
inn, that Napoleon had disguised himself. They were met by Pélart, who 
begged them to-pretend zhat the emperor was Colonel Campbell. 


We promised [says Truchsess] to fall in with this wish, and I led the way into a 
sort of private room, where we wedge astonished to find the ex-ruler of the world 
with his head resting on his hands, plunged in deep reflection, At first I did not 
recognize him, and advanced towards him. When he heard my step he jumped 
up, and I saw that his face was wet with tears. He signed to me not to speak, but 
made me sit by him, and, as long as the landlady was in the room, talked of mat- 
ters of no consequence: Luz when she went out he resumed his previous attitude. 
I thought it more tactful to leave him to himself: but he asked us to pass in and 
out of his room occasionally, so that it might not be suspected who he was. 


Both Fabry and Truchsess are agreed that Napoleon refused to touch the 
food prepared for him at the inn, because he was afraid of being poisoned, 
and that he sent for a litle bread and a bottle of wine from his carriage. 
“When we were alone ‘says Truchsess] he told us he feared his life was in 
danger. He was convinced that the French government had made plans to 
kidnap or assassinate him here.” The landlady, he said, had hinted that 
there was a plot to drown him during the passage to Elba. This not only 
strengthened his objection: to crossing in a French vessel? it also led him to 
suggest going back on tae road as far as Lyon, and taking the route to Italy 
and an Italian port (the original plan) instead. When he had been dissuaded 
from this idea, he asked whether there was any back door or window by 
which he might escape in case of need. When it was discovered that the 
window was barred “he trembled at the least sound, and changed color.” 
Koller wrote to Metterrich in much the same strain, saying that it would 
be tedious to tell the whole story of Napoleon’s fears and precautions. 

By this time the whcle inn was full of people, most of whom had come 
out from Aix, on the rumor of Napoleon’s presence, and would not believe 
the commissioners’ story zhat he had gone on ahead. They said they only 
wanted to see him, and tell him what they thought of him. However by mid- 
night most of this crowc rad dispersed; and “an individual who seemed to 
the commissioners to be a person of some importance” undertook to carry a 
message to the mayor of Aix, asking for protection while going through the 
town. The commissioners seem to have taken the opportunity to send an 
“open order” to the mayors of other towns on the route, complaining of the 
treatment received since =ntering Provence, and asking for precautions to be 
faken during the rest of the journey. 

Even now Napoleon insisted upon fresh precautions. He made Shuval- 
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off’s aide-de-camp put on the uniform the Russian conemissioner had been 
wearing, and himself put on that of Baron Kóller, with the order of St. 
Theresa on his breast, Shuvaloff’s cleak thrown around him, and Truchsess’ 
traveling cap on his head; and he adopted the name of Lord Burghersh, 
which he had learned from Castlereagh. Drouot headed the procession from 
the inn; then came the aide as Napoleon, then Kóller, Napoleon, Shuvaloff, 
and Truchsess, in that order. And so 4d got through without incident, 
though the crowd peered in their faces to see if any of them resembled the 
head on the five-franc pieces some of them had in their hands. The aide, 
Major Olewieff, now took*Napoleon's place in his carriage, and the em- 
peror traveled with Koller in his caléche. To complete the deception, Napo- 
leon, now in better spirits, told their coachman to smoke, and Kéller to sing. 
When Koller protested that he couldn’t sing, “Well, then, whistle,” he said. 
And so, says Truchsess, they traveled on, “Napoleon hidden in a corner of 
the caléche, pretending to be asleep, lulled by the pleasant sounds coming 
from the general, and censed by the coachman’s tobacco smoke.” 

Truchsess adds to his account “as a historian” a curious detail which he 
can hardly have invented: he says that while they were with him at the inn 
Napoleon applied to himself, without any concealment, remedies appropriate 
to an attack of vengreal disease (une maladie galante) which he said his doc- 
tor told him he had picked up during his last visit to Paris. 

Soon after Napoleon had left La Calade—it was now 12:30 a.m. on Tues- 
day, April 26—he was met by the sous-préfet of the department of Bouches 
du Rhóne, whose headquarters were at Aix, and a detachment of mounted 
gendarmes: this was no doubt in answer to the message sent earlier in the 
night. The sous-préfet first approached the carriage containing Bertrand and 
one of the commissioners, who complained of the treatment they had re- 
ceived in Provence, and expressed fears about the rest of the journey. They 
made careful note of the precautions he had taken for their passage through, 
or rather around, Aix, and begged him not to leave them unguarded. Ac- 
cordingly he followed the cavalcade. At two a.m. they arrived at the gates of 
Aix. Here, “after changing horses, Bonaparte continued his journey, passing 
under the walls of the town amidst repeated cries of Vive le Roi! from the 
inhabitants, who ran onto the walls. The people of the suburbs accompanied 
him with the same cries. Only the mistral which was blowing strongly all 
the time, and the darkness of the night, prevented more serious incidents.” 

Two hours later—it was now four a.m.—they arrived at Saint-Maximin, 
twenty miles beyond Aix, and stopped for déjeuner at the La Grande Pugére, 
inn; owing to the troubles en route they had had no proper meal since Avi- 
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gnon, nearly twenty-four hours before. The sous-préfet, having brought them 
to the frontier of his department—indeed some miles beyond it—now said 
that he must return to Aix. Bertrand asked him first to come upstairs to the 
commissioners’ room, where the whole party was at déjeuner. The account 
that follows must almost certainly have been given to Fabry by the man him- 
self. “There were,” he said, “ten gr twelve persons there, including Napoleon, 
who was dressed in his Austrian uniform with a cap [casquette] on his head.” 
Seeing the sous-préfet listening, Napoleon said to him: 
è 


You wouldn’t have recognized me in this costume? ft was these gentlemen [point- 
ing to the commissioners] who made me put it on, thinking it necessary for my 
safety. I might have hac an escort of 3,000 men: but I refused it, preferring to 
trust myself to French loyalty. I had nothing to complain of in this respect be- 
tween Fontainebleau and Avignon; but from that town to this place I have been 
insulted, and have experienced many dangers. The people of Provence are disgrac- 
ing themselves. Never sincz I have been in France have I had a good battalion of 
Provengal troops under my command: they can shout, but they’re good for noth- 
ing else. The Gascons are boasters, but they are brave. 


At this remark one of the guests, doubtless a Gascon, struck an attitude, 
and said with a smile, “I can appreciate that.” Bonaparte went on speaking 
to the sous-préfet, and asked about the préfet (Thibaudeau) and his wife. “Do 
people pay the octrois,* he asked, “and the droits réunis? Are there many 
English people at Marseille?” And he was not pleased to hear how the Eng- 
lish had been welcomed there (the news of Captain Ussher's arrival there 
the day before, of whica we shall hear shortly, was evidently known to the 
sous-préfet) : indeed, he interrupted him, saying, “Tell your Provençaux that 
the emperor is very displeased with them.” The conversation, which the sous- 
préfet described as “hal= serious, half joking, and shared sometimes by Na- 
poleon’s guests,” was broken off when Bertrand said that it was time for 
them to start: they had ir fact some thirty miles still to go before they could 
reach Le Luc, their stogping-place for the night. 


Bonaparte threw his napk:n onto the table, and rose, saying, “I’m ready.” He asked 
the sous-préfet that the gendarmes might accompany him as far as Saint-Maximin 
[this must be a mistake for Brignoles]. “It’s a town of 2,000 souls,” he said, “and 
we must avoid any more cf this brawling [criailleries].” Bertrand objected that the 
horses must be tired. “Horses can do eighteen or twenty leagues a day,” replied 
Napoleon; and the sous-préfet agreed that they should carry on. 


Thus it was that beyond Saint-Maximin (as Helfert reports) “a French of- 

ficer, a Corsican by birth. rode on the right side of Kúóller's caléche, and talked 

to Napoleon in terms which showed that he knew he was the emperor.” 
Between Tourves and Brignoles “they met a crowd of people who came 
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together from the neighboring communes, and there was fear of a renewal 
of the scenes at Orgon.” Bonaparte’s alarm justified the presence of the gen- 
darmes. There was an hour's delay outside Brignoles, probably to enable ar- 
rangements to be made with the mayor for a safe passage through the town: 
and it was hereabouts that Comte Clam met the party with the news that 
Pauline Bonaparte was staying near Le Luc, and that two squadrons of 
Austrian hussars were stationed there: orders were accordingly sent that 
they should condoy Napoleon from Le Luc to Fréjus. For it had now been 
decided that the port of embarkation should be Fréjus, not Saint-Tropez. 

How had this change of plans come about? Campbell, going ahead from 
Roanne on the night of April 22, passed through Avignon the following 
night, met Augereau near Valence early on the twenty-fourth, and then pre- 
sumably took the route to Marseille via Sénas and Salon (which was some ten 
miles shorter than that via Aix). At Marseille he found the Undaunted, Cap- 
tain Ussher, and ordered her to sail for Saint-Tropez next day, the twenty- 
fifth. The same day he returned by the direct road to Aix, which he pre- 
sumably reached some hours after Napoleon had left, and followed him 
along the road to Brignoles and Le Luc. All he now tells us of his move- 
ments is that he reached Fréjus at seven a.M. on the twenty-seventh; but 
somewhere on the route between Aix and Fréjus he must have caught up 
with Napoleon’s party, and the change of plans must have been made, be- 
cause when Ussher reached Saint-Tropez at eight a.m. on the twenty-seventh 
he received a message altering the rendezvous to Fréjus. The fact that the sous- 
préfet heard of Ussher’s reception at Marseille during the halt at La Pugére 
suggests that it was there that Campbell caught up with the convoy. The 
change of plans was therefore made either at Saint-Maximin, or during the 
halt outside Brignoles, or (as Helfert says) at Le Luc; and it was due not 
merely to the suggestion that the Fréjus road was better and safer than that 
to Saint-Tropez but also to Napoleon’s wish to visit his sister at Le Luc and 
to pick up the Austrian escort there. He may have welcomed too, the idea of 
embarking at the place of his fortunate landing in 1799. 

Brignoles was the scene of Napoleon’s last trouble on this troublesome 
journey. Although couriers had been sent on to say that Napoleon had taken 
another road and was already at Le Luc, the people formed a double line: 
along the road, and, instead of stopping to dine there, as he had intended, 
Napoleon had to go through the place at a gallop, amidst “bitter impreca- 
tions, only interrupted by cries of Vive le Roi!” The account of this incident 
(like that at Orgon) perhaps reached Fabry through the abbé Ferruggi, fos 
it is followed by a description of the very different reception given to the pope 
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when he came this way on February 7, after leaving Fontainebleau on Jan- 
uary 23: there was.such <n enthusiastic crowd that the mayor had some dif- 
ficulty in reading his aldress of welconte, and the people lay down in the 
road to prevent the pore going on till he had given them his blessing. 

Another fifteen miles from Brignoles brought Napoleon to Le Luc, at 

` three or four o'clock on the aftergoon of April 26. He drove through the vil- 
lage and stopped at a country house a little further on, the Chateau de Luc, 
at Bouillidou, the property of a M. Charles, a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, where his sister Pauline had been staying for the past month, wait- 
ing to see how things turned out before she went on to her usual summer 
resort. It was an affectionate meeting, for Pauline was always his favorite 
sister. Helfert says that ¿Fey kissed and shed tears: Truchsess adds that Pau- 
line was horrified to hear of the dangers Napoleon had been through on the 
journey and resolved to accompany him to Elba and to stay with him there. 
At any rate she went off in the evening, to spend the night at Muy, a stage 
nearer Fréjus, leaving tae Chateau to Napoleon and his suite. 

Fabry tells a story about the stay at Le Luc which would hardly merit 
repetition but for the feeling that his authority is unusually good. Fifteen 
years before, on his retura from Egypt, Napoleon had stopped at this same 
chateau, had borrowed the owner’s carriage for his journey tc Paris, and had 
failed to return it: his reputation in the place was therefore none of the best. 
Now the mistress of the house (Fabry says) and two other women forced 
their way past the sentries, and reached a passage communicating with Na- 
poleon's room; and here they came across “a military man in an Austrian 
officer's uniform, who asked them, “Whom do you want to see, Mesdames?” 

“We should like to sse Napoleon.” 

“That is myself, Mesdames.” 

“You must be joking. Monsieur: you are not Napoleon.” 

“I assure you, Mesdamss, that I am. I suppose you thought Napoleon was 
a wickeder looking mar.? People are saying now, aren’t they, that I am un 
scélérat, un brigand? But do you know why they say such things? It is be- 
cause I wanted to set Fzance above England, and I failed to do it.” At this 
point, after seven or eigat minutes’ conversation, Napoleon heard sounds of 
other people trying to get past the sentries, and slipped away into his sister’s 
room. 

A more authentic relic, perhaps, of Napoleon’s stay at Le Luc is the let- 
ter in the official correspondence addressed “A M. Aune, au cháteau du Luc 
Var)” and dated “Au Pouillidou, 29 April 1814.” There must be something 
wrong here; for on April z9 Napoleon was at sea on the Undaunted; and sup- 
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posing (as one would expect) he wrote before going on Board on the twenty- 
eighth, and misdated the letter, he would not date it from Bouillidou. Prob- 
ably “Au Bouillidow” was part of tHe address, not of the date, and the mis- 
placement is due to the editors. (One commentator wildly suggests that it 
was the name of the ship’s barge in which Napoleon went out to the Un- 
daunted and that he wrote the letter duriag transit.) In any case who is 
M. Aune? Not the owner of the chateau, ‘evidently: probably the steward 
whom he had left in charge to see to the entertainment of Pauline, the hus- 
band of the woman whom Fabry has just called “the mistress of the house.” 
The text of the letter says: ` 


Your conduct, M. Aune, with regard to my sister, and your consideration, at a 
critical moment, for one who tried to make France the first country in the world, 
but has failed [the same idea as in the conversation above], give you a double 
claim upon my gratitude. 

NAPOLEON. 


Next morning—it was Wednesday, April 27—Napoleon, now in his own 
uniform again, and his own carriage, and surrounded by Austrian troops, set 
out on the last short stage of his journey and arrived at Fréjus early in the 
afternoon. He was visited by the préfet of the Var department, M. Leroi, and 
by the mayor; he réproached the former for not having provided better pro- 
tection, and questioned the latter about the state of opinion in the town. “It’s 
a pity Fréjus is in Provence,” he said, “and I’m sorry I have done nothing yet 
for you; but I hope that in a few months I shall be able to compensate you”-— 
for Napoleon no sooner reaches the coast than he begins to think of his re- 
turn from exile. While alone in his room at the inn (says Fabry), Napoleon 
“walked rapidly up and down. Occasionally he appeared at the window to 
watch some frigates arriving in the anchorage off Eréjus”—the Undaunted 
was already there; the French ships arrived during the evening; “but he 
never appeared at the window overlooking the main street.” 
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Carl Becker on Progress and Powet* 


Leo Gersuoy 


A CRISIS of values confronted liberals in the mid-thirties. Of this Carl 
Becker was not unaware, when he wrote Progress and Power, for in that 
drear decade it would rave been difficult for a political litérate, who was not 
wholly irresponsible, to ignore the desperate challenge of totalitarianism to 
liberal democracy. So in answering the sardonic inquiry, which he had 
phrased in his own unmistakable way, what if anything could be said for 
the human race, Becker was rallying to the defense of the doctrine of progress 
against the attack of r:val credos. 

What indeed was cne to say, as the solid rationalist foundations laid in 
the eighteenth century and the massive edifice of democracy raised by nine- 
teenth century liberals zrumbled before one's eyes? What was the outlook in 
the years immediately akead for the complex of forms, institutions, attitudes, 
and practices which madz up the culture pattern of the Atlantic Community? 

To determine where man was headed, one had first to discover where he 
had started from and when. Hence one consulted the record—at least if one 
was a historian—for how, other than by scrutinizing the past, could one get 
his outlook for the future? Still the perspective of time alone did not suffice 
to place man in the necessary setting. A perspective of distance was also re- 
quired, a distance sufficiently remote so that the reporter would not become 
emotionally involved in the activities he noted, yet not so far away that he 
could not report with azcuracy the significant deeds that had taken place. 

In the interests of historical objectivity, Becker conjured up an impartial 
observer whom he stationed at a happy point of vantage along the cool 
Olympian heights. From there he looked down upon the human scene and, 
divesting himself of the ideas which fashioned man’s judgment and the pas- 
sions which marred it, simply noted memorable deeds and recorded the dif- 
ference in character and extent between man’s activities at the beginning of 
the long adventure and et the end. With a mock concern for scientific reck- 
oning, Becker also madz those calculations in terms of a time scale of 506,000 
years, the impressionistic 300,000 allotted to precivilization rigorously checked 

* This paper is reprinted icm Carl Becker's Progresi and Power (copyright 1949, by Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc.), by special arrargement with the publisher. The merits of the paper and the wide 
interest in Professor Becker is sufficient justification for breaking the Review’s precedents in such 
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by the exact 6,000 that he assigned to the civilized era.sThe recorded differ- 
ence in man’s activities would be the measure of human progress. 

In what seemed a moment of flippancy Becker read the report of the ob- 
server as indicating that at the end of 506,000 years man had learned to put 
his remote ape-like ancestors into cages while he observed their antics from 
the outside. This conclusion was possibly ng couched in his most philosophi- 
cal vein, but it did contain the kernel of his philosophical concern with the 
use and abuse of power. Power, he noted, was one great measure of difference. 
By itself power was not baleful. Destructive it had often been and threatened 
to be again; and of its concentration in reckless hands there was frequently 
little question. Yet there was no escaping it. Without power there could 
have been no progress; and whether progress or no in the future, power 
would remain. 

Power, however, could not be separated from reason. From the very start, 
Becker pointed out, as man had sought new sources of power, he had con- 
` stantly reinforced his original equipment with new implements of power de- 
vised by his reason. Reason was always related to power, limited by it and 
contingent on it. At all times, so the record showed, the expansion of intelli- 
gence was as much conditioned by the multiplication of the implements of 
power as the multiplication of the implements of power was conditioned by 
the expansion of intelligence. But a breakdown of this interdependence im- 
pended at the present moment, a present that had begun three hundred years 
or so ago. The intellectual capacity of man to modify his outlook, even his 
way of life, in itself greatly expanded and accelerated, was not only paralleled 
but exceeded by his potential to tap and utilize new sources of power. Hence 
the immediate problem before humanity was not with Lord Acton to rue 
what power had done to man or perhaps he with it, but to devise ways for 
controlling it or at least coming to terms with it on a reasonable basis for the 
future. Man would have to call on the resources of his reason to redress the 
balance of the old relationship. 

The odds were not insuperable, for as one reviewed the four periods into 
which Becker had divided the time scale, a certain recurrent rhythm in the 
affairs of men became apparent. Periods of stability followed those of quick- 
ened change; and there were moments, 10,000 years or 100,000, when the 
primacy of power yielded to the less disruptive initiative of reason. Now, at 
the end of 506,000 years, as man faced the “x” years of an unexpired fourth 
period, the signs pointed to a new round of stabilization. Man’s thinking 
could after a fashion adjust itself to new power relations. The importante 
thing for the present was that he travel light on the new power train and, 
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while taking some heed that it keep on the tracks, adapt himself to its di- 
rection and tempo. In time, sobered by economic dislocation and strife and 
according to the rhythm established byethe new technological civilization, 
man would learn to apply to his world of social relations the same matter-of- 
fact knowledge that had enabled his ancestors to reduce to orderliness and 
predictability the world of mategial nature. Humanity would be saved; all 
that would be lost was the idea of progress. 

To readers familiar with the main contours of Becker’s*thinking this dis- 
illusioned diagram of the rise and fall of the doctrine of progress offered 
little that was new. lt was neither an innocent*intellectual journey nor an 
emergency conclusion hestily improvised to cope with an exigent need. It 
was of a piece with earlier views. Mankind, said Becker, having negotiated 
the first half million years, would las: out the academic year. With the world 
so heavily laden, it could bear the additional burden of a book. The way of 
life of Western man would not survive exactly as it had been delineated in 
the sacred writings of liberalism, but survive it would as it had arisen, by 
harmonizing man’s reason with his power. If the terms were far more severe 
than they had been before, they were not altogether exorbitant; and in any 
case there would always be a future. 

That conclusion had slowly been forming in Becker’s mind. Though he 
said that a passage in Kzynes’s Essays in Persuasion directly suggested the 
lectures that made up Progress and Power, it seems reasonable to look for 
intimations of those views in his own essays. For example, his brilliant “Mr. 
Wells and the New History,” written in 1921, clearly reveals that the seeds of 
many of his mature ideas had already been planted. 

In that searching study Becker first presented in capsule form his ideas 
on the subjective character of thinking and the purposive and selective activ- 
ity that entered into the writing of history. What, he inquired, was the pur- 
pose that inspired Wells to examine the vicissitudes of mankind and to write 
about its triumphs? Did he hold himself, as the manuals enjoined historians 
to do, dispassionately aloof, or was he emotionally implicated in the course 
and the outcome of the process under consideration? Obviously, answered 
Becker, Wells was not objective, He was on the contrary most idealistically 
biased and involved up to the hilt in a particular Wellsian way in the pur- 
poses, desires, and aspirations of the mankind that he loved with such irritable 
and irritating indulgence. He was re-examining its past with an eye to fu- 
ture prospects, in the heart-warming thought of making effective use of hu- 

emanity’s heritage. So keenly and ardently did he wish to enlist the experi- 
ence of mankind in the service of its destiny that he felt quite within his 
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scholarly rights in roundly berating history when some of its characters, like 
that Corsican fellow Napoleon, behaved less well than they should have. 
Should have behaved, that is, according to Wells's own precious conviction 
that historical experience most clearly illustrated the triumphant progress of 
man. 

Mr. Wells, it was obvious, was as amiably confident about the future as 
he was vigorously eertain about the past, particularly the institutions and 
the practices that he disliked. Alas, it was not the study of history that im- 
posed upon his consciousness the glorious vision of a world state directed by 
disciplined intelligence and consecrated to the prosperity and happiness of 
its members. Nor was impartial history speaking through an experienced, 
observant, and scientifically-minded British reporter. An indomitable cos- 
mopolitan and friend of man was averting his eyes with relief from a drab 
present of war and nationalist hatreds to seek from the pattern he had woven 
of the past such balm of the spirit as he could find for the future. Perhaps, 
as he put it, the light of a new dawn was breaking slowly, “shining through 
the shutters of a disordered room.” Perhaps, echoed Becker, but “those shut- 
ters—how with ineffectual fingers we still fumble at the unyielding clasps.” 

By implying delicately that the doctrine of progress might no longer be 
tenable, Becker was réaching out for a thought which, in time, with the aid 
of a catastrophic depression and some unprogressive revolutions, matured in 
the pages of Progress and Power. In that same essay on Wells the germ of 
another less depressing thought was also present: the interdependence of 
man’s thinking and his power relations. Of intelligence as the indispensable 
factor in progress Wells had written much in his Outline, too much probably 
for Becker. Of power, on the other hand, good liberal that he was, Wells 
had written rather less than enough, though with a compensatory excess of 
distaste. But it was to this concept of power as a factor in progress, a factor 
as indispensable as mind, that Becker kept returning, to temper and refine 
his ideas in successive studies. 

He had also gently chided Wells for writing history 2 la Voltaire. Still, 
under the mockery Becker let it be sensed that he too was a man of feeling. 
His expression of bélief in the capacity and goodness of man was on that 
occasion ironic and inverted, because he himself in those years was inhibited, 
unsure, and not a little nihilistic in an indifferent way. Seen in retrospect, 
however, this intimation pointed to the future. It foreshadowed the robust 
faith of his last writings, the affirmation following the embarrassed probings 
that marked Progress and Power. In this respect too the early essay antici- 
pated his later writing. Meantime, the events of the next decade and a half 
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were ill calculated to overcome his skepticism on the score of man's perfecti- 
bility or strengthen wkat little conviction remained concerning the doctrine 
of human progress. 

If a questioning temper was not new during the twenties and thirties, 
there was ominous novelty in the bitter and widespread rejection of the lib- 
eral creed. A generation earlier Sorel and others had taunted the bourgeoisie 
for harboring illusions of progress, but Sorel's words, while certainly echoed, 
had not then taken flight. Now the deeply imbedded irrational forces which 
he had helped release were even in the land of the free and the home of de- 
mocracy mischievous.y joined, reinforced by war and the great depression, 
in their capacity for doing evil. 

The limitations o2 the reason that Becker so greatly cherished and cul- 
tivated with such rare distinction had become apparent. It matters little 
whether it was from William James or John Dewey, Bergson or Freud if not 
Marx, or from them all or independently of them all, that he derived and 
fashioned his own views on the purposive nature of man’s thinking. For in 
those middle years he was reaching full maturity as writer and thinker. Deeply 
introspective and rigcrously honest in assessing the thinking process, he fully 
agreed with Laurence Sterne that “millions of thoughts are every day swim- 
ming quietly in the middle of the thin juice of a man* understanding with- 
out being carried backwards or forwards till some little gusts of passion or 
interest drive them to one side.” He applied pragmatism to history: his 
famous relativist posizion, to many historians curiously shocking, that abso- 
lute norms do not exist, that old views are jostled by new, that the ob- 
server for all his presumed detachment is part of the observed. Reason, 
truth, and value jucgments are purely relative, having neither objective 
validity nor meaning apart from the social situation in which they are 
framed and from which they arise. Long before he elaborated this heresy in 
his famous presidential address before the American Historical Association 
in 1931,* Becker had solemnly apostrophized the muse with the words: “O 
History, how many t-cths have been committed in thy name!” 

Perhaps, he had then suggested, the idea of progress was such a truth, an 
illustration of the Voltairean quip that history was a pack of tricks that we 
play upon the dead, -hose dead whose mute and unresisting aid we invoke 
in the realization of our own emotional peace. Since all ideas came to the 
surfacé of consciousness only for the sake of behavior, since present conscious- 
ness was linked by memory to the past while looking forward by anticipation 


1“Everyman His Own Historian,” American Historical Review, XXXVI (January, 1932), 
221-36. 
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and hope to the future, perhaps the doctrine of progress was itself only a 
spurious or passing truth committeg in the name of history and now under 
altered circumstances neither useful nor tenable. 

He had also been for years obsessed by the devastating implications of 
cosmic indifference to man. Like Pascal, whose tortured perspicuity he so 
deeply admired, he pointed with melancholy pride to the paradox of man 
triumphant over ¢osmos, of the thinking reed, at the very moment that the 
universe was crushing him in death, remaining victorious in knowing that 
he existed, while the univegse knew nothing of him or what it was doing. 
The universal unawareness, this law of indifference, appears not to have up- 
set his personal equanimity. But whatever the heavens were telling and 
the firmament displaying, to Becker they did not disclose the operation of 
natural law or the workings of a divine plan which preferred good over evil, 
free enterprise and liberal democracy over totalitarianism, or even the re- 
verse. To accept cosmic indifference meant to deny a moral order with 
which man through his reason and his goodness could establish a harmonious 
understanding. Pragmatism, historical relativism, and scientific naturalism 
alike shook the foundations on which the classical idea of progress rested. 

What then? How extricate the thinking reed from the impasse in which 
he was caught? The spectacle of a social universe left, as Becker saw it when 
he was writing Progress and Power, to “the chance operation of individual 
self-interest and the unorganized pressure of mass opinion,” grievously de- 
pressed him; and he found little to exhilarate him in the related conclusion 
that this mass intelligence functioned most effectively at the level of primi- 
tive fears and taboos. 

Those were not only years of wavering faith: they were years when ill- 
health and pain were depleting his small store of physical energy. In those 
years of gloom he composed his most despondent essays: “New Liberties 
for Old” (published in 1936 but written some years before), “Freedom of 
Speech” in 1934, and “Liberalism—A Way Station” in 1932. In the last-named 
Becker touched deep bottom. The very title denoted his willingness to con- 
sider the proposition that perhaps liberty had played out its role. Superficially, 
man still had an option between “a ruthlessly regulated economy” and a free 
competitive economy “made workable by whatever patchwork of socialistic 
devices,” but what a cruel choice was offered in inviting him to choose be- 
tween liberty and equality. “Choose? Oh me, that word choose,” cried 
Becker. “We cannot choose liberty without denouncing the drastic methods 


‘now being taken to obtain equality, or choose equality so obtained without 


betraying liberty.” And in any case the average man who operated best on 
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the level of pele fears and taboos cared little enough for liberty. So little 
in fact that if you gave him security and within that security the liberty to 
do what everybody else alongside him was doing, he would probably never 
know or at any rate soor forget that liberty had departed. Perhaps liberalism 
was after all only a way station along the route that humanity had traversed, 
no more than a rationalization of democracy, and democracy itself only a 
passing phase. Perhaps, queried Becker, tenaciously worgying that dismal 
thought, would the egalitarianism we were approaching, like the liberalism 
we were leaving behind, in its turn “prove to be,a new rationalization, an in- 
tellectual by-product of complex, economically interdependent industrialized 
societies working inevitably, and no doubt impersonally, towards stability 
and equilibrium?”? 

Could we ourselves blot out from memory the great alarm, the deepening 
despondency, the near Eysteria of those years, we might be tempted to sus- 
pect Becker, soul of inzegrity that he was, of indulging a little in histrionics, 
of enjoying in public the quandary in which he had encased himself. As we 
look back upon it, there seemed no need for his bleak dejection. As we look 
back upon it—that is the point. Becker was not looking back; he was in the 
thick of the night, peering anxiously through the darkness for signs of light. 
It was in no spirit of mock heroism that he resigned himfelf to an unwelcome 
way out of the difficulty, to a future where the solution of human problems 
would be imposed not by choosing between alternatives, but by accepting the 
pressure of common m=n and the rhythm of the machines they tended. He was 
displaying the same sto:cism and the same tough common sense that he al- 
ways employed. He was in fact regaining his balance. 

To the extent that the world seemed to be moving toward an undifferen- 
tiated uniformity that offended cultivated tastes, the pages of Progress and 
Power are suffused with melancholy. Yet the nostalgia for intellectual and 
aesthetic delights which Becker saw receding into memory gives a false tone 
to the book. The survay of the past was after all only a device enabling him 
to scan the future; and the future, seen in perspective, was assured. Here then 
was a notable shift in =mphasis. In 1932 he was deeply depressed over the cost 
of adjustment, reluctant even for the sake of terrestrial salvation to renounce 
“the idle curiosity, the mental vagabondage of the brooding, reflecting mind.” 
In Progress and Power on the other hand, he was far more elated over the 
thought that a solution could be effected without destroying the bases of 
democratic living than upset over what now seemed a comparatively small 
toll fee to get out of his difficulties. The culture pattern he knew and loved 


2 “Liberalism—A Way Station,” in Everyman His Own Historian (New York, 1935), p. 100. 
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would remain much the same in forms and institutidns, even though atti- 
tudes and practices would be drastically altered. Yet for some years ill-health 
fortified his temperament in checking enthusiasm, while his thinking, set 
within the circle of an intellectualized apprehension of life, withheld him 
from elaborating the details of the solution he had come to accept. 

He was doomed for many years to a kinti of apathy, compounded of emo- 
tional dejection ¿nd physical tiredness. If he did not speak in fashionable 
terms of being frustrated by life, he always felt a little tired. He was never 
entirely without some discomfort from an old stomach ailment or free from 
the fear that relief from pain was only a respite. He was moody; and dis- 
couragement sometimes vented itself a little sharply. Of vital, abundant 
energy it would be a mockery to speak. By carefully husbanding what he 
had, he made the most of very little, not without draining some part in an 
effort to conceal impatience with the more unveiled manifestations of stupid- 
ity. The mildest and most endearing of men, he suffered fools less than 
gladly. He was disposed also to exaggerate the differences between the sophis- 
ticated and unsophisticated levels of awareness and appreciation, because he 
himself moved and had his being on an unusually high level of honesty and 
abstraction. Cut off, too, by his own choice from the generality of men and 
uncompromisinglyesevere with his own mental processes, he tended to fall 
into the error of many intellectuals, to underestimate the common man’s ca- 
pacity to resist manipulation and not be hoodwinked. 

In the beginning of his career, teaching was a painful experience for him. 
He suffered agonies, as he later recalled, in facing his students or even at the 
prospect of having to face them. By his early Cornell days, he was the joy of 
his admirers with the cool, detached way in which he could say “I don’t 
know” to an ill-advised question; but few of us appreciated at what cost this 
assurance had been won, how many vigils dedicated to anticipating ques- 
tions that might be asked on the following day, how many years of deliberate 
training of his memory. 

As time and academic renown brought him a measure of financial secur- 
ity, Becker often relaxed from strain in a variety of diversions that respectful 
seminar students found hard to associate with his intellectual astringency. Not 
even distance kept him from being a big-league baseball fan. For many 
years he played billiards at the local Town and Gown almost with academic 
regularity, as though it were a scheduled class exercise, and, what was more, 
with almost professional mastery. On less public occasions and for the benefit 
of a few intimates he was known to compose gay and delightful doggerel. If 
he loved to read novels, he also borrowed murder mee in armfuls from 
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the lending library; And he was a devotee of the movies, such as were shown 
at Ithaca. Most of all he found relaxation in taking the family or friends for 
a spin in the new Dodge. To a sometimé graduate student greatly impressed 
with Becker’s professorial affluence, there seemed always to be a new Dodge. 
He drove with skill, buz with considerable speed too, and to an old friend 
his familiar countenance, as he St at the steering wheel and talked, seemed 
curiously distorted, one side resembling Socrates and the ogher, Barney Old- 
field. 

From his reading ard thinking, from clarification of thought in con- 
versation, even in lectures as he loved to point out, he acquired slowly over 
the years that grave yet kindly serenity which was his indubitable hallmark. 
If there were only a single word to characterize his quality, without question 
wisdom would be the most appropriate. Perhaps serenity is too suggestive 
of superiority to convey his peculiar union of pity and irony, wry humor, 
inner assurance, and discriminating impatience. For the unfettered well- 
wishers of humanity, the idealists whose distress over cruelties or evils led 
them to vault over the high hazards of historical experience, he reserved a 
forbearing disapproval and a whimsical tolerance. Toward the pretentious 
of both sexes and all ages, and toward the officious, he entertained a fine con- 
tempt. He was no joine- of movements, and his modesty and sense of dignity 
made him resentfully critical of any abuse of power. 

On the other hand, he never had to be reminded that his humbleness was 
as good as anybody else’s. For all his sense of futility, no Hamlet-like doubts 
assailed him. In his slow, quiet, and quizzically deliberate way he kept an 
even keel. Had Becker lived and died in some small village community, he 
probably would have been known and remembered locally as 2 fellow with 
a lot of horse sense. Possibly, with his old-fashioned rugged individualism 
and his absence of affectation and vanity, with his curious insistence on telling 
the truth in a simple way, he might have achieved the distinction, not alto- 
gether invidious, of being called a character. 

Endowed with thos2 attributes and a reflective temper that study had 
sharpened and refined, he found it a challenging undertaking to write about 
vast sweeps of time and trace the play of great forces. But historian of ideas 
(and devoted reader of novels), he knew too much about men and women 
to countenance the illusions of scientific history. He would neither convert 
the processes of history nto logical inevitabilities nor reduce man to an auto- 
matic convenience, neatly illustrating some profound theory of behavior or 

"explanation of historicel development. The brilliant analysis of an emo- 
tional and intellectual irapasse in his early essay, “The Dilemma of Diderot,” 
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and the vignettes of such diverse people as Frederick the Great, Mazzini, 
Rousseau, and Cavour, in Moderg History, remind us of the delicate and 
sympathetic awareness with which he appreciated many different facets of 
human personality. Without the advantage of formal training in psychology, 
or of psychoanalysis as far as his friends kpow, he had learned to accept the 
casual, the contingent, and the wayward as elements of the human adventure. 

Nor did philesophy ever represent to him an opportunity to escape from 
life and evade social responsibilities. On the contrary, he had a pronounced 
sense of the historian's responsibility. He held with Dewey that philosophy 
was “a critique of basic and widely shared beliefs.” The philosopher was one 
who came to grips with the key problems of value in his own culture, seek- 
ing to end characteristic disturbances and mediate between divergent needs 
by elaborating new ideas appropriate to the occasion. This was, however, 
what the historian was also concerned with, if he were worth his salt. While 
he was discharging his specialized obligations in accordance with the canons 
of his craft and through a medium of expression appropriate to the particu- 
lar historical problem at hand, he should still be writing history en philosophe. 
A preoccupation with values, for direction as well as for details, for ends not 
less than means, for the good, should permeate all his conclusions, while 
guiding and contrdlling his inquiry. Unless he knew in advance what ques- 
tions he wished to put, he was working without direction, and his product 
might well be an abuse of the reader's confidence. 

This was the sort of task that Becker had set for himself when he wrote 
Progress and Power. He was bringing to consciousness in a highly intellec- 
tualized form the shocks that were troubling his age. He was propounding 
in the light of his specialized competence solutions for the guidance of his 
fellow men. And as a reader in his own turn pondered over the problems 
which bemused Becker, the antitheses of stability and change, harmony and 
conflict, appearance and reality, an impression slowly gathered that one had 
returned to the eighteenth century. For of Becker it should be said, as it has 
been said of Gibbon, that he never left the age of the Enlightenment. What- 
ever he wrote about or wherever he was, the transplanted lowa farm boy did 
not venture far fróm his spiritual home in Adam Smith's Edinburgh or the 
Paris of the philosophes. 

A few voices may occasionally have been lifted from the side of the 
specialists to regret what they considered his unprofessional predilection for 
philosophy, but none ever contested his superb professional competence. 
Becker was widely recognized as a masterly craftsman and held in the high- 
est esteem for his magnificent command of a research technique that he af- 
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fected to make little of. There is nothing in the known record challenging 
his devotion to truth, though he had madg it clear from a very early date that 
he was happily indifferent to pursuing truth for the sake of vindicating the 
hallowed rules governing the quest. Outside of his brilliant doctoral dis- 
sertation on political pacties in New York on the eve of the Revolution and 
his Declaration ‘of Indevendence, he did not make what is formally called 
an “original contribution to learning.” Becker was no savant, and his inter- 
est in swelling the body cf factual information could not be considered over- 
whelming. In those circumstances the widespread recognition of his extra- 
ordinary talents, which made him in his later years a dominant force in 
American historiography, is a tribute to the discrimination of his colleagues 
in the field, 

Personality and character, temperament and qualities of mind were all 
reflected in Becker's literary style. He is a classic example of style’ revealing 
the man. What his style does not possess is what Becker himself lacked, a 
joyous, full-bodied, and colorful sense of life. In his earlier writing, possibly 
because he was still young, in good health, and not overburdened with 
doubts, he displayed a whimsy, a light-hearted gaiety, an exuberance even, 
which little by little disappeared from his later work. He was chary of de- 
scriptive adjectives, and for adverbs of color he seemed “to entertain a posi- 
tive distrust. Knowing the man, one took it for granted that his writing 
should have more line than depth and less color than rhythm. It conveyed 
neither impressions of physical turmoil nor of emotional agitation, and his 
smooth, flowing legato was not often interrupted by the shock of dramatic 
contrasts. Elemental urges and biological impulses, when they emerged on 
his pages, were attired in seemly literary dress. 

Nuanced, however, graceful and full of charm his style was, an instru- 
ment of exquisite distirction. Like its creator it had the virtues of highest 
lucidity, sensitivity of spizit, and unseen yet profoundly sensed control. No 
invertebrate flabbiness of thought or construction marred its ordered pre- 
cision, and there was between the tempered subtlety of his mind and the 

‘measured, often stately though informal cadence of his words a complete 
and intimate rapport. An understanding amounting tó fusion prevailed 
between the discriminatirg author and the contrived understatement of his 
writing, so coolly ironic at need, or, when it served his purpose, so sharp and 
piercing. The disarming and admired simplicity, while it mirrored his dis- 

', taste for pretense and affectation, was supreme artifice brilliantly achieved, 
but an effortless ease purchased at the price of the same assiduous toil that 
enabled him to get at the heart of the matter without lacerating the delicate 
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tissue around. Only fugitive metaphors larded bare facts, and similes rarely 
modified his expository bluntness. In irony and urbane wit, his style like his 
thoughts was rich; but biting satire was infrequent. No external application 
of polish achieved the effects that Becker wished to create. The matchless 
felicity was derived from an inner synthesis of mind and mood which im- 
bued the best of his writing with a subdufd, sustained, and’ almost haunting 
eloquence. 

By the time of Progress and Power, Becker had reacted against misfortune 
and his balance was in the main restored, but he remained doubtful even 
about his tentative prognosis for the future. It was not his general practice 
to invite comment on his writing, least of all on broad, philosophical sub- 
jects, but in a letter written from Stanford on May 5, 1935, he clearly re- 
vealed his misgivings. After reporting that his lectures had been well re- 
ceived, he went on to say: “Now I will put them aside for a few months to 
get an objective view of them. ... I am going to send one copy to you... if 
you will promise hand on heart, to give me your quite unprejudiced critical 
opinion. Not to praise Caesar, but if necessary to bury Caesar is what I want.” 

Those misgivings were in a sense well grounded. Progress and Power is 
quintessential Becker, one of his most provocative books and certainly one of 
his most beautifully written. Keen and searching in its insight and fascinating 
for the richness that it reveals of his well-stored and allusive mind, it shows 
Becker in his most stimulating and tantalizing vein, holding a brilliant 
colloquy with himself. But it also discloses the doubts and uncertainties 
which beset him. In the running debate one voice seems to say: Without ex- 
pecting too much from reason, man must use it, limited, contingent, pur- 
posive, for what it is worth. But we must learn to cut hopes down to size, 
edit for twentieth century expectations the hopeful Tenth Epoch of Con- 
dorcet’s Esquisse. Another voice is heard saying farewell to the old-fashioned, 
rationalist intellectuals who still sought to instill the spirit of brotherhood 
into the heart of man. It is heard crying hail to the technological elite of to- 
morrow, those new guides whose concern is with the needs of technical or- 
ganization, who speak not the language of persuasion but express themselves 
in the symbols that have to do with.controls and planning. 

It was Becker’s guarded belief that the two voices could be harmonized. 
To edit Condorcet would not mean abandoning the hope that our ancestors 
had placed in reason. It meant shifting our front, reorganizing our forces, 
withdrawing for the time being to a prepared position from which, under y 
the new leadership, we would advance more securely if not more rapidly 
toward the old goal of peace and plenty, liberty and equality and happiness 
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for all. It was a way of admitting that the erratic and poorly designed brains 
of man could not do many of the specialized tasks of today nearly so well 
as the superior built-in >rains of the machines. As steam power had supple- 
mented or replaced muscle, so the human brain would make place for elec- 
tronics. 

Becker did nit live lorg enough to work out the implications and explore 
the possibilities in the vest uncharted terrain of “control and communica- 
tion in the animal and th= machine”—to make use of the subtitle of Norbert 
Wiener’s exciting Cybernetics, where these possibilities are probed. Had he 
survived to investigate the subject, surely he would have been captivated by 
the discovery of mach_nes that received orders, enjoyed good electronic 
memory, and, anticipating the actions of man on the basis of his reactions 
as studied by mathematicians and psychologists, made decisions on their 
own. Here he would have found vindication for his own prediction that the 
fact of progress, without tre sustaining idea, could most effectively be realized 
by leaving it to the machines. Leaving it to the machines would be one way, 
and not the worst, of giving man the long-desired opportunity of enlisting 
his historical experience, his matter-of-fact apprehension of external nature, 
in the service of his social destiny. And how the paradox would have stirred 
Becker, that at the very moment that man gave up his ihitiative to take his 
cue from the machines. which, ignoring purposes and emotions, attended 
strictly to the business et hand, he still had the cheerless solace of knowing 
that he had triumphed over them, because the machine would not know of 
its success nor recognize in man its victim, its designer and creator. Not the 
starry firmament above nor the moral law within would have filled Becker 
with wonder and awe >ut man communing with nature via an electronic 
tube, 

What he did work cut in some detail was the correlated concept of con- 
trol and planning. For to follow the rhythm and tempo set by the machines 
meant accepting responsibility to compel obedience to their needs; and this 
in turn meant organizing planning for the many, while jealously preserving 
their freedoms. This vis.on was Becker's own New Harmony, where control 
men would socialize the strategic liberties of thought and expression, learn- 
ing and teaching, and all the civil liberties that under no circumstances 
would be sacrificed. In Frogress and Power he only reached out for the vision; 
in his last books, Modern Democracy, How New Will the Better World Be? 
and Freedom and Resporsibility, he came to realize that he was doing even 
more than saving the strategic liberties. He was also drafting a rough blue- 
print for the richer culture of a socialized democracy, where the individual 
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personality would have a greater opportunity for growth than in the planless 
atomized democracy of today. 4 

So captivated was he by his vision of democracy triumphant that he pro- 
claimed in an exultant and moving passage that the traditional democratic 
values were in fact older and more universa than democracy and in no wise 
dependent on it. “They have a life of their own apart from any particular 
social system or type of civilization. They are the values which . . . men have 
commonly employed to measure the advance or the decline of civilization, 
the values they have celebrated in the saints and sages whom they have agreed 
to canonize. They are the values that readily lend themselves to rational justi- 
fication, yet need no justification.”* 

Becker had traveled a long way from doubt. Taken literally this trium- 
phant ode was at variance with all the thinking of his lifetime. It was Becker 
turned Burke in awareness of the organic unity of life and the continuity of 
human history. The words do not matter much, for it is the spirit that counts. 
It was Becker reaffirming his faith in his way of life and the way of life of 
his fathers. Even at his most cynical, he had always remained a believer at 
heart. When these last words were written he had returned to the fold. He 
had rejoined Voltaire and Condorcet and Wells and all the goodly company 
who wished humanity well. 
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Cipriano Castro, “Man ¡without a Country” 


J. Frzp RirpY and Crype E. Hewrrr 


ON March 13, 1909, tae Amerigtan public learned that ex-President Castro 
was about to sail from Europe for Venezuela. The spectacle « of a South Ameri- 
can dictator who had menaged successfully to leave his native land with mil- 
lions of dollars of booty (so it was said) and yet was willing and anxious to 
return in the face of what could be vigorous opposition from his successor, 
caught the attention of the alert New York Times, which published this 
cogent comment in its editorial columns: 


. It has usually been the custom of South American despots to remain in Europe 
with their—well, accumulated millions when they escaped with their lives from 
the overturn of their gcvernments. Castro, however, is different from the com- 
mon men of his class, wich something of the old-time fervor in his love of fighting, 
and there have been a gcod many indications that while his abilities as an ex- 
ploiter of opportunities to acquire fortune are high, he is at least as fond of power 
as of money. It is not so surprising, therefore, that, having been cured of his mys- 
terious malady, he has fcuad the delights of Europe tame and is yearning for the 
more spacious joys and dangers of his old position. . . . His resources now are 
greater than those with which he first conquered the country, and there is no 
particular reason for assuming that his welcome would be any less warm than it 
was then from the people whom his rule pleased. Gómez will have powerful out- 
side support, however, so the road to Caracas will present new difficulties to the 
famous Andino.* 


Difficulties there were to be, and no welcome. But Castro had a star and 
a destiny! Or, so he thought. Like a far more famous dictator before him, the 
ex-president fancied hiraself returning from Elba. He was reported as having 
said when he left Paris for Bordeaux, his port of embarkation: “I believe 
that God and destiny call me back to Venezuela. I intend to accomplish my 
mission there, even though it involves revolution.”? A few days later he was 
not so garrulous about zhe revolution but as melodramatic as ever. On board 
ship just before it left Bordeaux, he was asked by a reporter whether he cher- 
ished the ambition to besome again president of Venezuela. “Señor Castro 
removed his cap and replied: ‘I seek the quietude of my native soil.’ Then 
with a grandiloquent flcurish of his arms he added: “But I am a man of 
destiny. ”* 

1 New York Times, Mar. 12, 1909, p. 6, There is no comment on this “outside support.” 

2 New York Daily Tribune, Mar. 26, 1909, p. 3. “Like Francis 1 all is lost save honor. I am 


going back to Venezuela. My oaiiy needs me and my mission is there.” (1bid.) 
3 Ibid., Mar. 27, 1909, p. 2; New York Times, Mar. 27, 1909, p. 3. 
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However, as it turned out, Cipriano Castro’s “reeurn from Elba” re- 
sembled Napoleon's about as much as do the niches of the two men in world 
history. There were no “Hundred Days” for Castro—only thirty-one. There 
was no landing in Venezuela, followed by an irresistible march to the capital 
with excited bands of loyal followers flocking to the standard —there was no 
landing at all. There was no glorious climactic feat of arms—only ignomin- 
ious expulsion and a quick voyage back to Europe. 

There was, on the other hand, at least one resemblance. Both Napoleon 
and Castro had to face an overwhelming alliance of unfriendly powers. 

About the time the self-styled “Lion of the Andes” was leaving Bordeaux, 
Venezuela and the United States began to communicate earnestly with the 
Caribbean states and with the European powers that held possessions in the 
region. The aim of this diplomatic maneuvering was to prevent Castro from 
setting up any base of operations for a revolutionary movement against his 
former associates in the Venezuelan government. As the plan developed, it 
envisaged facing Castro with two alternatives—either immediate return to 
Europe or a trial in Caracas before a hostile court for the political murder of 
a former opponent.* . 

When the good ship Guadeloupe, on its outward voyage with Castro 
aboard, touched at Point-4-Pitre, Island of Guadeloupe, on April 6, 1909, the 
former president of Venezuela was officially informed by the English consul 
at that place that he would not be allowed to land on British territory. This 
meant that Castro could not disembark at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, where he 
would have been almost in sight of his native soil and might have been wel- 
comed by a colony of fellow conspirators. Despite foreknowledge of the Brit- 
ish warning, an American warship called at Port-of-Spain on April 7, just as 
a precaution." 

Not long after touching at Point-4-Pitre the Guadeloupe arrived at Fort- 
de-France, Martinique. Here Señor Castro was allowed to go ashore, but five 
days later the would-be Napoleon was literally carried in his nightclothes to 


* This “plan” and its application were reported in the columns of American newspapers 
about as rapidly as they unfolded. See, for example, New York Times, Apr. 8, 1909, p. 4, and 
Apr. 9, 1909, p. 6.  * 

5 The documentation is involved. For the date of the warning, see New York Daily Tribune, 
Apr. 8, 1909, p. 4. For the movements of the American warship, the cruiser North Carolina, see 
the Records of the Department of State, National Archives, Numerical File Vol. 298, Marshall 
to the Bureau of Naval Affairs, Washington, D. C., Port-of-Spain, Apr. 8, 1909, 3136/298. 
Stories of Castro's fellow-conspirators appeared in American news columns, e.g., New York 
Times, Apr. 7, 1909, p. 4. It apparently was Castro's plan to stop at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
rather than at La Guaira. Indeed, the French Steamship Company had earlier announced that ite 
would embark Castro only on the condition that he leave the ship before it reached Venezuela. 
(See New York Daily Tribune, Mar. 25, 1909, P. 3.) 
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dockside and deposited on a ship setting sail for Europe. An American 
cruiser lay anchored ir: the harbor watching the proceedings.® 

Castro had left Par.s on March 24. Me arrived back on April 24. In so 
short a time was his littl: drama played out.” 

Today the incident has almost been forgotten. At the time, however, 
millions of people were familia- ewith the name of Cipriano Castro. He had 
been stirring up trouble too long in an area too close to America's vital canal 
zone to have failed to build ur newspaper interest in the United States. In 
1909 his name must have been nearly as well known to residents of this coun- 
try as that of the Mexicar. dictator-president, Porftrio Díaz.* News of Castro's 
expulsion from Martinique made the front pages of the leading Sunday 
papers.? McCutcheon of the Chicago Tribune favored him with a front-page 
cartoon.” And stories of his doings before the expulsion had been headlined 
for several days on inside pages. Yet the excitement died down quickly. The 
military uprising in Turkey more than took Castro's place in the newspaper 
press. As for the contemporary periodicals, very few of them concerned them- 
selves with the affair despite its sensational aspects, and no historian has since 
made it the subject of monographic study.” 

It will be remembered that Castro, after 'nine years of misrule, had left 
Caracas for Europe and the surgeon's knife near the eng of the year 1908. 
The date of his departure was November 24. The previous day he had turned 
the government over to Juan Vicente Gómez, his lieutenant and vice-presi- 
dent.” 


6 New York Daily Tribune, Apr. 12, 1909, p. 2. Apparently officers in civilian attire from 
the United States cruiser North Carolina watched Castro’s forcible ejection and helped to make 
him as comfortable as possible on his improvised stretcher—he being actually, or feignedly, ill. 

7 Subsequently he took up Jomicile in Spain which, to follow the parallel he himself had 
encouraged, became his St, He-ena, except that he did not stay there. (See below p. 51.) 

8 The naval blockade, the Hague arbitrations, the asphalt and other controversies with 
American corporations, as well as his recent affairs with the French and Dutch governments, had 
all received much coverage in the American press. 

® See, for example, the Chicago Daily Tribune, Apr. 11, 1909, p. 13 New York Daily Tribune, 
Apr. 11, 1909, p. 13 New York Times, Apr. 11, 1909, p. I. 

10 This was a 3-column cartoon entitled “Poor Robinson Castro.” It showed the ex-president 
sitting dejectedly on a little islend surveying “keep-off” signs on numerous points of land around 
him. One such point, of course, was labeled “Venezuela.” 

11 Keeping Castro out of Venezuela was, strictly speaking, illegal. It represents dollar 
diplomacy to the “nth” degree, Yet there were not more than three or,four magazine stories 
about the episode: Current Literature, XLVI (May, 1909), 489-90; Outlook, XCI (Apr. 17, 
1909), 852-53; and Nation, XXXVIII (Apr, 22, 1909), 398. The archives of the State De- 
partment covering this period kave been open to scholars only since 1942. 

12 This was the third time (Gómez had performed his chief’s duties. In the spring of 1905 
Castro, after threatening to leave the ccuntry, had made a forty-day journey through the re- 
public instead. A year later Le pleaded ill health and again turned the government over to 
Gémez. He may have been seeking a public response in his favor in this latter case. But he 
escems to have been genuinely ill—with a kidney ailment, in November. A. Curtis Wilgus, ed., 
pee American Dictators during the First Century of Independence (Washington, 1937), pp. 
416-17. 
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The events of the next few weeks in Venezuela are 6bscure. There may 
have been a plét by Castro’s friends (some of whom had been delegated by 
their chief to watch Gómez) to assassinate the vice-president on the night of 
December 18. The appearance off-shore of hostile Dutch war vessels was an- 
nounced, and there was also an agitation by the populace of Caracas favorable 
to Gómez, but whether it was spontaneous ofincited is not clear. In any case, 
Gémez proclaimed martial law, arrested the leaders of the alleged conspiracy, 
replaced the cabinet, and assumed power in his own name on December 19, 
1908," 

His move to solicit foreign support followed so abruptly that there can be 
little doubt that Gómez, or his advisers, were deliberately basing their chances 
of ultimate success upon a complete reversal of that mistreatment of foreign 
nationals and corporations in Venezuela so long and assiduously practiced 
by Castro. On December 21, two days after his assumption of power, Gómez 
got in touch with the various legations in Caracas and proposed a settlement 
of all outstanding international questions. He even asked that an American 
warship be sent to La Guaira “in prevision of events.”** On the very same 
day, according to one report, Washington ‘sent down the battleship Maine, 
followed later by two others, the Des Moines and North Carolina, with 
United States Commissioner W. I. Buchanan on board the third.” 

Within a week or so after his assumption of power Gómez exchanged 
views with Commissioner Buchanan looking toward “an equitable and just 
arrangement of matters pending with the United States.”*” Buchanan ex- 
perienced no difficulty; an agreement was signed on February 13, 1909. 
Diplomatic relations, broken off eight months previously, were-resumed on 
March 9.” 


Gómez pursued a similar course toward the other powers. He sent the 


13 Ibid., pp. 419-20, and “End of Castro’s Rule in Venezuela,” Independent, LXV (Dec. 31, 
1908), 1586. 

i 14 The telegram to the United States State Department from the Brazilian embassy, then in 
charge of its affairs at Caracas read: “Reaction initiated against Gen. Castro. Minister for foreign 
affairs saw me today, asked make it known [to] American Government wish [of] President 
Gómez to settle satisfactorily all international questions. Thinks convenient presence of American 
warship La Guaira in prevision of events. He made similar communications to legations. Please 
transmit Rio.” Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of ¿he United States, 1909, (Washington, 
1910), p. 609. 

úl de Índependent, LXV (Dec. 31, 1908), 1586. On December 2r the battleship Maine had 
steamed south from Hampton Roads under sealed orders. Both the State and Navy Departments 
refused to reveal its destination at first. There was a general belief that it was going to La Guaira. 
The truth of this rumor was admitted by the State Department on December 23 in announcing 
Buchanan's departure. (New York Times, Dec. 22, 1908, p. 7 and Dec. 24, 1908, p. 2.) 

16 Buchanan to Root, Dec. 31, 1908 [tel.], Foreign Relations, 1909, p. 612. 

17 Gómez to Roosevelt, Mar. 9, 1909; Roosevelt to Gómez, Feb. 27, 1909 (trans.), Exposición 
que dirige al congreso nacional en sus sesiones constitucionales de 1909 el ciudadano ministro de 
relaciones exteriores (ed. oficial; Caracas, 1909), pp. 161, 169. 
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respected Juan de Jesús Paúl to Paris and the Hague on a special mission on 
December 24. On that date also he reached an accord with Colombia regard- 
ing a boundary dispute.** , 

In the meantime. ex-President Cipriano Castro had been successfully 
undergoing an operacion in Europe. Aside from that inconvenience, he may 
have been enjoying himself. uring his first three weeks in Germany his 
hotel expenses were said to have been $500 a day.” It is mprally certain, how- 
ever, that he did not zelish the news that soon came to him from Venezuela. 
Perhaps because he was avid for power, perhaps because he thought he 
needed more money, perhaps because he wanted revenge on his perfidious 
henchman, Castro decided to return to America. 

Although, as evenzs turned out, Gómez did not need to fear his coming, 
he feared it nevertheless. How many friends the former president might have 
had in Caracas was not known. That he had some was sure. That people 
might flock to his stendard, once he unfurled it on Venezuelan soil, was a 
possibility to be reckoned with.? 

It was on the afternoon of March 23, 1909, that the State Department in 
Washington received its first official intimation of Castro's impending re- 
turn. It came from tke acting head of the royal embassy of the Netherlands 
in Washington, who stated that Castro would leave on the twenty-sixth from 
Bordeaux on the S.S. Guadeloupe and that he would attempt to land either 
in Venezuela or Panama. Royaards, Dutch chargé d’affaires ad interim in 
Washington, had been -equested to bring the matter to the knowledge of the 
United States “insofar as it may be necessary.”** Secretary Knox himself 
acknowledged the note a few days later, March 27, and on the same day ad- 
vised both the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy of the contents 
of the message.” 


18 New York Times, Dec 25, 1908, p. 2. Exposición . . . 1909, p. vii. Luis Correa, comp., 
El general ]. V. Gómez, eocumentos para la historia de su gobierno (Caracas, 1925), p. 28, 
“Mensaje al Congreso,” May 29, 1905. There originated in London at this time a rumor to the 
effect that the Castro-Gómez trouble was all part of a big plot being engineered by the former 
to effect a settlement with the Dutch, and that when this objective had been reached, Castro 
would resume power. (New York Times, Dec. 24, 1908, p. 4.) 

19 Medical and clinical =x>enses were reported to be $8,250. New York Daily Tribune, Mar. 
24, 1909, P. 3. 

20 The New York Timez, in an editorial (Mar, 29, 1909, p. 6), spoke of the Gómez adminis- 
tration being “so comically afraid of what would happen if the deposed dictator were to have a 
chance to appeal to the peop.e who are supposed to hate him so bitterly.” 

21 Records of the Depar:r.ent of State, National Archives, Numerical File Vol. 297, Royaards 
to Secretary of State, Mar. 23, 1909, 3136/126. (All citations subsequently made to this source 
will be to documents found in Numerical File Vols. 297 or 298. Inasmuch, however, as the 
jacket numbers run consecucively from 3136/126 to 3136/255, all future reference to numerical 
file volume numbers will be omitted for the sake of brevity.) 

22 P, C. Knox to Secretary of Waz, Mar. 27, 1909, and P, C. Knox to Secretary of Navy, 
Mar. 27, 1909, ibid. 
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From that moment until danger of a Castro uprifing in Venezuela was 
past the resources of the Executive Department of the United States were 
industriously utilized to keep Caftro away from this hemisphere. Two days 
after Knox had informed the Navy Department of Castro’s projected voyage, 
Huntington Wilson, Acting Secretary of State, wrote Secretary of the Navy 
Meyer as follows: e 


Six: 


. I have the honor to inform you that, in the judgment of the Department of 
State, it is necessary to the interests of this Government that a vessel of the Navy 
be immediately ordered to La Guaira, with instructions to keep informed of the 
movements of the ex-President Castro, in so far as his return to Venezuela may 
be for the purpose of overthrowing the government, and to be prepared to protect 
American interests in case of the conditions indicated. . . .2 


In the same communication Wilson spoke of Castro's possible overthrow 
of the Gómez government as “an eventuality which would be disastrous not 
only to American but to all other foreign interests in that Republic.” 

The naval vessel was sent. As a matter of fact, the Navy Department 
ordered three ships to keep track of Castro's movements. The instructions 
disclosed the firmness of United States attitude at this time: 


6 

Strictly confidential. Ex-President Castro sailed March twenty-sixth steamer 
Guadeloupe from Bordeaux for Venezuela probably touching Trinidad. Avowed 
intention to recover power. Send NORTH CAROLINA and MONTANA Trini- 
dad to report Castro’s movements. If he leaves by vessel ships will follow closely 
to point of landing on Venezuelan soil. Direct Marshall exercise greatest discre- 
tion carrying out these orders. Direct PADUCAH report to Marshall for duty. 
She will proceed La Guayra to observe and report if landing is made there. Com- 
municate to Department through Curacao.** 


Not only was the United States government prepared to employ its navy 
in keeping an eye on Castro; it was also doing its best to provide a cold re- 
ception for Señor Castro in this hemisphere. During the evening of March 
27 the State Department had received a telegram from William W. Russell, 
its newly reinstalled minister at Caracas, revealing official Venezuelan appre- 
hension regarding Castro’s return. Venezuela, still at diplomatic odds with 
France but desirous of ascertaining that country’s views, had asked Russell 
“to communicate with French Government and inquire officially what atti- 
tude of French would be with respect to Castro, as a passenger on board 

23 Huntington Wilson to Secretary of Navy, Mar. 29, 1909, ibid. 

24 Meyer, Secretary of Navy, to Secretary of State, Mar. 31, 1909, ibid., 3136/134. This 


is a copy of a telegram sent to Rear Admiral C. H. Arnold, U.S.N., Commanding the Squadron 
for Special Service at Caimanera, Cuba. 
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French vessel and in Venezuelan waters, should the Venezuelan government 
attempt to arrest him fcr trial as a common criminal in the suits now insti- 
tuted against him.”* , 

Needless to say, the United States promptly made the inquiry. Someone 
from the State Department, probably Huntington Wilson, immediately saw 
Jules Jusserand, who promised to&communicate with his government about 
the matter and expressed < personal sympathy with the attitude of the United 
States.** The next move was to inform London, Paris, and the Hague of that 
same attitude. In messages containing much pointed phraseology and sev- 
eral leading suggestions, Knox instructed his représentatives at those capitals 
as follows: 


You may also say that we are sending a warship to La Guira [sic] with in- 
structions to keep informed of the movements of ex-President Castro in so far as 
his return to Venezuela may be for the purpose of overthrowing the Government 
and to be prepared to protact American interests in the eventuality indicated; and 
that we feel that in the present circumstances the position of Mr. Castro nearly 
approaches that of an outlaw and that those Governments which for financial, 
geographical or other reasons are interested in the maintenance of a responsible 
government in Venezuela should take all legitimate measures to prevent their 
ships or territory from being used in a way which would hamper the Government 
of Venezuela in dealing uta the menace of Castro’s return. [Italics ours.] 

We have asked -the French Ambassador here to answer the question of the 
Venezuelan Government as to their attitude if it were sought to take Castro on a 
criminal charge from a French ship. We are glad to believe that the Governor of 
Trinidad has been instructed not to tolerate activities there dangerous to the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela,?? 


For information purposes, copies were also sent to the American legations 
at Bogotá and Panama.”* 

An indication that the British had independently interested themselves 
in the matter was contained in Ambassador Reid’s reply to Knox’s cablegram: 


Saw Sir Edward Grey om receipt of today’s cipher despatch about Castro. He 


25 Russell to Secretary of State, Mar. 27, 1909 [rec. 9:01 P.M.], ibid., 3136/127. Russell sug- 
gested the advisability of an Amer:can cruiser calling in Venezuelan waters early in April. For 
the sending of this dispatch Ruse had special permission to use the French Cable Company 
lines which had been closed since 1905 by order of Castro, In March, 1909, the line was open 
for the use of Venezuela and of the company in facilitating negotiations for a settlement. (Russell 
to Secretary of State, Apr. 4, 1969, ¿bid., 3136/141.) Subsequently the line was opened in con- 
nection with this Castro affair (sze Postal Telegraph Company to Department of State, Apr. 3, 
1909, ibid., 3136/138). 

, 26 There are two memorandams on this matter, one unsigned but bearing the stamp of 
the Assistant Secretary, the other from Wilson to Jusserand, Mar. 29, 1909. (Ibid. 3136/127.) 

27 Ibid. (jacket number not given, presumably 3136/127). This same file also contains a 
cepy of the actual telegram from Knox to the London embassy bearing the same language and 
ES to repeat by telegraph to Paris and the Hague. The telegram was sent on March 30. 

Ibid. 
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had already acted on his own information on same subject aad asked Colonial Of- 
fice if they would not have authority to prevent Castro landing at all. He would 
like to do this and hoped could soon ¢ll me answer from Colonial Office. 


The following day the French revealed that they had no objection to Cas- 
tro’s arrest on board the Guadeloupe when it arrived in Venezuelan waters 
and that they were in complete accord with American views.’ Castro’s re- 
ception promised jo be frigid. 

Although the State Department temporarily slackened its overt action it 
did not suspend its apprehensive vigilance. William W. Russell had informed 
his chief on March 21 that up to that time there had been no complete reac- 
tion against Castro in Venezuela and that almost all the old followers of 
Castro either were in Caracas or were preparing to go there. Russell referred 
to the session of Congress scheduled to open on May 23 as being awaited 
with some anxiety, inasmuch as it was the same Congress that had been 
chosen and completely controlled by General Castro.** This evoked from 
A. A. Adee, second assistant secretary, the suggestion that Castro might stop 
somewhere in the Caribbean and prepare to “return to Elba” on May 23. 
“We ought to have two or three vessels on the Venezuelan coasts before that 
time,” he added.” 

On April 1, the day following the receipt of Russell’s dispatch, a personal 
letter arrived from W. I. Buchanan for Secretary Knox. This communication 
also indicated some possibility (though Buchanan thought it was slight) that 
Castro might regain power, and offered justification for United States inter- 
vention that was close to Knox’s heart—the settlement of important claims 
pending between the United States and Venezuela was at stake: 


It seems to me that our interests now in Venezuela, growing out of the obliga- 
tions that have been assumed toward us by the present Government in the matter 
of the arbitration of the three claims, the protocols for which require the approval 
of their Congress, which meets early in May, are such as to warrant us in exert- 


29 Reid to Secretary of State, No, 385 [tel.], Mar. 31, 1909, ibid., 3136/128. 

30 See the unsigned memorandum dated March 31, 1909, concerning a telephone call from 
the French ambassador to the State Department, ¿bid., 3136/143. The French attitude toward 
Castro’s arrest is also revealed in White to Secretary of State, Apr. 1, 1909 [tel.], 3136/135, 
and confirmed in White to Knox, No. 682, Apr. 2, 1909, 3136/158. A dispatch from Minister 
Russell received the previous day indicated that the French had several weeks before sought to 
ascertain what the attitude of Venezuela would be if Castro attempted to land in Venezuela on 
board a French ship. They were informed that he would be arrested, imprisoned, and tried as 
any common criminal. (Russell to Secretary of State, No. 345, Mar. 21, 1909, ¿bid., 3136/130-32.) 
Apparently the Dutch did not feel that the American note called for a reply. 

81 Russell to Secretary of State, Mar. 21, 1909 [rec, Mar. 31], No. 345, ibid., 3136/130-32. 
A second and more complete analysis of the relative strengths of Gómez and Castro is contained 
in Russell to Secretary of State, No. 356, Mar. 28, 1909 [rec. Apr, 8], 3136/148. He concluded 
that Castro would not take the chance of forcing his way into the country. 

32 Memorandum, Adee to Wilson, Apr. 1, 1909, ibid., 3136/130-32. 
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ing our influence in the direction of peace and good order there for some time to 
come; and I venture to suggest in line with this that I believe it would be wise to 
have one of our ships drop in at La Guirg [sic] before the arrival of the French 
ship on which Castro is coming and to have another drop in at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, to be there at tne time the ship bearing him reaches there.*® 


These reports, and perhaps spme items appearing in the press, may have 
influenced Knox to suggest firmness to President Gómez. At any rate, on 
April 1 Knox sent instructions to Russell which, after inf8rming him of the 
various steps taken by the United States, concluded: 


This action has been taken in implicit reliance upon the Government of Presi- 
dent Gómez, whose failure in the present crisis might restore conditions disgrace- 
ful to all America. To faci‘itate the friendly action of the United States in watching 
events you will request that permission be now granted to use the French Cable 
for telegrams between our ships, the Legation, and the Department.** 


More fidgeting on the part of the department was caused by a telegram 
from its minister in Panama, Herbert G. Squiers, who reported an uncon- 
firmed rumor that Castzo might land at Colón. “The President said,” re- 
ported Squiers, “he will >ermit him to land but will not allow him to violate 
the neutrality of Panaman territory by any revolutionary movements against 
present Venezuelan Government.”** A memorandum attached by Alvey A. 


Adee betrayed a rather forceful attitude. lts author made this suggestion to 
Wilson: 


If we are bound to assist Panama in any righteous cause, we have the right to 
prevent Panama from involving us in any unrighteous cause. Hence it could be 
argued that if Panama should prove unable (or unwilling) to effectively restrain 
Castro from making Panaman territory the base of hostile operations against a 


33 Buchanan to Knox, Mar. 31, 1909, ¿bid., 3136/139. Knox referred this letter to his three 
assistants. 

“34 Knox to Russell, Apr. 1, 1909, ibid., 3136/135. A more dispassionate statement appeared 
in a note from the department to the Secretary of the Navy dated April 9: “The relative strength 
of the Government of President Gémez and of the Castro faction in Venezuela is problematical 
and thus this Department has Leen unable to avoid anxiety as to what might ultimately result 
should Castro set foot on Vezezuelan soil. Nevertheless, in view of the expressed intentions of 
the Venezuelan Government, the Department has not actually requested that Castro’s exclusion 
from territory in the neighborhood of Venezuela should take the form of deportation to Europe— 
the course, however, which seems most free from elements of danger.” (Wilson to Secretary of the 
Navy, Apr. 9, 1909, ibid., 3135/ between 153 and 154.) Two days beforé, Knox had telegraphed 
Russell: “Disquieting newspaper rumors that Gómez may allow Castro to regain control. Is the 
Government still quite certain to arrest him in accordance with the understanding upon which 
we have acted? . .. Unless this is certain it will be difficult for the Government of Venezuela 
to justify itself in not excluding Castro from Venezuelan territory.” (Knox to Russell, Apr. 7, 
1909, ¿bid., 3136/144.) Russell replied: “There is a decided sentiment against Castro and the 
men who are actually running the Government are his bitter enemies and are too much compli- 
cated now not to use every effo:t to prevent his return to power. . . . Administration controls 
Gómez and is decidedly anti-Castro.” (Russell to Secretary of State [undated but rec. Apr. 9, 
1909], ibid., 3136/149.) 

85 Squiers to Secretary of Stete [undated but rec. Apr. 3, 1909], ibid., 3136/140. 
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friendly state with which the United States are at peace, the*United States has the 
right to step in and enforce TARAR duty in the premises. 


Rumors, however, were soon dissipated by the reality of Castro’s appear- 
ance in West Indian waters. It must have been with some relief that Wash- 
ington learned of the British decision to forpid him to take refuge in Trini- 
dad.** 

The limited nåture of the documentation does not fully indicate the of- 
ficial tension, but the official record is supplemented by the newspaper press. 
As early as March 31 the New York Times was aware of the “close watch 
... being kept by the United States on the movement of former President 
Castro of Venezuela,” but it wondered just how the United States was going 
“to deal with him in order to prevent him from overthrowing the arrange- 
ments made by this country with the new Government.”* Britain had at first 
adopted her traditional attitude of allowing political refugees domicile in her 
territory so long as they did not make it a base of hostile operations against 
a friendly nation.** Just what Washington did to modify that attitude is ap- 
parently not a matter of official record, but a London news story printed in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune said that the British change in policy occurred 
after an urgent request from the United States and that it was considered “a 
friendly act to America and the other powers more directly interested in 
Venezuela.”*” The article further stated that it had not occurred to Great 
Britain at first that Castro would make Trinidad a base for revolutionary 
activity, but that as soon as the United States pointed it out as a probability 
the English took action.* 

The British government, in harmony with this new decision, informed 
its consuls in Martinique and Guadeloupe, points Castro was scheduled to 
touch prior to reaching Trinidad, of its decision to refuse the former presi- 
dent refuge in Trinidad and requested them to warn Castro of that fact.* 

36 Reid to Secretary of State, No. 388 [tel.], Apr. 6, 1909, ibid., 3136/142. 

37 New York Times, Mar. 31, 1909, p. 2. 

88 That this was the traditional English attitude cannot be doubted. See John Bassett Moore, 
A Digest of International Law (Washington, 1906), IL, 428, and Wheaton’s Elements of Inter- 
national Law, ed. by Coleman Phillipson (sth ed. in English; London, 1916), p. 193. The latter 
calls it “an almost universal rule” adding, however, that it does not hold “if the hospitality of a 
State is so abused . . . that the safety of its neighbors becomes impaired.” 

89 Chicago Daily Tribune, Apr. 7, 1909, p. 1. A New York Times dispatch from Trinidad 
also speaks of an “urgent” request. (See the issue of Apr. 7, 1909, p. 4.) 

40 Chicago Daily Tribune, Apr. 7, 1909, P. 1. The statements, even in their naiveté, do noth- 
ing but corroborate the official story as it appears in the correspondence with Reid in London 
heretofore noted. Perhaps also that is all there is to the story, but it seems likely that there may 
have been some unrecorded conversations on one or both sides of the Atlantic. The problem of 
the diplomatic historian in respect to the probable incompleteness of the record is acknowledgeda 
by Henry F. Pringle in his discussion of Theodore Roosevelt's alleged ultimatum to the kaiser in 


December, 1902. (Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt, a Biography [New York, 1931], pp. 284-89.) 
, * Russell to Secretary of State, Apr. 6, 1909 [tel.], Recs. Dept. of State, 3136/144. 
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He was so warned$ it will be recalled, while at Point-d-Pitre, Guadeloupe. 

As soon as they kad been apprised,of the action of Great Britain, the 
Venezuelans requested the United States to inform the French and “see if 
France will not take the same action in regard to her West Indies colonies 
where French vessel s-ops.”** The telegram from Russell containing this re- 
quest was received in the late affernoon of April 6; Jusserand was told of the 
Venezuelan request o2 the following day, and a dispatgh containing the 
same information and request was promptly cabled to Ambassador White in 
Paris.** The French government responded immediately. It acted that same 
afternoon. A telegram ic Knox from White, sent and received April 8, 1909, 
read: 


Your telegram yesterday: In communicating it to Foreign Office I have ascer- 
tained that Minister for -be Colonies cabled Governor of Martinique last night to 
expel Castro from the islend by the first steamer leaving for Europe and to particu- 
larly take care that he dces not get aboard a steamer bound for any port in Amer- 
ica.** 


On the whole, this ztep was pleasing to the French press, which seemed 
to enjoy the discomfiture of the “Napoleon of the Andes.” Liberté stated 
that the French government had information regarding Castro’s political and 
military plans which rencered his expulsion advisable. Temps said that Great 
Britain was consulted before the action was taken.* 

So Castro was to retarn to Europe. But the powers could not cease their 
watchfulness. Were Castro to elude them now the game might still be lost. 
There had always been for Castro potential bases of operations other than 
Trinidad, Martinique, o- Venezuela itself. There were, for instance, Colom- 
bia, or Panama, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, or the Danish West Indies. 

Colombia seemed to be especially promising when a revolt against the 
government of that country broke out in the Goajira district, adjacent to that 
southwestern corner of “enezuela which had originally been Castro’s home 


42 Ibid, 

43 Ibid. 

44 White to Secretary of State, Apr. 8, 1909, ¿bid., 3136/147. Knox forwarded this pleasing 
information to Venezuela immediately. On the sixth S. Pichon had renewed the assurance al- 
ready given to the United States that his government would have no objection to the arrest of 
Castro in La Guaira from off < French vessel and that in any case it was in accord with inter- 
national law that a merchant v-stel should be submitted, while in port, to the local jurisdiction. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs eren went so far as to add: “. . . if Mr. Castro should disembark 
in a French colony of the Antil es, the precautions necessary to prevent him from using territory 
of the Republic for fomenting troubles in Venezuela, would be taken.” (This is as quoted in 
White to Secretary of State, Apr. 6, 1909, ibid., 3136/171-72.) 

45 The attitude of the Freaca press was revealed in dispatches to the New York Daily 
Tribune, Apr. 9, 1909, p. 2. Le Journal was one paper which took exception, pointing out that 
Gómez was an usurper and that probably the United States was doing this in return for a settle- 
ment of sordid business affairs (b:d.). 
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and had always given him loyal support. It was probably “with some anxiety, 
then, that the Colombian minister gn Washington called on Huntington 
Wilson for a long conference in regard to the implications of this threat. A 
brother of Castro and some friends of the deposed despot were said to be im- 
plicated, and the United States took steps to keep close tab on the individuals 
concerned.** Huntington Wilson wrote in "a memorandum covering the 
conversation with the Colombian diplomat: “It is interesting to reflect how 
the Governments of Venezuela and Colombia naturally turn to the United 
States as their friend when hard pressed in a case of this kind.”* 

There were two possibilities in Panama: the Canal Zone and the Re- 
public. The War Department, on April 6, had ordered the exclusion of Castro 
from the Canal Zone. Goethals had telegraphed from Culebra on the tenth 
that President José Domingo de Obaldia of Panama intended to allow Castro 
to land in the Republic of Panama if he tried to, but that he was going to 
keep a close watch on him with the purpose of banishing him if he took 
any steps to disturb the peace in Venezuela.* Secretary of War Dickinson 
had transmitted copies of this telegram to both the President and the Depart- 
ment of State. The next day Knox received the following note from Taft: 


. April 14, 1909 
MY DEAR SECRETARY: 
You have seen the confidential telegram from Goethals. I think I could, by a 
special telegram to Obaldia, induce him to exclude Castro if you think it important. 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Wm. H. Tarr* 


With Castro’s exclusion from the Caribbean and with his forced return 
to France the danger described by Goethals passed and no action was taken 
on the President's suggestion. But this note from Taft is impressive evidence 
of the determination of the government of the United States to prevent Castro 
from regaining power in Venezuela. - 

Ex-president Castro was reportedly friendly with José Santos Zelaya of 
Nicaragua and may have planned to visit the Nicaraguan dictator if neces- 
sary. But had he gone farther in that direction on the Guadeloupe it would 
have been by way of La Guaira, and he probably would have been arrested at 
that port. As it was, of course, he did not get even that far. 

48 Isaac A, Manning, American consul at Cartagena, to State Department, No. 318, Apr. 10, 
1909, Recs, Dept. of State, 3136/177 and Memorandum, Apr. 3, 1909, 3136/151-52. The Navy 
was also requested to inform the department through its legations, if Castro landed on the 
South American littoral near to Venezuela. (Wilson to Secretary of the Navy, Apr. 9, 1909, tbid., 
3136/between 153 and.154.) ` 

47 Memorandum, Apr. 3, 1909, ibid., 3136/151-52. 


48 Secretary of War to the-Secretary of State, Apr. 13, 1909, ibid., 3136/160-61. 
48 Taft to Knox, Apr. 14, 1909, ibid., 3136/166-68. 
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It may have be&n similar reasons and delay in communications that caused 
the State Department to ignore a repprt from Minister William Lawrence 
Merry to the effect zhat Castro was scheduled to disembark at Port Limón, 
Costa Rica.” 

It is possible that the United States made some representations to Copen- 
hagen regarding Cas-ro and dfe Danish West Indies. There is nothing in the 
official record to support this, but several news stories point in that direction. 
At least they indicate that Denmark was on the alert. After it had become 
clear that Castro could not stay in Fort-de-France, rumors had begun to arise 
that he might go to St. Thomas. At this point a Copenhagen news story had 
reported the Danes as saying that they had not officially heard of any such 
rumors and that therefore they had no policy concerning their content. 
Neither had Venzuele asked them to forbid such a move on Castro’s part." 
Two other news stories had brought the United States into the picture. The 
first may have been pure conjecture, at least there is no supporting evidence 
in the records of the Szate Department; the second presumably was based 
on fact. From Copenhagen on April 10 came the following item: “The 
United States has approached Denmark regarding the possible expulsion of ` 
Cipriano Castro from St. Thomas.” The second story read: “St. Thomas, 
D. W. I., April 1o—The battleship Maine came into p8rt today. She will re- 
main here about five days to give the crew shore liberty.”*? Perhaps this last 
was just a coincidence, bat it accorded remarkably with United States policy. 
The following dispatck from Copenhagen, however, inspires confidence by 
the nature of its content: 


Copenhagen, April 1:.—The government has instructed the Governor of the 
Danish West Indies under no circumstances to permit ex-President Castro to land 
in that territory. These mstructions were issued in response to a cable dispatch 
from the colonial officials asking what measures they should take in case of Castro’s 
attempting to make his residence at any of those ports.” 


The Netherlands government, once it had informed the State Depart- 
ment of Castro’s proposed return to Venezuela, had ceased to participate in 


50 W, L. Merry to Knox, Apr. 2, 1909, ibid., 3136/165. The note was not received until 
April 15, which was beyond the canger date. On April 16 Merry apologized for sending incorrect 
information (3136/175-76.) 

51 New York Daily Tribune, Apr. 10, 1909, p. 2. The Copenhagen dispatch is dated April 9. 

52 Ibid., Apr. 11, 1909, p. 2. On April 7 (p. 4) the Washington correspondent, of the New 
York Times had written: “No overtures have been made to Denmark, but it is considered prac- 
tically assured that if Castro dos .and on St. Thomas the Danish Government will join the other 
nations in refusing him shelter.” 

58 New York Times, Apr. 12, 1909, p- 4, and New York Daily Tribune, Apr. 12, 1909, p. 2. 
The story fits in with the trend of events already noted and could as easily represent independent 
Danish attitude as it could further machinations of the government of the United States. 
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the drama (so far as either the State Department or the newspaper record in- 
dicates). A plausible reason is not hard to find. In view of the strained and 
even disrupted relations between the Netherlands'and Venezuela, brought 
about in large part by the actions of Castro himself, it seems inconceivable 
that the exiled dictator, even with his conceig, could have imagined that he 
would have been allowed on either Aruba or Curacáo for the purpose of plot- 
ting a coup d'état Against his successor; and, besides, the Guadeloupe was 
not scheduled to call at Dutch territory.” Reports suggested that the United 
States had exchanged views with the Netherlands, but whether these refer 
to the Royaards note of March 27 and its acknowledgment or to something 
else is not clear.” g 

In any case Castro, the outcast, could find no refuge in the New World. 
The combination of powers against him had been overwhelming. The story 
of his short stay at Martinique and of his expulsion from the island can 
hardly be told more succinctly than in the words of Jacques D. Schnegg, 
United States vice and deputy consul there. The Guadeloupe had arrived at 
Fort-de-France on April 6 about nine o'clock in the evening. Castro, his 
brother Carmelo, and a male servant disembarked the following morning; 
his wife, sister, and brother-in-law continued on the voyage with the inten- 
tion of landing at La Guaira. “Ex-President Castro,” reported Mr. Schnegg, 


although looking tired and preoccupied was quite lively on the day of his land- 
ing and took a walk early in the morning of April 8th. 

Then suddenly he took to his bed a little later on the same morning and from 
that moment denied himself to all callers, while his brother, who claimed to be a 
doctor, stated that General Castro was ill, the incision made for the operation in 
Berlin having opened for about three inches; the temperature being feverish and 
the patient not being able to take any solid food. 

Meanwhile the Governor of Martinique had asked for instructions from the 
French Government and received answer that Mr. Castro should be ordered off 
Martinique as quickly as possible. 

As the French Transatlantic liner “Versailles” back from Colon, Columbian [sic] 
and Venezuelan ports was due at Fort-de-France on April roth. in the morning, 
Mr. Castro was notified officially to get ready to embark on that steamer. 

This he refused to do, stating he was not fit to undertake the trip, being ill. 

In the morning of April roth the Governor requested Dr. Bouvier, the fore- 
most doctor of the island, to examine Mr. Castro with a view of sending him to 


54 There had been a much more bitter and personal aspect to that quarrel than to the one 
between Castro and France. 

55 Navy to State Department, Mar. 31, 1909, Recs. Dept. of State, 3136/133. 

56 Wilson to Secretary of Navy, Apr. 9, 1909, ibid., 3136/between 153 and 154, and New 
York Times, Apr. 7, 1909, p. 4, “It was acknowledged at the State Department today that this 
Government had exchanged views with the Governments of Great Britain, France, the Nether- 
ands, Panama, Colombia, and Venezuela with reference to the action to be pursued in the case 
of Castro.” 
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the military hospital if he was really quite sick or to oblige him to take the “Ver- 
sailles” bound for France via Guadeloupe 

Dr. Bouvier reported that Mr. Castro was in a condition to travel, but owing 
to a protest made by the Hotel keeper who is a local politician, by some of his 
friends, backed also by a teacher of the local Lyceum who had been a fellow 
traveller of Mr. Castro on the “Guadeloupe” and testified that Mr. Castro was 
quite sick during the voyage afd that he had suffered from bleeding, the Gov- 
ernor, to avoid all responsibility, named a commission of three doctors, Dr. Bouvier 
and two others, who called on Mr. Castro and examined hih. 

The “Versailles” which was to sail at 6 pm was held by the Governor, and 
as soon as the three doctors sent their report to the Governor that Mr. Castro was 
fit to embark, the police who were watching the hotel summoned Mr. Castro to 
dress and go on board immediately. 

He refused even to dress and he was taken from his bed, clothed in under- 
wear, put on a stretcher. carried under escort of the police on board of the “Ver- 
sailles” laying [sic] at her wharf and ten minutes later, at 9 pm of April roth, the 
steamer sailed for Guadzloupe. Mr. Castro was accompanied by his brother and 
servant. 

The cruiser “North Carolina”, commander Marshall, arrived on April roth at 
3 pm and as requested >y the Captain, who had received instructions from the 
Navy Department, I did my best to cooperate with him. 

I acquainted Commander Marshall with all the facts I knew and kept him 
posted about the last movements of General Castro, which were confirmed in the 
interview we had with the Governor of Martinique in the morning of April 11th.5* 


For a few days follcwing the fateful tenth the United States Navy kept 
watch over the Versailles to see that Castro did not debark while that ship 
was making its way out of the Antilles.** Then, on April 14, Knox wrote Sec- 
retary Meyer as follows: 


... This Department is under great obligation to your Department for its 
assistance in the observation of Sefior Castro’s movements. It is now of the opin- 
ion, however, that the recent reason for retaining any ships in the Southern West . 
Indies and off the coast of Venezuela entirely disappears when the ship on which 
Señor Castro has sailed is finally cleared for a European port.** 


Gómez and the powers had thwarted Señor Castro. The return from 
Elba had been prévented. 

It must have been flattering as well as exasperating to the ex-dictator to 
have been the object of such international concern.” He perhaps did not 
know it at the time, but the American press revealed that President Taft’s 
cabinet made Castro’s plans a subject of discussion at its meetings and that 

57 Schnegg to Assistant Secretary of State, Apr. 13, 1909, Recs. Dept. of State, 3136/173. 
The dispatch was endorsed from the Second Assistant Secretary to Mr. Wilson: “I am afraid 
Mr. Castro in his ‘illness’ was pleying to the galleries. He is pretty clever.” 

58 Meyer to Secretary of Szats, Apr. 12, 1909, ibid., 3136/157. 


59 Knox to Secretary of Navr, Apr. 14, 1909, ibid., 3136/163. 
60 Observation made by the New York Times, Apr. 8, 1909, p. 10, 
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Taft and Secretary Knox had privately been conferring about him.** Taft 
even made one public utterance regagding the deposed warrior, in which he is 
reported to have told the press that he considered Castro an “international 
outlaw” and that as such he should receive scant courtesy from the powers.” 

Señora Castro’s movements after she was,separated from her husband at 
Fort-de-France were watched with equal vigilance. Schnegg reported that 
when the Guadeleupe left that port the U.S.S. Montana followed in its 
wake. The U.S.S. Paducah kept watch at La Guaira,“ where the Vene- 
zuelans took every precaution to keep Señora Castro from landing. The 
Guadeloupe was forced to anchor twenty feet off the dock and only a few 
authorized personnel were allowed to approach the steamer. A small com- 
mittee of local authorities went aboard to check the passenger lists and bag- 
gage manifests and interview Mrs. Castro, who seemed to take her prohibi- 
tion from landing with somewhat more dignity than her husband had been 
able to summon earlier. Following the suggestion of April 14 from Knox 
to Meyer that the Navy no longer need keep watch over Castro, vessels of 
the United States Navy ceased to shadow the Guadeloupe. Señora Castro 
made no attempts to land at any point in America and soon rejoined her 
husband in Europe.® 

Although no one $pot can be considered Castro’s St. Helena, he was from 
this time until his death fifteen years later an international outcast, a man 
without a country. From France he went to Spain, and in July, 1911, he was 
said to have made a second futile attempt to regain power in Venezuela. Near 
the end of 1912 he arrived at the port of New York and, after a brief deten- 
tion by the immigration authorities, was allowed to enter the United States. 
It was reported that he attended the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson early 
the next year but returned to Europe shortly thereafter. It was rumored in 
July, 1913, that he had seized the Venezuelan town of Coro, and early in 
1914 it was said that he was in Trinidad. In July of the following year it was 
reported that he had been expelled from the Dutch West Indies. In the sum- 
‘mer of 1916 he and his wife spent some time in New York and then left for 
Puerto Rico to establish a permanent residence in San Juan. Since this prob- 
ably required the permission of the United States government, it leads to the 

81 Chicago Daily Tribune, Apr. 8, 1909, p. 1. 

82 Ibid., Apr. 10, 1909, p. 5. 

83 Schnegg to Assistant Secretary of State, Apr. 13, 1909, Recs. Dept. of State, 3136/173. 

84 Meyer to Secretary of State, Apr. 12, 1909, ibid., 3136/154. 

65 Herman F. Betew, American Vice-Consul at La Guaira, to State Department, No. 200, 


ee 1909, ibid., 3136/174. See also, Russell to Secretary of State, [tel.], Apr. 11, 1909, 
3136/150. 

$6 Squiers to Secretary of State, Apr. 14, 1909, ¿bid., 3136/159 and 3136/164; Herbert R. 
Wright, American Consul at Puerto Cabello, to Secretary of State, Apr. 24, 1909, 3136/180. 
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speculation that the exile was still being kept under close scrutiny by the 
Washington authorities. In August, 191, he is said to have visited Cuba and 
Mexico; in the following September he was in New York again; and late 
in October he is reported to have been in Trinidad. Then his wanderings 
appear to have ceased. He seems to have been content to stay in San Juan. 

The mantle of obscurity covers his next seven years, until in July, 1924, 
according to rumor, an attempt was made to assassinate him. True or false, 
the course of his life was almost run out. On the fourth of the following De- 
cember death put an end to the turbulent career of the bold little tyrant who 
had disturbed the chaacelleries of the leading powers for nearly a decade and 
had been consigned by them to the role of “man without a country” for an- 
other decade and a helf. He is said to have died a natural death in a shabby 
little house in the sluras of the Puerto Rican capital. In reporting his demise 
the New York Times recalled his erratic, cruel, and exasperating rule at 
Caracas, his lack of education, his sudden rise from poverty to wealth, his 
extravagant spending of his fortune. “Such,” concluded the journalist, “was 
the Andean cattle thief who put his country in his pocket and drank cham- 
pagne as he laughed az che foreign offices.” ° 

The Castro affair cf 1909 afforded a remarkable display of unanimity in 
both sentiment and accion on the part of the great potvers, and on the part 
of certain small powers as well. The original and spontaneous attitude of all 
of them had been to do nothing to interfere with Venezuela’s attempt to ar- 
rest Cipriano Castro aad bring him to trial for political murder, but an ex- 
change of views with the British, French, Dutch, Colombian, and Panaman 
governments developec the common conviction that Castro’s return to Vene- 
zuela in any circumstances would be fraught with the danger of an ultimate 
reversion to the intolerable regime of earlier years.* None of the interested 
governments had any cesire to see this happen. 

Strictly speaking, ther actions were illegal. Castro was able to do what 
he so frequently had been able to do before—to keep the forms of justice on 
his side. Technically h= was in the right. Technically his enemies were in 
the wrong. As a private citizen of a nation at peace with the various powers 
concerned he merely wished to return home. He had committed no overt 
acts of violence agains: his government. When informed that Venezuela 
had preferred murder charges against him he made a show of welcoming 
the opportunity to stand trial and to clear his name.” 

87 Dec. 14, 1924. This summary of Castro's activities during his long exile is based largely 
on the same newspaper, which publishes an excellent index. For a summary of the dictator's 
political career, see J. Fred Rippy in A. Curtis Wilgus, ed., South American Dictators, pp. 410-18. 


88 Such are almost the exact words used by Wilson in his note to Secretary Meyer of April 9. 
89 The New York Times, whose editorial policy throughout the affair might be described as 
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On the other hand, a certain rough sense of equity was served by his ex- 
clusion.” Castro had ignored the fige points of justice in his dealings with 
foreign powers far too long to insist on their observance by those powers now 
in his own case. By his various international escapades while president of 
Venezuela he had forfeited his right to rule And even if it be charged that 
the ends never justify the means and that the powers were in the wrong in 
thus acting in contert against him, at least it must be admitted that the atti- 
tude of the United States and the other nations, in view of all the trouble he 
had caused them over the years, is not difficult to understand. This was an- 
other instance of dollar diplomacy in action, much less complicated and far 
less expensive than the joint use of force by the European powers against 
Castro in 1902-1903 but completely effective. Gómez became a tyrant more 
greedy and cruel, if possible, than Castro, but he was never an international 
nuisance. 
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critical of the United States but not pro-Castro, mused at length: “Again has that particularly 
able brigand, Cipriano Castro, managed to put himself at least technically in the right and his 
enemies and victims at least technically in the wrong. So often has he done the same thing that 
it is hard to keep in mind the underlying enormities of his career as a ruler—difficult to sup- 
press the feeling that, af€er all, he is about what a big man in his time and place would have 
to be and that there is not much to choose between him and those who, after vainly using the 
weapons with which he is so skillful, clamor angrily for his suppression by outside powers... . 

“When Castro sailed away from Venezuela none disputed his right to remain, the adequacy 
of his reasons for going, or hinted that his welcome back would not be as cordial as the elaborate 
farewells that marked his departure. Hardly was he below the horizon before the men who 
never dared to peep in his presence used the power which he had entrusted to them as a means 
to overturn his Government and reverse his policies—much more certainly to their own ad- 
vantage than to that of Venezuela. At first they contented themselves with telling the terrible 
things they would do to him if he returned, but when he announced that all he wanted was a 
fair trial on definite charges, and calmly went to buy a ticket for La Guayra, he found that 
these bold foes, in evident panic at the very thought of the little man’s landing alone on the 
wharf, had persuaded the steamship company not to carry him to any Venezuelan porti 

“Well might Castro jeer at the French for enduring such a limitation of their passenger trade, 
since no law barred him from the country of which he is plainly the most eminent citizen, and 
well may the rest of the world laugh at the Gómez administration, which, with all the machinery 
of Government in its hands, is so comically afraid of what would happen if the deposed dictator 
were to have a chance to appeal to the people who are supposed to hate him so bitterly.” (See 
the issue of Mar. 29, 1909, p. 6.) 

70 This view, which even the critical New York Times sometimes put forward, was expressed 
by the New York Daily Tribune as follows (after stating that on the surface there appeared to be 
no reason why Great Britain and the United States should act against Castro): “In fact, however, 
the act is a commendable piece of equity for the abatement of an international nuisance. Mr. 
Castro has for years been a notorious troubler of the peace of the world, with a peculiar faculty 
of making himself appear to be technically in the right when he is morally altogether in the 
wrong... . In barring him out of Trinidad and in desiring him to be thus barred, Great Britain 
and the United States doubtless serve their own interests. They do not want a disorderly house 
next door to their own dwellings. It is to their interest to have in Venezuela a legitimate, orderly 
and well-disposed government. But they are equally serving the interests of Venezuela and of 
other countries. Men and nations sometimes make of themselves international nuisances, and ine 
the suppression of nuisances general principles of sense and equity are more to be regarded than 
narrow technicalities.” (See the issue of Apr. 8, 1909, p. 6.) 
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Andrew Jackson, Strikebreaker* 


Rela B. Morris 

' 
LABOR authorities g=nerally cite the railroad strikes of 1877 as the “first” 
instance in American history of the calling out of federal troops to intervene 
in a labor dispute.* Buz zhe dubious distinction of being the first executive to 
dispatch federal troops to a strike area has erroneously been conferred upon 
President Hayes. Some forty-three years before he took such action, “Old 
Hickory,” labor’s true friend according to the portrait limned by twentieth 
century historians, sent federal troops into Maryland to restrain discontented 
workmen. 

The circumstances which called forth President Jackson’s hitherto unpub- 
lished military order written in his own hand stemmed from difficulties with 
the Irish laborers recru_ted for the construction projects on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal. The belligerent activities of this immigrant labor group in 
the canal and railroad fields foreshadowed by almost af generation the law- 
less practices of the “Molly Maguires.” Normally, strikes and threats of 
strikes by Irish construction workers could be brought under control by a 
sheriff’s posse or state troops, ringleaders were summarily jailed when iden- 
tified, and the animosity of Yankee and German laborers to their competi- 
tors from the Emerald Isle was capitalized to keep construction projects mov- 
ing. On occasion Maryland residents even took vigilante action and cleared 
their communities of all Irish labor, going so far as to tear down the workers’ 
shanties. 

The specific labor incident on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal project 
which provoked the unprecedented intervention of the federal government 
originated near Williams>ort, Maryland, around January 16, 1834. Although 
contemporary newspaper eccounts failed to establish the cause of the: dis- 
turbance, it is now perfect. y clear that the conflict was not the result of ir- 
responsible gang warfare or senseless feuding between North of Ireland 

*This study is a segment of a broader investigation into the nature of labor controls in the 
slave states, made possible by a grant from the American Philosophical Society, 

ł Declared John B. Andrews (John R. Commons, History of Labour in the United States 
[New York, 1918], II, 190): “This was the first time in the history of the American labour 

e movement that Federal troops were called out in time of peace to suppress strikers.” See also 


Selig Perlman, 4 History of Trade Unionism (New York, 1922), pp. 58-60; Herbert Harris, 
American Labor (New Haven, 1339), P. 230. 
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laborers and men of Cork but was provoked by serious labor grievances on 
the line of the canal. While playitig up the story as an “affray” and “a war 
among the workmen,” the Hagerstown Torchlight attributed “the cause of 
the difficulty” to “either the suspension of work, or of payment, on one or 
more sections of the canal.”* Niles laid “thgcause of the outrage” to “dissatis- 
faction about their pay.”* The best-informed eyewitness, Thomas F. Pur- 
cell, resident engineer for the canal company, who was the chief mediator 
with the striking workers, attributed the conflict to a struggle over the closed 
shop. Unlike other clashes, both before and subsequent to this incident, aris- 
ing from a reduction of wages or the not uncommon failure of contractors 
to meet payrolls, Purcell considered the disturbance to be “the result of a 
regular organization for that purpose, the ultimate object being to expel from 
the canal all except those that belong to the strongest party and thus secure 
for the remainder higher wages.”* 

Laborers from Cork, organized in a secret, semimilitary labor society, 
sought to keep interloping Irishmen from Longford from competing with 
them for jobs on the canal. By barring outsiders and thus extinguishing a 
surplus labor market, the victors would in effect be able to dictate their own 
terms. Immediately, then, as Purcell reported to the president and directors, 

: Py. ‘ 5 
“the quarrel had nothing to do with money transactions,” although he cau- 
tioned that “difficulties of such a nature may hereafter, if they occur, excite to 
similar occurrences.” ® : 

That Irish laborers, recently arrived from a land where militant trade 
unionism and the terrorist tactics of Whiteboyism were commonplace and 

2 Hagerstown Torchlight, Jan. 23, 1834 (Maryland Historical Society). 

3 Niles’ Weekly Register, XLV, 366 (Jan. 25, 1834). 

\ Thomas F. Purcell to J. P. Ingle, Jan. 23, 1834, Records of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Co., Letters Received, Dept. of the Interior Archives, National Archives. 

5 Accusations that Irish laborers formed “an unholy league,” had entered into “secret asso- 
ciations,” and concealed the lawless acts of fellow members were also raised in connection with 
the violent strikes against the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in November of that same year. 
Niles’ Register, XLVIL, 177 (Nov. 21, 1834). In 1836, George Bender, a canal commissioner, 
charged that the Irish laborers had, in the town of Hancock, “a regularly organized society,” 
which was a branch of the New York organization, That, in turn, he asserted, had “branches 
in all the States where internal improvements are in progress.” In speaking of the society, he 
declared, men “talk in whispers and inuendoes.” Midnight beatings, often fatal, were adminis- 
tered to “Dutch” and, country-born competitors. Contractors who testified against labor incor- 
rigibles were chief targets for recrimination, George Bender to George C. Washington, Presi- 
dent C. & O. Canal Co., Nov. 17, 1836, Dept. of Interior Archives. By that date the American 
branch of the Ancient.Order of Hibernians had been chartered in New York. For the relation- 
ship of this order to the later “Molly Maguires,” see James W. Coleman, The Molly Maguire Riots 
(Richmond, 1936), p. 35. Further data on the difficulty of successfully prosecuting strikers be- 
cause of the refusal of Irish laborers to testify against each other was forwarded to the Maryland 
House of Delegates by C, B. Fisk, chief engineer of the company. C. B. Fisk, report, Feb. 5, 
1838, in reply to the “enquiry” of the Committee on Ways and Means of the Maryland Housee 


of Delegates, Dept. of Interior Archives. 
$ Purcell to President and Board of Directors, Jan. 29, 1834, ibid. 
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sectional feuds traditionel, would seek to enforce the closed shop, even as 
against other Irishmen, should come as ho surprise to students of the Irish 
labor movement. In ‘contemporary Ireland townsmen were vigilantly or- 
ganized to prevent evicted farmers from competing with them for jobs. 
Workers in “rebel Cork” had tipe and again served threatening notices on 
Kerrymen working in their county. Cork coopers would not allow country 
coopers to work in town. Men of King’s County had dealt similarly with 
interloping Connaughtm=n, and in County Kildare combinations were 
known to have been formed “to prevent the hiring of strangers for the harvest 
works and to fix a rate of wages.” Not in the skilled crafts alone but even 
among laborers working on the roads were combinations for economic ends 
effected in contemporary Cork, and in County Longford boatmen on the 
canals were renowned for their terroristic tactics. Fatalities were not excep- 
tional in Irish trade unioa clashes where interlopers and “colts” were reckless 
enough to challenge establ:shed labor organizations.’ It should be noted, too, 
that violent action against interlopers was not unfamiliar to the American 
labor tradition, as well.® 
The motives of the 1834 strike become clearer in the light of similar con- 
tests on the canal renewed sxactly two years later and more prolonged in du- 
ration. Chief Engineer C. B. Fisk reported that the Irish"laborers would not 
permit outside masons to work on the line, a prohibition which generally ap- 
plied against both German and native workmen. Even Irishmen on the line 
who would not “submit to zhe dictation of a tyrannical secret party organiza- 
tion, which for the last two years has been entirely beyond the reach of the 
law,” were driven off the canal by their countrymen. This closed shop had 
been effective, Fisk admitted, “in keeping up the high price of labor upon 
our canal,” in keeping dowa the supply of labor below demand, and in pro- 
viding “an inferior class o: “vorkmen.”* 
First news of labor trouble reached Hagerstown on Monday, January 20. 
T See Great Britain, Parliamenzary Papers, “Reports from Committees—Artizans and Ma- 
chinery,” V (1824), 152, 153, 282-99, 421-70; ibid., “State of Ireland,” IV (1825), passim, 
Cf. also William P. Ryan, The Irsa Labour Movement (Dublin, 1919), pp. 24, 25, 61, 62, 85, 
101, 104, 105; George O'Brien, The Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the Famine 
(London, 1921), pp. 387, 394, 395, 3993 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unionism 
(rev. ed., London, 1926), pp. 104, 472 n., 473 n. The C. & O, Canal strike has many points of 
similarity with a Canadian canal workers’ strike some nine years later, in the course of which 
troops were called out to maintain order between Corkonians and men from the North of Ireland. 
See H. C. Pentland, “The Lachine Strike of 1843,” Canadian Historical Review, XXIX (Septem- 
ber, 1948), 258, 260-64; Parliameztery Papers (1843), No. 291, p. 68. 
8 See Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America (New York, 1946), pp. 
er, all intents and purposes ” Fisk charged, the contractors were under the control of the 


workers “since they were afraid to give them directions contrary to their will.” C. B. Fisk, report, 
Feb. 5, 1838. 
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Disturbances had broken out near Williamsport some fotr days earlier, for 
the details of which we are indebted,to a reporter for the Williamsport Re- 
publican Banner of January 18. The incident which touched off the riot was 
a fatal beating administered on Thursday, January 16, to a Fardoun laborer 
named John Irons. The line was thrown into “a state of alarm,” both sides 
took warlike preparations, and work virtuall stopped. The Corkonians be- 
gan committing excesses along the line of the canal and were met at the 
aqueduct and driven back by an opposing party of Irishmen in Williams- 
port. Then the citizens of that community organized themselves into a num- 
ber of militia companies, and remained under arms for the balance of the day 
and the greater part of the night. 

Peace was shortlived. The twentieth and twenty-first were bloody days. 
A party of some three hundred Fardouns or Longfords, armed with guns, 
helves, or clubs, joined up at the aqueduct with some three or four hundred 
more of the same organization. On a field near the upper dam they met three 
hundred men of Cork, “armed, in part, with military weapons.” Over- 
whelmed by superiority of numbers, the Corkonians were routed, but not 
without serious casualties. According to the Republican Banner, “persons 
who traversed the field after the battle was over observed five men in the 
agonies of death, wha had been shot through the head; several dead bodies 
were seen in the woods, and a number of wounded in every direction.” The 
casualties were entirely among the Corkonians. According to Purcell the at- 
tack was centered on “the hands engaged on Sects. 170, 171 and 172” of the 
canal, and “several shanties were torn down”—evidence of a purpose to rid 
the line of the rival laborers. News of full-scale warfare on the canal resulted 
in the reinforcement of the local militia companies by two voluntary military 
companies head by Colonel William H. Fitzhugh, sheriff of the county. With 
the quick cessation of hostilities, the militia returned to Hagerstown on 
Tuesday, taking with them thirty-four of the rioters who were committed to 
jail.” 
Despite military intervention, “panic” had spread throughout “the whole 
line” and, according to Purcell, “the work” was “nearly stopped.” On Jan- 
uary 27 intermediaries succeeded in persuading the contending parties to ap- 

10 Purcell to Ingle, Jan. 23, 1834; Hagerstown Torchlight, Jan. 23, 30, 1834, quoting from 
Williamsport Republican Banner; National Intelligencer, Jan. 28, 1834; Niles’ Register, LV, 382, 
383 (Feb, r, 1834). “Much credit is due to our citizen soldiers for the alacrity with which 
they obeyed the call for their services, and for the prompritude with which they marched for the 
scene of action” was the Torchlight’s observation in the January 23 account. On later occasions 
the citizen militiamen were much less eager to be involved in labor disputes on the line of the 
canal, Further accounts of the strike are found in Niles’ Register, XLV, 399 (Feb. 8, 1834); 


National Intelligencer, Jan. 30, Feb. 4, 1834; Thomas J. C. Williams, 4 History of Washington 
County, Maryland (Hagerstown, Md., 1906), pp. 223 et seq. 
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point deputies to Adjust their differences and to conclude what the Hagers- 
town Torchlight called “a treaty of pqace.” The deputies, according to that 
paper, were chosen “by their assembled countrymen in the various contracts” 
and were fully empowered to adjust outstanding grievances. Together with 
the magistrates “and some of the gentlemen of Williamsport” they met that 
evening at Lyles’s tavern. Geheral Otho H. Williams, serving as chairman 
of the meeting, urged upon the deputies the necessity ofa speedy reconcilia- 
tion, and Thomas Purcell, resident engineer, acting as secretary, then drafted 
an agreement, to wh.ca was attached a recognizance to keep the peace. The 
agreement, to which twenty-eight laborers, fourteen from each side, attached 
their signatures in the presence of two justices of the peace, read as follows: 


Whereas great commotions and divers riotous acts have resulted from certain 
misunderstandings and alleged grievances, mutually urged by two parties of la- 
‘borers and mechanics, engaged on the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
and natives of Ireland; the one commonly known as the Longford men, the others 
as the Corkonians; anc whereas it has been found that these riotous acts are cal- 
culated to disturb the public peace, without being in the least degree beneficial to 
the parties opposed to each other, but on the contrary are productive of great in- 
jury and distress to the workmen and their families— 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, representatives of each party, have agreed to, 
and do pledge ourselves to support and carry into effect the following terms of the 
agreement: 

We agree, for ourselves, that we will not, either individually or collectively, in- 
terrupt, or suffer to be interrupted in our presence, any person engaged on the 
line of the canal, for or on account of a local difference or national prejudice, and 
that we will use our inflience to destroy all these matters of difference growing out 
of this distinction of parties, known as Corkonians and Longfords; and we further 
agree and pledge ourselves in the most solemn manner, to inform on and bring 
to justice, any person or persons who may break the pledge contained in this agree- 
ment, either by interrup:ing any person passing along or near the line of canal, or 
by secretly counselling or assisting any person or persons who may endeavor to 
excite riotous conduct among the above parties; and we further bind ourselves to 
the State of Maryland, each in the sum of twenty dollars, to keep the peace towards 
the citizens of the state. In witness thereof, we have hereunto signed our names, at 
Williamsport this 27th cay of January, 1834. 


With biting sarcasm but with a good deal of historical justification, Niles’ 
Register referred to the “treaty” as “somewhat of a novelty in diplomatic his- 
tory,” and as “constituting a precedent which may be advantageously resorted 
to in civil wars in all time to come.” General Williams then warned the sign- 
ers “that in case the agreement was violated, it was the determination of the 
citizens and the military to unite with the opposite side and drive entirely 
from the county the party who were guilty of the infraction.” 

Purcell, who had “been so constantly on duty, say from early in the 
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morning untill very late at night” that he had not been able to do any more 
than send a dispatch to the president Bf the company, reported that the works 
had “not received any violence” from the men during “the excitement.” Writ- 
ing on the twenty-ninth that “peace is now apparently restored,” he cau- 
tioned that “so deeply rooted is the hatred ofghe one party to the other, that 
I cannot flatter myself that it will be of long continuance.”** Even before he 
wrote this letter wotd had reached General Williams that a party of one hun- 
dred armed Corkonians had passed Harper’s Ferry and were on their way 
to reinforce their undermanned forces at Middlekauff’s dam. They weré in- 
tercepted by a force of militia, and, upon being acquainted with the terms 
of the agreement, they surrendered their arms and returned to work farther 
down the river. Then the forty prisoners in the Hagerstown jail were re- 
leased on their own recognizance. 

Despite the temporary cessation of hostilities the local authorities were 
seriously alarmed by the events of the past ten days and forwarded a request 
to Annapolis for “a sufficient regular force” to be sent to Williamsport and 
stationed there “or at other suitable points along the line of the canal to pre- 
serve order among the laborers, and for purposes of general protection.” Ris- 
ing in the house of delegates on January 28, Dr. Wharton, a delegate from 
Washington County, ‘read a letter from the citizens of Williamsport com- 
plaining that their lives and property were in danger, that the civil authori- 
ties of the county were unable to afford them protection, and that the oppos- 
ing forces numbered seven or eight hundred men on each side, many armed 
“with warlike weapons.” Wharton then offered a resolution requesting the 
President of the United States to intervene. At this point the reportorial ac- 
curacy of Niles’s paper was found wanting, for the Register observed that 
Wharton’s resolution asking the President to send military aid was turned 
down by the state senate, which substituted a resolution authorizing the gov- 
ernor to call out the state militia. 

Had Niles been correct, Jackson, in intervening, would have clearly been 
culpable of an unconstitutional act, for the President’s authority to intervene 
stems from Article IV, Section IV, of the Constitution, authorizing the 
United States to take measures to protect the states “against domestic vio- 
lence,” specifically on the application of the legislature, or of the executive 
when the legislature cannot be convened, and from the congressional act of 
February 28, 1795, as amended by the act of March 8, 1807, authorizing the 
President to call forth the militia or the federal land and naval forces to 
suppress an insurrection in any state under the same conditions as proyided 


11 Purcell to President and Board of Directors, Jan. 29, 1834. 
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for in the Constitutior. By “legislature” both houses of a bicameral body were 
clearly implied. For Jackson to have acted without receiving a request from 
both houses would have been to have taken a stand comparable to President 
Hayes in 1877, when he ordered troops into certain states upon quite informal 
requests of governors and without assurances that the legislatures could not 
be convened.” 

The misunderstarding on the part of Niles’s reportér resulted from the 
fact that the Maryland legislature passed two separate resolutions, one call- 
ing upon the Presideat of the United States for military aid** and a second, 
on the same day, recuesting the governor “to call out such portion of the 
militia of the state, as he may deem necessary for the immediate suppression” 
of the “riot among the laborers.”** Just five weeks later the legislature felt 
impelled to request tke governor to call out a portion of the militia because 
“the labourers on the sixth section of the Baltimore and Washington Rail 
Road are in a riotous state.” 1 Symptomatic, too, of the general tightening of 
labor controls was the passage at the same session of the legislature of a law 
authorizing the extension of the term of service of absconding runaway 
Negroes and mulattoes “held to labor for a term of years,” or the sale of the 
unexpired terms of such contract breakers in or out of the state.** 

On January 28, 1832, the very same day the resolutions were passed, Gov- 
ernor James Thomas addressed in his own hand the following communica- 
tion to the President: 


To ANDREW Jackson EsouirE 

President of the United States. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to forward to you the within Resolutions of the General As- 

sembly of this State, and respectfully ask your prompt attention to them. 
With great respect, 
Your ob! Servt 
(signed) James THomas 


The attached resolutians differed in only minor degree from those sub- 
sequently printed in the Session Laws. 


12F, T. Wilson, “Federal aid in Domestic Disturbances, 1787-1903,” 57 Cong., 2 sess, 
Sen. Doc. 209. (Washington, 1303), p. 196; Edward S. Corwin, The President, Office and Powers 
(New York, 1940), pp. 170, IFI. 

13 House of Delegates and Senate Journals, Jan. 28, 1834, Hall of Records, Annapolis. Laws 
of Maryland, 1833 (Annapolis, 1834), resolution No. 11, which corresponds exactly with the 
resolution as it was recorded in -he proceedings of the House. 

14 The call for federal troops was introduced into the House by Dr. Wharton on January 
28 and into the Senate on the "ery same day by Mr. Sappington. House of Delegates and Senate 
Journal, Jan. 28, 1834; Laws of Maryland, 18 33, resolution No. 56. 

15 Passed Mar. 4, 1834; Lams, 1833, resolution No. 45. 

16 Laws, 1833, chap. 224 (Mar. 14, 1834). For the enforcement of labor legislation of this 
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Whereas it has been represented to,this General Assembly, that there has been, 
and there is strong reason to believe thkre will be again, riotous Assemblages of the 
labourers?’ at or near Williamsport in Washington County, in which Several lives 
have been lost, and serious apprehensions are entertained that injury will be done 
to the persons and property of the Citizens*® of that Town and neighbourhood. 

And whereas it has been represented that te civil authority is incompetent to 
quell said rioters, and that the militia in that neighbourhood is insufficient to sub- 
due and Keep in Sybjection said rioters. 

And whereas considerable delay must result from a reliance upon the Militia 
in other parts of the State, for aid in the present exigency, Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the President of the 
United States, be and he is hereby requested to order on to Williamsport, such por- 
tion of the Military of the General Government, as in his opinion may be neces- 
sary to protect our Citizens and prevent any injury to the public works and the 
property of individuals in that neighbourhood. 

And be it further resolved, That the Governor be and he is hereby requested to 
forward a copy of the above resolution by express to the President of the United 
States. 

By order 

[signed] L. Gassaway Cl. 
We certify that the above is a true Copy of the Preamble and resolutions passed 
by both Houses of the Legislature at the December Session 1833. 
[signed] L. Gassaway Cl Ho Del 
Md 
. [signed] Jos. H. Nicuotson Clk. Senate Md. 


The governor’s request was endorsed in President Jackson’s hand as 
follows: 


The Secretary of War will forthwith order such military as will be able to aid the 
civil authority of Maryland to put down the riotous assembly named within—at 
least two companies of regulars with as much expedition as possible. 

AJ. 
Janry 29th 
183429 


One unusual circumstance may, perhaps, explain the celerity with which 
Jackson, ever the man of impulse, intervened on this occasion. The summer 
preceding the strike the president of the company, Charles F. Mercer, had 
been replaced by a renowned Jacksonian in order to win the favor of the na- 
tional administration.2° The new president of the company, who found him- 


type, see R. B. Morris, “Labor Controls in Maryland in the 19th Century,” Journal of Southern 
History, XIV (August, 1948), 385-400. 

17 “On the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal” appears in the printed resolution. 

18 The phrase, “of the citizens,” does not appear in the printed resol ves. 

19 Records of the War Department, Office of the Secretary of War, T-Misc. 1834, National 
Archives. 

20 See Walter S. Sanderlin, The Great National Project: A History of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal (Baltimore, 1946), p. 103. 
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self suddenly confronzed with serious labor trouble impeding the construc- 
tion program, was none other than John H. Eaton, former Secretary of War, 
and Jackson’s bosom “r.end. Erstwhile member of the Kitchen Cabinet and 
rival of Van Buren for Jackson’s political favor, Peggy O’Neil Eaton’s hus- 
band was in some quarters beli€ved to have been the most influential of the 
President’s closest advisers in those years. 

Both Eaton and his subordinates firmly believed that federal troops 
should be kept on the line as long as possible to break up this incorrigible 
labor organization. Cn the very day that Jackson ordered United States 
troops dispatched to the canal, Purcell wrote: “By preserving a military force 
on the line, at all times ready to march, these people may be awed into obe- 
dience of the laws, and they will transfer the scene of their warfare to some 
other place.”** Eaton was even more forthright. Writing to several of the 
directors on January 31, Jackson’s friend declared: 


The turning off from the works any large number of hands, must necessarily bring 
about riotous feeling; and even riotous action. While the U, S. troops are in the 
neighborhood, a dismissal may be made without these apprehensions. Consider 
then, if prudence should not prompt to the discharge of every one who has been 
engaged in this recent r.oz: the tendency may be, and no doubt will be, to restrain 
all such lawless conduc: in future.?? 


Eaton’s demand that federal troops be kept on the line to coerce the strik- 
ers takes on special significance when it is borne in mind that the United 
States troops remained encamped on the line throughout the winter of 1834. 
In this incident, then, Jackson exhibited none of the caution which char- 
acterized President Wilson’s action in 1914 when he ordered troops to the 
Colorado mines. On the latter occasion Wilson had sent the troops with the 
expectation that their stay would be brief. “I am very doubtful of my con- 
stitutional right to maiatain them there indefinitely,” Wilson frankly ad- 
mitted.” If Jackson hac any such compunctions, he did not preserve them 
for posterity. 

Eaton further revealed that a widespread layoff was planned at that time 
and that the presence o= the federal troops would prevent action by the la- 
borers to impede the scheduled dismissals. “The essential service, however, 
to us,” the canal company president declared, “will be, in staying the further 
progréss of our works, at a time, when it is evident we cannot meet our fiscal 
engagements. Geo. Town and the City can do nothing; and the Banks will 

21 Purcell to President and Board of Directors, Jan. 29, 1834. 

22 Eaton to Directors, Jan. 31, 1834, Dept. of Interior Archives, “Every one” underscored 


in the original. 
23 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters (New York, 1927-39), IV, 390. 
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not—cannot assist. Hence is it not only imprudent, but improper to persist 
in pressing on, when every thing indicates failure.” Eaton then revealed the 
company’s desperate financial plight, warning that unless they could borrow 
at ninety days, pledging by bonds to sell treasury stock “at any sacrifice (no 
matter what)” to repay the loan, there wastho alternative but to “close the 
concern.” These gloomy prospects for completing the canal to the coal re- 
gions of Cumberlafd contrasted with the close approach to completion of the 
rival Pennsylvania Canal from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh.” 

President Eaton then addressed himself to the argument that, if the com- 
pany dismissed the rioters, the contractors would say that the company was 
responsible for their not being able to execute their contracts in March. “My 
opinion is,” Eaton asserted, “that we have at all times a right to control bad 
conduct and bad actions on our works.” Should the issue arise, the company’s 
defense would be that “laborers who are so lawless, as to interrupt the peace 


and quiet of the community, should not be patronised by the Canal Co.” He 
then adds: 


Of one thing I am sure, that the example set, by dismissing those incorrigible men, 
will prove of essential service hereafter. We ought to dismiss these people, [all 
and] every one, that has been engaged in a violation of good order; and inhibit by 
a general order circulated any contractor from employing any one of them.** Such 
wild liberties cannot fail to produce great injury unless they are promptly met, 
and put down. Pass this high offence by, and our riots along the line will unceas- 
ingly multiply. It should be understood directly, that we want working, not 
fighting men to serve us: then and then only, shall we have peace.?* 


Jackson lost no time in helping out his friend Eaton at this critical time 
for the affairs of Eaton’s company. Two companies of federal troops were 
ordered to the line of the canal from Fort McHenry. They left Baltimore 
Thursday morning, January 30, and were reported as passing through Fred- 


24 To help the company out of its financial difficulties a direct approach was made to the 
Jackson administration. Mass meetings in Maryland towns and newspaper articles sought to 
mobilize opinion behind the desperate efforts of the C.&O. directors “to secure federal financial 
support, specifically, an additional subscription of one million dollars.” Hagerstown Torchlight, 
Feb. 6, 1834; National Intelligencer, Feb. 8, 1834; Baltimore American, Feb, 14, 1834. On 
March 11 the state legislature passed a resolution urging Maryland’s senators and representatives 
to work for “a liberal appropriation of the public funds” from Congress for the construction of 
the canal. Laws, 1833, resolution No. 64. Failing to receive the appropriation, the C.£0. Canal 
Co. issued its own notes in payment for labor on the canal, These notes were redeemable in 
twelve months and bore interest at four per cent. Commented the Hagerstown Torchlight, Apr. 
24, 1834: “This measure has been resorted to by the company because it was found impracticable, 
under the existing state of the money market, to convert the stocks it held into money without 
great loss.” 

25 Blacklisting tactics of that kind had already been employed in other areas (see New York 
Evening Post, July 28, 30, Aug. 1, 1828), and spread rapidly after Eaton’s day. 

26 Conceding that “I may be wrong,” Eaton added that he would defer to the judgment of 
the directors. Eaton to Directors, Jan. 31, 1834. 
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erick that same day. That town’s paper, the Herald of February 1, was im- 
pressed by the advantages to military defense the movements of troops by 
rail offered for the nation and added this further comment: “They are a body 
of fine looking men, and excited much admiration. They arrived at Wil- 
liamsport yesterday and will remain as long as their services are deemed nec- 
essary.” Apparently their services involved a good deal more than merely ap- 
prehending some thirty of the rioters in the vicinity of Berlin and lodging 
them in, the cqunty ja-l, and it was not deemed advisable for the troops to 
leave Eaton’s canal for the remainder of the winter.” 

The use of the mili-ary, state and federal, for the settlement of this labor 
dispute was a precedent for future intervention in the labor affairs of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. When, in February, 1835, laborers on a section 
of the canal went on strike for higher wages “and would neither work them- 
selves nor let others work,” Niles reported that a troop of horse and com- 
pany of riflemen, “witk directions to use force to preserve the public peace, 
happily reduced the rioters to order, and drove them away.” Whig Niles’s 
concluding comment: “To refuse such persons employment is,the surest way 
to check a riotous spirit”? Again, when labor troubles broke out on the line 
on New Year's Day, 183€, after Irish laborers had previously driven off from 
the tunnel a labor force recruited from England,” the Sheriff summoned the 
Cumberland guards ard other citizens “together with ,citizens from Vir- 
ginia” as a posse, and the governor sent a detachment of militia to the scene.*° 

The strong stand teken by the civil authorities on this occasion com- 

. mended itself to Chief Engineer Fisk, who advocated stricter labor legislation 
to deal with such strikzs. Then, in the event that the financial embarrass- 
ments of the company snould lead to “a total suspension” of work, there 
would be less to fear frora the dismissed laborers. Only such a strong stand, 
he confessed, had prevented violence for the past two months, during which 
period the company had not been able to meet its engagements. “If the work 
ahead should be entirely suspended,” he confessed, “it can hardly be sup- 
posed that 3,000 laborer: will quietly disperse—suddenly thrown out of em- 
ployment, with money due to them,—and many of them without the means 
of taking them elsewhere—especially little accustomed as they are to the re- 
straints of the Law.” As all the laborers previously engaged by the company 

27 As late as March 5 loca! accounts reveal that the commanding officer of Company B, xst 
Regiment, U.S. Artillery, Captain M. A. Patrick of Windsor, Vermont, died at his post in 
Williamsport. Williams, pp. 223 2¢ seq. : 

28 Niles’ Register, XLVII, 20 (Feb. 21, 1835). 

29 Sanderlin, p. 102. 


30 Fisk to President Washiagion, Annapolis, Feb. 5, 1838; William H. Lowdermilk, History 
of Cumberland, Maryland (Washington, D. C., 1878), p. 342. 
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had left the canal owing to the cothpany’s precarious financial condition, it 
had been necessary for the past two years to send recruiting agents north to 
secure labor by offers of high wages. Fisk proposed that when mechanics and 
laborers were thrown out of employment by the gradual completion of con- 
tracts along a particular section of the line, they should be assigned work 
along the balance of the route to Cumberland.** That this obvious labor pro- 
gram had not been pursued before this time speaks volumes for the griev- 
ances of the workers. 

When in the middle of May of 1838 workers protested the nonpayment 
` “of wages by attempting to destroy the work they had completed without 
compensation, Brigadier General O. H. Williams, again in command of the 
militia at that end of the state and a veteran in handling labor trouble on the 
line, dispatched three companies to the scene of the disturbance.** Writing 
from Clear Spring, May 16, 1838, Colonel William H. Fitzhugh, in com- 
mand of a small detachment of militia, reported that an Irish contractor, ac- 
companied by a militia officer, sought to induce the laborers to turn in their 
powder. Many of the rioters were amenable “provided the powder was kept 
for the benefit of the creditors of the contractors.” Though this condition 
was readily agreed td, hot tempers prevailed, and, under a barrage of abusive 
epithets, the mediators retired without being able to set up an effective guard 
over the powder magazine. Finally, the militia retrieved the powder kegs but 
respected the intention of the workers “to keep possession of the works and 
to suffer no labour to be done thereon untill the matter is compromised be- 
tween them and the company.”** Reiterating the determination of the work- 
ers not to yield possession of the works or permit any work to be done “until 
they are compensated for their labor,” General Williams urged upon the 
president of the company the propriety of declaring that whatever it owed to 
the contractors should go to the payment of the debts they in turn owed the 
laborers. “In the absence of any such arrangement or compromise, it may be 
necessary to guard the works whilst any danger is menaced or apprehended,” 
he added. Alluding to Colonel Fitzhugh’s report that the laborers and their 
families “are in a suffering and deplorable condition,” Williams stated that 
he did not think it necessary “at this time” to keep any of the troops on duty 
at the works, since the men had been deprived of the principal means of “do- 
ing the threatened mischief” by the removal of the powder kegs. He admitted 
further that the local citizenry were so sympathetic to the strikers that some 


81 Fisk to Washington, Feb. 5, 1838. 


32 Williams, p. 233. i 
83 Fitzhugh to General O. H. Williams, May 16, 1838, Dept. of Interior Archives. 
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militiamen had flatly refused to turn qut on this occasion and had warned 
that if they did they would “fight for the Irish.” 

The idea of federal military aid was once more advanced at this time. 
Pointing out the ineffectiveness of the militia arrangements on the ground 
of the expense involved and the lack of accommodations for troops, the head 
of the militia asserted that to guard this undertaking day and night would 
require tents and camp equipment. “I would therefore suggest, for further 
security, that you make application to the Governor of Maryland, or to the 
Secretary of War, for the loan of such articles, and if they can be had, that 
they be forwarded to the Canal.” * 

When subsequent labor trouble broke out, the company showed no hesi- 
tancy in suspending work at the scene of the disturbance and in dismissing 
the workers in order to set an “example on the whole line” and to bring about 
“the procurement of more orderly and submissive laborers.” ** When laborers 
struck they were criminally prosecuted and their strike leaders sent to the 
penitentiary for terms running from about five to eighteen years.** Fisk’s 
proposal that the company hire its own private police to preserve order is sup- 
ported by evidence that the company employed a “Pinkerton” man to gather 
evidence against the strike leaders in the case of a riot an Allegany County in 
1839."7 

When Jackson sent federal troops to the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal to put down a strike of Irish laborers, he was definitely acting in ac- 
cordance with his own conception of the enlarged powers of the presidency.” 
It was characteristic of Jackson, ever the man of action, of imperious temper 
and military background, to take this precipitate stép without reflecting upon 
its unprecedented character. For Jackson was the first president to send in 
federal troops to quell disorders which had not arisen out of a violation of 
federal law or a defiance of the federal government.* The man who took up 

34 Williams to Washington, May 16, 17, 18, 1838. No trace of any such request is found in 
the correspondence of the Maryland executive at the Hall of Records, Annapolis, No executive 
letter book for the period is available. The very next day Williams wrote Washington pointing 
out that the expense for guarding the powder magazine would be $5 per night. 

35 Washington to Fisk, June 28, 1838. The engineer was authorized to employ a “temporary” 
force if necessary to support the contractor in the dismissal of the laborers. 

36 Fisk to President and Directors, Oct. 31, 1839. On that occasion the military authorities 
appear to have overreached themselves in suppressing a strike at the tunnel, In the course of a 
wholesale destruction of workers’ shanties innocent property-holders suffered damages, for which 
the courts found the militia officers and Chief Engineer Fisk liable. Williams, p. 233. 

37 Proceedings of the President and Directors of the C.&O, Canal Co., lib. F, p. 405, Dept, of 
Interior Archives. 

38 Jackson’s precedent-making conception of the office of the chief executive has been well 
delineated by such writers on constitutional development as Edward S. Corwin, Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, Carl B. Swisher, Wilfred E. Binkley, Caleb P. Patterson, and George Fort Milton. 


39 Prior to the C&O. Canal incident, Jackson sent troops to New Orleans and New Bern, 
N. C., in connection with threats of Negro insurrections in 1831. . 
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the gauntlet thrown down by the soyerign state of South Carolina and ordered 
two companies of artillery to Fort Moultrie in November, 1832, and addi- 
tional troops to the Citadel at Charleston, actually employed federal troops 
to put down disorder or insurrection on more occasions than had any previous 
president.* 6 

How far his personal concern in promoting the interests of former Secre- 
tary of War Eatén entered into Jackson’s easy assumption of the role of 
strikebreaker in the canal incident would be difficult to evaluate, for Jackson 
was a man with a strong sense of personal loyalties. But this much is clear. 
Jackson’s action should remove any lingering doubt about his concern with 
the problems of industrial labor. An exponent of hard money, Jackson may 
well have sincerely believed that he had an issue in his fight against the Bank 
which would appeal to the laboring man as well-as to the farmer.** But there 
is no evidence that Jackson favored combinations of labor any more than 
combinations of capital or that he approved of the strike weapon.* So-called 
Jacksonians like William Leggett, Frederick Robinson, and Ely Moore were 
far-removed in ideology from the unreflective, pragmatic middle-class point 
of view of the President. While “Old Hickory” stamped his foot upon the 
“monster” with the Biddle-like head, he had, in his assistance to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, demonstrated that he bore no special aversion to 
monopolies as such. Perhaps much depended upon whether the head of the 
firm was Nicholas Biddle or Peggy Eaton’s husband.*. 


40 Jackson also sent federal troops in connection with the Black Hawk War and the Cherokee 
Indian troubles. See F. T. Wilson, loc. cit, n. 12 above; Homer Cummings and Carl McFarland, 
Federal Justice (New York, 1937), p. 543. i 

41 See, e.g., Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, ed. by John S. Bassett (Washington, 1931), 
V, 244, 282, 489, 498, 499; VI, 131. For the issue of wage payments in discounted paper money, 
see Richard Hofstadter, “William Leggett, Spokesman of Jacksonian Democracy,” Political Science 
Quarterly, LVIIL (December, 1943), pp. 586, 592-94. 

42 It is true that Jackson had shown on the eve of a presidential election that he was more 
responsive to labor pressure than was Congress; and his Secretary of the Navy issued the order 
for the ten-hour day in the Philadelphia Navy Yard, an order local in application, originally con- 
fined to the area in which a strike had taken place. Letters to the Navy Commissioners, III, 
Records of the Department of the Navy, National Archives (Aug. 31, 1836). But private employers 
in the area, as well as the Whig municipal government, had already shown the way. When, earlier 
that year, Ely Moore had presented a memorial to Congress from the National Trades Union, 
calling for a ten-hour day on all public works, representatives of both parties (notably Democrats 
like James Parker and Thomas L. Hamer and Whigs like William Hiester) argued that Con- 
gress had no power to iaterfere and that men should be left free to make their own contracts. 
24 Cong., 1 sess., Congressional Globe, pp. 213, 231, 271, 272. Van Buren’s celebrated executive 
order establishing the “ten-hour system” for laborers or mechanics employed on public works 
(Richardson, Messages, IL, 602; C. L.. Lord, List and Index of Presidential Executive Orders, Un- 
numbered Series [Newark, N. J., n. d.], p. 8) was issued belatedly in his last year in office and 
was also timed for the presidential election of 1840. See R. B. Morris in Labor and Nation, V 
(May-June, 1949), 38-40. . ; : 

43 Jackson’s supporters often had no scruple about holding office in monopolistic private com- 
panies. In addition to Eaton, one might name Louis McLane, who served as president of the Morris 
Canal and Banking Co. and, then, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. In New Jersey the Whigs 
were the antimonopoly party and fought the Jacksonian-sponsored Camden and Amboy Railroad. 
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The most charitable judgment is thgt Jackson was neutral in.the strife 
between labor and capital, and that on the one occasion when the issue 
seemed to call for federal intervention he used the power of his office to help 
capital throttle labor, to support a company which did not scruple to employ 
the blacklist, private pclice, and labor spies to maintain discipline among its 
workers. 

Perhaps the workmen of Jackson’s own day had a clearer knowledge of 
this fact than later historians who painted the President as the darling of the 
“toiling masses.” Recent research has gone far to qualify the assertion that 
eastern labor supported Jackson in national, state, and local elections.** To 
the historian of labor, Jackson’s stand in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
strike puts him much closer to the age of Hayes and Cleveland than it does 
to the era of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the New Deal. It lends support 
to the view of one recent critical student of the period that the age of Jackson 
was as much or more “an age of triumphant exploitation” than one of “tri- 
umphant liberalism.” 
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44 A group of students ia the writers’ seminar at Columbia University have studied the labor 
vote in the Jacksonian period and have come to the conclusion that &t was the small farmer in 
the back country sections of the eastern states who supported Jackson far more consistently than 
did the industrial worker. Ste W., A. Sullivan, “Did Labor Support Andrew Jackson?” Political 
Science Quarterly, LXII, 569-80; Edward Pessen, “Did Labor Support Jackson?: The Boston 
Story,” ibid., LXIV, 262-74. As further evidence of the hostility of labor groups in certain areas 
to Jackson's views on the bank, see also New England Artisan, Oct. 11, 25, 1832; National In- 
telligencer, Feb. 6, 20, 1832; Niles’ Register, XLV, 395, 396. This question is also pursued by 
Joseph Dorfman, The Econcmic Mind in American Civilization, 1606-1865 (New York, 1946), 
I, 637, and “The Jackson Wage-Earner Thesis,” dm. Hist. Rev., LIV (January, 1949), 296-306. 
But cf. Arthur M. Schlesinge-, jr., tbid. (April, 1949), pp. 785-86. 
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The Trial of Peers in Great Britain’ 
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THE British Houge of Lords at present is a final appellate court.* Until 
1948 it also had sole original jurisdiction over peers? and peeresses* charged 
with treason, felony, or misprision thereof, with the exception of Irish peers 
in the House of Commons. This jurisdiction, while including persons unable 
to sit in the House of Lords, applied to all its members with the exception 
of the bishops. 

The origin of the jurisdiction was in the relationships of political feudalism, 
whereby vassals owed suit of court to their lord and were triable only by their 
co-suitors.© The absence of political feudalism in Anglo-Saxon England 
precluded the existence of the procedure there, where the witan tried great 
offenders only when they had flouted the concurrent jurisdictions of shire 
and hundred court.’ In the rather minute legal descriptions of classes before 
1066 significantly lacking is a group triable only by the witan, an omission 
in great contrast to the precise term in contemporary eleventh century Nor- 
mandy of “pares curiae,”*® denoting men triable only by co-suitors of the 
same lord. This procedure was part of the political feudalism introduced 
into England by the Normans, whose presence in England after the Con- 


1 Except for ecclesiastical and overseas appeals which go to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 
~ ŽA peer is the holder of a peerage. His heir is a commoner unless holding a peerage in 
his own right. 

3 Those holding peerages in their own right, wives of peers, and widows of peers not re- 
married to commoners. ; 

% The Act of Union of 1800 gave to Irish peers not among the representative peers in the 
House of Lords the right to sit for English constituencies in the House of Commons. Such 
Irish peers judicially are commoners. The constitutional changes of Ireland since 1921, including 
that of 1949, have not affected the English law as to Irish peers sitting in Commons. 

5 Peeresses in their own right have never sat. Catholic peers were barred from Parliament, 
1679 to 1829; but the Catholic Viscount Stafford, impeached for treason in 1680, was given a 
peer trial. Peers not discharged from bankruptcy could not sit in the House of Lords but were 
amenable to its original jurisdiction. (34835 Vic. cap. 50, s. 10, sub-s, 1.) 

$ In 1678 Lord Chancellor Nottingham attempted to trace the procedure back to the Roman 
Senate but felt more certain of his precedents in the institution of feudalism. (William Cobbett, 
et al., Cobbett's Complete Collection of State Trials [London, 1809-28], VII, 147. Henceforth 
to be cited as S.T.) 

7 Nottingham's use of the trial of Godwin, earl of Kent as a precedent for the procedure in 
Anglo-Saxon England simply emphasizes the expedient nature of such witan cases. Moreover, 
this trial took place during the strong Norman influences of the reign of Edward the Confessor. 

8 William Stubbs, Lectures on Early English History, ed. by Arthur Hassall (London, 1906), 
p. 24. For an excellent treatment of the procedure in Normandy, see L. W. Vernon Harcourt, 
His Grace the Steward and the Trial of Peers (London, 1907), pp. 207-10. 
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quest is indicated"by the phrase in the Leges Henrici Primi, “Unusquisque 
per suos judicandus est”? 

The growth of Angevin bureaucratic justice threatened the procedure so 
that the barons in chapters 21 and 39 of the 1215 Magna Carta endeavored 
to protect it. Combined as chapter 29 in the 1225 and later the statutory ver- 
sion of the charter, the two chapters did not mean trial by jury, as yet un- 
known in England, but meant just what they said toetheir framers, who 
wished to ensure their immunity from the increasing purview of royal jus- 
tice. This interpretation is underlined by thirteenth century synonymous 
usage of “peer” with “baron.”*° 

Kings tried to evade the promise of trial of peers by peers, because the 
procedure was controlled by their baronial opponents, whose claim was even 
less pleasing to the crown in its extending to any action where a, baron was 
a party. This claim was too broad for the crown to accept or the barons to 
maintain. In 1234 they accepted a ruling by the justices removing baronial 
civil cases from trial by peers.** The surrender made the lords more deter- 
mined to control all criminal actions—treason, felony, and misdemeanor. 
The last with its heavy amercements, the crown beginning with Henry III 
firmly denied. In 1241 the House of Lords tacked the complete criminal 
jurisdiction claim to a money bill but provided that péers might waive their 
right to peer trials. Edward III, needing supply, gave his assent, only to 
withdraw it after Parliament rose.** Unable to challenge directly this royal 
cancellation, Parliament tacitly asserted its sole right to annul laws by for- 
mally repealing the measure.** This. attempt was the last by the lords to 
secure all peer criminal actions. In 1387 they said that their criminal jurisdic- 
tion over peers was that of treason and felony “as of ancient time ac- 
customed.”** 

Soon after, the peers further limited this criminal jurisdiction to such 
charges initiated by indictment. The abuses of cases begun by appeal had 
become so palpable that in 1399 a law forbade the pursuit in the House of 


9 Leges Henrici Primi, XXXL, 37. Thought to have been written about 1116, the Leges are 
a compilation of existing lew at that date. The phrase may be translated somewhat freely as, 
“He who is to be judged by his own [class].” ` 

10 Harcourt, p. 211, 

11 bid., p. 281. 

12 Ibid., pp. 280, 286. The legal commentator Fleta supported this denial by Henry HI. 

13 15 Edw. III cap. 2; Luke Owen Pike, 4 Constitutional History of the House of Lords 
(London, 1894), p. 197. The withdrawal of the royal assent may have been occasioned less by 
the rider of the Lords than that by the Commons, which required that all royal advisers should 
be named in Parliament. 

14 15 Edw. IH Stat. 2. 

15 Pike, pp. 199-200. 
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Lords of any charge so initiated.** Until the abolition of criminal actions by 
appeal in 1819,” appealed peers fell under the purview of ordinary courts.** 
In 1442 following the irregular trial for sorcery of the duchess of Gloucester +° 
the peers’ jurisdiction as to persons was extended by statute to include 
peeresses.”° 4 

Even with the reduction of their claims as to jurisdiction in rem, the 
lords found the crown unwilling to admit them until Henry VII, typically, 
found a method to recognize the letter without the spirit of those claims in 
his prerogative creation of the Court of the Lord High Steward, where the 
crown had control over the procedure by its prior selection of noble triers.” 
With this device at their disposal, the Tudors were willing to accord statutory 
recognition of the right, beginning vaguely in 1542” and becoming more 
explicit” until in 1557 an act specifically said that peers indicted for felony 
or treason should be tried only by their peers.”* 

The Tudor peers had to accept the prerogative device in order to secure 
statutory recognition of the right. By accepting it the lords also at last secured 
the exclusion of commoner justices from peer trials except as advisers. The 

- control over the trying personnel by the crown caused it to drop its insistence 
that justices should agt with the peers as triers.” 

Following this explicit statutory recognition of the old feudal right, the 
procedure was confirmed in various Elizabethan laws.? With the abolition 
of feudal military tenures in 1660, the entire basis of the right shifted solely 


161 Hen. IV cap. 14. In 1388 the Lords Appellant had used the weapon only to have 
Richard II turn it against them in 1397. (S.T., I, 89-134.) 

17 59 Geo. III cap, 46, s. 1. ` 

18 At least one appealed peer was executed by the sentence of an ordinary court. (Pike, 
p. 209.) By 1470 Littleton had ruled that an appealed peer might he tried in any manner except 
by his peers. (Ibid., p. 217.) 

19 Before Henry VI and some bishops, who condemned her to exile on the Isle of Man. 
(Ibid., p. 215.) 

20 20 Hen. VI cap. g. Since the act extended the jurisdiction only to the then-existing ranks 
of duchess, countess, and baroness, it is questionable if it included the later-appearing ones of 
marchioness and viscountess. 

21 As late as 1497 Henry VII had ordered that Lord Audley be tried by special commission 
for treason. In 1499 Henry gave his new creation a test in the treason trial of the earl of War- 
wick, who looked at his triers and pleaded guilty. (Harcourt, pp. 393, 433-34; Pike, p. 218.) 

22 33 Heri. VIII cap. 12. This law against malicious bloodshed and murder said that peers 
should be tried as in times.past. : 

23 In 1547 a criminal justice law (1 Edw. VI cap. 12, s. 14) cited specific crimes, including 
treason but not all felonies, where a peer should have trial by peers. 

24 485 Phil, & Mar. cap. 4, S. 2. 

25 Trial records up to the Tudors mention trials of peers by peers “and others,” the royal 
justices. (Harcourt, p. 281; Pike, pp. 203-205.) In 1547 commoner justices were tacitly excluded 
as triers of peers by the law (1 Edw. VI cap. 12, s. 14) saying that peers accused of certain 
crimes should be tried only by their peers. 

26 y Eliz. cap. 1 (Act of Supremacy), s. 18; 1 Eliz, cap, 2 (Act of Uniformity), s. 9; 1 Eliz. 
cap. 5 (Treason Act), s. 7; 13 Eliz. cap. 1 (Treason Act), s. 6; 13 Eliz. cap. 2 (Act against the 
importation of papal bulls or blessed articles), s. 8. 
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to a statutory one, the law ending such}tenures saving to holders of peerages 
their right to sit in the House of Lords with all related privileges,” a state- 
ment sufficiently broad to include trial by peers. In 1856 the House of Lords 
asserted successfully its competence to try peers for treason or felony,”* with 
the Criminal Justice Act of that year providing for such trials.” 

The House of Lords, however, usually could not try, peers in the armed 
forces if charged under the king’s regulations.” In 1690 some lords were 
disturbed that Admiral Lord Torrington should be tried by a court martial 
composed largely of commoner captains.** But the House of Lords accepted 
the judicial opinion that since charges under the articles of war lacked the 
feature of indictment, essential to peer trial procedure, those peers thus 
charged were not amenable to the jurisdiction of their peers.** The Mutiny 
Act of 1703 provided that peers serving abroad who were charged under the 
articles of war with treason or felony and who were not then tried by a court 
martial should be tried by peers upon their return to England.* In 1862 an- 
other concession guaranteed peers stationed in Great Britain trial by peers 
if charged with murder.** With these two exceptions the House of Lords 
had no original jurisd:ction over lords accused under the service regulations.” 

The bishops in tke House of Lords were not included in its original 
jurisdiction largely because they consistently denied, beginning with Becket 
in 1164, the competence of any secular court.** When Edward III secured 
the removal of treason from the scope of church courts,” prelates were in an 
invidious position of being unable to demand peer trials on treason charges 
without jeopardizing the large remainder of their claim to immunity from 
lay courts.** In 1388 the peers condemned the archbishop of York in absentia 


27 12 Car. II cap. 24, S. 11. 

28 Julius Dudley Medley, 4 Student’s Manual of English Constitutional Law (Oxford, 1894), 
p. 176. 

29 19820 Vic. cap. 16, S. 29. 

30 Despite the origin cf the jurisdiction in the feudal relationships of tenants in chivalry. 

31 Pike, p. 226. 

32 Journals of the House of Lords, XIV, 521~22. Later the Lords passed a bill to the same 
effect, but the Commons adjourned without acting on it, General opinion was that the bill was 
not needed in the light of the acceptance by the Lords of the judicial opinion. (Arthur S. 
Turberville, The House of Lords in the Reign of William III [Oxford, 1913], p. 69.) 

33 2&3 Anne cap. 20, S. 42. 

34 25826 Vic. cap. 5, S. 5; cap. 65, S. 19. 

85 Any person in the British armed forces, including peers, may be indicted and tried by 
civil procedure. A peer in zhe armed forces if charged under indictment might be tried only by 
his peers. 

36 Pike, p. 172. William I had obviated difficulties by trying Bishop Odo as earl of Kent, 
William II tried the bishop of St. Carilef as such. (Harcourt, pp. 209-10.) 

87 Harcourt, p. 304. 

38 Although Archbishop of Canterbury Stratford by insisting on a peer trial for charges of 
malversation brought by Edward IH, secured a royal quashing of the charges, (Harcourt, pp. 


338, 341-42, 345.) 
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for treason*” and in 1407, despite the royal order to desist, tried the bishop of 
Carlisle on the same charge.” Tudor peers were not interested in asserting 
this jurisdiction so that neither Fisher nor Cranmer received a peer trial, 
each being condemned by special commission.* In 1692 the House of Lords 
formally disclaimed any jurisdiction over prelates but at the same time de- 
clared that for this reason bishops were merely “lords of parliament” and 
not peers.” 

The spiritual lords were less willing to accept the corollary that they 
should not sit in peer trials, notwithstanding the canon law prohibition 
against their acting in causes of blood. In the Arundel treason trial of 1397 
they gave their collective proxy to a lay peer,** but this was the only time that 
device was used.** As late as 1499 the prior of St. Johns was named as a 
trier in the Warwick treason case.** After the Elizabethan religious settle- 
ment the bishops held that they could act in any noncapital trial. In 1679 
this view was challenged by the House of Commons, which had no desire to 
see bishops subscribing to the doctrine of nonresistance to the king sit on the 
impeachment trial of the earl of Danby, who had pleaded the royal order.** 
A compromise between the Commons and the Lords would have permitted 
the bishops to actewith full powers during the trial until the vote on the 
verdict, when they would withdraw.*’ Although the Danby impeachment 
never came to trial, the bishops viewed the proposed arrangement as a 
precedent for all peer trials, withdrawing at the point of reaching a verdict 
while maintaining their right to remain—a face-saving formula of dubious 
legal validity; since it is practically axiomatic that he who is not amenable 
to a court may not himself participate in its judgments.** 

The lords temporal, without previous effort on their part, in 1547 gave 
benefit of clergy a peculiar twist to turn it into “privilege of peerage,” a 
substantive right not dependent upon the procedural one of trial by peers. 
Privilege of peerage allowed a peer upon his first conviction, except for 

39 S.T., I, 89-124. 

40 Condemned to death by the peers, the bishop was pardoned by Henry IV. (Pike, pp. 
e prelate requested a peer trial, (Ibid., pp. 220-21.) 

42 The resolution to this effect was very clear. “Bishops who are only Lords of Parliament 
are not Peers, for they are not of trial by nobility.” (Sir William R. Anson, The Law and 
Custom of the Constitution (London, 1910-11], 1, 227.) 

43 S.T. I, 130. 

44 Despite the later suggestion by Littleton that this method solved all the problems of the 
spiritual lords. (Pike, p. 218.) 

45 Ibid., p. 218. 

46 The managers for the impeachment said that the trial could be capital, thus excluding e 
the bishops from it. (Journals of the House of Commons, 1667-1685, p. 662.) 


47 Journals of the House of Lords, XIII, 570. 
48 Anson, I, 227. 
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treason and murder, to go free withouf punishment. Beginning in the 
Restoration the privilege was exercised five times.” In 1827 benefit of clergy 
‘was abolished,** but the related privilege of peerage remained until 1841.” 
The Scottish and Irish unions of 1707 and 1801, particularly the former, 
raised questions about peer trial’. The respective acts of union gave to = 
Scottish and Irish peers, except Irish peers in Commons; trial by peers.* 
But Scottish law, whose entire fabric was guaranteed in 1707, did not always 
employ the indictment (essential to the whole peer trial procedure); nor 
did it have the same division between felonies and misdemeanors as did 
English law. The procedural problem was solved by another law in 1707." 
The larger substantive difficulty was not met until the law of 1825 which 
stated that peers® charged in Scotland with crimes made capital by Scottish 
law. or noncapital felonies by English law were to have peer trials, where 
Scottish procedure and penalties would apply.** Fewer problems arose from 
the union with Ireland, where before 1801 English writs had run and Eng- 
lish law prevailed. Before 1801 Irish peers had been triable by the Irish 
House of Lords for crimes in Ireland,” although tried as commoners for 


49 1 Edw. VI cap. 12, s. 13. The law reduced benefit of clergy for commoners from what it 
had been in 1509 but kept it intact for peers, who unlike the commdhers did not need to be 
literate to claim their privilege. Benefit of clergy for convicted commoners often meant branding 
instead of hanging, but the law specifically ruled out this possibility for peer§ receiving privilege 
of peerage. 

50 All peer trials during the Tudor period were for treason, where the privilege did not 
apply. The Restoration lords began the practice in murder trials of returning verdicts of man- 
slaughter, where the privilege could be used, in the following cases: Lord Morley, 1666 (S.T., 
VI, 786); Earl Pembroke, 1678 (S.T., VI, 1349-50). These precedents were followed in the 
cases of Earl Warwick and Holland, 1699 (S.T., XIII, 1032); and Lord Byron, 1765 (S.T. 
XIX, 1235-36). The fifth exercise of the privilege was by the duchess of Kingston in 1776 upon 
conviction for the then capital but clergyable crime of bigamy (S.T., XX, 625). 

51 7&8 Geo. IV cap. 28, s. 1. 

$2 4&5 Vic. cap. 22. Its abolition came as a result of the announcement by Earl Cardigan 
that he would claim the privilege if convicted of dueling, although he was acquitted before the 
bill was introduced, (State Trials Committee, eds., Reports of State Trials, New Series Londog, 
1888-98], IV, 666, n. a. Henceforth to be cited as S.T., New Series.) 

£3 6 Anne cap. I1, s. 23; 39840 Geo. III cap. 67 s. 4, sub-s. 4. 

546 Anne cap. 78, s. 12. The law also dealt with the problem of how to transfer cases 
from Scotland to the House of Lords, since no English writ ran in Scotland. The act allowed 
justices of oyer and terminer to inquire into crimes by peers (English or Scottish) in Scotland 
with the resultant inquisition to be considered an indictment, although the j justices might have a 
jury return an indictment based on the inquisition. In either case, the justices without further 
writ should bring the case to the peers for trial. 

55 English or Scottish, but, oddly, not Irish, peers. The law specifically said that it did not 
apply to peers of Ireland (6 Geo. IV cap. 66, s. 13). Apparently, the framers of it were thinking 
that the act had no meaning in Ireland with its English law and where English writs ran. But 
because of this disclaimer it would seem possible for an Irish peer to have perpetrated all sorts of 
crimes in Scotland without fear of prosecution. No occasion arose for a judicial ruling on this 
question which would have arisen if an Irish peer (guaranteed a peer trial by the law of 1800) 

e had committed a crime in Scotland. 
56 6 Geo, IV cap. 66, s. 1-4. 
57 Parliamentary Debates, 3d Series, CCCX, 254. 
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crimes committed in England.” ¡The Act of Union of 1800 thus merely 
extended geographically their das right.” 

Trials of peers could take place in the Court of the Lord High Steward 
or the High Court of Parliament, the latter the House of Lords as a court 
of first instance. The former, first used in 3499, was the prerogative creation 
of Henry VII and ensured the crown control of peer trials by its selection 
of triers. The wily Tudor really took the old Court of Chivalry, made all its 
members peers, and replaced the constable at its head with a previously 
existing palace official, the lord high steward.” The theory was that this court 
tried peers only when Parliament was not in session, a condition not onerous 
for the Tudors, whose reigns saw all peer trials (ten treason cases) in this 
court. The crown fixed the number of triers, varying in different cases from 
twenty to thirty-five." As peers they could not be challenged. Like the com- 
mon-law jury these peers were judges only of fact, including the verdict, but 
with all decisions reached by a majority. In his own court the lord high 
steward, like a common-law justice, decided only questions of law, including 
sentence." The assertion of parliamentary rights after 1603 had its reflection 
in the decreased use of this court by the Stuarts, who summoned it only six 
times (and only once for treason, its last case in 1686).°* No appeal lay from 
this court, which was a segment of the highest in the land, and which for 
that reason could return any verdict except a special one.** The prior selection 
of triers by the crown had the general result of only three acquittal verdicts, 
two, interestingly, unanimously of treason. 


58 The Irish peers Lord Grey in 1540 (S.T., I, 443-44) and Earl Castlemaine in 1680 (S.T. 
VII, 1067) were indicted for treason by an English grand jury and tried in King’s Bench. 

59 398:40 Geo. III cap. 67, s. 4, sub-s. 4. 

80 The lord high steward as a palace official can be traced back to the “dapifer” of Nor- 
mandy. The office after various shifts merged with the crown in 1399. After that time the office 
was granted only for the purpose of peer trials on a pro hac vice basis. For an excellent 
account of the origins and antecedents of the court with its relatively recent appearance by 
prerogative action see Harcourt, His Grace the Steward. 

61 Supposedly there was a minimum of 23 so that a bare majority (12) would reflect jury 
practice. In four trials the number of triers was unknown, In one trial each the number of 
triers was 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, and 35. In two trials there were 23 triers, and in four 27. 

82 A, Berriedale Keith, The Constitution of England from Queen Victoria to George VI 
(London, 1940), I, 286. A majority of one against the accused was resolved in his acquittal. 
(S.T., HI, 403.) 

63 Since he did not-act as a trier in his court, there was no legal necessity that the lord high 
steward be a peer, although he always was one. 

84 Rex v. Lord Delamere (S.T., XI, 513-96). 

65 aes Fischel, The English Constitution, trans. by Richard Jenery Shee (London, 
1863), p. 286. 

86 Sir William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England (London, 1830), IV, 348. 
A special verdict (rarely returned) is the older “recognition” by a jury of certain facts, which are 
then transmitted to a Aigher court to rule on as to law and final decision. a 

$7 Lord Cornwallis of murder, 1678 (S.T., VH, 158); and Lord Dacres, 1535 (S.T., I, 408) 
and Lord Delamere, 1686 (S.T., XI, 596) of treason. 
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The supremacy of Parliament after 1488 ensured that this engine of the 
crown, chiefly against noble treason, wotld be wrecked. The Treason Act 
of 1695 provided that so long as a majority was sufficient for treason con- 
viction of peers, in such -reason cases all peers must be summoned as triers," 
thereby destroying the usefulnegs of the court to the crown, which never 
thereafter constituted it even for simple felony trials. In 1935 when Parliament 
was not in session rather than have this court for the Lord De Clifford man- 
slaughter case, the crown had the trial in the full High Court of Parliament.” 

The High Court cf Parliament, the older, customary court for peer 
trials, in abeyance under the Tudors, made its reappearance with the Stuarts 
in 1603.” Increasing in use with growing parliamentary power, after the 
Revolution it was the oniy court trying peers for treason and felony. In this 
court all peers were jucges equally of both fact and law, with the presiding 
lord high steward merely primus inter pares." Custom fixed the minimum 
triers at twelve? but again all decisions were by a majority”? with any 
verdict possible except a special one.”* Sentence was likewise fixed but had to 
accord with the law.” 

- This court could receive peers for trial either upon impeachment or indict- 
ment. Since the last impeachment was in 1806,"° this method was probably 
obsolete by 1948. While -mpeachment was in use, if the dharges were treason 
or a specific felony, the impeached peer received a peer trial.” If the charges 


68 4&8 Wm. Ill cap. 3, s. 20 This requirement did not apply to cases of peers charged with 
the rarer forms of treason by counterfeiting coins, the great seal, the privy seal, the privy signet, 
or forging the sign manual. 

69 Proceedings in the Trial of Lord De Clifford (House of Lords, 1935-36, Sessional Paper 
No. 12), p. 1. 

79 With the joint trial of Ucrds Grey and Cobham for treason. (Francis Hargrave, ed., 4 
Complete Collection of State-Treals and Proceedings for High-Treason, 1368-1777 (London, 
1776-1801], I, 350.) 

11 Keith, II, 286. Again, tae lord high steward could be a commoner, although he then 
could preside only. Actually, he was always a peer and acted as such in this court. 

12 Le Comte de Franquevile. Le Gouvernement et le Parlement Brittanigue (Paris, 1887), 
Il; 233. The figure was obviously a reflection of jury practice. Neither minimum possible nor 
maximum possible of peers acted in any peer trial, Theoretically all peers were bound to 
attend when summoned in the sovereign's name by the Masters in Chancery. Practically there 
was no way to enforce attendance, 

73 A majority of one agairst the accused acquitted him, while an even division on any 
question was resolved in the negetive. (Anson, I, 233.) 

T4 See note 66 above. 

75 Although it is difficult to see how an illegal sentence could have been quashed except by a 
royal pardon. 

76 That of Viscount Melville for high crimes and misdemeanors, whose trial, however, was 
not a peer trial because of the name of the charges. See below. 

77 In such a trial the lords voted on their “honor,” and there was a lord high steward 
presiding, although in 1679 the House of Lords resolved, “It is Declared and Ordered by the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal n Parliament assembled, That the Office of a High-Steward, 
upon Tryals of Peers upon Impeachment, is not necessary to the House of Peers; but that the 
Lords may proceed upon such Tryals if a High-Steward be not appointed according to their 
humble Desire.” (Journals of the House of Lords, XIII, 569.) 
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were misdemeanors or the vague “High crimes,” the peer was tried like any 
impeached commoner.” The test as to whether an impeached peer received 
a peer trial was the withdrawal of the bishops from voting on the verdict.” 
Only six peer impeachment cases came into this court (plus one tried by the 
steward's court) ® to the twelve tried on indfctment, after being removed by 
a writ of certiorari from the court receiving the indictment to the High 
Court of Parliamént for trial.** 

There were large gaps between legal theory and actual practice in both 
courts. Only three verdicts in the Court of the Lord High Steward* and 
four in the High Court of Parliament were divided.** In only one of these 
seven divided verdicts (and that in the larger court) was the difference be- 
tween majority and minority less than half of the total triers.** A major 
reason for this tendency toward unanimity was the increasing influence of 
the advisory royal justices. In his own court the steward always asked for 
their advice, never ignoring it even after 1616 when he was always the lord 
chancellor. The usually fire-eating Jeffreys as steward in the Delamere 


78 The peers voted “content” or “not content” as usual. There was no lord high steward. 
The following impeached peers did not have peer trials: Viscount St. Albans (Sir Francis 
Bacon) for bribery and corruption, 1620 (S.T., I, 1087-1113); Earl Middlesex for bribery and 
corruption, 1624 (S.T., jl, 1190-1250); Earl Orford and Lord Somers for high crimes and 
misdemeanors, 1701 (S.T., XIV, 241-322); Earl Macclesfield for high crimes and misdemeanors, 
1725 (S.T., XVI, 768-1402); Viscount Melville for high crimes and misdemeanors, 1806 (S.T., 
XXIX, 605-1482). A mixed procedure was used in the impeachment trial of Earl Oxford for 
treason and other high crimes and misdemeanors in 1717 when the Commons would not 
prosecute. In order to free the earl the peers had a lord high steward named and with the 
bishops voting formally acquitted him on all counts. (S.T., XV, 1045-1165, 1175-78.) 

79 See above p. 73. 

80 All for treason. Earl Strafford, 1641 (S.T., II, 1413-76); Viscount Stafford, 1680 (S.T., 
VII, 1293-1558); Earls Derwenter, Nithisdale, Carnwath, Viscount Kenmure, Lords Widdring- 
ton, and Nairn, 1716 (S.T., XV, 770-801); Earl Wintoun, 1716 (S.T., XV, 815-96); and Lord 
Lovat, 1746-47 (S.T., XVIII, 540-841). The impeachment for treason which was tried in the * 
steward's court was that of Earl Arundel, 1589 (S.T. I, 1249-59). 

81 The abolition in 1933 of the grand jury as the returning agency for indictments, except 
for overseas treasons, offenses of governors, and violations of the official secrets laws (23824 
Geo. V cap. 36), had ro effect on the above procedure. Prosecution was still initiated by indict- 
ment but returned by the law officers of the crown. 

82 Earl Castlehaven, 1631, rape and sodomy; guilty of rape—unanimous, guilty of sodomy— 
15-12 (S.T., IH, 416). Lord Morley, 1666, murder; guilty of manslaughter—25, guilty of 
murder—2 (S.T., VI, 785-86). Lord Cornwallis, 1678, murder; not guilty—25, guilty of man- 
slaughter—6, abstained—4 (S.T., VII, 157-58). The title of the Morley trial record would 
apparently indicate a trial by all the peers. But the fewness of the triers and an editorial com- 
ment make it clear that the trial was in the smaller court. (S.7., VI, 769, n. c.) 

83 Earl Pembroke, 1678, murder; guilty of manslaughter—go, guilty of murder—-6 (S.T., 
VI, 1349). Viscount Stafford, 1680, treason; guilty—55, not guilty—31 (S.T. VIL, 1553). Lord 
Mohun, 1692, murder; not guilty—69, guilty—14 (S.T., XII, 1049). Lord Byron, 1765, murder; 
guilty of manslaughter—119, not guilty—4 (S.T., XIX, 1235). 

84 The verdict of treason against Viscount Stafford. See note 83. 

85 Numerous examples of the steward’s hesitancy can be found. Lord Buckhurst in the 
Essex and Southampton treason trial in 1600 refused to give any rulings, he being a mere 
lord treasurer, without the advice of the justices, whose view that rebellion always compassed the 
death of the sovereign doomed the two peers. (S.T., I, 1355.) In 1666 Earl Clarendon in the 
Morley case would not rule on the admissibility of depositions until he had the judicial opinion 
that they could be admitted only for deceased witnesses. (S.T., VI, 776.) 
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treason trial of 1686 hesitated to rule oh legal points without that advice.** 
‘In contrast, the steward, a presiding officer in the High Court of Parliament, 
usually a judicial personage,*” exerted influence over the peers as judges of 
law, especially when sapported by the advisory justices, whose opinions in 
no instance were overruled by Qhe lords as legally was possible.** In 1841 the 
opinion of Lord Chief Justice Denman as steward in the Cardigan dueling 
trial, when supported by the justices, that the crown had “not proved its case 
resulted in a unanimous acquittal by the peers.** In 1gor the:steward, Lord 
Chancellor Halsbury, in the Russell bigamy case consulted the justices before- 
hand and gave rulings on the law without protest from the peers.*” The 
whole tendency was for the peers to act only upon the advice of the 
justices not merely as to law but also as to fact, the ultimate being reached 
when in 1935 the lords simply asked the justices if the crown had proved 
De Clifford guilty of manslaughter and upon their collective negative unani- 
mously voted his acqquittal.* Ironically, the royal justices, from whose 
jurisdiction thirteenth century peers desired to escape by positive guarantees 
of trial by peers, came to be the actual triers of lords. 

The procedure of peer trials did not give special favors to peers. Of the 
thirty-four peer trials( three of peeresses) since the Tudgrs accepted the prin- 
ciple, thirty-one were cn capital charges. Noble treason was the most frequent 
capital charge, nineteen cases. There were ten murder trials, and one each 
for rape and bigamy when capital. The three noncapital cases, the first in 
1841, were one each fo- dueling, bigamy, and manslaughter. Nine verdicts of 
acquittal (of which oaly two were of noncapital charges) were returned. 
Five others permitted -Fe exercise of privilege of peerage. Eighteen verdicts 

86 Jeffreys was so unsure of himself that he told the accused that the steward was only a 
judge of law but had to be reminded by crown counsel that in his court only the steward was 
the judge of law. He hesitated to make rulings until the justices told him that the only valid 
rulings on law would be those by himself. The justices then refused to advise him about ruling 
on adjournment. His ruling (against adjournment) stands out as the one ruling given by the 
steward independently of jucicial assistance, (S.T., XI, 516, 524, 562.) 

87 And more usually the lcrd chancellor, who guided the legislative work of the peers, who 
understandably continued to look to him in their judicial work, particularly since the lord 
chancellor was the apex of -he judicial hierarchy and most peers knew little law. 

88 In 1699 the peers accepted the opinion of the justices that certain witnesses were capable 
of testifying against Earl Warwick and Holland (who was charged with murder) after they had 
refused to accept the same view when given by the steward, Lord Chancellor Somers. (S.T., 
XIII, 1004-20.) After this judicial support Somers conducted the remainder of the trial as he 
would. In the duchess of Kingston’s trial for bigamy in 1776 the peers took no action on points 
of law until having the advicz of the justices, whose opinion allowed her to exercise privilege of 
peerage. (S.T., XX, 625-42.) 

89 S.T., New Series, IV, 629-64, 666. 

90 Proceedings in the Trial of the Earl of Russell (House of Lords, 1901, Sessional Paper 
No. 165}, pp. 18, 26. Halsbury had the lords give Russell a sentence of three months without 
hard labor under the first offender law rather than the seven years penal servitude required by 


the law (24&25 Vic. cap. 100, s. 57) supporting the indictment. 
91 Trial of Lord De Cliffora (House of Lords, 1935-36, Sessional Paper No. 12), p. 11. 
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of guilty plus two pleas of guilty!make twenty trials where sentence was 
` passed, nineteen of death and one of light imprisonment.” These results do 


92 Capital 


Cases—31 


Treason: 


AU WN H 


. Earl Essex 


. Earl Warwick, 1499, pleaded guilty, dead 

. Duke of Buckingham, 1522, guilty, death 

. Lord Dacres, 1535, not guilty 

. Queen Anne, 1536, guilty, death 

. Viscount Rochforde, 1536, guilty, death 

. Duke of Somerset, 1551, not guilty of treason but guilty of unspecified felony, 


death 


. Earl Warwick 


Marquis of Northampton \ : 
Duke of Northumberland 1553, guilty, death 


. Duke of Norfolk, 1571, guilty, death 
. Earl Arundel, 1589, qu death 


Earl Southamptont 1600, guilty, death 


. Lord Grey 


Lord Cobham ) 1603, guilty, death $ 


. Earl Strafford, 1641, dropped (tacit acquittal) 
. Viscount Stafford, 1680, guilty, death 

. Lord Delamere, 1686, not guilty 

. Earl Derwenter 


Earl Nithisdale t 
Earl Carnwath + 


Viscount Kenmure 1716, pleaded guilty, death 
Lord Nairht 
Lord Widdrington t 

16. Earl Wintoun,} 1716, guilty, death 

17. Earl Oxford and Mortimer, 1717, not guilty 

18. Earl Cromertiet —pleaded guilty 


Earl Kilmarnock 1746—pleaded guilty \ death 
Lord Balmerino —guilty J 
9. Lord Lovat, 1746-47, guilty, death 


Murder: 


H 


nara ema 


I. 


. Countess Somerset,+ 1616, pleaded guilty, death 
. Earl Somerset,t 1616, guilty, death 

. Lord Morley,* 1666, guilty of manslaughter 

. Earl Pembroke,* 1678, guilty of manslaughter 

. Lord Cornwallis, 1678, not guilty 


Lord Mohun, 1692, not guilty 


. Lord Mohun, 1699, not guilty 

. Earl Warwick and Holland,* 1699, guilty of manslaughter 
. Earl Ferrers, 1760, guilty, death 

. Lord Byron,* 1765, guilty of manslaughter 


Earl Castlehaven, 1631, guilty, death 


Bigamy: 


I. 
Noncapital 


Duchess ‘of Kingston,* 1776, guilty 
Cases—3 


Dueling: 


I. 


Earl Cardigan, 1841, not guilty 


Bigamy: 


I. 


Earl Russell, 1901, guilty, 3 months detention 


Manslaughter: 


1. 


*Exercised 
» tPardoned 


Lord De Clifford, 1935, not guilty 


privilege of peerage TEscaped 
§Sentence commuted to imprisonment 
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not show that the procedure gave peers more lenient treatment than com- 
moners, any favors coming from the substantive privilege of peerage. 

There were grave disadvantages in the procedure to the accused peer, 
who could not waive it. The ggpeal of the 1341 law allowing such waivers 
made this clear.” In 1535 the justices said that Lord Dacres could not forego 
this right, and Coke repeated the dictum in the next century.” Any remain- 
ing doubts were removed in 1887 by Regina v. Lord Graves, where the House 
of Lords as a final appellate court held that a peer indicted for treason or 
felony could be tried only by his peers, a right which pertained not to the 
individual peer but to the peerage as a class.** The accused peer faced dif- 
ficulties unknown to the commoner. The lord could not challenge his triers 
nor. appeal their decisions as to law or (unlike the commoner after 1907) as 
to fact; because his court of first instance was also the last. The Criminal 
Appeal Act of 1907 esteblishing the court of that name specifically closed it 
to convicted peers.” Other disadvantages were inherent in the procedure, 
which remained largely because of the paucity of peer trials during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The Russell trial in 1901 furnished an oc- 
casion for an attack upon the procedure by the Irish Nationalists in Com- 
mons, but they made no progress.” Between this occasfon and the next, the 
De Clifford case in 1935, the House of Lords had been reduced in power; 
and its further “reform” had become an object of some interest. After the 
De Clifford trial Viscount Sankey in February, 1936, presented a resolution 
that the procedure had “outlived its usefulness”; and the House of Lords 
passed it.” Later that year the Lords approved his bill abolishing trial of 
peers by peers.** The House of Commons ignored the bill,*”* which died. 

93 See above, p. 70. 

94 S.T., New Series, IV, Goc, n. a. 

25 Pike, p. 227. In 163: the justices reiterated this opinion prior to the Castlehaven trial. 
(S.T., II, 402.) i 

26 Parliamentary Debates, 3:1 Series, CCCX, 246-48. 

97 7 Edw. VII cap. 23, s. 20, sub-s. 2. In 1930 this prohibition was repeated in the law 
(20&21 Geo. V cap. 45, s. 45, sub-s. 2) establishing a court of criminal appeal for Northern 
Ireland, 

23 Swift MacNeil asked pointed questions ably parried by A. J. Balfour. (Parliamentary 
Debates, 4th Series, XCVI, 13€5; XCVII, 435, 593-94; XCVIII, 1339-40.) MacNeil introduced 
a bill to abolish the procedure. (“Peers [Abolition of Privilege] Bill” in British Parliamentary 
Papers, House of Commons, 1901, III, Sessional Paper No. 268.) However, the government 
would give no time to the mesure. (Parliamentary Debates, ath Series, XCVII, 771, 1134-35.) 

99 By a vote of 45 to 24. In general, the supporters of the resolution were peers of more 
recent creation and spoke from the view of the individual peer with his problems if indicted. 
The minority was composed largely of holders of older peerages and considered the question in 


the light of the powers of the House of Lords. (Parliamentary Debates, 5th Series, House of 
Lords, XCIX, 381-418.) 

100 An Act to Abolish Privilege of Peerage in Relation to Criminal Proceedings (House of 
Lords, 1936, Bill No. 131). Misusing the term “privilege of peerage,” the bill would have ended 
generally trial of peers by peers and repealed specifically the various statutory recognitions of the 
procedure, Introduced by Sankey on February 18, 1936, the bill was debated by the housé on 
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In 1948 when the peers received fbm the Commons the Criminal Justice 
Bill, they inserted an amendment abolishing trial of peers by peers.*” The 
Commons accepted this amendment*”% so that the subsequent Criminal 
Justice Act (among many other things) ended this ancient procedure which 
had survived its feudal origin so tenaciously¥f*** 
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April 28 and May 15, with the lines of opinion the same as on the earlier resolution. The final 
reading of the bill was passed without division. (Parliamentary Debates, sth Series, House of 
Lords, XCIX, 617; C, 591-630, 791-823, 1000-03.) 

101 It was given its pro forma first reading on May 27, but no time was given by the govern- 
ment for further action on it. (Parliamentary Debates, sth Series, House of Commons, CCCXII, 
2026; CCCXVUI, 1421.) 

102 Viscount Simon suggested such an amendment, which was offered by Lord Chancellor 
Jowitt for the ministry, and which the house approved without division, (Parltamentary Debates, 
sth Series, House of Lords, CLV, 403-404; CLVI, 373-76.) 

103 Parliamentary Debates, 5th Series, House of Commons, CCCCLIII, 1586. 

104 11812 Geo. VI cap. 58, s. 30. Composed of two subsections and related to Part III of 
the Tenth Schedule of the law, section 30 is a briefer version of the 1936 bill. 
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A Note on World War II Naval Records 


Mansgars. W. Fisuwick 


WHEREVER the historian of modern America turns, he is confronted not 
only by highly complex events but also by staggering documentation. In rec- 
ords, as in so many aspects of our culture, we have adopted mass production. 
With about a quarter of the nation’s working population in federal service 
(military or civilian) during World War IL the volume of government 
records rose to an estimated 18,000,000 cubic feet.* How to attack this moun- 
tain of material is one of the historian’s major problems. 

Considering the bulk of the military records, we are indeed fortunate to 
have at this early date such fine naval operational histories of the war as 
those by Morison, Karig, and Pratt.” But to have examined all the naval ma- 
terial was manifestly impossible, and for their purposes unnecessary. Hence 
great quantities of naval records, undoubtedly relevant for the social and cul- 
tural historian, as well as for such related disciplines as American studies, 
sociology, and anthropology, remain to be evaluated and lised. This paper will 
attempt to summarize the location of important naval records of World 
War II, the scope of the material contained, significance of the collection 
known as the “Flag Files,” and policy concerning the use of naval records 
by qualified civilians. 

Perceiving the valve of its records early in the war, the Navy Depart- 
ment, in October, 1947, set up a program under the administrative officer, 
concerned with the “planning, coórdination, and administration of systems, 
methods, and procedures pertaining to organization, service, preservation, 
reduction, transfer, anc disposition of files and records.” An Eastern Record 
Center was established at Philadelphia and a Western one at Los Angeles, 
After a series of adjus:ments dictated by changing conditions, a system for 


1 Solon J. Buck, foreword -0 How to Dispose of Records, National Archives Publication No. 
46-19 (Washington, 1946), p L 

2 Four volumes in Samue. Eliot Morison’s History of United States Naval Operations in World 
War II (Boston, 1947-49) hzve appeared to date: I, Battle of the Atlantic, September 1939-May 
1943. U, Operations in Norte African Waters, October 1942-June 1943. I, The Rising Sun in 
the Pacific, 1931-April 1942. Y, Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions, May 1942-August 
1942. Walter Karig's naval History, entitled Battle Reports . . . Prepared from Official Sources 
(New York, 1944-48) includ2s four volumes: I, Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea. 11, The Atlantic War. 
Ill, Pacific War: Middle Phase. IV, The End of an Empire. Fletcher Pratt has produced The Navy's 
War (New York, 1944), Fleet against Japan (New York, 1946), The Marine's War (New York, 
1948), and, in collaboration with Captain L. A, Abercrombie, My Life to the Destroyers (New 
York, 1944). 
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handling the tons of records (inclliding over a million operational docu- 
ments) at appropriate centers was devised. 

In addition, an Office of Naval History was established in July, 1944, to 
co-ordinate historical writing in the Navy. ¿This office now has over 250 
typescript volumes of “first narratives,” prepared by various commands while 
the war was still in progress. Many are available for civilian research. All 
naval records up to 1927, as well as more recent administrative records, are 
under the care of the National Archives; the Office of Naval Records and 
Library, in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Washington, D. C. 
maintains the principal noncurrent operational records received in the Navy 
Department since 1927. The Navy Department Library and various bureau 
libraries house the published volumes and special collections. A portion of 
this, naturally, is purely technical material. 

The Office Methods Division, Administrative Office, Navy Department, 
serving as the Navy’s archival activity, has under its supervision five Naval 
Records Management Centers throughout the country, in which 889,235 
cubic feet of records await the historian. Among the specialized groups in 
this mass are the Flag Files of Fleet Commands (15,000 cubic feet), Over- 
seas Bases Files (roboo cubic feet), military personnel files (125,000 cubic 
feet), and ships’ files (25,000 cubic feet). The most concentrated files dealing 
with operations are first those (previously mentioned) in the Office of Naval 
Records and Library, and second the Flag Files in the Naval Records Man- 
agement Center, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. Because the latter is one of 
the most important but little-used collections, I shall describe it briefly. 

The term “Flag Files” is used in this connection to designate files of any 
command responsible for the movements of more than one vessel or one 
aviation squadron. To use these files readily, one must be familiar with fleet 
organizations and relationships; accounts now completed or in preparation 
will, however, aid the historian in this respect. Much of the material, of 
course, is classified for security reasons. But the historian, before he considers 
the restrictions on the use of these files, will want to know what they contain 
that might be of value to him. 

Until further declassification takes place, no one can give a final answer 
to this question. Beyond a doubt much source material is to be found here. 
Though the Washington files may show over-all operations more clearly, 
there is a wealth of material in Mechanicsburg to document and substantiate 
the broader picture. The historian, therefore will want to go there to examine 
the various pieces of the vast picture, particularly as specific episodes and 
periods begin to take on special significance. 
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Much material is, however, valuablé even today—case histories, detailed 
accounts of social ard psychological problems, cultural conflicts and adjust- 
ments, diaries, and uncensoréd documents which tell how thousands of 
human beings reactec to thegcomplex and manifold conditions of global 
warfare. In the files ne finds Vers dealing with law and justice, housing, 
social relations, voting, libraries, recreation, religion, personnel, and publicity. 
Folders dealing with a score of cultural groups—such as, Germans, Russians, 
Polynesians—are herz for future diplomatic historians and anthropologists. 
Though not so readily available as yet, the groups of date files, chronological 
files, and dispatches g.ve a detailed picture of what war is like before and 
after the actual battles. This is the kind of information historians have 
tended to neglect; but many scholars today are resolved that the extensive non- 
military implications of World War H shall not go unheeded, nor the prob- 
lem of integrating the total cultural picture go unsolved. As has been pointed 
out, “Nothing has been written as yet in the social and economic history 
fields [of the Navy]. A wealth of material for studies in these subjects exists, 


both in the ‘first narratives’ and in the files of the Bureaus of the Navy De- 


partment.”* 


With such materiel untapped, and with all the histárians connected with 
naval records pointing out the need for continuing the study and for writing 
more inclusive accounts than those already planned, the policy concerning 
the use of naval records by qualified civilians comes to the foreground. Re- 
strictions on the use cf records is of course necessary to preserve national se- 
curity. At the same time, the Navy is anxious to have qualified civilians know 
of and use its invaluable collections. This was clearly indicated when on 
March 8, 1947, the tien Secretary of the Navy, James Forrestal, invited 
representatives of tweaty-six learned societies to discuss the naval historical 
program, indicate further studies which should be made, and enlist the 
support of the societies. Much has been done since then to declassify material 
and make it readily avaiable. 

As for the use of classified records, clearance for their use by historians 
can be expedited by seading requests to the Director of Naval History, Navy 
Department, EXOS, Washington 25, D. C. Inquiries about the use of such 
material will be giver zareful consideration on an individual basis, in ac- 
cordance with security regulations. The aim of the Navy’s record program 
has been, and will continue to be, the facilitating of historical research. How 
well historians use this, and the other great war collections which will be 


8 Summary of the Proceedings of the Naval History Conference of 8 March 1947 (Washing- 
ton, 1947), P. 4. 
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available, remains to be seen. No group of intellectuals is faced with a more 
challenging and provocative field for researgh. The Navy stands ready with 
its great store of records to help the future historians who try to piece together 
the story of a gigantic world conflict which grought man to the threshold of a 
new day. 
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\ 
Three wha Made a Revolution 
A REVIEW ESSAY? 


FEW would today wish to deny that the Russian Revolution has, whether by at- 
traction or repulsion, more than any other single cause transformed the social and 
political outlook of our time. It is strange, therefore, that more than thirty years 
after its occurrence so little sustained effort should have been made by Western 
historians to elucidate or even to construct in detail a factual account of the circum- 
stances which led to this great historical upheaval. Neither, the devoted labors of 
such non-Russian writers as Maynard, Pares, Chamberlain, Souvarine, and 
Deutscher, nor the publication of the state papers in the imperial archives, at one 
time thrown open so widely by the revolutionary governments, nor the autobiog- 
raphies and memoirs of such participants and contemporaries as Trotsky, Sukhanov, 
Kerensky, Miliukov, Kru>skaya, nor the material copiously poured out by exiles, 
foreign agents and diplomats, journalists and observers of every brand and hue, has 
thus far done more than provide the evidence upon which it is possible to build 
such great and abiding monuments as those by which the Wrench Revolution, for 
example, has been commemorated. It will be said that conditions are very different: 
the kind of access to arch:ves arid indeed to eyewitness accounts, which was avail- 
able to Thierry or Guizot or Mignet, is not open to modern researchers; partisan 
feeling still runs too high not to frighten off all but the most intrepid of objective 
historians; we are still too close to the facts; and so on. Yet these hardships can be 
exaggerated: despite the flatly unco-operative attitude of the Soviet authorities, a 
sufficient body of material exists in the West to make possible far more than has 
in fact been done. 

The French Revoluticn had aroused passions no less violent or long-lived; 
thirty years should afford an adequate historical perspective; but a more real proof 
of the pudding has been provided by the triumphant use of his material by the 
author of this good and important book. It is the first volume of a projected study 
of the Russian Revolution, and begins with the lives and works of its three 
principal creators: Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. The story begins in the later 
nineteenth century, is cortinued to the outbreak of the First World War, and 
is the best and most complete account of its subject at present in existence in 
any language. Whatever -ts faults, it is a very notable achievement and wholly 
supersedes earlier works oa the subject. The minute and scrupulous research with 
which facts and opinions are reconstructed and placed in their historical and per- 
sonal setting is sustained in the face of all temptation to digress or fall into facile 
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impressionism; and this alone gives y. Wolfe's work a degree of authority pos- 
sessed by no other enterprise of similar scope in this field. For this reason it is, 
and is likely to continue for some years to bef best exposition of its subject 
available to serious students. 

There is a sense in which the task the auth¢ has set himself must of necessity 
be both difficult and dull: the lives of his three protagonists, except for the brief 
interlude of the Reyolution of 1905, are mainly composed of tortuous, arid, bitter, 
and above all unending controversies and polemics which induce even in the 
scholar a sense of frustration and disgust comparable onlv to the least rewarding 
stretches of medieval scholasticism. A feeling of despair is bound to come upon the 
reader as he is led through this immense and waterless desert broken only by a few 
poverty-stricken oases, and if he and the author do not succumb, it is only because 
they know that the journey will suddenly end with a spectacle of terrifying 
grandeur. The revolutionaries with whom Mr. Wolfe's story is concerned were 
neither original thinkers nor, in the period under review, had théy yet achieved 
notable results in the world of action. Neither Lenin nor Trotsky (not to speak 
of their successor) were, primarily, ideologists at all: scarcely any coherent new 
hypotheses, few bold new ideas can rightly be attached to their names. Lenin’s 
celebrated view of imperialism, for instance, is plainly derivative, and in any case 
is wholly overshadowed by his concern with tactics in the realms both of theory 
and of practice. Sincedhe was a mian of very strong and fanatical personality he 
imparted to all that he did an easily recognizable form and temper, and thereby 
created an attitude and a technique of action—canons of behavior and of interpre- 
tation—which are commonly described as Leninism; but an attitude is not a doc- 
trine, not a body of teaching, nor an original contributioa to the sum of human 
thought or of human insights in the sense in which Marxism or Hegelianism or 
Utilitarianism can be so described. Leninism—and for that matter Trotskyism and 
perhaps even Stalinism (although this last is remarkably difficult to identify)— 
denote habits of thought and of action, psychological dispositions to react in this 
or that way to historical circumstances, ways and methods of thinking and speak- 
ing and dealing with situations which, however important and far reaching, can- 
not be reduced to independent theories or doctrines. “Leninism” and “Trotskyism,” 
Menshevism and Bolshevism, are not (unlike Marxism) theories any more than 
“Bismarckism” or “Rooseveltism,” which no one, fortunately, has yet conceived 
as “ideologies.” The history of the movements which Mr. Wolfe describes is the 
history not of theories but rather of the interpretation and application of dogma 
by leaders of dissentient factions, of exercises in casuistry and hermeneutics, which 
often seem maddeningly obscure and petty but which acquire life and significance 
in the context of the political tactics which they seek to rationalize or justify, and 
of which they are always the most sensitive and revealing symptoms. In contrast 
with the less or more lucid and coherent ideological structures of the great Western 
thinkers of the nineteenth century in Germany and France, the works of Lenin and 
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his Russian contemporaries present a confustd mass of social and economic analysis 
dedicated to party, anc sometimes personal, problems as they arose, day-to-day 
journalism, polemical boatades yan in Lenin’s case for powers of coarse and 
violent abuse which left even Maik far behind, ad hoc guides to immediate action, 
notes, memorandums, letters, bith and pieces of every kind and description, in 
which only the most devcted attention to the events and necessities of the moment 
by which they were generated can discern patterns and trends. Mr. Wolfe is at 
his best in these ungrat=ful but indispensable and valuable labors: he succeeds in 
revealing a certain kind of order—not an order of ideas but an intelligible pattern 
of action—beneath this. at first bewildering, chaos; with infinite patience and 
great intelligence he restores and clarifies, connects and explains. He has not, 
perhaps, the vivid sense of actuality which a participant in this confused world 
of perpetual disintegration and re-crystallization of parties, factions, fractions, 
minute groupings and re-groupings—which someone like the late Theodore Dan, 
upon whose work Mr. Wolfe must necessarily lean heavily—possessed to such a 
useful degree. But his zeze is more microscopic than that of Dan and far less 
exaggerated and doctrira‘re; if he lacks the drive and brilliance of Trotsky, the 
mordant irony of Plekkanov, the dull sledge-hammer effectiveness of Lenin, he 
makes up for it by the workmanlike solidity, accuracy, and comprehensiveness of 
his all-inclusive method The facts are presented in detail: in a world where so 
much vagueness and evasiveness, the influence of personal loves and hatreds and 
sometimes open dishonesty, distort and obscure the issue, and distract and exas- 
perate the student, Mr. Wolfe has accomplished the most important of all tasks, 
the accumulation, reconstruction, and marshaling of the facts. He has extracted 
and laid bare the core oí the events and verified the moves as they were made in 
the complicated game in which his heroes were engaged, and provided the evi- 
dence on which all dependable opinion must ultimately rest. If his account some- 
times grows bleak, if the pages devoted to the question, let us say, of what 
Georgian or Armenian did or did not start the first clandestine press in Trans- 
caucasia seem comparatively thankless and even trivial to the reader who is looking 
for the contours of the great historical process itself, at least the exaggeration is 
in the right direction: what has been lacking, from the point of view of those 
interested in the Revoluzion, has been less a view of the wood—which their own 
memories provide—than that of the individual trees; and if Mr. Wolfe sometimes 
forgets the trees for the shrubs and the dead wood lying unnoticed on the ground, 
that, in the present state cf research in this field, must be accounted a virtue. 

A graver criticism waich may be urged against the author’s method is that in 
the course of telling the day-to-day story of schisms and intrigues and maneuvers 
Mr. Wolfe forgets, or at any rate does not state, the central point of it all—the pur- 
pose and aim and ideal cf the socialist movement, whatever the guise adopted by it 
in any given country or period or movement. At no point is the account of the facts 
illuminated by that deeply needed sense of direction, of the interplay of historical 
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conditions and human fears and aspirations which is responsible for the predica- 
ment of all the actors in the situation, revolufjonaries and reactionaries, mod- 
erates and extremists, bourgeoisie and proletarift—which alone can give signifi- 
cance and importance to what is otherwise a sifccession of flat and disconnected 
episodes. The authors of the Revolution indulded in con:roversies which seem 
even to the sympathetic eye often insanely petty; they lose all significance what- 
ever unless they are*seen as a nodal point of a great historical pattern of which 
Marxism itself is but a large and important segment. Mr. Wolfe is so absorbed in 
the details of his heroes’ lives and controversies that in effect he omits to bring this 
out, well as he must know it. He is at his weakest when dealing with ideas— 
thus he provides insufficient analyses of such crucial issues as “Economism” vs. 
political Social Democracy; democratic Menshevism vs. “Democratic Centralism”; 
Social Revolutionary views with their stress on personality in general and the 
peasant in particular vs. Marxist industrialism; and above all of the specific points 
oí conflict and of agreement between the “soft” and the “hard,” humanist as 
opposed to ruthlessly antiliberal groups within the various parties both inside Rus- 
sia and in the greater European world beyond. And yet without a firm sense of 
orientation among the leading ideas and the mental and moral outlook of the 
period, how can the reader be expected to appreciate the importance, let alone the 
full force, of the critigisms made by and of such figures as Rosa Luxemburg, 
Kautsky, Bernstein, Guesde, Plekhanov, etc., which are the very life blood of the 
Russian socialist movement? Indeed it is perhaps because of this curious aversion 
to the analysis of ideas that Mr. Wolfe fails to’ give his due to Plekhanov, who, 
during the period covered by this volume, was with Martov a more considerable 
figure than either Lenin or Trotsky; and makes his chapter on Lenin’s own effort 
to, produce a philosophical doctrine as dull and unconvincing as the doctrine it- 
self. Mr. Wolfe relates the circumstances in which this il-fated book was pro- 
duced, and then vacillates between the view that Lenin thought a correct theory 
of knowledge to be indispensable to correct political judgment and the view that 
he did not, and more or less lends countenance to both hypotheses. But this is 
relatively unimportant beside the fact that he makes little sense of the theory it- 
selfi—which has, after all, for thirty years been responsible for the bulk of ideo- 
logical teaching in the Soviet Union—either by exposition or refutation. Material- 
ism and Empirio-Criticism is probably the worst philosophical book in human his- 
tory to have achieved any degree of celebrity, but this does not absolve the specialist 
on Lenin’s intellectual development from the task of applying himself to a serious 
critical consideration of its contents and its influence; and this applies equally to 
Mr. Wolfe’s failure to trace the process of gradual diminution of the utopian 
element in Lenin’s thinking as afterwards in Stalin’s—which is the Ariadne’s 
thread in the labyrinth of Bolshevik “ideology.” This curious lack of discrimina- 
tion in the realm of ideas on the part of an otherwise acute and serious author 
is paralleled by his equally odd unawareness of climates cf thought and of gen- 
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eral historical contexts; too little is said about the history of the other classes and 
parties either in Russia or Euroge, without which the growth of Russian Com- 
munism is almost unintelligible.¥This unhistoricism may in part be responsible 
for Mr. Wolfe’s failure to distinguish what is important from what is trivial, in 
his account of the views of the tree eminent revolutionaries. Thus, although he 
does indeed mention the celebrated episode at the crucial Congress of 1903 when 
Plekhanov, upon being asked whether even the fundamentaé civil liberties—the 
“inviolability of the individual” might have to go by the board if the Revolution 
demanded it, made the ungrammatical but fatally important reply, “Salus revo- 
lutiae suprema lex,” Mr. Wolfe does not sufficiently treat it for what it was—the 
crucial breaking point of the entire movement, the real issue upon which Bol- 
shevism split from the rest of Social Democracy, the awful moment which 
marked the birth of the sinister mood and attitude which has dominated Soviet 
Russia and world Communism ever since. Or again he lays justified stress on 
Lenin’s agrarian opinions but does not discuss on what disagreements with 
orthodoxy they rest—what divided, let us say, Stalin, who, as Mr. Wolfe shows 
in an original piece oí research, agreed with Lenin, from other Socialists. This 
persistent treatment of all facts as equally interesting and significant makes for 
a flat level in Mr. Wolfe’s narrative which, without obscuring the story, makes 
it even more tedious than it must in any case to some degree remain. As if aware of 
this fault the author tries to enliven his style not altogether Vappily with touches of 
mythological fantasy and other flowers of speech. Thus the Goddess Success and 
Mistress Nature make disconcerting appearances in pages otherwise devoted to 
serious matters. History is suddenly described as a “sly and capricious wench.” 
Why is Alexander III a “stern and atrabilious father”? “Atrabilious” is only the 
Latin equivalent of “melancholy,” and no description fits that hearty emperor less 
well. And this is no stranger than the description of Herzen as “gentle,” or Mill’s 
logic as filled with “coo. formalism,” or, worst of all, a description of the new 
Russian industries of the nineties as “exhibiting a fantastic elephantiasis,” which 
suggests an abnormal and diseased growth, when all that the author can mean is 
phenomenally rapid progress. On the whole it would have been better if Mr. 
Wolfe had kept to a steady jog trot without attempting sudden flights which 
merely serve to draw attention to the more homely virtues of his normal—and 
very useful—method. 

Mr. Wolfe's true strength lies in detail: no other work moves so surely in the 
obscure world of parties and splinter parties, factions and heresies with their al- 
ternation of intrigue and crude force, nowhere else are such fine distinctions drawn 
between Boycottists, Ultimatists, Conciliators, Liquidators, Ot’zovists, V’peryodists, 
etc. It is therefore a pity that his use of names and titles should be so frequently 
slipshod, nor does the presence of numerous misprints improve the situation in a 
work otherwise marked by much impeccable scholarship. In the absence of a bib- 
liography and detailed references some of Mr. Wolfe’s facts seem subject to doubt. 
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The reference to Nicholas I as the son of Alexander I is doubtless a mere slip; 
but why does the author say that “bondage [ingRussia] began to develop under 
Peter and Catherine”? Is it the case (after the isfflated episcde of Guchkov and his 
friends in 1881) that disaffected students laid] wreaths upon the grave of the 
assassinated Alexander II in the Volkov Cemetery? The emperor was certainly not 
buried there, and it seems almost unthinkable that radical students of the eighties 
or nineties could have acted in this fashion. Was Plehve's attémpt to inject anti- 
Semitism into government-controlled Socialism his own invention or did it have 
roots in the earlier anti-Semitism which derives from Ruge and Bakunin and 
occurs unexpectedly in some of the early propaganda of the Zemlya i Volya? Is 
the Taratuta episode more important than the horrible episode of Bauman, which 
Mr. Wolfe does not mention? Was Gapon a conscious police agent in 1903? Did 
he formulate the program of Bloody Sunday himself, or is Dan right in supposing 
that his workers’ group was permeated by Socialist agitators of whose work 
Gapon at the time was scarcely aware? What part, if any, did the police play in 
the demonstration before the Winter Palace, and is it certain that Gapon was 
killed by direct orders of Azef? 

But all this is of minor importance in contrast with the serious achievement 
of Mr. Wolfe. His two felicitous quotations, one from Lenin and one from 
Trotsky (p. 294), in which each makes a remarkable prophecy about the dis- 
astrous consequences likely to arise from the doctrines and practices of the 
other, are in a sense the central motif—and a very original and important one— 
of his entire work. His exposure of the legend, perpetually remade and enriched 
by the party’s biographers whereby Stalin is made to play a vastly significant role 
in the Revolution at an improbably early age, in places and at times in which his 
name had scarcely been heard of even within his native Caucasian movement, is 
a model of remorseless historical exposure. Mr, Wolfe has made the most serious 
and successful attempt to date to draw a portrait both of Lenin and of Trotsky as 
men endowed neither with superhuman strength and virtue, nor with inhuman 
ruthlessness and brutality, but as thinkers and men of action still in some sense 
connected with the humanist and libertarian tradition of which eighteenth cen- 
tury rationalism and nineteenth century liberalism were the fine flower. Mr. Wolfe 
seizes on every “human” aspect of Lenin and of Trotsky, every disarming foible 
which he can discover, in his effort to draw the sharpest possible contrast be- 
tween their intellectual and moral qualities and those of his béte noire—the present 
ruler of the Soviet Union. The result is impressive but not convincing: Lenin 
remains impersonal, remote, indifferent to the normal civilized values, and despite 
all his sensitiveness as a tactician, the prisoner of a fanatically simple view of 
history and mankind. Trotsky, despite Mr. Wolfe’s parziality to his attractive 
qualities and faith in his accounts of the part which he and others had played 
(including a historically unplausible representation of Trotsky’s father as a simple 
rustic—“farmer Bronstein”’—as Mr. Wolfe likes to call him), remains a figure 
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generating heat but himself curiously icy and rigid. But in the course of this labor 
of love (and hatred) Mr. Wolf has laid bare more relevant facts and arranged 
them more clearly ard honestl than any ‘of his predecessors in a field which 
more than any other deserves thf specialist’s devoted skill. If he succeeds in com- 
pleting his self-imposed task and writes the history of the Russian Revolution and 
its aftermath, he will have earned the respect and gratitude of all serious his- 
torians. As it is their debt to him is great. . 


New College, Oxford Isaxan BERLIN 


General History 


WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT: AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 
FROM THE ORIGINS TO ROUSSEAU. By John Bowle, Lecturer in Mod- 
ern History, Wadkam College, Oxford. (New York: Oxford University Press. 


1948. Pp. 472. $5.co.) 


Tue writing of a history of political thought presents a problem which no one 
has yet solved satisfactorily. On the one hand political thought is more closely tied 
up with the historical process than any other field of thpught and theory. Prac- 
tically all the classics of the political tradition were written out of intimate first- 
hand acquaintance with politics. The few theorists who have not themselves taken 
a prominent part in the affairs of government were at least possessed by a burning 
longing for political activity and wrote works on politics largely because they could 
not be politicians themselves. In the last analysis every major political writer, how- 
ever philosophical he may appear, wrote as a pamphleteer and addressed himself to 
a burning problem of the day. 

But by the same token there really is no history of political thought. There is 
probably no theoretical field in which there is as little original thought as there is 
in political theory. Yet at the same time there is no other field in which there are 
as many independent thinkers. Precisely because the political theorist writes out 
of his own practical pol tical experience, there are no “schools” in political theory, 
there is no continuity, indeed there is no development. 

A history of politizal thought is therefore a contradiction in terms. It is pos- 
sible, as Dean Sabine has done in his well-known text, to write a series of mono- 
graphs arranged in chronological order. Whether the other alternative is possible 
and fruitful, whether in other words political thought can be presented as a part 
of general history, has yet to be proved. 

Mr. Bowle's book—the present volume is only the first of a series of two and 
carries the story down to the end of the eighteenth century—is an attempt to treat 
political thought as part of general political history. Unfortunately it is not a suc- 
cessful attempt. A boox such as Mr. Bowle's that attempts to “treat political think- 
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ers within the context of their contemporary social background” should at least 
give us some new understanding of the major higorical periods if not of the major 
political thinkers. What Mr. Bowle has to say abffut both, however, borders on the 
trite. Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that§Mr. Bowle specializes in modern 
history and may, therefore, have found antiquit) and the Middle Ages new and 
rather unknown territories. Certainly the treatment of Aristotle, of St. Augustine, 
and of St. Thomas Aquinas—let alone of Cicero or Dante or Machiavelli—does 
not indicate great familiarity with their works let alone any attempt to find out 
what these men were really concerned with. It is hoped that Mr. Bowle will have 
more to say about the nineteenth century, to which his second volume is to be de- 
voted. 

The freshest parts of the book are the ones dealing with English political 
thought in the Middle Ages. Mr. Bowle fails to realize that there is no essential 
difference between the constitutional doctrines of the English writers and the 
medieval tradition. To devote twice as much space to Bracton as to St. Thomas 
Aquinas hardly bespeaks a balanced view of the Middle Ages. Altogether, when it 
comes to English writers, especially to the English writers during the Middle 
Ages, Mr. Bowle shows signs of that English insularity of the “continent isolated” 
headline. But his very ignorance of the developments outside England makes him 
present the English writers with the enthusiasm, understanding, and interest 
which is so sadly lacking in his discussion of the rest. Unfortunately the style of 
the book throughout is “academic” in the worst sense of the word and shows no 
sign of the elegance and of the feeling for eoan whick so often distinguishes 
English work in this field. 


Bennington College Prrer F. Drucker 


LES GRANDES OEUVRES POLITIQUES DE MACHIAVEL A NOS JOURS. 
By Jean-Jacques Chevallier. Préface d’André Siegfried, (Paris: Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin. 1949. Pp. xiii, 406. 600 fr.) 


Proressor Chevallier’s book is the frst volume of a new series, “Sciences 
politiques,” published by Armand Colin in Paris under the auspices of the Fonda- 
tion nationale des sciences politiques. French political literature has been rich in 
biographical and monographical studies, and relatively poor in general, systematic 
treatises covering, as Janet did so well in his day, the whole, or major portions, of 
the history of political ideas. Chevallier’s substantial volume on the major political 
works of the last four centuries will therefore be welcomed by all students in the 
field, because it constitutes a serious attempt to present the major ideas of the 
modern era in clear and lucid language; in addition, the work gains from the fact 
that political ideas are related to the major social and political problems of each 
historical epoch reviewed by the author and are shown in their effect on a whole 
age rather than on this or that country only. 
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The first part of the book deals with the political theory of absolutism, as formu- 
lated by Machiavelli, Eodin, Hobbes, and Bossuet. Chevallier tries to be as fair 
as possible to Machiavelli, but Hels unable to avoid the conclusion that, from the 
long-term viewpoint, The Prinde has been a work of “corrosive force and style” 
which has “tormented mankind¥over four centuries” (p. 37). By contrast, Cheval- 
lier is eminently objective, although personally imbued with liberal and democratic 
faith, in dealing with the other representatives of absolutisg:, particularly Bodin 
and Bossuet. The doctrines of Bossuet, quite unacceptable to a liberal when viewed 
abstractly, appear in a psychologically more favorable light when seen by a French- 
man against the background of the monarchy of Louis XIV, the “most beautiful, 
the best constituted menarchy in the world” (p. 77). The second section of the 
book has as its central theme the assault on absolutism, as represented by Locke, 
Montesquieu, Roussezu, and Sieyés. Chevallier feels especially attracted to Locke, 
who expounded, “once and for all” (p. 98), the bases of liberal democracy and in- 
dividualism. On Rousseau, Chevallier shares with more recent writers—such as 
Lord Lindsay—the apprehension that Rousseau’s political philosophy contains dan- 
gerous elements of exaggerated collectivism and romantic community worship. 
The third part of the 200k deals with the reactions to the ideas of the French 
Revolution, as expressed by Burke, Fichte, and De Tocqueville. The number of 
those who see in De Tocqueville the most provocative and stimulating political 
writer of the nineteenth century is steadily growing, and their view will be 
strengthened by the acccunt in Chevallier’s book. The fourth (and final) part takes 
up socialism and nationalism as the two major forces of the last hundred years, 
with particular emphasis on Marx and Engels, Maurras, Sorel, Lenin, and Hitler. 
Of special value is the discussion of Sorel's doctrines and their impact on revolu- 
tionary movements of the Left and Right. In a concluding chapter, entitled “Spirit 
against Leviathan,” Chevallier briefly analyzes the contributions of some con- 
temporary writers like Maritain, Alain, and Bertrand de Jouvenel, who have de- 
fended the traditional values of liberalism and individualism against the “neo- 
Machiavellian” absolutes of Race, State, and Class. This chapter comes closest to 
a statement of Chevallier’s personal philosophy. 

All in all, Chevallie-’s study of the major political works of the modern age 
can be strongly recommended. Half of the authors selected by Chevallier bear 
French names: this may impress some that Chevallier has been carried away by 
nationalist bias, although he consistently rejects nationalism in explicit terms. 
This reviewer, on the other hand, has been rather intrigued by Chevallier’s choice 
of representative authors of the modern age; indirectly, Chevallier makes an over- 
whelming case for the vitality and richness of French political thought through- 
out the last four centuries, and it is to be hoped that American and British writ- 
ers will follow his lead and give to the systematic study of French political ideas 
the care and weight which they deserve. 


Princeton University WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
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FAREWELL TO EUROPEAN HISTORY, OR THE CONQUEST OF NI- 
HILISM. By Alfred Weber. Translated from ¿he German by R. F. C. Hull. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Ppfxx, 204. $3.75.) 


Tue history to which this work, written by dhe of the few and outstanding 
survivors of pre-Weimar scholarship among the German historians, ask us to bid 
farewell is, in fact, a history in which Germany figured as a protagonist. If its end 
is brought about, as the subtitle seems to indicate, through the conquest of nihil- 
ism, this ought to be a farewell without tears. Germany, the author contends, “will 
never again become a sovereign, autonomous, competitive Power State. . . . Her 
existence in this sense is over and done with. That is the farewell we have to take 
from history as we have known it” (p. 179)—“we,” being the German intellectuals 
and politicians. For this book, despite the sincere attempt of its author to avoid and 
to condemn the nationalistic bias of his generation, still is imbued with the ideology 
which considered Germany the center of the world. : 

The major part of this work, culminating in the passage quoted above, is a 
philosophical construction of Western history, which, even though repeatedly op- 
posing Hegelian metaphysics of history, is fundamentally dependent upon Hegelian 
patterns of thought combined with a strongly antirationalistic transcendentalism. 
History, man, life, even inanimate nature appear as manifestations of mysterious 
powers; and such qualifications of irrational reality as deep, dark-demonic, tran- 
scendental—emotional clichés rather than clear concepts—used several times on al- 
most every page, cannot fail to irritate the critical reader. The key concept of the 
author’s theoretical framework, immanent or immediate Transcendence defined as 
“that which has been experienced in the presence of a terrible negative element, 
and can be consciously apprehended today and made our intellectual property” 
(p. 161), and again as “that which forces itself upon us as immediately experienced, 
in the phenomenal world, and in ourselves insofar as we are part of it, whenever 
we ask ourselves what it is that we cannot understand in the conditional plexus” 
(p. 182), seems to this reviewer a pretty meaningless combination of words if not 
an outright contradiction in terms. 

A considerable part of the book—fifty pages—is an interpretation of Nietzsche 
and his influence on the history of the late nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It contains hardly anything new and, as was usual in the cli- 
mate of Heidelberg, largely overrates the import of the “transvaluator’s” thought 
on the march of Western history. 

Weber emphatically recognizes the collective guilt of the German people for 
the horrors of at least the Second World War and believes that the moral rehabili- 
tation of his nation can be achieved only through a radical reform of education 
for the masses and through the creation of “a mechanism of elite-making,” of an 
elite not only of intellect but still more of character. For it has been the lack of 
character in the intellectual and political leadership of Germany which is responsi- 
ble for the catastrophe. But he fails to point out how the masses can be brought to 
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accept the leadership of zhe best among the Germans, a role which this elite never 
was called upon to exercise agd hardly ever aspired to throughout the meta- 
morphoses of the Reica. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania PAUL ScHRECKER 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN EUROPE: A SURVEY OF TRANSATLAN- 
TIC INFLUENCES. By Halvdan Koht. [Publications of the American Insti- 
tute, University of Oslo, in co-operation with the Department of American 
Civilization, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, University of Pennsyl- 
vania.] (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 289. 


$3.75.) 


Tuts book by Professor Koht, the distinguished historian and public figure, is 
the first synthesis of our knowledge of American influence on Europe, and herein 
lies its chief importance. It was not necessary for Professor Koht to call attention 
to the history of professional interest in the subject he has explored. But it may be 
worth noting that the syllabus Professor William F. Allen of Wisconsin used in 
the 1880s included “Tne Reactions of America on Europe.” Doubtless Allen 
owed this approach tc his Géttingen professor, Arnold H. L. Heeren. In essays 
written in 1891 and 1362 Frederick Jackson Turner emphasized the need for in- 
vestigating American influence abroad. But it remained for Chinard, Wittke, 
Scott, Hovde, Stephensoa, Heindel, Southard, Spiller, Gohdes, Cowley, and many 
others in this country, ar.d for Fay, Cestre, Spoerri, and their colleagues in Europe, 
to work out specialized studies. Professor Koht has leaned heavily on some of 
these; but in some cases he has examined newspapers, reports of royal commis- 
sions and parliamentary committees, and belles lettres. He has also made excellent 
use, notably in his cha>ter on the Civil War, of the reports of American ministers 
and consuls abroad. 

Professor Koht does not define “the American spirit.” But he has in mind the 
more or less tangible cortributions of American technology, business organization, 
political and social institutions, philanthropy, architecture, and diplomacy; the 
more intangible influence of our ideas of democracy and of the dignity, freedom, 
and opportunity of the individual; and finally, our system of education and the 
philosophy developed by James and Dewey. He has properly recognized that the 
genius of American institutions and ideas consisted less in originality than in the 
demonstration that things before held to be impossible were here possible. 

It appears that the American spirit influenced Europe in two main ways. On 
the one hand, in attracting millions of immigrants it created as well as solved 
problems in the homelends. Emigration sometimes quickened movements for social 
reform as a means of checking the outflow of peoples which some in authority re- 
garded as dangerous. On the other hand, the relative success of American democ- 
racy became an important ideological instrument in the struggles of European lib- 
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erals and conservatives. In the first half of the nipeteenth century the example of 
America encouraged the liberals in their efforts td broaden the suffrage, to abolish 
mercantilism and adopt the American-sponsored [principle of freedom of the seas, 
to separate church and state, to adopt principles $f the American Constitution in 
Norway and Belgium, and to borrow the jury system and the penal reforms that 
had been worked out across the Atlantic. European liberals also took heart from 
the American unofficial demonstration of the potentialities cf effective, large-scale 
organization for promoting such causes as the emancipation of women, temper- 
ance, and world peace. 

Since the Civil War American influence has been primarily important in the 
economic and political spheres, although Professor Koht shows that it has been by 
no means negligible in architecture, art and recreation, philanthropy and journal- 
ism, in literature, education, and philosophy. The technological devices of the pre- 
Civil War era—vulcanized rubber, small arms made according to the principle of 
interchangeable parts, agricultural machinery, the steamboat, telegraph, anesthesia, 
to name but a few, were now supplemented by the streetcar, elevator, telephone, 
electric light, the typewriter, cash register, and adding machine. Taylorism and 
like devices for promoting business efficiency enjoyed acclaim. In the twentieth 
century in ever-increasing amounts capital itself crossed the Atlantic with impli- 
cations that were far-reaching. All these matters Professor Koht discusses, together 
with a good deal of well-known etonomic and diplomatic history. Although the 
American spirit ceased to be regarded in the revolutionary sense of the early nine- 
teenth century, the traditional conservative fear of America did not cease. 

Professor Koht draws his chief illustrations from Great Britain, the Scand:- 
navian lands, and Belgium. He does not deal with eastern and southern Europe. 
At many points there is a tendency to take too seriously verbal parallelisms and 
mere statements of impact and to accept illustrations as proof. Much more re- 
search in European materials will be necessary before the historian can say with 
any exactness just how the power structure, the prevailing and dissident move- 
ments of thought, and the particular situation influenced the reception of Ameri- 
can imports, especially in the sphere of ideas. Despite his focus, which is Europe, 
Professor Koht realizes that the American-European traffic has been a two-way af- 
fair, that interdependence, especially in recent times, has been of paramount im- 
portance. But many of the implications of this recognition remain to be probed. 

Although Professor Koht expresses his indebtedness to others and in no sense, 
regards his work as definitive, the book is a very creditable and important 
achievement. It will certainly stimulate further investigations. If some may feel 
that Professor Koht has been too flattering in his treatment of the American spirit 
abroad, we may nevertheless be grateful that the first synthesis of this material has 
been made by one who wishes us well and by so perceptive and skillful a historian. 


University of Wisconsin Merve Corti 
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TECHNOLOGY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Edited by Wil- 
liam Fielding Ogburn. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. vii, 
202. $4.00.) 


More serious study has been going on during the past four years on the ef- 
fects of technological developments on international relations than in all previous 
history. This is quite understandable when one considers*the revolutionary ad- 
vances in the application of science’ and technology that occurred during and im- 
mediately following World War II. The most searching study of these forces that 
has yet been undertaken occurred during the twenty-fourth Annual Institute of the 
Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, in early May, 1948, the subject of 
which was “Technology and International Relations.” The amazing number of 
inventions and scientic discoveries in transportation, communication, and me- 
chanical power, all of which have a bearing on international relations, was the 
major reason for selecting’ this central theme. Also, the period immediately fol- 
lowing a war is always marked by basic, fundamental policies of one nation toward 
another. And, since :hz basic elements of any new policies will be determined in 
large part by these new and revolutionary developments in science and technology, 
the Harris Institute's decision to explore this significant field was a timely choice, 
and the book under review gives a much wider circulation to the papers presented 
an that occasion. 

William F. Ogburn, in a paper entitled “The Process of Adjustment to New 
Inventions,” lays special emphasis upon the factor of technology and its role in in- 
ternational relations. Mumerous cases are cited, one of the most significant being 
the repeated demands on the part of Great Britain that France and her interests 
be placed high on the list of all future international conferences. The reason, of 
course, is that the new rocket and the improved airplane render the English Chan- 
nel obsolete as a defense zone. Adjustment to a new technology makes it impera- 
tive to have France’s friendship. 

Hornell Hart, in discussing “Technology and the Growth of Political Areas,” 
strikingly points up the relationship between improved transportation technology 
and an expanding poltical power. And Abbott Payson Usher advances the view 
that international relations are affected mainly by two classes of technological 
change: broad changes affecting the world economy as a whole and specific changes 
in the technology of warfare. The maritime world created by the age of discovery 
has passed and the future world of continents is at hand. In such a world of con- 
tinents, Professor Ogburn predicts that the new developments in aviation will ul- 
timately lead to co-opezative efforts on the part of states to restrict bombing by air. 
“The airplane favors the large state” (p. 92). 

William T. R. Fox, in discussing atomic energy and international relations, 
points out the efforts that are being made to discover, in advance and in time to 
avoid extinction, the rules for controlling atomic energy. And Robert D. Leigh, in 
a stimulating paper on “The Mass-Communications Inventions and International 
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Relations,” focuses his attention on modern mass communications—communica- 
tion which extends immediately beyond face-to-fafe contacts. Mass mediums must 
be reckoned with in all future national and intefnational developments. 

Bernard Brodie, in discussing “New Techni$ues of War and National Poli- 
cies,” deals with national, rather than international, policies, and devotes his atten- 
tion to the effect that the newest weapon, the atom bomb, will have upon our na- 
tional policies, such 4s the willingness or unwillingness of the public to evacuate 
city areas and of business to disperse its varied units in case of attack. The con- 
cluding paper, “Modern Technology and the World Order” by Quincy Wright, 
reviews historically the general trends toward interconnected, interdependent, 
standardized, organized world order. A world order is now a necessity. A world 
union arising from consent is more likely to succeed than one arising from con- 
quest. $ 

Statesmen, diplomats, educators will do well to read and ponder the effects of 
these new forces—science and technology. The way they are used will determine 
the world’s future. 


University of Pittsburgh Jonn W. Orver 


A HISTORY OF PALESTINE FROM 135 A.D. TO MODERN TIMES. By 
James Parkes. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. 391. $5.00.) 


PaLestiNE is a holy land, sacred to Christians, Jews, and Moslems alike; and, 
at certain periods in its history, each of the three groups has exercised exclusive 
control. But Palestine is also the crossroads of the Middle East and of vital im- 
portance in the world struggle. Thus, holy land though it be, religious animosi- 
ties, ethnic and nationalist disputes, and great power rivalries have combined to 
render developments there unusually complex and controversial. 

In endeavoring to set the problems of modern Palestine in their proper his- 
torical perspective, Dr. Parkes undertakes a difficult, if timely, task. But his rich 
cultural background—the author is a scholarly English clergyman who has writ- 
ten prolifically on Jewish and Christian history, as well as on religious problems 
generally—has stood him in good stead. He begins with a brief survey of Pales- 
tine history from earliest times to the suppression of the last great Jewish rebellion 
against Rome in 135 A.D. and then describes at length the varied fortunes of the 
land and its inhabitants under the Romans and Byzantines and the later con- 
querors. About one quarter of the book is concerned with the period since 1914, 
with separate chapters devoted to the First World War and its effects on Pales- 
tine, the British administration from 1918 to 1930, the breakdown of the man- 
date in the thirties, and the collapse and abandonment of the British administra- 
tion following the Second World War. 

This book is a good one and, though written for the general reader rather than 
the professional historian, contains a wealth of interesting detail. The treatment 
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is objective and controversial topics are handled with insight and understanding. 
There are a dozen or so useful maps and the bibliography is extensive and care- 
fully classified. Greater realism might have been displayed in dealing with ques- 
tions of strategic bases and oil al with the play of great power, particularly Brit- 
ish, politics in the Middle East (although the treatment here constitutes some im- 
provement over that found in the author’s The Emergence of the Jewish Problem, 
1878-1939, published by the same press in 1946). However, this reviewer is of the 
opinion that the history student, as well as the general reader, will benefit from this 
volume and will find it a welcome antidote to the polemical literature which has 
created so much confused thinking and misunderstanding in this field. 


Rutgers University Sypney H. ZEBEL 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE EAST FROM THE RISE OF 
ISLAM TO MODERN TIMES. By George E. Kirk. (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press. 1949. Pp. 301. $3.75.) 


Lrxx Brockelmann's History of the Islamic Peoples, Kirk’s Short History of 
the Middle East is drawn mainly from secondary sources, but unlike Brockel- 
mann’s this book makes interesting reading. The author, a classical scholar who 
worked in Palestine as an archaeologist and is now a member of the faculty of 
the Middle East Center for Arabic Studies, has made his contribution in the treat- 
ment of the last century and a half to which about two thirds of the volume is de- 
voted. In fact the earlier part, covering the rise of Islam and the Arab caliphate, the 
principal Moslem dynasties, the Mongol invasions, and the expansion of the Otto- 
man empire are but sketchily discussed. The material serves as a background for 
the portrayal of the modern scene, in which the main interest of the author seems 
to lie. Iran receives but scanty treatment. The eight maps illustrating this early 
period are likewise sketchily drawn. Few of the cities cited in the text appear on 
the maps. In the modern period justice is done to the rivalry between Great Britain 
and the other powers, tke growth of nationalism, the struggle for independence, 
and the present-day economic conditions. The reviewer knows of no better up-to- 
date treatment of these topics anywhere. 

This, however, does not mean he agrees with the author on all points includ- 
ing those of interpretation. To take one example only: On pages 284-85 we are 
told that, in creating Grand Liban and annexing the Syrjan hinterland, France 
was actuated by the policy of protecting the Lebanese Christians. The fact is that 
the annexed parts, whether coastal or inland, once formed an integral part of 
Lebanon and were considered by the Lebanese, Moslems as well as Christians, as 
vital for the existence of Lebanon as an independent state. Nor does the reviewer 
approve of the recent tendency to use the term Middle East—initiated by the Brit- 
ish War Office in the last war—for the time-honored and more appropriate term 
Near East. In this book the author applies “Middle East” to the Arabic-speaking 
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lands of western Asia and northeastern Africa together with Anatolia and Iran. A 
few minor slips were observed. The title of Van Ess’s book, Meet the Arab, is 
wrongly given (p. 178, n. 1.). Another title (p. 37 n. 3) is wrongly marked “op. 
cit.” Sulayman I is made Sulayman III (p. 61). his Sulayman is sometimes called 
II because there was before him (1403-10) a Claimant by the same name. The 
name does not occur in the index, which is far from being complete. 


Princeton University Par K, Hrrri 


ARABIAN OIL: AMERICA’S STAKE IN THE MICDLE EAST. By Ray- 
mond F. Mikeseli and Hollis B. Chenery. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 201. $3.50.) 


Two economists, combining economic analysis with diplomatic history and in- 
ternational politics, have produced this useful study of Middle Eastern petroleum 
with the ultimate objective of developing some reasoned suggestions for an in- 
ternational oil policy for the United States. They find “the key to the future de- 
velopment of petroleum in the Middle East . . . not so much in the profit and 
loss statements of the private companies but in the international, economic, and 
political environment of the postwar period.” 

Believing as they do that no petroleum-producing area can be treated in isola- 
tion, the authors have sketched an account of world production accompanied by 
an account of the leading petroleum companies. They show that the economic 
structure of the international oil industry has grown up in response to the quest 
for profit with the result that a few large international companies dominate pe- 
troleum production and marketing. Since the authors belizve these large units are 
economically necessary, they feel that American policy shculd seek to control only 
the dangerous features of cartelization by international co-operation. Whether this 
end would be served by their proposed international commission with advisory but 
not mandatory functions is questionable. 

Historians should not expect to find a full account of the course of oil diplo- 
macy, since the authors are interested in historical background only as it assists 
them in analyzing the future prospects for Middle Easte=n oil. They do indicate 
that, except for the diplomatic assistance which finally aided American companies 
in entering the Iraq Petroleum Company in 1928, the State Department did not 
feel that national interest required its active efforts until World War II forced 
future petroleum requirements on the national consciousness. More useful to diplo- 
matic historians is the brief theoretical analysis of international petroleum eco- 
nomics, a problem for the historian because of the dearth of useful material. This 
analysis, relegated to the appendix, could have served as an introductory chapter 
since it contains assumptions implicit throughout the entire study. 

The study also contains an examination of the generel features of concessions 
contracts in the Middle East, the specific concessions in each country, special ref- 
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erence to American opezations in Saudi Arabia and Bahrein, and a thoughtful 
chapter devoted to the impact of petroleum on the primitive economies of the 
Middle Fast. There are valuable statistical charts in the appendixes. 


Pennsylvania State College ) Joun A, DeNovo 


A HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST. By W. E. F. Ward. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin; New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. 387. $4.50.) 


Rapin changes in the Gold Coast, one of Britain’s richer and more advanced 
colonies, are arousing an interest which assures a welcome to new books on this 
West African dependency. Mr. Ward writes from the vantage point of sixteen 
years’ experience in the Gold Coast, where he spent considerable time in the diffi- 
cult task of studying history from the oral tradition of tribal elders. His book, how- 
ever, relies for the most part on secondary sources, particularly W. W. Claridge's 
monumental History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, published in 1915, and R. S. 
Rattray’s anthropological studies. He has not made use of material in European 
archives. 

In his opening remazks, the author announces his intention to supplement 
Claridge’s 1915 study by bringing it up to date, and states that he has “compressed 
the story of military and diplomatic affairs to leave more room for social and eco- 
nomic history.” In actual fact, however, the book contains 317 pages dealing largely 
with the drum and trumpet history of tribal wars and European rivalries covered 
by Claridge, and concludes with a 28-page chapter on constitutional history from 
1874 to 1946, and a 16-page summaty of social and economic developments from 
1874 to 1938. 

The author is impartial in his discussions of British policy and shows keen in- 
sight in understanding African customs, beliefs, and traditions. Like Claridge he 
points out the mistakes of British officials in the Gold Coast, mistakes which were 
often the result of ignorance of African customs. 

Readers unversed in African history will probably gain a new impression of 
African abilities and culture from this book. Ward gives a good description (pp. 
108-19, 133-34) of the zemarkable achievement of a powerful chief, Osei Tutu, 
and a “priest of extraordinary genius,” Okomfo Anokye, in uniting a group of 
diverse tribes into the organized state of Ashanti in the central part of the Gold 
Coast. A further indication of African capacities is the abortive Mankesim Con- 
stitution of 1871 (pp. 243-55), which was signed by thirty-three chiefs of the 
Fante Confederation, and which included as one of its objects the establishment of 
“schools for the education of all children within the Confederation.” Disagreeing 
with Claridge, Ward believes that the British government “lost a great oppor- 
tunity” by opposing this Fante effort. 


Washington, D. C. Vernon McKay 
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HISTORY OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By J. Olicer Thomson, Professor 
of Latin in the University of a | (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 427. $10.00.) 


Tue publication of this book on which the author has been engaged for many 
years is most welcome. Its plan is chronological. After an opening chapter on the 
pre-Greek civilizations of the Near and Middle East, Mr. Thomson deals suc- 
cessively with four periods: from Homer to Alexander, the earlier Hellenistic Age, 
the century and a half during which Rome won political domination over the 
eastern Mediterranean, and the Roman Empire. A concluding chapter is devoted 
to the decline, that is, from the end of the second century a.c. to the early Middle 
Ages. In each section exploration and discovery are described first and, as far as 
possible, regionally (Europe, Africa, Asia). A chapter :s then assigned to geo- 
graphical theory in the period previously described. These scientific chapters, il- 
lustrated by many maps and plans, are admirable (historians of science, please 
note!) and in some ways form the most interesting part oí the book. As the author 
explains, his manuscript was ready for press in the autumn of 1943. He has 
brought it right up to date by additional notes (pp. 394-413) containing references 
to recent publications or to material previously overlooked by him. 

Mr. Thomson has had a hard task; for, on the one hand, he has had to traverse 
all Greek and Latin literature, and, on the other, the geozraphical works that sur- 
vive from antiquity are all in some degree unsatisfactcry. Even Strabo, who is 
perhaps the best of the extant writers, is very limited in his outlook. He “re- 
jects Pytheas wholesale and thereby ruins the map of Earope” (p. 321); and his 
failure properly to grasp the scientific work of Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, 
whose books are lost, is deplorable. Ptolemy was primarily interested in astronomy. 
His Geographica, though it is the fullest scientific treatise to survive, is solely con- 
cerned with map making—a list of zones, parallels, and places, with their posi- 
tions calculated from astronomical data or, far more often, from the accounts of 
travelers. The broad impression that one forms from reading this book is one of 
disappointment at the narrow outlook of all but a handful of Greeks and Romans. 
The comparative rarity of serious exploration can be attributed in part to difficulties 
of transport and lack of adequate equipment. But when new discoveries were 
made, they were too often disbelieved or at least did not become a part of the com- 
mon stock of knowledge. Eratosthenes’ remarkable calculations, of which Mr. 
Thomson writes (pp. 159 ff.) with justifiable enthusiasm, were not generally 
adopted; and it is surely astonishing to note the prevailing ignorance of the North 
African hinterland, after Rome had long been mistress of the coastal areas, or of 
parts of Asia that had been crossed by Alexander and some of his successors, or to 
observe the strangely inaccurate notions that still persist in Ptolemy about the 
Atlantic seaboard and about the interior of Germany. 
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While this book is worthy of all praise as a thorough, fully documented in- 
vestigation of a difficult subject, it is not easy to read or to use. A mass of detail 
often obscures the main topics, and it would have been helpful if the author had 
added a brief summary to each chapter, pointing out its most significant features. 
The notes are composed in a telegraphic style and sometimes run to nine or ten 
lines. They contain references to both ancient sources and modern authorities and 
the allusion to a particular fact or interpretation has to be identified by a key 
word. Polybius’ criticism, for example, of Timaeus’ “arm-chair” knowledge of 
geography is mentioned (p. 140). Note 1 on the same page is composed of refer- 
ences to six different matters in the text, that to Polybius appearing thus: “Arm- 
chair, Polybius, XII, 25.” It would, however, be unjust to overstress these faults 
of presentation, where mach of the matter is so intractable. The fact remains that 
serious students now have two good books in English to consult on the geography 
of the ancients. They should first read Max Cary’s Geographic Background of 
Greek and Roman History (New York, 1949) and then should follow this up by 
working through Mr. Thomson’s copiously annotated account of geographical dis- 
covery and his authoritative discussion of what the best of the Greeks achieved in 
map making and scientifc theory. 


Cornell University M. L. W. LarsTNER 


THE STRANGER AT THE GATE: ASPECTS OF EXCLUSIVENESS AND 
CO-OPERATION IN ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME, WITH SOME 
REFERENCE TO MODERN TIMES. By T. J. Haarhoff, Head of the De- 
partment of Classics, University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. (2d ed.; 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1948. Pp. xii, 354. 125.6d.) 


Proressor Haarhoff writes pleasantly and passionately on the need of spiritual 
effort, if our own civilizazion is to survive. In order to further this worthy cause, 
he surveys the successes and failures of the Greeks and Romans in the field of co- 
operation and concludes with modern parallels and applications, particularly for 
South Africa, his own country. The result is an interesting and instructive book. 
Though there is little new, it is valuable to have the whole subject laid out as a 
unit, but the danger is zhat, to score heavily for antiquity, much must be glossed 
over. 

Perhaps, however, ant:quity’s broad political lesson is best found in terrifying 
failure no less than in noble effort. Of all the centuries z.c. that have a lesson for 
us, the fourth is pre-eminent. Plato, Aristotle, and Praxiteles notwithstanding, the 
picture is a black one of constant warfare, personal disillusionment, economic de- 
pression, all leading to the universalism of Alexander the Great. Alexander is well 
portrayed in this book (especially pp. 72-84), but he loses meaning without suf- 
ficient background shadows. And of all the centuries A.D., it is the amazing second 
which has the greatest warning for us. Mankind had never been so prosperous, 
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nor had peace ever been so long and profound. Yet this century, conspicuous for 
its lack of initiative (as the years had increasingly been since Actium), produced 
no great book, no new idea in government, no new principle in art or science, no 
significant technological advance; and collapse gay immediately ahead. Professor 
Haarhoff, however, offers no explanation of these apparent contradictions and 
limits himself to a eulogy of the period (pp. 288-91). We miss, too, a penetrating 
discussion of the rise of Christianity (p. 292). Pagan letters declined because they 
stressed form rather than substance and were addressed to a narrow, educated 
circle, whereas Christian literature carried its message to all and was full of vitality. 
Was this not due to the fact that the Christians were engaged in competition, bit- 
ter strife with government, pagans, and heretics? This is but another way of say- 
ing that they had faith in themselves and their cause. If strife at a high level, rather 
than steadfast co-operation, is a major key to an understanding of the successes 
of the Greek city-state, or indeed of any society, some one will have to discover 
a way to maintain it without degenerating into atomic annihilation. 


Brown Universit C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 
y J 


CICERO AND THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By F. R. Cowell. With a Foreword 
by Allan Nevins. (New York: Chanticleer Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 306. $5.00.) 


Mosr popular books on Greek and Roman history rely for their general ap- 
peal on historical analogy, or on the claim that the period or aspect treated is “phil- 
osophically contemporary” with the author’s own time or with one of its aspects. 
Cowell’s book is no exception to this rule. He insists repeatedly that the rise of 
ruthless and autocratic forces and the decay of liberty and free government char- 
acteristic for the Ciceronian age resemble similar developments, now arrested, in 
contemporary Germany and Italy. His condemnation of Caesar is accordingly 
both extremely hard and uncompromising. 

Another thesis of Cowell’s book is its socio-economic approach to the prob- 
lems of Roman history. This attitude, demanded by the publisher, may well con- 
tribute to the general appeal of the book in this age dominated by the social sci- 
ences. The numerous chapters dealing with the social and economic conditions in 
republican Rome are satisfactory and make good reading, although they may con- 
tain little that is new to any serious student of Roman history. The historical nar- 
rative, however, and especially the treatment of the political organization (chap- 
ters v-x1) are less satisfactory. They contain numerous minor inaccuracies and 
they have to stand comparison with some of the famous accounts by ancient and 
modern authors. The handsomely printed isotype charts (on which references to 
the text should not have been omitted) may be the first, but so far not entirely suc- 
cessful, attempt at introducing pictorial (or visual) statistics into the field of an- 
cient history. 

In a field like social and economic studies for which the literary evidence is 
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both scarce and exclusively incidental, the modern historian has an entirely free 
hand. In dealing, however, with matters in which the ancients themselves were 
interested, such as military and political history, a re-evaluation of the evidence is 
necessarily associated with a vigvpoint distinctly different from that held in an- 
tiquity., Yet Cowell’s stated excuse for writing so much on the Roman Republic 
and so little on Cicero is his desire to let the reader view the past through the eyes 
of Cicero. To give us Cicero’s concept of Roman history and civilization was in- 
deed a worth while, and to my knowledge novel, way of telling the story of the 
Roman Republic. Cowell, although very much under the influence of modern in- 
terpretations, has on the whole accomplished his task with surprising success. 

The book is well and competently written and beautifully printed and illus- 
trated. There are many appropriate quotations in it, but none of them is identi- 
fied as to its origin. The student will miss adequate maps, and he will notice that 
the bibliography contains almost exclusively titles of books written in English or 
translated into English. 

Finally, the author should be praised for having chosen a period which has re- 
ceived too little attention and too little space in our one-volume histories of Rome. 


Princeton University Antony E. RAUBITSCHEK 


BYZANTINE EGYPT: ECONOMIC STUDIES. By Allan Chester Johnson and 
Louis C. West. [Prirceton University Studies in Papyrology, No. 6.] (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 344. $5.00.) 


Tue period covered Ey this work is from the reforms of Diocletian in 297 A.D. 
to the Arab conquest cf Egypt in 641 A.p. Its scope is the economic life of Egypt - 
during these centuries discussed under the categories of the land with its various 
types of use and tenure; the people in their local political groups and their eco- 
nomic activities other then farming; the military establishment with particular at- 
tention to the burdens o= recruitment and procurement of supplies; and taxation 
in its multifarious forms. This survey is based upon an extremely careful and 
thorough analysis of pepyrus documents from Byzantine Egypt supplemented by 
evidence from the imperial constitutions, contemporary literature, and archaeologi- 
cal investigations. Quite justifiably, the authors feel that, although many papyri 
from the period remain unpublished and new finds may well be expected, they are 
in a position to give a fundamentally sound basis for further study in this field. 

This is by no mears a mere collection and analysis of economic data, but a 
study of challenging irterest both to papyrologists and all other students of the 
Late Roman Empire, sine the general picture of economic conditions in Byzan- 
tine Egypt presented br -he authors differs in many important aspects from that 
hitherto generally accepted. In the first place they question the validity of conclu- 
sions drawn from the imperial codes regarding social and economic conditions of 
the empire at large. Then, as for Egypt in particular, they pcint out that it 
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formed a unique geographical and cultural area which did not follow the general 
pattern of administrative and economic development experienced by the other 
provinces but varied from this to a substantial degree. 

In the authors’ opinion, large landed propgetorships grew slowly in Egypt 
and never became very numerous, and at the same time the land reforms of Diocle- 
tian greatly improved the status of the peasants, most of whom became landholders 
and never degenerated, as elsewhere, into a state of serfdom. The nome capitals 
did not reduce their nomes to the status of municipal terrizoria, while the villages 
may have acquired territoria of their own. As a result of the abolition of the poll 
tax for the urban population, the Egyptian element in the rural towns gained 
equality with the heretofore privileged Greeks. This, coupled with the rise of the 
native village peasantry, was responsible for the decline of Greek cultural influ- 
ences and the rise of a Coptic Christian civilization. Particularly important is the 
discussion of taxation, where it is demonstrated that, in spite of Diocletian’s in- 
tention, there is no evidence for the introduction of a capitation tax levied on the 
agricultural workers. ' 

Although greatly impressed by the arguments of the authors, the reviewer is 
not whol!y convinced of the validity of all of their generalization, in particular 
their favorable picture of economic conditions in the Byzantine Empire. On this, 
and on other points, further investigation is called for. 


University of Michigan A. E. R. Boax 


LE MONDE BYZANTIN. By Louis Bréhier. Volume II, LES INSTITUTIONS 
DE L'EMPIRE BYZANTIN. [L'Évolution de l’humanité, Synthèse collec- 
tive, XXXII.] (Paris: Editions Albin Michel. 1949. Pp. xviii, 631. goo fr.) 


Two years after the publication of the first volume of Le Monde byzantin 
(1947), entitled Vie et mort de Byzance, which deals mostly with the political 
history of the empire, L. Bréhier, in 1949, has published the second volume of his 
work, Les Institutions de "Empire byzantin, which is devoted to the description 
and appreciation of the internal structure of the empire and its organization. 1 
may describe this volume as a sort of Byzantine encyclopedia for the internal his- 
tory of the empire. Since such a vast subject covering the whole period of the em- 
pire deals with manifold complicated and sometimes debatable problems, we can- 
not imagine that the author could be a specialist and original investigator in all 
of them; so that, in presenting and interpreting one or another problem, he un- 
avoidably must depend upon the works of other writers who have made special 
studies in the respective fields. So, certain omissions and casual errors are ines- 
capable in a work of this sort; but the latter, being of minor significance, do not 
affect the general value of the work. 

The work under review consists of four books of various lengths. Book one 
(pp. 1-88) is devoted to the emperor: to the sources of his power, to the various 
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data connected with it. such as the succession to the throne, the imperial family, 
the imperial official tites; in the same section, the author interprets the imperial 
doctrine as it was uncerstood in Byzantium and describes the official life of the 
emperor. Books two, taree, and four describe and interpret the colossal adminis- 
trative machinery of the empire. Book two, entitled “L’exercise du pouvoir” (pp. 
89-217), deals with the Fierarchy and the state servants. In this book we find a pic- 
ture of the administrative transformations during the long period of the empire, 
the methods of the government, the fundamental laws, as well as a special section 
on the administration >f Constantinople, including the Hippodrome and the or- 
ganization of the demes. The lengthy book three, “Les grands services de l'État” 
(pp. 218-429), is devotzc to a detailed description of the elements which represent 
the very essence of the internal structure of the empire: justice, finances, diplo- 
macy, the imperial pos: organization, the army and the defense of the empire, as 
well as the imperial navy. Book four (pp. 430-579) deals with the church institu- 
tions. The author desczibes the juridical status of the church, the history of the 
patriarchates, and the limits of their jurisdiction; then he passes to the secular 
clergy and to the monasteries, to the regular clergy, to the monks, and a picture of 
monastic life. A brief conclusion (pp. 580-86) ends the text. Then follow a list 
of abbreviations, an amole bibliography, a general index, and the table of contents. 

The author is very well acquainted with all kinds of primary sources and sec- 
ondary works in ell European languages, including Slavonic. The deplorable sys- 
tem of references adopted by the series “L’Evolution de l'humanité,” in which 
Bréhier's book is printed, is, of course, not his fault. The general reader interested 
in the organization of the Byzantine Empire will find in the book a great deal of 
useful and new informetion. The real quality of this may be duly appreciated only 
by a person able to estimate adequately the value of the material upon which the 
treatment is based. Anc 1 have the feeling that detailed criticism may discover in 
the new volume some gaps and misconceptions. Having at my disposal a very 
limited number of words, I am unable to enlarge upon these. 

But I think that such works as D. Belyaev’s two Russian monographs on the 
Great Palace and the Imperial Processions (1891-1892) as well as the fundamental 
Russian work of N. Skabalanovich (1884) should have been used, or at least 
mentioned. The passage cn pronoia, with its inadequate references (p. 386), must 
be supplanted by the special monograph on pronoia by Th. Uspensky. The state- 
ment concerning the legal establishment of the celebration of Christmas on De- 
cember 25 in the whole empire by Justin 1 (p. 437) should be omitted, because 
our vague evidence which mentions the name of Justin means Justin II, not 
Justin I. In this case, Bréhier was misled by Pargoire's book L’Eglise byzantine de 
527 à 847. 

In anticipation of detailed reviews of the book, I wish to congratulate L. Bréhier, 
who, after so many yea-s of fruitful, strenuous, and noble work, has given us a 
book of vast learning anc great importance. 


Harvard University, Dumbarton Oaks A. A. VASILYEV 
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THE PHOTIAN SCHISM: HISTORY AND LEGEND. By Francis Dvornik. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 504. $7.50.) 


Proressor Dvornik, whose researches and publications on the history of the 
Byzantine Church during the ninth century hve alrezdy won him great fame, 
has crowned his achievements in this field with a penetrating study of Photius 
(patriarch of Constantinople, 858-67, 877-86). By patient and minute examina- 
tion of the evidence, he proves that the traditional Latin view, according to which 
Photius is denounced as an arch-heretic and enemy of church unity, is false and 
must be set aside. He finds that the enemies and rivals ož Photius have distorted 
the record so completely as to reverse what should have been the verdict of history. 

In a masterpiece of historical reconstruction, solidly and impressively docu- 
mented, he shows that Photius, who was canonically elected, consecrated, and 
enthroned, was chosen in 858 to succeed the patriarck Ignatius, after the latter 
had resigned. This is in itself a startling discovery, inasmuch as it was previously 
believed that Ignatius had been deposed from the patriarchal throne by force. This 
error (pp. 47 f.) rests in part on the willful or inadvertent mistake of translation 
made by Raderus in his Latin version of one of the key documents, in which he 
renders the Greek word dndtakic (“resignation”) by depositio. 

In 867 Photius was induced to yield the patriarchal throne to Ignatius, and in 
869~70 was subjected to abuse and anathematization at £ Constantinopolitan synod 
that designated itself, and was later erroneously known, as the Eighth Oecumenical 
Council. Upon the death of Ignatius in 877, however, Photius was reinstated as 
patriarch and held office until 886, when he resigned cnce again, this time at the 
invitation of the emperor Leo VI. Of great significance for the history of the 
church, however, is the fact that the anti-Photian Synoc cf 869-70 was repudiated 
by the Constantinopolitan Synod of 879-80, which, and this is the most startling of 
Dvornik’s findings, received the sanction and approval of Pope John VIII (880), 
who concurred with the fathers of this council in annulling and condemning the 
anti-Photian decrees of his predecessors (Pope Nicholas I, for example) and of the 
council of 869-70. Neither John VIII nor his immeciate successors ever subse- 
quently disowned or excommunicated Photius, and the whole account of their 
having done so belongs to the realm of fantasy (p. 236). 

The fable of Photius’ condemnation by Rome did xot arise, Professor Dvornik 
demonstrates on the basis of a large number of unpublished Western canonistic 
texts, until the end of the eleventh century, when the canonists in the entourage 
of Pope Gregory VII (1073-85) were attracted by the arguments against lay 
investiture that they found in the canons of the anti-Photian Synod of 869-70. 
They took this synod at its face value and eagerly proclaimed it as the Eighth 
Oecumenical Council, although Deusdedit and Ivo of Chartres had some hesita- 
tion about its authority and oecumenicity. But these doubts were so effectively 
brushed aside by Gratian in his famous Concordantia discordantium canonum 
(ca. 1150) that the memory of the papal chancellery's reversal in the matter of 
Photius and in the subsequent rehabilitation of Photius by Pope John VIII (in 
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880) was lost forever, having been suppressed by Gratian in accordance with his 
principle of reconciling contradictory canons. After an exhaustive study of the 
medieval tradition in East and West on canon law and the history of councils, 
Professor Dvornik concludes thatgthe final form of the anti-Photian legend was 
the work of Baronius, who in his Annales Ecclesiastici (1588-1607) interprets the 
whole history of Photius ia the light of the anti-Photian Council of 869~70, which 
he accepts as the Eighth Cecumenical Council. Baronius introduces the fiction that 
Photius had garbled the Acts of the Council of 879-80 and that he had been ex- 
communicated for the second time by Pops John VII. 

The Greek Orthodox Church counts only seven oecumenical councils. But, 
despite a few dissenting voices, mostly from Protestant and Orthodox circles, Pro- 
fessor Dvornik, who is a Roman Catholic priest, is the first to show how and 
when the record of Photius, not fully understood in its entirety even by Orthodox 
historians, had been falsified in Latin ‘circles. This he has done by a brilliant 
analysis of the sources, presented in a lively, dramatic form that cannot fail to 
interest all students of history. He has made a major contribution to medieval 
historiography and must b2 recognized as one of the most important medievalists 
of our day. 


Harvard University, Dumbarton Oaks Mikron V. ANasTos 


A HISTORY OF ATTILA AND THE HUNS. By E. A. Thompson. (New 
York: Ozford University Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 228. $4.50.) 


THE present book is intended primarily for the student of Roman history. It 
presupposes readers who kaow their Gibbon, Bury, Seeck, and Stein, and under- 
stand enough Greek and Latin to translate for themselves the quotations from 
Priscus, Claudian, and even the horrible Sidonius. It is eminently readable. At 
Oxford, at least, they still count Clio among the nine Muses. 

In the opening chapter the principal sources are discussed. Four chapters con- 
tain an account of the Huas’ diplomatic relations with the Romans and of their 
victories and defeats in war. The remainder of the book is devoted to an attempt 
to explain the narrative. There is a bibliography and an adequate index. 

The story of the Huns has been told before. Thompson tells it in considerably 
greater detail and with an insight into the character of the sources which none 
of his predecessors possessed. It may be argued whether Olympiodorus was such 
a truthful reporter es Thompson thinks. One may have one’s doubts about the 
objectivity of Ammianus. But Thompson is certainly right in‘his evaluation of 
Priscus as a littérateur and partisan of the Senate. Thoroughly familiar with the 
Priscus fragments, Thompson succeeded in solving a number of the knotty chrono- 
logical problems which have puzzled historians from Tillemont to the present day. 

The wars in the zast are somewhat summarily treated. The excerpts from the 
Church History of John oz Ephesus in Pseudo-Dionysius of Tellmahre, the Chron- 
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icle of Edessa, the Story of Euphemia, Theodoret’s Commentary of Ezekiel, the 
Liber chalipharum, the Memra of Qurillona on the locusts, the homilies of 
Asterius of Amasea, not to mention the Armenian historians, contain a wealth of 
material which Thompson did not use. The sermons o Maximus of Turin and 
Isaac of Antioch’s Homily on the’ Royal City throw much light on Attila's last 
campaigns. Of sources for the ethnography of the Huns which Thompson over- 
looked I mention only Ambrosius’ De Tobia and Vegetius’ Mulomedicina. There 
are more. 

In dealing with the names of the Huns Thompson was not very fortunate. He 
speaks, for example, of Uldis. It is well known that Greek authors used to treat 
foreign names ending in -in as if they were in the accusative (Arslan became 
Asilas, Sulaiman Solymas, etc.). Orosius has the name in the nominative: it is 
Uldin. The question “how a philologist can expect to derive such a name as 
Octar, which is also given as Uprar,” is easily answered. The transition of ct into pt 
is characteristic for Balkan Latin, cf. Accila in the additions to Prosper and Optila 
in Marcellinus. Instead of Tunsures read Tunsares (see M. Krasheninnikov, Viz. 
Obozrenie I, 41-45). Thompson maintains that there is no evidence that any 
Hun ever bore a Germanic name. But Laudaricus was cognatus Attilae (Chron- 
icle of 511). 

In the second part of the book, the author deals with Hun society. According 
to him, the Huns of the latter half of the fourth century belonged to the lower 
stage of pastoralism. They lived in conditions of “desperate hardship,” moving 
incessantly from pasture to pasture, utterly absorbed by the day-long task of look- 
ing after the herds. “Like some nomads of the Asiatic steppe at the present day, 
they could not weave because they had no time for it” (p. 42). Even after eighty 
years of contact with the Romans, the “productive power” of the Huns was so 
small that they could not make tables, chairs, and couches (p. 171). The iron 
swords they must have obtained by barter or capture. Nomads do not work metal. 
The Huns used horn and bone in the making of bows “because the steppe is tree- 
less” (p. 172). To this unimaginably primitive economy corresponds an equally 
primitive social structure, a society without classes, without a hereditary nobility, 
amorphous small groups of marauders. , 

One need not have a first-hand knowledge of nomacic life in northern Eurasia 
to see that this is not a picture of Hun society but a caricature. Thompson’s notion 
of the Huns is contradicted by all our literary evidence. It is, first of all, contradicted 
by the rich archaeological material we have. Since Alföldi wrote his fundamental 
study on the finds of the Hunnic period in Hungary, hundreds of objects of un- 
doubtedly Hunnic origin have come to light, from the Danube to Kabardino- 
Balkaria. It is true that most of the publications on East European archaeology 
are in Russian. But this is no excuse for ignoring them. It would be strange if a 
Russian historian wrote a study on Roman society in Britain without even taking 
notice of the work of English archaeologists. 
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Not only the Huns but their subjects and allies too must be as primitive as 
` possible. Thompson regards the Sciri as nomads. He does not state his reasons. 

But he mistranslates his sources. He quotes Sozomen IX, 5. “The ecclesiastical 
historian saw numbers of them i.e. Sciri scattered over the foothills and spurs of 
Mount Olympus in Bithynia, presumably- acting as shepherds on Imperial es- 
tates” (p. 199). The passage runs as follows: onogddyv oixodvras, nal tods 
advo Adqous xal Únooelas yeweyotvtas. 

The chapter on Roman foreign policy and the Huns is infinitely better than 
that on Hun society. But here too the author cannot resist his urge to fit the facts 
into a preconceived pattern. One example must suffice. In 448 the physician 
Eudoxius, a leader of the Bagaudae, fled to the Huns. One line in a chronicle, this 
is all we have. From it Thompson deduces that “along the banks of the Loire many 
eyes were turned in hope towards the east.” This is not enough. “The Huns were 
regarded in 448 as saviours by the lower classes of the Western Empire” (p. 56). 
There is, of course, not a shred of evidence for such a sweeping statement. 

There are parts in the book which exasperate the reader. There are others 
which are excellent. It is brilliant and provocative, often utterly wrong, and yet 
it is by far the most stimulating book ever written on Attila and the Huns. 


University of California Orro MaENncHEN-HELFEN 


_ STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL HISTORY PRESENTED TO FREDERICK 
MAURICE POWICKE. Edited by R. W. Hunt, W. A. Pantin, and R. W. 
Southern. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 504. $7.50.) 


CoLLECTIONS of historical essays are usually disappointing. They rarely do full 
credit either to their authors or to the scholars to whom they are presented. Sir 
Maurice Powicke is in my opinion the greatest living medieval historian. He has 
written at least three books and many articles that are of the highest quality and 
one book, Stephen Langton, that bears distinctly the imprint of genius. The au- 
thors of the essays include such distinguished historians as A. L. Poole, C. R. 
Cheney, J. E, A. Jolliffe, V. H. Galbraith, J. G. Edwards, B. Wilkinson, and E. F. 
Jacob, to name only those with whose work I am familiar. All these men have 
made important contributions to our knowledge of medieval England. Yet only 
one of these essays and thet the first one in the book seems to me to deserve the 
adjective “important.” 

One of the most interesting and yet most obscure featured of the history of 
western Europe in the eleventh century is the process of colonization, the clearing 
and settling of forests and the reclamation of wasteland. I have long suspected that 
normally this colonization followed seignorial lines—that a lord colonized his 
waste with his own peasants. In “The Norman Settlement of Yorkshire”, Mr. 
T. A. M. Bishop shows conclusively that the reclamation of Yorkshire was accom- 
plished in this way. Mr. Bishop has carried out a fruitful idea with great skill. 
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While Mr. Bishop’s study séems to me to be the only one of major importance, 
there are others that are quite valuable. Although the material used by Mr. Jol- 
liffe in his “The Chamber and the Castle Treasures under King John” is well 
known to students of the period, he has brought it together and made useful sug- 
gestions as to its significance. Naomi D. Hurnard has made a thorough and care- 
ful study of the actual use made of the writ praecipe just defore and just after the 
issuing of Magna Carta. I suspect that she has said the last word on clause 34 of the 
great charter. Professor Cheney in his “The Alleged Deposition of King John” has 
shown that a number of modern historians of whom I am one have followed Roger 
of Wendover too casually. While I am unable to accep: all Mr. Cheney’s conclu- 
sions, there is no doubt that this essay will revise the stendard accounts of the last 
phases of John’s quarrel with Innocent ITI. 

Space will not permit even casual reference to all the thirty-four essays in this 
book. While I do not believe that many of them are of great significance, most of 
them are both interesting and illuminating. Professor Galbraith’s “The Death of a 
Champion” is a gem of its kind. As all the essays are definitely “scholarly,” 1 
doubt that this book will have any appeal for the genzral reader of history, but 
the historian of medieval England can read it through with much profit and con- 
siderable pleasure. 


Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


THE ENGLISH SECULAR CATHEDRALS IN THE MIDDLE AGES: A 
CONSTITUTIONAL STUDY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By Kathleen Edwa-ds, Lecturer in Medieval 
History in the University of Aberdeen. [Publications of the University of Man- 
chester, No. CCCI, Historical Series No. LXXXIL.] (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 415. 25s.) 


Tuts is a book of the first value and interest. Even if all that could be said 
of it was that it was “little more than a mass of useful facts,” as Miss Edwards re- 
marks concerning the Cathedralia (1865) of Mackenzie Walcott, that indefatigable 
pioneer in a field similar to her own, for that in itself her readers would have rea- 
son for gratitude, She gives them a work of reference brought up to date, in the 
light of facts accumulated from the larger bulk of original material now available, 
the recent publications, sometimes much scattered, of leading authorities, and the 
results of her own researches. But much more can be said in praise. The facts are 
brought into relation with their background, ecclesiastical and other; lucidly ex- 
pressed conclusions are drawn from the evidence; and the whole is presented in 
a way that may lead the reader to forget that the author must have spent both 
skill and toil in preparing for him a repast so pleasant tc assimilate. 

Miss Edwards’ theme is the constitutional history cf those nine cathedrals in 
medieval England which were served not by monastic bodies but by seculars— 
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those known since the Rezormation as of the Old Foundation. Her central view- 
point is the fourteenth cencury, when the numbers of clergy attached were at their 
highest, a growing similazity of constitutional outline was beginning to appear, 
and codification and legislation were active and well recorded. “This is enough 
of the chapter’s customs to remember at present,” wrote a scribe in the mid-thir- 
teenth century for the benefit of a canon about to be installed and take his oath. 
There was plenty to find cut later. In four main sections the author treats first the 
canons, their emolumen:s, and the development of practice as to residence and 
nonresidence; next, the d=licate question of the position, authority, and jurisdiction 
of a bishop in his cathedral church; thirdly, the chief officials and their duties, with 
interesting matter as to music, song, learning, teaching, administration, and fi- 
nance; and lastly all the other “lesser ministers,” of varied status, needed for 
smooth working—vicars choral and minor canons, chantry chaplains, choristers, 
and others. 

Some time-honored misconceptions receive their quietus, others are modified. 
English secular cathedrals, it is proved, did not seek their model in a single cathe- 
dral in Normandy. It tock time, money, and experience to work out any uniform 
system. Again, the “vice” cf nonresidence has been too sweepingly denounced, and 
more advantage came frar: the forcing upon chapters of nominees of pope or king 
than has always been recognized. Nor must the stimulus to the creation of vicars 
choral be sought merely n laziness on the part of those they represented. In read- 
justments such as these, 20th specialists and the general reader will find much to 
ponder and to enjoy. 


Chichester, Sussex, Englend HiLpa JOHNSTONE 


Modern European History 


LES INSTITUTIONS DE LA FRANCE AU XVI" SIÈCLE. By R. Doucet, 
Professeur Honoraire à la Faculté des Lettres de Lyon, Recteur de Académie 
de Besançon. Tome I, LES CADRES GEOGRAPHIQUES, LES INSTITU- 
TIONS CENTRALES ET LOCALES. Tome II, LA SEIGNEURIE, LES 
SERVICES PUBLICS, LES INSTITUTIONS ECCLESIASTIQUES. (Paris: 
Editions A. et J. Picard et Cie. 1948. Pp. 450; 453-971. 1-800 fr.) 


Tue reader of these two volumes will sense, behind multitudinous details, two 
of the weightiest concerns of pre-Revolutionary France: the disintegration of con- 
trols over the royal executive and the darkly looming shadow of national bank- 
ruptcy. That concentration of power was necessitated by proximity to the Habs- 
burgs is but a partial dezense, for Charles found himself in dire straits, and the 
real enemy of Europe was probably the Turk. As M. Doucet puts it, the mon- 
archy revealed itself incapable of organizing a financial system adequate to main- 
tain its political and mil-tery objectives. 
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The author’s modest introduction proposes merely to assemble the findings of 
earlier writers and to advise researchers of fields insufficiently explored. He has 
given us a wealth of information not easily obtained elsewhere, though we have the 
works of Paul Viollet and of J. C. Bridge, each slightly cifferent in scope. 

In this mosaic of French governmental practice is tae familiar story of the 
breakdown of feudal economy and medieval concepts of landholding, with con- 
comitant duties and privileges, in the face of European conditions demanding a 
flexible medium of exchange. According to this author, monetary depreciation had 
been in process within France for several centuries befcre the flood of specie from 
America, thus effecting gradually the social change in favor of the trading classes. 

Piecemeal expansion to west, east, and north, had created a kingdom in which 
the various provinces were administered in dissimilar fashion. Between different 
areas the king was the link, his ‘rule based upon a series of contracts stating re- 
ciprocal obligations. In overthrowing these customs, he was assisted by the dawn- 
ing concept of public interest. Occasionally he appeared to relinquish certain ca- 
pacities to groups of experts. For example, the royal council developed offshoots, 
specializing in law or finance—the analogies with England are obvious—but the 
French king remained always their superior, reassuming the power he had dele- 
gated. Nuclei of independent action or of concerted opposition—Estates-General, 
parlement, feudality, or church—eventually were engulfed in the wake of his all- 
enveloping authority. It may seem a strange turn of fate which brought the papacy 
to side with the crown against the liberties of the Gallican church, but, when one 
considers the personalities of Leo X and of Francis I, their concordat becomes 
understandable. Even the alliance of Huguenots, nobles, and politiques gave way at 
last to the dominance of Henry IV. 

On the administrative side, there is greater variation from the Renaissance 
pattern. Due partly to ill-defined local units but chiefly to financial pressures, 
France was burdened with a superabundance of functionaries. In the previous cen- 
tury Louis XI had developed the system of selling offices. Not content with this 
revenue, Francis I created additional positions for the sole purpose of sale. Prop- 
erty in office involved the right to bequeath, or resell, and the newly rich bour- 
geoisie were eager to invest. Hence the “nuée de parasites” cluttering the admin- 
istration. Despite complaints, from Estates-General, couzts, and publicists, that this 
practice violated reason and morality, and dangerously increased salary budgets, 
the monarch preferred temporary financial gain to a streamlined government. 

To this theme the financial history runs a parallel course. Neither ruler nor 
bureaucrats would curtail expenditure, and accounting skowed critical flaws. Esti- 
mates of revenue and expense were inaccurate. The needs of the household and 
of the military establishment, unforeseen but imperative, involved anticipation of 
taxes. Budgets therefore included some revenue of the following year, while de- 
layed payments for the previous period appeared among expenses. For such deep- 
seated abuses, no reformer offered permanent cure. 
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M. Doucet has achieved that unusual combination, a very readable book of ref- 
erence. In discussing administration and finance, he might have given more em- 
phasis to the considerabl= influence acquired by bankers through venality of of- 
fice and constant borrowings of the treasury. The French kings were heavily in- 
debted to the financiers of Lyons, many of whom were Italians. The German 
Welsers also lent them money—at sixteen per cent. 

Particular commendation should be given for the excellent bibliographies clos- 
ing each chapter. These contain references to primary and secondary sources in 
print, and even the loca-ion of manuscript material. 


New London, Connecticut Beatrice REYNOLDS 


LES INSTITUTIONS DE LA FRANCE AU XVI* SIÈCLE. By Gaston Zeller, 
Professeur à la Sortonne. (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 
xii, 404.) 


“PERHADS at no point in history,” states the historian Georges Pagés, “were the 
kings of France as powerful as Francis I and Henry II.” With this opinion the 
author of the work in review finds it impossible to concur. Royal authority, Zeller 
contends, appeared under Louis XIV more fully developed and confident than 
under any of his predecessors. “It is precisely one of the characteristics of our six- 
teenth century,” he writes, “that representative institutions were on the verge of 
their decline.” The parlements and the Estates-General, Zeller points out, played 
a moderating role in sixteenth century politics, raising powerful voices in defiance 
of crown and ministers z0 such an extent that Francis I indignantly exclaimed that 
were the opinions of the parlement of Paris to prevail France would be turned 
from a monarchy into an aristocracy. Henry III complained to a deputation from 
the Estates-General that by complying with their requests regarding taxation he 
was rendering his kingdom semidemocratic. 

These statements, it ts only fair to indicate, appear at the conclusion of the work 
after a thoroughly object:ve, carefully detailed description of the various institu- 
tions of sixteenth century France has revealed a pattern of its own. It is a tribute 
to the author’s impartiel scholarship that throughout the main body of the text 
there are no capricious hypotheses dragging reluctant facts along in their wake. 
Nevertheless, after his extensive, detached account draws to a close Zeller com- 
mits himself to something resembling a theme. It is interesting to examine the 
validity of this theme in the light of the author’s own evidence and, at the same 
time, to inquire if he. may not have unwittingly presented material which lends 
support to the opinion of Pagés. 

At first glance the verdict seems to be in favor of Zeller. Through his de- 
scriptions of the sezgneuries, the municipalities, the religious orders, the provincial 
estates and the parlements, the author indicates the obstacles to royal power pre- 
sented by particularist survivals of a feudal age. He shows the persistency with 
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which sixteenth century monarchs labored to build a centralized system of ad- 
ministration and police through the instrumentality of the prévots and baillis, and 
through the extension of the powers of other officers of zhe crown. Royal efforts 
to gain effective control over financial, judicial, and military affairs, toward the 
establishment of a postal system and toward the introduction of uniform standards 
in weights, measures, coinage, and customs are carefully described. Despite mo- 
mentary setbacks, the progress of royal authority at the expense of antiquated privi- 
lege moved relentlessly forward. The century terminated with the accession of 
Henry IV, a monarch who demonstrated little concern for representative institu- 
tions and exercised his power without interference from those meddlesome bodies 
which had apparently irritated Francis I. So much had been accomplished in the 
construction of the absolutist state, remarks Zeller, “that there remained little of 
importance for the seventeenth century to do.” 

Tf, however, we turn to the other side of the ledger, a picture is presented 
which gives substance to the point of view of Pagés. While the Valois kings de- 
stroyed piecemeal the last bulwarks of feudal privilege with one hand, Zeller 
shows them creating new obstacles to the unrestricted exercise of monarchical 
power with the other. The new menace to the royal prerogative had as its source 
the policy of fiscalism. The insatiable monetary demands of successive sixteenth 
century kings led them to fritter away powers as rapicly as they acquired them. 
The temptation to alienate domain at a price was irres'stible. Offices were placed 
upon the open market and auctioned to the highest bidder. Frequently such of- 
fices possessed only nuisance value, having been created for the specific purpose 
of forcing local communities to buy them in order to prevent them from falling 
into the hands of unscrupulous speculators. Zeller cites, among others, the case of 
Dauphiné in which the office of controleur des deniers communs, created in 1524, 
was immediately purchased by the local estates, re-established and repurchased 
a second time in 1527, revived again in 1542, and once more repurchased by the 
estates in 1544. The same dismal tale is told of the relations between the crown 
and the guilds, the imposition of troublesome restrictions upon techniques of pro- 
duction and exchange in order to force craftsmen and merchants to purchase im- 
munity from the annoying regulations. Fiscalism, however, prevented the crown 
from abolishing the notorious épices of the royal judges because to have done so 
would have been to deprive the magistrates of income which could never have 
been made up from the royal treasury. Tax-farming was tolerated for similar rea- 
sons. Financially the crown was at the mercy of the farmers and even as enlight- 
ened a monarch as Henry IV was eventually forced to yield to such unsavory 
practices because alternatives threatened to lead the state to bankruptcy. Not only 
did fiscalism weaken the royal power by creating pro>rietary officeholding, but 
the enactment of countless regulations and counterregulations entangled the! ma- 
chinery of state in such a network of administrative confusion that by the end of 
the seventeenth century the de jure absolutism of Louis XIV, in many respects, 
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proved to be a de facso farce. Pagés might be close to the truth in suggesting 
that the zenith of the power of the French monarchy may have been reached 
during the reigns of Francis I and Henry H. 

It is unnecessary to champion one point of view against the other. Actually 
the problem is concerned with the semantics of absolutism. The two scholars 
emphasize different aspects of the situation and the validity of either positicn can 
effectively be maintained. 

In tracing the growth of the French monarchy in the sixteenth century, it is 
interesting to note that Zeller pays scant attention to those dramatic social move- 
ments customarily refe-rad to as the Renaissance and the Wars of Religion. His 
study explores the substrata of society and the institutions of France evolve there 
ineluctably, impervious to the storms on the surface. 

The bibliographies at the conclusion of each chapter provide excellent guides 
to the major works devoted to special aspects of French constitutional history under 
the Old Regime which have appeared during the last half century. The thorough- 
ness of Zeller’s survey makes his book a valuable reference for any student of six- 
teenth century France. 


University of Nevada Owen Urru 


DIE FRANZOSISCHE REVOLUTION. I, DIE ZERTRUMMERUNG DES 
KONIGTUMS. By Octave Aubry. (Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 
1948? Pp. 616.) 


Tue late Octave Aukry (1881-1946) was a well-known French writer. Begin- 
ning his career by acquiring doctorates, in both law and letters, at the University 
of Paris, he subsequently turned to the writing of novels. His talent for imagina- 
tive prose, coupled with broad learning in history, enabled him also to produce 
many charming studies of historical figures and epochs. For the most part his in- 
terests lay in the Nap>lzonic era. Mme. Walewska, Josephine, Napoleon I, the 
Prince of Rome, Marie Louise, and the St. Helena episode all received his sprightly 
attention; as did the Napoleonic epilogue—Eugénie, Napoleon III, and the Sec- 
ond Empire. The present study of the French Revolution appears to have been 
his final work. l 

Die Franzósische Revolution appeared originally in French, and, according to a 
notice in the first volume of the French edition, it seems to have been planned in 
four volumes for Flarimarion's “Collection de |’Histoire” series. The volumes 
were to bear the titles: I, Destruction de la Royauté; II, La République; UL, L'Em- 
pire national; IV, Grazdeur et chute de Napoléon. Volumes I and II were pub- 
lished at Paris, under the titles indicated, in 1942 and 1945 respectively. The fate 
of Volumes III and IV is unknown to the present reviewer. If they were noz com- 
pleted at the time of th author’s death, at least his other studies of the Napcleonic 
era should suffice to preserve his impressions of that period. Obviously the work 
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under consideration here is the German equivalent of Vclume I, the back of the 
title page of which bears the inscription, “Autorisierte Übertragung aus dem 
Französischen von Hans Kauders.” Incidentally, the publishers announcement 
accompanying the book indicates that Volume II was to appear in German later in 
the same year. 

The book traces (in five “books” and thirty-two chapters) the development of 
the French Revolution from the opening of the Estates-Gereral to the fall of the 
Girondins. Some parts of the work consist of detailed accounts of events; others 
comprise a liberal, though not always judicious, use of extensive source excerpts, 
especially from debates. But throughout it seems concerned more with the ro- 
mance than with the ideas or essential substance of history. It is the work of the 
novelist turned writer of history—regrettably one cannot honestly use the word 
“historian” here, though, from the point of view of exposition, most historians 
could learn from M. Aubry. In the last analysis, it tends tc be what has come to 
be expected of M. Aubry—brilliant, impressionistic, colorful—as the publisher’s 
notice on the dust jacket eloquently suggests. To the pro“essional historian it will 
doubtless contribute little that is new in either information or interpretation. On 
the other hand, it is probable that it will be read and enjoyed by the German-read- 
ing laity—the very audience for whom the professional historian should write but 
seldom does. (The latest announcement which this reviewer has seen of a new 
French work on the period of the French Revolution indicates that it is to be 
written by an economic historian with a penchant for statistics and a reputation 
for dull prose!) 

Neither French nor German edition (at least of Volume I) contains bibliog- 
raphy, index, maps, or illustrations, though it is probable that at least one of these 
features may have been intended for the final volume. Foctnotes appear frequently, 
though not always where they would be most useful, aad often their content is 
inadequate. Unlike the French edition, which is paper-bound and printed on cheap 
stock, this Swiss-German version is stoutly bound in clotk (although also available 
in paper) and is printed on substantial paper. A modern type face rather than the 
traditional German one is used throughout, a custom which has been gaining 
favor for some years. The French edition contains no preiace, but the German one 
does—a couple of pages with the suggestive postscript “Geszhrieben 1942 während 
der deutschen Besetzung.” If the translation is as effective as it appears (to one 
who makes no pretense of reading German with either case or pleasure), Herr 
Kauders merits commendation for one of the most difficult and laborious of his- 
torical’ and literary tasks. 


Western Reserve University Jonn HALL STEWART 
THE SPIRIT OF REVOLUTION IN 1789: A STUDY OF PUBLIC OPIN- 


ION AS REVEALED IN POLITICAL SONGS AND OTHER POPULAR 
LITERATURE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
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TION. By Cornweli B. Rogers. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1949. 
Pp. ix, 363. $5.00.) 


Tue title and jacket of this volume may appeal to the general public, but the 
historian is concerned with the scholarly study indicated in the subtitle. To previous 
monographs on the Fevolutionary newspapers, the cahiers, pamphlets, and art, 
Rogers has now added a study of popular songs as a way “to understand the re- 
actions of the masses to events, or to appreciate the influence of public opinion on 
the course of the Revelution” (p. 4). 

Although this volume is based upon a careful chronological study of ninety 
songs appearing in 17€9, the author is well versed in the history of the Revolution 
as a whole and provides a synthesis that goes beyond the purport of his particular 
study. The reviewer would have preferred that the author limit himself to the in- 
terpretation of the sorg material, since the general chapters that may appeal to 
those attracted by the dramatic jacket repeat or confirm various theses about the 
Revolution drawn from standard historians. Rogers refutes a thesis of liberals that 
the Terror was a denial of the principles of 1789, and subscribes, almost unwit- 
tingly, to the thesis of Lefebvre in Quatre-Vingt-Neuf that 1789 typified the mani- 
fold activity and ideas which manifested themselves throughout the Revolution- 
ary era. 

Rogers’ approach is psychological rather than statistical. His subscription to 
C. J. Jung’s theory of o>posites and to Freudian psychoanalysis makes this analysis 
original, if controversizl. During the elections of 1789 and early days of the Na- 
tional Assembly, Rogers Found expressions of the father complex in popular songs, 
with Necker and Lafayette (to a lesser degree) sharing this position with Louis 
XVI. However, recognition of the king as the father of his people was not unique 
in the Revolutionary pepulace, but was as old as the monarchy. While songs were 
common in the early days of 1789, Rogers discovered an interesting lack of songs 
about the Declaration cf the Rights of Man and the August decrees—a lack that 
merited further investigation and explanation. On the capture of the Bastille, the 
October Days, and the anticlerical legislation of the months of 1789, he again 
found numerous songs. Well-chosen excerpts and a thorough bibliography sup- 
plement the text. 

In his final chapter, Rogers summarizes Revolutionary paradoxes, and con- 
cludes, with Aulard and Mathiez, that “the spirit of 1789 was thus essentially a 
religious spirit. To a considerable extent it was made up of inherently conflicting 
elements, which were reconciled, to appearances at least, and given form in the 
cults of later years.” He found “a profound confusion in the Revolutionary mood” 
(p. 241). In his analysis of the emotional factors in the Revolution, Rogers’ study 
is a challenging contrikuzion to the psychology of “revolution.” 


Hunter College Beatrice F. HysLop 
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NAPOLEON: FOR AND AGAINST. By Pieter Geyl, P-ozessor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch by Olive Renier, 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. 477. $5.00.) 


In this tersely written volume, the eminent Dutch historian Pieter Geyl has di- 
gested and analyzed the writings of the more important French historians who 
have dealt with Napoleon. Simply as a job of compilation it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Beyond that, however, Professor Geyl has made an original contribution of 
his own in tracing the connection between the attitude of these historians toward 
Napoleon and the political tendencies of their own tinte, in summarizing the 
present state of knowledge on each of the major controvarsies, and in adding to 
the argument his personal conclusions. 

Professor Geyl has no trouble in grouping his historians under the rubrics “for” 
and “against.” Virtually all—with the notable exception of Gabriel Hanotaux— 
fall clearly into one or the other category. And the relative predominance of “for” 
or “against” follows neatly and comprehensibly the majcr changes in French 
political institutions. Thus, at the start, we have Madame de Staél setting the high- 
minded, ethical tone that is to persist among the oppositior down to the present. 
Next come the original admirers—Baron Bignon, Armand Lefebvre, Thiers— 
writing under the influence of the Napoleonic legend and reacting against the 
mediocrity of the July Monarchy. With the shocks and disappointments of the 
Second Empire, the opposition quite naturally reappears (Quinet, Lanfrey, Taine), 
to be followed under the Third Republic (again a modest, unexciting regime) by 
the revival of pro-Napoleonic writing in the large works of Houssaye, Masson, 
Vandal, and Albert Sorel. Finally we have the contemporary antithesis between 
the members of the Academy—Bainville and Madelin—who have followed the 
tradition of Vandal and Sorel, and the Universitaires—Aulard, Pariset, and, most 
notably, Georges Lefebvre—who in reviving the “against” tradition have brought 
the argument to its highest point of professional competeace. 

As he proceeds in his analysis, Professor Geyl leads the reader skillfully along 
with him by recapitulating each major event or controversy in connection with 
the historian who either first introduced it into the argument or later summarized 
it most fairly and completely. Thus, in his sections on Sorel and Driault (the long- 
est in the book), Professor Gey! takes up the whole question of Napoleon’s foreign 
policy, refuting Sorel by exposing his omissions and his subordination of his data 
to a single thesis, and casting doubt on the validity of Eriault's work by tracing 
his gradual evolution from a position of moderately “against” to one of enthu- 
siastically “for.” 

At this point, Professor Geyl’s own attitude most clearly enters the discussion. 
Without hesitation, he places himself in the “against” category. And this is the 
only important respect in which his book lays itself oper: to criticism. We might 
mention in passing that his concentration on French historians necessarily results 
in a slighting of certain aspects of the controversy. The biographers, for example, 
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as-opposed to more specialized historians, have frequently been non-French: we 
may think of Fournier, Rose, Kircheisen. More important, Professor Geyl hardly 
mentions the question of economic policy: here again the major contributions 
have been made by non-French writers—Heckscher, Melvin, Tarle (although 
Georges Lefebvre, in Kis admirable volume in the “Peuples et civilisations” series, 
has recapitulated their conclusions). 

The question of Professor Geyl’s “against” attitude is more serious. It leads 
him into some injustice toward the writings of the two French historians who, in 
the opinion of this rzviewer, have written the most impressive general works on 
Napoleon—Sorel and Georges Lefebvre. The former he condemns for his “respect 
for fact and for power.” In the latter’s work, while recognizing that it has most 
completely “assimilated the discussion as it has proceeded so far,” Professor Geyl 
regrets the absence of moral content. “I should like to see the eternal postulates of 
respect for the human personality, of the feeling for spiritual freedom, of lofty 
idealism, of truthfulness, taken into account when the final reckoning is made.” 
Must we agree here? Is it not possible to maintain that a “respect for fact and for 
power”—particularly when it is tempered by Sorel’s urbane skepticism—is as re- 
spectable a position for the historian as an attitude of ethical condemnation? Must 
we be explicitly “for’ or “against”? May we not try simply to call things by their 
names—“despotism,” for example—without declaring them to be either good or 
bad? 

Yet despite the fact that Professor Geyl reveals himself—with the greatest 
honesty—as a Netherlender and a liberal democrat who dislikes despotism in all 
its forms, his critique is nearly always impartial and to the point. After demolish- 
ing all monistic explanations of Napoleon’s career, he concludes on a basis of a , 
happy pluralism and e neat balancing of rival theories. “I find it pleasing,” he 
writes, “to observe how diverse opinions and heterogeneous temperaments may 
assist in disclosing truth.” His is a historian’s book for historians. While it may 
prove too complex for the general reading public, it deserves to take its place as 
the best single volume on Napoleon in the English language. 


Harvard University H. Sruarr Hucues 


THE EMPIRE ANC THE GLORY: NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 1800-1806. 
By Fletcher Pratt. (New York: William Sloane Associates. 1949. Pp. xvi, 535. 
$3.75-) 

Tue author's dedizetion of this volume to the man who “taught me how to 
think” is an excellent indication of the quality of the work. The author has also 
learned how to write. A quarter century as newspaper reporter and as freelance 
writer has taught him how to make himself intelligible to a twentieth century 
public. Contemporary issues, especially military and naval, have been his chief 
concern. Residence and study in France have fitted him to handle his present 
subject with a sure touch. 
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Mr. Pratt is not a historian trained in the techniques of scholarship, and-his 
book is destitute of the customary evidences thereof, except for an index and some 
appropriate sketch maps. Yet one must not be deceived, for he handles historical 
materials as an adept and as an artist. Two characteristics of his method are sig- 
nificant. His pen portraits, which never conceal the seamy side, are an outstand- 
ing feature. He does not discount the importance of men in the mass but he is 
strongly impressed that some men as individuals, whether because of peculiar 
ability or position, wield extraordinary influence. In military campaigns he al- 
ways remembers the common soldiers, the weather, the roads, the food, the 
equipment, but he never forgets that plans and decisions aze the function of the 
officers at the top. In the second place he handles events, notably military cam- 
paigns, from the point of view of the hour of occurrence. Each party is made to 
appear as acting on the basis of his information and insights at the moment. 
This is an important contribution to intelligibility and saves the author from al- 
ways appearing to inject his personal views into his narrative. 

The conspicuous, fullest, and best features of the volume are the accounts of 
the three campaigns of 1800 (Marengo), 1805 (Austerlitz), and 1806 (Jena). The 
climactic victories appear properly as just the final days of weeks of campaigning. 
Yet the author does not revere the great military genius so much as he does the 
extraordinary combination of intellectual power and moral energy that welded 
the people divided by the Revolution into a unified nation with an efficient gov- 
ernment based on uniformity of law. The maker of the Codes, the Concordat, and 
the administrative system achieved something more and something more enduring 
than did the victor of Marengo and Austerlitz. In counci. as in campaign Na- 
poleon got things done—not perfectly but well. 

Consciously or unconsciously the author has taken lessons from the cinema 
in handling his materials. Not judicial balance but sustained interest govern his 
allotment of space. A brief chapter suffices for both the Concordat and the Codes. 
So too for the amazing tangle of European politics and diplomacy between Auster- 
litz and Jena. Yet the essentials are there, and clear. The tawdry affairs of the 
Bonaparte family had their importance and demanded an ungodly amount of the 
Corsican’s time. Needless, often undesirable, tomes have been lavished on the 
subject. Happily Mr. Pratt reduces the gist of the matter to occasional paragraphs, 
Close-ups suffice for Josephine, Pauline, and Hortense. Madame de Staél receives 
more attention: she had ideas. Ouvrard, the banker-speculator, gets unusual space 
—his performances have present-day allure. The Enghien affair, on the contrary, 
is extremely condensed. 

The monarchs and their advisers at Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg are skill- 
fully depicted. The account of the Prussian war council before Jena is a gem. 
Archduke Charles seems to be accorded less than his due. William Pitt and 
Charles James Fox are unaccountably slighted, but fortunately Godoy fares worse. 
On the French side Moreau is treated handsomely, Fouché with perspicacity, but 
Talleyrand with less than customary consideration. 
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"This is a clever bock, based on extensive study, skillfully written, full of tell- 
ing epigrams, charged with brilliant insights, somewhat scornful of scholarly 
technique. It repays reading. 


Wesleyan University GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER 


BEAUMARCHAIS. By Georges Lemaitre. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. 
Pp. viii, 362, xi. $4.00.) 


Tue author of this readable biography of Beaumarchais does not state his in- 
tent. Possibly it was to present the life of its central figure to the English-reading 
public in palatable form. In so doing, M. Lemaitre is to be complimented on his 
mastery of English, which is not his first tongue. The biography is not to be com- 
pared in scope to the Lafayette of Louis Gottschalk or the Metternich of Heinrich 
von Srbik. It is limited to Beaumarchais’ activities at home, at court, or with his 
business and literary associates. Beaumarchais was probably written for that au- 
dience between the t-ade and the scholar. It is an important audience, and the 
author and publisher aze to be commended for their attempt to present good his- 
tory without benefit of footnotes and other scholarly accouterment. 

Beaumarchais is not an easy subject. His versatile operations—as a spy, police 
agent, author, diplomat, and financier of the American Revolution—make him a 
large and complicated figure. Living from the end of the Old Regime through 
the American and French Revolutionary epochs (1732-1799), he passed from the 
status of watchmaker to courtier. He is best remembered for his Barber of Seville 
and Marriage of Figa-o. Beaumarchais, under the touch of M. Lemaitre, comes to 
life as a warm, generous person who prospered as a result of his intelligence and 
wit in spite of his peti: bourgeois background. M. Lemaitre’s pen, which some- 
times writes Gallic sentences with English ink and therefore has a charm and im- 
poses a minor probler all its own, portrays an overconfident Beaumarchais. But 
his aggressiveness, the author thinks, is a façade adopted by Beaumarchais to coun- 
terbalance a feeling o unworthiness and immaturity resulting from an early con- 
flict with his father. Tis defeat suffered by the adolescent Beaumarchais seemed 
forgotten until, in middle age, he was confined by the king in Saint-Lazare, a 
prison for juvenile delinquents. For a short time he was the laughingstock of 
Paris. This affront to his dignity sobered him for the rest of his life. He is, how- 
ever, too complicated a personality to be explained by one complex, and M. Le- 
maitre does not unduly press the point. 

The careful lay reader may be bothered by unidentified names such as Con- 
dorcet. If the reader is stimulated to consult the article on Condorcet in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannicc, M. Lemaitre’s book becomes a useful pedagogical instru- 
ment. If the same reader will pull out the “B’s” and read the article on Beau- 
marchais, he will perazps conclude that the author did not have to seek far for 
his pertinent facts. This is not to deny credit to M. Lemaitre’s presentation. Again 
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the careful reader (he might have to be a scholar) might question the remark: 
“The Committee of Public Safety was now [1794] composed exclusively of Robes- 
pierre’s friends, and the Committee of General Security made short work of his. 
enemies” (p. 327). He might also wonder why one of the members of that Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, Robert Lindet, in 1796 recommended that the émigré 
Beaumarchais be allowed to return to France. 


Northwestern University Ricuarp M. Brace 


TALLEYRAND [in Russian]. By E. V. Tarle. (Moscow and Leningrad: Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 1948. Pp. 303.) 


Tuts volume is an expanded and rewritten version of Tarle’s earlier book on 
Talleyrand. It is directed against the alleged tendency of Western historians to 
“prostrate themselves blindly before Talleyrand and his exalted political ‘wis- 
dom’ ” or, at least, to acknowledge his “genius” and to let him off with mild and 
at times sympathetic general valuations. In Tarle’s opinion, Western diplomacy 
still avows that Talleyrand was an example worthy of emulation and that West- 
ern historical science continues to spread the cult of the ex-bishop of Autun. There 
are in this volume a number of critical remarks on Anne Bowman Dodd’s Talley- 
rand. 

The author proposes to analyze accurately Talleyrand's “motive psychic forces” 
and to examine the basis of his success. His main thesis is that Talleyrand was a 
diplomat of the rising bourgeois class in the early period of its power, at the time 
of the victorious advance of capitalism and the destruction of the feudal-aristo- 
cratic order. He was the first to understand how to modify the old diplomatic 
practices in order to adjust them to the new conditions. In Tarle’s view, Talley- 
rand never betrayed the bourgeoisie because he was convinced that its victory 
was decisive and irreversible. He was lacking in creative ability and was stimu- 
lated entirely by desire for personal gain. Talleyrand's object, in his own words, 
was “first of all, never to be poor.” The utter disloyalty to all he served, his shame- 
less venality, the sales of official documents to the enemies of France, all these are 
mercilessly exposed. 

The main reason for Talleyrand’s successes, asserts Tarle, lies in the fact that 
he served the bourgeois class during the period of its rapid advancement. In ex- 
amining the failure of French diplomacy in the thirties of this century, Tarle 
says: “Now it [French bourgeoisie] is a class which no longer thinks of strug- 
gling against the foreign bourgeoisie. On the contrary, it often aspires to form an 
alliance with it [foreign bourgeoisie], in order to fall upon the common enemy, 
the proletariat. . . . The difference lies in the entirely dissimilar tasks set by the 
powerful, young, predatory, greedy bourgeoisie for its servants in the early nine- 
teenth century and those that the decrepit . . . French bourgeoisie sets for them 


” 


now. 
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After offering these consistently Marxist-Leninist propositions, Tarle, having 
done what is considered tke right thing in Soviet Russia, proceeds to write a bril- 
liant and well-informed popular life of Talleyrand in a clear, readable prose. 

The author has an excellent knowledge of the sources. There are, however, one 
or two surprising errors, ¢.g., he describes Labrador, the Spanish representative at 
the Congress of Vienna, as “one of the French delegates” (p. 186). 

In short, this book is an interesting, if one-sided, story of Talleyrand’s life. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania D. Fevotorr WHITE 


THE FATEFUL YEARS: MEMOIRS OF A FRENCH AMBASSADOR IN 
BERLIN, 1931-1938. Ey André Francois-Poncet. Translated from the French 
by Jacques LeClercq. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1949. Pp. 
xiii, 295. $4.00.) 


Turse memoirs of M. Francois-Poncet's mission in Berlin from 1931 to 1938 
throw still further light on the diplomacy of those fateful years, now being illumi- 
nated by the appearance of the personal accounts of others of the participants and 
by the publication of the documents of the German foreign ministry. 

Although its first publ:cation in this country is in 1949, M. Frangois-Poncet 
states that his book was written before the Nuremberg war crimes trials and that it 
has not been altered in the light of testimony produced there. The memoirs are 
based, the author states, on the voluminous diplomatic correspondence which he 
addressed to Paris from September, 1931, to October, 1938. Only a few direct 
quotations from this material are given, however. 

The author makes it clear that such advice as he gave the Quai d'Orsay in his 
dispatches was never asked for, that his function as an ambassador was that of a 
purveyor of information ard a letter carrier. He had no hand in drawing up the 
notes which he presented at the Wilhelmstrasse, and only once in his nine years 
as ambassador at Berlin and Rome was he summoned to Paris to consult with the 
minister and French envoys at other European capitals. 

Especially interesting and valuable are M. Francois-Poncet’s brief but well- 
drawn sketches of the main actors of the period of his mission, particularly those 
of Chancellor Briining, Neurath, Goering, Goebbels, Schacht, Ribbentrop, and his 
extended pertrait of Hitler, which concludes the book. 

The author’s account of his relations with his colleagues of the diplomatic 
corps in Berlin is of much interest, and his book invites comparison with the 
works of two of those colleagues, the American ambassador Dodd’s Diary, and 
Sir Nevile Henderson’s Failure of a Mission. Francois-Poncet considered Dodd 
“scarcely equipped for a career which sometimes requires the diplomat to hide 
his thoughts and feelings,” yet “a singularly honorable exemplar of that American 
idealism which managed tc remain so fervent despite the rising tide of realism,” 
and a man whose reactions it would have paid the Nazis to study more carefully. 
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The author tells of his first meeting with Sir Nevile Henderson, who had been 
assigned to Berlin to represent a more pacificatory policy toward Hitler. François- 
Poncet told him, “Tt is not I who will oppose you! So much the better if you suc- 
ceed! But you will learn from experience!” 

He refers with some bitterness to the action of the Polish minister Josef Lipski 
in discussing Polish-German relations with him at dinrer on January 25, 1934, and 
failing to reveal that the German-Polish Pact had already been concluded, as was 
reported in the newspapers on the following day. 

The eyewitness account of the Munich conference is valuable, though Fran- 
gois-Poncet insists that on that occasion he was only a go-between and an ob- 
server and was never consulted on major decisions. His evaluation of Munich is 
somewhat equivocal. He considers the agreement 


a humane work, fraught with both advantages and disadvantages. It necessitated 
too many and too painful sacrifices for us to congratulate ourselves upon it; it 
brought too many advantages for us to recall only its grievous aspects. The passage 
of time should therefore permit one to be neither pro-Munich nor anti-Munich 
but, in this instance, to rise to the serenity of history. 


There is an extended and dramatic account of his last interview with Hitler 
in the Eagle’s Nest at Berchtesgaden on October 17, 1938. 

The author’s service at Berlin and Rome successively gives special interest to 
his discussion of the relationship of the two dictators. 


Their friendship proved equally fatal to both. Without Mussolini, Hitler 
could never have carried out his plans for conquest and hs ambition for hegemony. 
Without Hitler, Mussolini, contenting himself with meking speeches, would never 
have yielded to his most dangerous temptations. Separately they might have lived; 
their union caused their destruction, and in the last analvsis each died through the 
agency of the other. 


As for Hitler himself, in Frangois-Poncet's characteristically French point of 
view, his principal vice was excess, lack of proportion. To Frangois-Poncet Hitler 
was a Nimmersatt, a man never sated, a man possessed, urged to extremes by a 
demon, swollen with pride; “it was pride that led h:m to commit the crime of 
Ueberhebung, the deadly sin of presumption and excess.” 


Washington, D. C. James S. BeDpDIE * 


THE MIRACLE OF FRANCE. By André Maurois. Translated from the French 
by Henry L. Binsse. (New York: Harper and 3rothers. 1948. Pp. x, 477. 
$5.00.) 


“Dar's always de trouble wid miracles,” says the “Lawd” in Marc Connelly’s 
Green Pastures. “When you pass one you always gotta rar back an’ pass another.” 
Apparently André Maurois has found that out. Having named one of his books 
The Miracle of England (1937), he felt obliged to call his story of this country's 
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development The Miracle of America (1944); and now comes The Miracle of 
France. Perhaps more Miracles are to be expected. 

Exactly what “the miracle” of France may be is not made clear. Maurois’ phi- 
losophy of history is eclectic—sometimes tending toward economic determinism, 
sometimes toward the “great-man” theory, sometimes toward the cherchez-la- 
femme school, and often toward ideological interpretation. In fact, except perhaps 
when he talks of great medieval figures like Charlemagne, Louis IX, and Joan 
of Arc, nothing so solemn and dramatic as a miracle appears in his pages. Instead, 
one gets the impression of a slow national progress, with its up and downs, ex- 
plicable chiefly by a chain of historical developments that in themselves require 
(and often receive) careful explanation in prosaic historical terms. Maurois de- 
serves some credit as a shrewd observer of human affairs and as an epigrammatist, 
but this volume at least does not reveal him as a profound philosopher. Its theme 
is no different from that of a dozen other histories of France by lesser men, who, 
like him, have admired the astonishing propensity of the French for getting into 
all kinds of difficulties anc getting right out again—usually under the leadership 
of some exceptionally challenging personalities. 

If this volume is distinguished in any way, it is by the capable fashion in 
which it unites learning and style—a fashion that Maurois himself, speaking of 
Tocqueville and Renan (p. 375), thinks characteristic of French historians. Maurois 
is no Rankean “Dryasdust.” It would not be difficult to make a long table of 
factual errors and debatable interpretations in this book. The author seems to 
have acquired his data from a good, but by no means exhaustive, list of secondary 
authors (whom he cites, by the way, only by name, giving no title or page num- 
bers) and from his apparently wide and intimate knowledge of* French litera- 
ture. His learning is impressive but does not inspire that confidence which a his- 
torian elicits when he devoutly subscribes to the creed that only the most care- 
fully sifted and tested information shall be presented. Yet no one could possibly 
write a book of around 230,000 words on nearly 2,000 years of a great nation’s 
history from the primary sources alone or without making mistakes. It is prob- 
ably true of this book, as cf H. G. Wells's Outline of History, that specialists will 
think it is reliable in all areas but their own specialties; and that is genuine praise. 

Maurois’ style is not so engaging as Strachey’s or Madelin’s or even Guedalla’s 
and Brogan’s. Yet he is capable of the on mot and the mot juste; his quotations 
are pat and pointed; and ke knows his characters well enough to make them live 
persons rather than mere names. Moreover, he considers men of letters, scientists, 
philosophers, and artists Listorical characters too, and one meets them often as 
one goes out to do battle or attend conferences with kings, generals, and states- 
men. In addition, separate chapters are devoted to the cultural milieu; and for 
this reviewer they were among the best. In fact, the ones entitled “How France 
Thought and Felt between 1815 and 1848” (pp. 335-41) and “How Romanticism 
Was Superseded” (pp. 372-76) seem alone worth the price of the book. 


University of Chicago Louis GOTTSCHALK 
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GUIDE DE L'ÉTUDIANT EN HISTOIRE MODERNE ET CONTEMPO- 
RAINE. By Camille Bloch and Pierre Renouvin. [Initiation aux études his- 
toriques.] (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1949. Pp. viii, 144. 200 fr.) 


In the role of modern and contemporary counterpart to Halphen’s Initiation 
aux études d'histoire du moyen áge, this short guide is designed primarily to help 
the French undergraduate who seeks his license és lettres, the French graduate 
student who is embarking upon his thesis, and the lay historian in his first re- 
search. To the extent that the book does contain bibliographical and methodological 
substance, it will have a certain restricted usefulness; to the extent that some be- 
ginner might construe it as a model of the historian’s wisdom and art to be emu- 
lated, it will not. 

For the young Frenchman who is about to begin his first serious work, who 
is interested in the recent (sixteenth century into the twentieth) history of his 
own country, and who reads no language but French, this guide will afford basic 
bibliographical and archival data. It will tell him a great deal about the historical 
materials of his country and will give him aid and comfort in his struggle with ` 
the complicated pattern of the great French bibliographical works. It will tell him 
things of large value about his country’s archives and its learned societies. The 
foreign student of French history will likewise benefit. 

But the omission of practically all foreign contributions to French historical 
bibliography and historiography (Kircheisen, Hyslop, Brinton, Gottschalk, Win- 
nacker, Hill, Farmer, for example) is in itself no favor to this limited audience 
which presumably could use the corpus of these works even if it could not read 
the introduction and critical comments. Moreover, the omission of great cen- 
tributions to the substantive history of France just because they are written in a 
foreign language is to submerge in the beginner an incentive to study which 
should rather be heightened. 

Its last forty pages will advise him on some of the phases of method: the dif- 
ferent approaches to history, finding a suitable topic, bibliography, study of 
sources, and presentation of results. This section has much that is sound but little 
that is new; indeed some of its paragraphs would seem to parallel closely (and 
without acknowledgment) earlier Rs by authors—not all of whom 
were French. 

On the other hand, for the young Frenchman who can read a foreign lan- 
guage and who is interested in the countries of the outside world with which 
France has had relations and with which her own future is closely bound, the 
book can be of small value. There are probably fewer than seventy-five American, 
British, and German authors listed by name, and many of these seem to be in- 
cluded only because their work has been put into French. The most recent Rus- 
sian history (Platonov) ends in 1918; the latest book on Germany (Benaert's 
volume, L’Unité allemande 1806-1938) takes the story past 1933 to be sure, but 
is, in the authors’ list, the only acceptable book to go beyond about 1900. The last 
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words on Britain are Prentout’s single volume ending at 1919 and Halévy's Epi- 
logue. There is no book s>ecifically dedicated to Italy since the rise of Fascism. 
‘Morison and Commager’s edition of 1937, and Muzzey and Channing in the 
French translations of 1921 and 1919 respectively, are the only three works on 
United States history written by Americans. Three other works by Frenchmen 
carry our story into the twenties and thirties. 

In such fashion the Guide can only play to that sector of the French historical 
profession which is alreacy too narrow in its outlook and needs no lessons in 
provincialism. Furthermore, and perhaps more seriously, it will play to that other 

“sector which has exasperated both the great French scholars and outsiders by its 
methodical want of methcd. The Guide in itself could scarcely furnish a poorer 
example of technical achievement. Not only in the unfortunate unevenness of its 
bibliographical emphases, its glaring omissions of masterworks, its occasional mis- 
valuations of works which it cites, but also in the carelessness with which the 
data are assembled it is a dolorous model. There is no consistency in the styling 
of bibliographical references; there are misspellings in names and titles; and there 
are mistakes in dates and places of publication. A high water mark of scholarly 
insouciance would seem to this reviewer the repeated citation of material in an 
early edition of Halphen's Initiation (the lead volume in this very series of guides) 
when the revised and augmented edition, with a new pagination, appeared in 
ample time (three years) to serve the writers’ purposes. 


Yale University SHERMAN KENT 


GEORGE FOX’S “BOOK OF MIRACLES.” Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Henry ]. Cadbury. Foreword by Rufus M. Jones. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University. Press. 1949. Pp. xvi, 162. $6.50.) 


Gerorcr Fox's “Book cf Miracles” throws light on an aspect of seventeenth 
century religion which is considered somewhat naive and bizarre today but which 
helps to explain the intolerant reaction of more conservative religious bodies toward 
the enthusiastic sects of the Puritan period, especially the Quakers. To members 
of these groups the Apostolic days had returned. Men not only had visions and 
new insights but miraculous powers were bestowed upon those whom the Spirit 
touched. George Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, “felt clearly that the 
miracles surrounding his Hfe and the beginnings of the Quaker movement were 
too numerous and too significant to be ignored.” Thus he wrote, in his later 
years, a collection of episodes entitled the “Book of Miracles.” 

George Fox left provision for the printing of his work, naming thirteen Friends 
to have the matter in cha-ge, with powers to omit and to edit. Under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Ellwood three large volumes were published; the Journal in 1694, 
the Epistles in 1698, and the Doctrinal Works in 1706. At this point the project 
was abandoned and knowledge of an additional manuscript must have been lost 
as no reference to the “Bcok of Miracles” exists after 1698. i 
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By a skillful method of objective reconstruction Hen-y J. Cadbury has restored 
much of the content of the lost book of the Quaker leader. Through research in 
the Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s papers, made between 1694 and 1698, 
Dr. Cadbury discovered that events in the life of Fox were alphabetically in- 
dexed in a manner which gave the first and last words of passages in the writings 
of Fox containing any given incident, and a reference to the collection and page 
of George Fox’s writings in which the incident was found. By a careful study of 
these references Henry Cadbury has discovered much concerning the “miracles.” 
The accounts follow a general pattern. In the healing miracles, which make up 
the bulk of incidents considered miraculous, George Fox evidently recorded the 
patient’s illness, his intervention, the resulting improvement, immediate or per- 
manent, the thanks given to God, and the wonder of the spectators. Henry Cad- 
bury has been able to locate the names of many individuals cured and much data 
concerning each event. Often he has been able to demonstrate that the editors of 
the Journal toned down the “miracle,” and removed phrases from the accounts 
which might lead to an exaggerated regard for Fox or bring criticism on the 
society. 

In the introduction, which covers more than half the book, Henry Cadbury, 
gives an illuminating study of the place of miracles in seventeenth century religion; 
Rufus M. Jones, from his wide knowledge of the mystical sects, wrote, while the 

* book was in press, a valuable foreword. 


Friends School, Baltimore Butss ForBusH ` 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Edited by Hector Bolitho. [The “British Heritage” 
Series.] (New York: B. T. Batsford. 1948. Pp. ix, 246. $6.00.) 


Tuts volume, frst planned toward the end of the recent war, is a collection 
of treatments of all parts of the British Empire. Over half the book is devoted 
to the Dominions and India, with lesser parts of the erapire handled collectively 
in some cases. The various chapters are written by persons specially qualified by 
an intimate knowledge of the regions for which they are responsible. 

The shadow of the changes to be brought by war is evident in the request to 
each contributor that he consider “his country in the light of what may happen 
tomorrow.” Hector Bolitho, the editor, is much concerned with the preservation 
of the empire, the hope that the “bond remains lively and that it manifests its 
strength now that the second world war has ended.” It is the devout hope of the 
editor that enough of the soldiers “who are allowed to see a sight of God’s face 
+ . . may live to translate their vision back into everyday life.” 

The contributions vary greatly in quality and length. That on Canada by 
Wilfrid Eggleston is excellent—a vivid account of the amazing steps Canada has 
taken in recent years. Neville Thomson’s contribution on Australia is written 
from intimate knowledge but with less detachment. Bolitho’s chapter on New Zea- 
land'is much less satisfactory—it is chatty, effervescent, rather boastful, and seems 
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largely composed, as to its data, from a use of the New Zealand Year Book. Julian 
Mockford’s “Southern Africa” is written with intimate knowledge and an evi- 
dent desire to set right Negrophilists in Britain as to the relations of Black and 
White South: Africa. It is replete with brilliant characterizations. W. J. Grant's 
“India” presents India’s prospects in a pleasing manner but with caution as to 
what the future of India will be. Burma is included, and Newfoundland is treated 
briefly and without reference to her possible union with Canada. 

The volume, expressing conscious pride in the widespread empire, is a useful 
appraisal as of the end of the recent war. The historical backgrounds are usually 
sketchy. As a Batsford book, the format is pleasing. The illustrations, some in 
color, are abundant. The 170 photographs contain many unusual views: they are 
related to the accounts by specific references in the text. “Specially drawn maps” 
are included, but they are too small in size and too large in scale to have much 
value. All in all, a readabl= introduction to the varied empire of today. 


Oberlin College Howarp ROBINSON 


ENGLISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES. By Christina Hole. (New York: B. T. 
Batsford. 1949. Pp. viii, 183. $4.50.) 


Tue author has given us an interesting book of rather moderate size on a 
large subject. This she inte-prets at once narrowly and broadly. There are certainly 
few types of amusement which are not awarded at least some mention if English- 
men ever had anything to do with them, from fox hunting through hurling, nurr 
and spell, singlestick, church ales and mystery plays, to masques, spas, and cir- 
cuses. If the scope is extensive, the interpretation is restricted. The jacket describes 
the author as a “recorder of English social history,” and the preface seems to 
promise that “a clear indication” of the English character will be demonstrated 
from the material (p. vi), but the actual observations directed to this end are scat- 
tered here and there and nowhere brought to a focus. 

Miss Hole approaches her subject definitely in the role of a folklorist. She has 
packed her book with a mass of rather esoteric information which, in spite of her 
rather difficult method of handling chronology, she has kept surprisingly well 
under control. Each diverston is dealt with topically and carried through the whole 
period of its existence. This method of treatment requires an agile reader, who 
finds himself hunting in zhe eighteenth century on page 16, stalking wildfowl 
with Henry VIII on page 18, angling with Juliana Bernes in the fifteenth cen- 
tury on page 19, and evading the traps and “steel guns” (spring guns?) set for 
poachers in the eighteenth century on page 21. Likewise, having begun chapter 
1v with medieval football and ended it with top-hatted cricket early in the nine- 
teenth century, the reader returns to the Middle Ages in the next chapter to exer- 
cise himself with quarterstaff, sword, and longbow. This method has the advan- 
tage of dealing with any particular pastime in one small space but it makes it 
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difficult to relate sports and other amusements to the development of English 
society as a whole. 

It is also noticeable that as soon as an amusement has passed into the nine- 
teenth century the author seems to lose interest in it and the story is soon broken 
off. The illustrations, which include some instructive photographs, do a little to 
remedy this lack, but it is clear that for Miss Hole the last hundred years want the 
«necessary flavor of folklore and antiquarian appeal because sports and pastimes 
were becoming too “mechanical and standardised” (p. vi). 

Within these limits the book is a valuable mass of information on a subject too 
long neglected. Miss Hole has kept her head in spite of the complexities of her 
material and method. Her inaccuracies seem to be trifling and she has shown a 
positive genius for clear and compact statement. 


Brown University Chester H. Kirsy 


POLITICS AND THE PRESS, c. 1780-1850. By 4. Aspinall, Professor of Mod- 
ern History in the University of Reading. (London: Home and Van Thal. 


1949. Pp. xv, 511. 425.) 


THE crucial struggle for the freedom of the press in England came in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Although censorship had disappeared in 1685, and 
was not revived even in the Napoleonic period, when it was demonstrably needed 
for security reasons, the press was still far from free even down to the time of the 
first reform bill, Publishers were shackled by the threat of prosecution for criminal 
libel, particularly severe under the anti-Jacobin legislation of the Revolutionary 
period, by the “taxes on knowledge,” the stamp duty and the duties on advertise- 
ments and paper, and by the efforts of politicians to influence editorial opinion 
through devious means, chiefly financial. The main battle for a free press revolved, 
then, not around censorship, but around three other issues: what Bentham called 
the “prosecuting system”; taxation; and the financial and political influence over 
the press of certain government departments, particularly the Treásury. William 
H. Wickwar has described in an earlier monograph the fight against govern- 
ment prosecutions, and in this book Professor Aspinall deals with the emancipa- 
tion of the press from the control or influence of politicians. 

He is more concerned, however, with the political control itself than with the 
emancipation from it, and most of his book is devoted to showing in detail just 
how this control worked. The story has not been told before, for the excellent 
reason that efforts of politicians to influence the press were of necessity surreptitious 
and hence are not recorded in the regular sources. Professor Aspinall has met this 
difficulty by gaining access to a large number of collections of private papers, 
from which he has painstakingly collected information that is entirely fresh and 
in part even sensational, Considering the many testimonials made in the early nine- 
teenth century to the value of a free press, it is something of a surprise to realize 
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how little the press was free in that period, and how little politicians desired that 
it should be so. Even the Whigs, who toasted the freedom of the press at their 
banquets, failed to repeal the stamp tax when they came to power in 1806-1807 
and 1830-34. This was not an unintentional slip, for the duty on newspapers, 
which advanced to fourpence in 1815 and stayed at that height until 1836, was the 
most important single cause of restricted sales. Limited circulation left newspapers 
in a precarious financial position where they were not able to withstand govern- 
ment pressure, and the Whigs took advantage of this weakness as much as the 
Tories. Pressure from the government, as Mr. Aspinall shows in an intensely docu- 
mented narrative, included among other things subsidies from the secret service 
funds, placing of government advertisements which constituted an additional 
subsidy almost as large, buying and circulating newspapers gratis, and giving ad- 
vance release of news. The skill of politicians in exploiting their advantage de- 
layed the emancipation of the press for an undetermined but considerable number 
of years. This type of influence did not cease until the strongest papers, by pro- 
viding the public with the news and opinions that it wanted, had increased their 
circulation and improved their financial position sufficiently to put them beyond 
the government’s reach. 

The great merit of Professor Aspinall’s book is the wealth of new materials 
he has assembled on a subject that was heretofore very little understood. Some 
readers may not like his plain and factual manner of presentation. But the evi- 
dence he has brought to light is so extensive and so interesting that his work con- 
stitutes an important contribution to the study of British political history. 


State University of lowe W. O. AYDELOTTE 


THE EARLY ENGLISH TRADE UNIONS: DOCUMENTS FROM THE 
HOME OFFICE PAPERS IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. By 4. 
Aspinall, Professor cf Modern History in the University of Reading. (London: 
Batchworth Press. 1949. Pp. xxxi, 410. 30s.) 


Topay in Great Brizain the trade union movement is not only a recognized, 
integral part of the British economy but also the dominant force in His Majesty's 
Labour Government. 

Much has been written of the evolution of British trade unionism, from the 
repeal of the Combination Acts in 1824 to the present day. Comparatively little, 
however, has been toic of the half century of trade union activity before 1824, 
when unions were regarded as illegal, subversive organizations. By editing and 
publishing this fascinating collection of Home Office papers in the Public Record 
Office—many of them protests by employers and local authorities against the activi- 
ties of workers intent on obtaining better conditions of labor—Professor Aspinall 
` of the University of Reading has thrown much light on this difficult and dan- 
gerous period. 
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Most of the protests here recorded, penned between the years 1791 and 
1824, are based upon the premise that any combination of workers, whether to 
raise or to lower the price of labor, is an illegal conspiracy and ought to be pun- 
ished as an unlawful act. Many protests are also recorded from workers who claim 
that, if labor is to be punished for conspiring to increase wages, employers should 
likewise be brought into court for combining to reduce wages. 

Protest after protest from employers claimed that, left to themselves, their 
workers would be a contented lot but that they were victimized by irresponsible 
foreigners or had been whipped into hysteria by the revolutionary events in 
France. In numerous instances, the Home Secretary was urged to dispatch 
troops to the disaffected district in which workers, bent on “mischief and outrage,” 
were demanding better wages. Many real or alleged cases of violence were cited. 
Dealing with the economics of trade unionism, the protesters claimed that it was 
unsound economics to try to interfere with the “natural price of labor,” which “de- 
pends on circumstances beyond the control of masters or servants.” The prices of 
labor, they maintained, should be “free and unshackled.” 

As the letters of protest approach the year 1824, they are filled with a feeling 
of increasing pessimism as to the ability of the Combination Acts to prevent trade 
anions from expanding despite their illegality. Even when workers are arrested, 
some of the letters contend, “imprisonment has no effect, especially if it is in- 
licted in the same neighborhood as the offense was committed. The criminal 
considers it as an honor; he and his family live better than when he was at lib- 
arty, for the purses of the whole workmen of the district are opened by compul- 
sion for their support.” 

The situation came, in the early 1820's, to such a pass that a select committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the Combination Acts. 
[he committee reported that these laws had greatly aggravated the evil they were 
ntended to remove; had “created jealousy, ill-will and discontent,” and had re- 
ulted in breaches of the peace. Further, while many workers had been punished 
‘or violating the law, “no instance had come to light of a master being punished 
or breaking the law.” Because of this and other reasons, the Combination Acts 
hould be repealed. Repeal quickly followed. 

Besides the well-documented and carefully selected papers to the Home Office, 
he book contains an excellent introduction by Professor Aspinall, describing the 
ignificant labor developments of these turbulent times. Students of British labor 
re deeply indebted to the author for this painstaking and scholarly collection of 
nore than one hundred typical communications to the Home Office and for the 
lood of light they cast on the terrific struggle through which the trade unions had 
o pass before they were accepted as a legitimate and necessary force in the economic 
ife of the nation. 


Vew York City Harry W. LarbLer 
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THE TRADE WINDS: A STUDY OF BRITISH OVERSEAS TRADE DUR- 
ING THE FRENCH WARS, 1793-1815. Edited by C. Northcote Parkinson, 
Late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. (London: George Allen and 
Unwin; New York: Macmillan Company. 1948, 1949. Pp. 336. $4.75.) 


Aruovcs this notable study of British shipping and trade is identified with 
a period of war, it would be a great mistake to presume that it is primarily con- 
cerned with war emergencies. As the editor points out, the eighteenth century 
was disturbed by so many wars that there were as many years of war as of peace. 
The one condition was as “normal” as the other. Furthermore, the period from 
1793 to 1815 was marked by constructive developments of port facilities which 
make it especially significant for the understanding of both the earlier and the 
later periods. The organization of the great shipping lanes was also characteristic 
of this period. The East India trade was still a monopoly of the company; the 
West India trade was more prosperous than it had been in the past, or than it 
was at any later period. Until 1807, the slave trade remained an important activity. 
Though it was much diminished at London and Bristol, it was expanding at 
Liverpool up to the actual date of its termination. With the exception of the trade 
with the United States, the structure of British shipping was the end result of 
tendencies that reached far back into the eighteenth century. In the course of a 
generation, the pattern was profoundly changed. The rise of American shipping 
and the industrial development of Great Britain created new conditions and 
opened a new phase in maritime history. All these elements of interest are pre- 
sented with great clarity and with noteworthy discrimination and balance of 
judgment. 

The quality of the volume is due to the skillful collaboration of the eight au- 
thors. The advantages of wide knowledge have been gained without any loss in . 
unity of presentation. There are six general chapters, and six chapters on special 
trades. Chapters on shipowning and marine insurance, and on the employment 
of British shipping were contributed by C. Ernest Fayle. Ships of the period and 
the seamen are described by Basil Lubbock. The ports of London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol are described by C. Northcote Parkinson, A. C. Wardle, and C. M. Mac- 
Innes; health and sickness by J. A. Nixon. The East India trade is described by 
C. Northcote Parkinson; the West India trade, by Miss Lucy Frances Horsfall; 
the American trade, by Herbert Heaton; the Newfoundland trade, by A. C. 
Wardle; the slave trade, by C. M. MacInnes; and the post office packets, by A. C. 
Wardle. The coasting trade, fisheries, privateers, the trade to South America, and 
the channel smuggling trade were omitted because they were too specialized. 
The volume is, thus, far from being exhaustive, but the authors were wise to focus 
attention on the primary features of a field of activity which breaks down rapidly 
into a mass of details. 

The increase in the volume of British trade in the eighteenth century was ac- 
commodated primarily by an increase in the number of ships. There were only 
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minor changes in the size of the vessels working on tke various shipping lanes. 
The increase in the number of vessels placed a great strain on the ports, so that 
added facilities were required. The expansion of port facilities was achieved by in- 
creased use of wet docks. The technique itself was not new at this time. Howland’s 
Dock at London had been finished in 1700; the earliest docks at Liverpool date 
from 1715. Bristol constructed some docks during the century. The construction 
of the West India Docks at London (1799-1802) marxed the beginning of the 
modernization of the port. Unloading at quays or into lighters was largely sup- 
planted by the system of docks and warehouses, whick. were gradually supplied 
with mechanized equipment. The withdrawal of shipping from open moorings 
brought to an end systematic pillage by river thieves. 

The recruitment and conditions of life for officers and seamen varied too much 
among different trades and ships to admit of much generalization; but the right 
to cargo space for private trading ventures was clearly an important factor in the 
effective compensation for service, for seamen as well as for officers, though the 
latter were in a preferred position. The East India trade and the post office packets 
presented the outstanding opportunities for private trade. The slave trade pro- 
vided the least opportunity, though the return voyage from the West Indies was 
comparable in many respects to other trades. 

Life at sea presented many special hazards to health. Although there was 
some medical knowledge of possible treatments of scurvy as early as 1599, there 
was no adequate requirement for the provision of antiscorbutic foods, even at 
the close of the eighteenth century. Practices differed among the British, French, 
and Dutch, and much discretion remained with the captain. Scurvy continued 
to be a menace to health. Malaria, yellow fever, and typhus could be picked up 
at shore stations and were more difficult to control at sea. It is dangerous to ex- 
press the combined hazards in mortality rates; but there are British and Dutch 
records of the East India trade which show mortality rates as high as twenty-five 
per cent of the normal complement of the ship for as many as three hundred 
ships. Percentages are difficult to calculate, because of the renewals in the crew. 
At the close of the century, there are some records of the slave trade which indi- 
cate that mortality among the Negroes was no greater than among the crew. In 
fact, there were complaints that the medical officer gave less attention to the crew 
than to the slaves. 

The text describes the distribution of shipping among the various trades, both 
those separately treated and those omitted. There is a full record of ship movement 
for 1792, and a general description of the effects of the wars. The disturbances 
due to privateering and the blockades were less than might be supposed. Com- 
merce raiding was reduced to moderate proportions by the convoy system. This 
resulted in some delay, but many trades were based upon annual voyages so that 
delays were of secondary importance. The blockades were less significant than 
their formal prescriptions would suggest, because both British and French used 
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the prohibitory orders as a basis for licensing systems. Trade was strictly regu- 
lated but not fully interrupted. The embargo attempted by the United States failed 
to achieve its purpose. Even in 1808, British exports amounted to about one half 
the total for 1807. The autkors do not hazard any conclusion, but the total record 
points strongly to the ineffectiveness of economic sanctions. 


Harvard University Assotr Payson USHER 


FRANCIS THE GOOD: THE EDUCATION OF AN EMPEROR, 1768-1792. 
By Walter Consuelo Langsam, President, Wagner College: (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1949. Fp. ix, 205. $3.50.) 


NINETEENTH century lib=ral historians have been inclined to be severely criti- 
cal.of the reactionary Habsburg rulers who followed Maria Theresa and Joseph II. 
President Langsam has undertaken to re-examine the evidence and to redress to 
some extent the balance by writing a scholarly biography of Emperor Francis. His 
first volume, dealing metictlously with the first third of his life—from his birth 
to his accession as emperor—is to be followed by two more volumes covering the 
years 1792-1815 and 1815-1835. 

By examining a mass of unpublished papers in the Austrian archives—diaries, 
reports, and letters of Francis himself and of his tutors and relatives—Professor 
Langsam is able to give a detailed, matter-of-fact picture of the stupid, narrow, 
joyless training imposed on the archduke in childhood; his frail stature; his interest 
in trifles; his collection and cataloguing of books, prints, and portraits; and his 
life with the first two of his four wives. The first died in childbirth and the last 
two were childless, but the third, the devoted and fun-loving Marie Therese, lived 
up to the prolific tradition cf Maria Theresa by bearing a dozen children in six- 
teen years before her death in 1807 at the age of thirty-four. 

Joseph II chose the, tutors and laid down the rules for his nephew’s education 
and tried to instill into him something of his own impetuous energy and reforming 
zeal, but without much success. Though Francis dutifully tried to conform, uncle. 
and nephew never saw eye to eye and were not happy together. During the two 
years of Leopold IPs reign, Archduke Francis was given a large share in ad- 
ministration and showed th2 same kindly interest in the people's welfare, the 
same excessive attention to details, and the same conscientious effort to live up to 
his responsibilities that characterized his rule later as emperor. 

President Langsam has not ‘attempted to write a “life and times.” He says 
almost nothing about foreiga affairs in these exciting years and only so much 
about domestic administration as is necessary to explain Francis’ part in it. He is 
sympathetic with the archduke’s personality and efforts but is too conscientious 
a scholar to picture them more favorably than is warranted by the material cited 
in abundant footnotes. i 


Harvard University Stpney B. Fay 
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THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS: A HISTORY OF THE RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN HITLER AND MUSSOLINI. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. xvi, 376. $5.00.) 


In outline, the story of the relations between Hitler and Mussolini is clear 
enough. In 1933, Hitler seemed an uncouth admiring disciple. When, by the 
Austrian Putsch of 1934, he moved into the Italian sphere of influence, Mussolini 
promptly mobilized his troops along the Brenner fron-ier, and Hitler retreated. 
The Abyssinian campaign began, and the Spanish Civil War accelerated, the re- 
versal of the relationship between the two dictators. By the summer of 1937, Musso- 
lini had earned the ill-will of the British and French by his aggression, and their 
contempt by the contrast between his boasting and the record of his soldiers in 
battle. The British and French governments were eager to win him as an ally, 
but they could not offer the territorial gains he thought essential for the mainte- 
nance of his prestige at home, and, possibly of even greater importance, they could 
not conceal the growing contempt of their countrymen for Italian Fascism. 

So, on his visit to Germany in September, 1937, Mussolini threw in his lot 
with Hitler. The Germans had even less respect for the Italians; but in a totalitarian 
state the expression of opinion could be controlled. The Nazis had no intention of 
furthering the imperialist ambitions of Fascism in southern Europe; but the Nazi 
government could conceal its intentions. 

Disillusionment soon began. The first shock was the annexation of Austria in 
March, 1938. Mussolini received no advance notice of the German move, and 
indiscreet Nazis boasted that this was only the beginning of a sustained advance 
to the southeast, into what he regarded as the Italian sphere of influence. 

Momentarily, Mussolini moved towards alliance with Britain. When, however, 
Hitler came to Italy and promised not only to respect the Brenner frontier but 
also to aid Italian expansion, the Anglo-Italian Agreement of April, 1938, was, 
in effect, nullified. Throughout the Czech crisis, Mussolini supported Germany, 
and at the Munich conference he seemed once more to have the position of an 
equal partner. 

Again he was disillusioned. German determination to control the Balkans be- 
came ever clearer. When the Germans were planning the annihilation of the 
remnant of Czechoslovakia, they concealed their plans so completely that Musso- 
. lini was still explaining that Nazism aspired only to liberate Germans when the 
Nazis belied his words by subjugating the Czechs. 

The prolonged death agony of Italian Fascism now began. By his subservience 
to the Nazis, Mussolini was losing his hold on his own people; yet it seemed that 
he could win the empire necessary to re-establish his hold over his countrymen 
only by continued subservience to Hitler. So the Axis continued, although the 
Nazi lies became increasingly transparent and Nazi contempt was scarcely con- 
cealed. In the end, the Duce was sustained at home only by a veiled German 
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occupation; when even this could not hold him in power, he was “rescued” and 
given a shadow of power because he still had use as a puppet. 

This is the story told in great detail by Miss Wiskemann. Back of her writing 
lies research in what has already become an overwhelming mass of evidence. Un- 
fortunately, she has not facilitated the labors of those who come after her by pre- 
cise citation of the evidence at every point. In a field where the historian is ham- 
pered by too much materiel, exact citation becomes even more important than in 
fields where the expert car be expected readily to identify sources. 

The manner in which the story is told is, perhaps, significant. This is a serious 
historical study of a tragic period, yet the story is told with supercilious levity. 
Mussolini was merely a “journalist”; Hitler was a “paranoiac type,” a “subnormal 
adolescent.” Góring, “the Fat Man,” had a “grotesquely childish” mentality. We 
are told of “the political puerility of Ribbentrop and Ciano.” Weizsäcker was a 
“cowardly buffoon”; Papen a “political harlequin”; Mackensen “an astonishingly 
stupid man”; and Himmler “naive.” If all this is true, how are we to characterize 
Chamberlain and Halifax and Henderson and the rest? 


University of California Raymonp J. SONTAG 


THE FALL OF MUSSOLINI: HIS OWN STORY BY BENITO MUSSO- 
LINI., Translated from the Italian by Frances Frenaye. Edited and with a 
Preface by Max Ascoli. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Company. 1948. Pp. 
76, 212. $3.00.) 


In the summer of 1944. some observers of the Axis in Europe, who were de- 
voting special attention to Mussolini’s Social Republic, were struck by the peculiarly 
Mussolinian tone and style of an impressive series of articles in the Corriere della 
Sera of Milan dealing with important developments preceding and following the 
political and military collapse of the Fascist regime—the famous meeting of the 
Grand Council of Fascism, the overthrow, incarceration, and “liberation” of the 
“Duce,” etc. There was little surprise when Mussolini eventually disclosed that he 
was the author and added a brief preface to the publication of the series in the 
form of a pamphlet issued as a supplement by the newspaper under the following 
title: “Benito Mussolini. 11 tempo del bastone e della carota. Storia di un anno 
(ottobre 1942-settembre 1943). Supplemento del “Corriere della Sera,’ n. rgo del . 
9-8-1944-XXII [pp. 47 and a one-page appendix].” 

After the publication of the pamphlet, Mussolini continued to write, edit, or 
inspire articles in the press and to prepare materials intended to buttress and round 
out the pamphlet as well as other writings of a historical and semiautobiographi- 
cal character. In November, 1944, the Mondadori publishing company of Milan 
issued the following book: “Benito Mussolini. Storia di un anno (Il tempo del 
bastone e della carota). [pp. 223 plus 40 or so pages of appendixes ].” As we shall 
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see presently, this book is much more than a reprint of the pamphlet, involving a 
mere reversal of title and subtitle. 

Aside from problems connected with Mussolini's original manuscript, which 
need not detain us here, it is the book of November, 1942, not the pamphlet of 
August, 1944, which should be regarded as the “definitive” published edition of 
what has come to be known as Mussolini's Storia di un anno or “History of a 
Year.” 

All this is said by way of guiding the reader through the maze of misunder- 

standing or equivocation that might easily arise from a perusal of the volume under 
review. The work is divided into two main parts, one migkt say, two little books: 
Dr. Ascoli’s preface (ca. 65 pages), and Mussolini’s “cwn story,” separately 
paginated (pp. 1-202), followed by a “Key to Names and Places.” 
_ It is most unfortunate that Dr. Ascoli chose to present to the English-speaking 
public the pamphlet, not the book, by Mussolini, proceeding on the highly ques- 
tionable, and in any case fragile, ground that “it was in pamphlet form that the 
book had its largest circulation,” though, we repeat, the book and the pamphlet 
are not one and the same thing. The result is that a number of items contained 
in the book but not in the pamphlet are omitted from the version before us. Cer- 
tainly, space could have been found in the extensive preface or in the “editorial 
notes” to make explicit mention, or to offer a full explanation, of these items. 

Among the omitted items are the following: (1) a fifteen-page chapter on the 
case of the “traitor” Marshal Messe, who was eventually “liberated” by the Brit- 
ish; (2) the text of the Farinacci and Scorza resolutions presented at the last ses- 

«sion of the Grand Council; (3) five documents regarding the controversial issue 
of the high command of the Italian Armed Forces; (4) an eleven-page chapter en- 
titled “Calvary and Resurrection,” with significant remarks on Italian and inter- 
national developments, not the least interesting of which concern the dislocation 
in the hierarchy of the “Great Powers” that the war would produce—the revela- 
tion of American and Russian power, and Britain’s being destined to become a 
second-rate power; (5) letters from Badoglio and Grandi to Mussolini. 

As for the translation of the pamphlet, even making allowances for certain 
more or less legitimate liberties, it leaves much to be desired. This is all the more 
disappointing in view of Frances Frenaye’s reputation as a translator. A goodly 
number of words or phrases are not translated at all; occasionally, we find the ad- 
dition of words that do not appear in the Italian; a higher level of accuracy could 
doubtless have been achieved if closer attention had been paid to the original. 

Altogether, then, it is a pity that The Fall of Mussolini should be so unsatis- 
factory. Twice, within a brief span of time, has a signal disservice been rendered 
to historical scholarship in this country: first, the Ciano Diaries (see American 
Historical Review, LIV [October, 1948], 131), and now, the Mussolini “story”-— 
both of which await trustworthy editions in English. 

The reviewer regrets that concern with textual matters and limitations of space 
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preclude him from evaluating, on this occasion, the substance of Mussolini’s writ- 
ing and its relevance tc the mounting and, to a considerable extent, irresponsible 
literature on contemporary Italy. ` 


Queens College GAUDENS MEGARO 


YUGOSLAVIA. Edited by Robert J. Kerner, Sather Professor of History in the 
University of California. [The United Nations Series.] (Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 1949. Pp. xxi, 558. $6.50.) 


Firrsen historians, political scientists, and other scholars have contributed 
chapters to this book, designed to introduce contemporary Yugoslavia to the gen- 
eral reader. The result is uneven. This reviewer feels that bad judgment has oc- 
casionally been displayed in the choice of materials. Many of the individual chap- 
ters, on the other hand, are highly rewarding. 

The historical chapters, by R. J. Kerner, B. E. Schmitt, and J. C, Adams, re- 
semble tightly packed summaries of these authors’ previous bcoks and articles. 
These were important contributions but were intended for specialists. The im- 
propriety of including them here in this form is glaring, since their inclusion has 
apparently necessitated the exclusion of material more important for the begin- 
ning student of Yugoslavia. Of the seventy pages on “historical background” 
more than fifty deal w:th the origins, course, and aftermath of the First World 
War. Almost no space is devoted to the medieval period or to the period of Turk- 
ish domination: nowhere in the book, for example, can one find a clear state- 
ment of what happened at the battle of Kosovo, June 28, 1389, or of the implica-- 
tions of the Serbian defeat, though scholars generally agree that this is the critical 
moment of Serbian history from the psychological as well as from the military 
point of view. Nowhere is there an analysis by a historian of the Byzantine in- 
fluence on the Serbs (although we are repeatedly told that it existed), nowhere a 
full discussion of the role played by the Orthodox Church in the development of 
nationalism. Yet we have a full statement of the types and quantities of am- 
munition available to the Serbian army in July, 1914, and a rehearsal of differ- 
ences of opinion betwe2n the “academic” and “nonacademic” members of the 
American delegation at the peace conference. Some of this distortion is removed 
by the excellent brief chapter of Alex Dragnich, on “Social Structure,” which, 
alone in the book, gives. due weight to the earlier period. 

Among the high spcts of the work are G. R. Noyes’s chapters on south Slav 
language and literature, which, though necessarily summary, are so well presented 
that they have none of the tediousness of a catalogue. But why, in a section de- 
voted to “cultural development,” are these the only two chapters? Architecture 
and painting certainly deserved treatment in a chapter of their own: does not 
the contrast, for example, between the Byzantine-inspired churches of Macedonia 

“with their marvellous frescoes, and the Venetian-inspired churches and secular 
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buildings of Dalmatia (both styles derivative, yet both original) illuminate the 
essential differences between the Byzantine influences to which the Serbs were ex- 
posed and the Western influences to which the Croats were exposed? The omis- 
sion of a chapter on this subject is the more unfortunate because these cultural dif- 
ferences, whose political importance has been so fundamental, are only hinted at 
elsewhere in the book, again by Dr. Dragnich. 

The section on “political development” contains two chapters by Malbone W. 
Graham, in which the various past constitutions of Serbia and of Yugoslavia are 
analyzed. Documents and political theory interest Graham; political realities and 
the play of political forces apparently do not. We are given no account of the 
origin and development of political parties, and learn nothing, for example, about 
the history of the Communist movement in Yugoslavia, surely of compelling im- 
portance, or about the history of Croat extremism, ripening into full flower with 
Pavelich and the Ustashi. We are given no inkling of the role of the army or of 
the secret societies in Serbian politics, no indication of the importance of the police 
under the dictatorship of King Alexander after 1929, a regime praised (pp. 126 ff.) 
by Graham. 

Adequate chapters on “Education,” on “The Church,” and on “The Mos- 
lems” are included in the section on “Social Conditions.” D. Beatrice McCown con- 
tributes a first-rate chapter on “Agriculture,” although one may wonder why the 
account of the situation in the interwar period (pp. 159 ff.) is given in the present 
tense. Jozo Tomasevich’s chapters on “Foreign Economic Relations, 1918-1941” 
and “Postwar Foreign Relations” are thoroughly satisfactory: scholarly, temperate, 
and well informed, they are the best works to have appeared on the subject. Harry 
Howard deals with Yugoslav foreign policy down to 1946, and Wayne S. Vucinich 
provides a lucid chapter on internal developments during the Second World War 
and after, which includes a dispassionate and accurate account of the Tito-Mihailo- 
vich struggle, and of the transformation of the partisan guerrilla movement into a 
Communist government. 

The few sketch maps are entirely inadequate: on the very first page of text 
the reader encounters rivers and mountain ranges he will not find on the maps, 
and he is repeatedly treated to detailed topographical descriptions of battlefields, 
boundary changes, and treaty adjustments which he cannot locate. Some con- 
tributors have included both notes and a bibliography, some one or the other, and 
some neither. Surely the editor might have overcome these inconsistencies. 


University of Wisconsin Ropert Lez Wourr 


POLITICAL POWER IN THE U. S. S. R., 1917-1947. By Julian Towster, As- 
sistant Professor oí Political Science, University of Chicago. With an Introduc- 
tion by Quincy Wright. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 


443. $6.00.) 
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Proressor Towster's book on Soviet political power has filled a considerable 
gap in the information on Soviet government and politics available in the English 
language. It has opened up to students of government who do not read Russian 
an extensive body of incormation which hitherto has not been available to them. 
The book contains man” annotated footnotes which are filled with English trans- 
lations of several hund-ed pertinent extracts from Russian books and articles. 
Based almost entirely on sources in the Russian language, this work has made a 
unique contribution to zhe delineation of the theory and the structure of Soviet 
political institutions. As Quincy Wright well states in the introduction, the author 
“brings to his task a bread knowledge of Russian history, a detailed examination 
of Soviet official documents and official pronouncements of the Communist Party, 
and an understanding of Marxist-Leninist ideology based upon study of the origi- 
nal sources in the Russian language.” The book shows the result of years of 
scholarly application to the problem, and reflects particularly the excellent legal 
and political science training of the author. Political Power in the U.S.S.R., 1917- 
1947 is divided into three parts: part one, the principles of the constitutional order; 
part two, the structure and operation of government; and part three, the dynamics 
of political power. Each part is divided into informative chapters with interest- 
ingly headed sections and subsections. While the book obviously was not written 
as a text, it is very logically arranged and can be used for such a purpose. 

Unlike the few existing books on Soviet government which usually lean too 
heavily in the direction of theoretical analyses, or of superficial factual description 
of governmental institut-ons, Professor Towster’s work makes a happy combina- 
tion of both the analytical and factual points of view. This work perhaps could 
have been strengthened had the author included a more detailed analysis of the 
actual mechanisms of Soviet government, but since the author did all the re- 
search for this study in the libraries of the United States, it would be ‘unfair to 
charge him with omitting some aspects which were physically impossible to cover. 
There is, however, noted in the work the absence of an analysis of the role of the 
Soviet police in the development of Soviet political power. It has only been within 
the last few years that the police character of the Soviet state has become manifest 
to most people. A scholar cannot be expected to know all the details of the political 
ramifications of the MVD, NKVD, OGPU, or the CHEKA, because the Rus- 
sians themselves do not have access to this information. He should, nevertheless, 
constantly bear in mind that the Soviet police is an agency of the party and of the 
government, and that the three are inextricably interwoven in the operation of the 
Soviet state. 

The reviewer found most interesting the final part of the book in which the 
author ventures to discuss the “socio-political balance” and give his conclusions on 
the nature of the Soviet state, that the dominant forces in the U.S.S.R. are work- 
ing for the stability of the regime. “As far as the bases of internal stability are 
concerned, probably the main elements of the regime’s strength lie in the gov- 
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ernment’s claim to credit for widespread elimination of illiteracy and ignorance, 
in its promise of welfare and extreme opportunity for parsonal growth to the 
masses of the citizenry, and in its skill in devising psycho-political satisfactions.” 

Excellent charts on the party pyramid, the Soviet pyramid, the central party 
organs, and the central Soviet organs, in addition to a most impressive bibliography, 
end this monumental book. 


University of Washington WiLuram B. Baris 


Far Eastern History 


CONFUCIUS: THE MAN AND THE MYTH. By H. G. Creel, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Early Chinese Literature and Institutions in the University of Chi- 
cago. (New York: John Day Company. 1949. Pp. xi, 363. $5.00.) 


We now have in English a full-length portrait of the man Confucius, based 
on a critical analysis of the existing authentic sources, and with full knowledge of 
the extensive revaluation of those sources made by Chinese and Western scholars 
in the past four decades. Having been for many years a devoted student of an- 
cient Chinese writings, not only of the classics but of the surviving bronzes and 
the more recently discovered inscribed oracle bones, Dr. Creel is in a position to 
set forth, as few Western scholars are, the background of the life of China's great- 
est teacher. As a student of both Eastern and Western philosophy, he is able to 
interpret the master's thought in the light of parallel ideas in the West. 

No effort is here made to delineate Confucianism as a state cult, the sole pur- 
pose being, as the title states, to paint as clear a picture of the man and the teacher 
as the records permit. The sententious utterances in the Analects, which are our 
primary source, are lit up with new significance owing to the truer understand- 
ing we now have of the time in which Confucius lived. Virtually all the assertions 
made are firmly established in the records; yet the proofs for them do not appear 
as footnotes in the narrative but in the appendix, which also has excellent bibliog- 
‘raphies of the important Chinese and Western sources. Dr. Creel writes in an 
easy, pleasant style, enlivened in places with humor and a gentle irony, befitting 
the great teacher who himself embodied these qualities. Since Confucius, more 
than any other person, epitomizes Chinese thought through the centuries, a knowl- 
edge of what he really said is necessary to an understanding of the deepest senti- 
ments of the Chinese people. We are now fortunate to have a book which brings 
out these basic ideas so well. It supersedes all extant English sources; and though 
other biographies of the sage will in time be written, they will have to take this 
one into account. 


Washington, D. C. ArTHUR W., HUMMEL 
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CHINAS GESCHICHTE. By Wolfram Eberhard. (Bern: Verlag Francke. 1948. 
Pp. 370. 22 fr.) 


In Chinas Geschichte, a compact 370 pages, Dr. Eberhard uses recent mono- 
graphic studies by himself and others to sketch the sort of history which will have 
to be written at greater length when archaeologists, cultural anthropologists, and 
sinologues pool their wisdom. This is the first general history of China to make 
good sense. 

Eberhard thinks of China as a mixture of the cultures which have existed in 
eastern Asia since the days of Sinanthropus. The first culture in which this mix- 
ture appeared in its present form was that of the Chous, who about x000 B.c. in- 
troduced a patriarchal, astral, king-priest culture with strong central administra- 
tion and memories of zecent nomadism into a land of rooted farmers who had 
strong matriarchal traditions, a professional priesthood and local customs which 
were highly diverse. 

The Shang priests had a monopoly of reading and writing. When thrown out 
of work because the Ckous had no need of professional priests, many became bu- 
reaucrats and administrators. In later periods they became the landed gentry and 
Confucianist literati who for 2,000 years have turned their leisure and adminis- 
trative training to the cultivation of the arts, intrigue, and the wrecking of dynas- 
ties. Another section of the priesthood became the magicians and priests of the 
Taoist cult, where they preserve much of the Shang tradition. In the Mongol 
dynasty (1260 ff.), a mercantile class broke off from the gentry. Its history has 
been uneven. A constant in Chinese history has been intercourse with the mobile ` 
outlanders: in earlier times Turkic, Tungusic, Tai; in modern times Russian, 
Japanese, British, American, each with a culture which is strong but different 
from that of China. 

The history of the conflict between these factors provides an opportunity to in- 
terpret contemporary problems which Dr. Eberhard does not seize. In the terms 
of his view of China, Chiang Kaishek by tradition and policy represents the 
landed gentry. T. V. Soong, money-man, represents the compradores, and Mao 
Tse-tung the peasants, while the predatory West seeks by invasion or intrigue to 
conquer or exploit and each of the Chinese leaders tries to outsmart the others and 
the rest of the world. 

Many monographic studies in the last twenty years by Chinese, Japanese, and 
Occidentals return to the official histories their proper function as secondary 
sources in which the gentry considers and interprets that part of the record avail- 
able to it. Although large areas are still obscure, the structure is beginning to take 
form. 

For the general reader Chinas Geschichte, which will soon appear in Mrs. 
Eberhard’s English translation, makes Chinese history intelligible if not clear. 
For the specialist on China this book is a trial balance of whatwe know and what 
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we need to know and an amazingly helpful working hypcthesis for thought about 
China’s past and future. 


Corvallis, Oregon R. D. Jameson 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS, 1932. Volumes III and IV, THE FAR EAST, [Department of State 
Publications 3152, 3162.] (Washington: Government Friating Office. 1948. Pp. 
c, 777; Xciil, 774. $2.75 each.) 


In September, 1948, the United States Department of State released for pub- 
lication the third and fourth volumes of Foreign Relatiozs of the United States, 
1932, which were devoted entirely to documentation on international affairs in 
the Far East. The volumes were compiled by John Gilbert Reid, of the Division 
of Historical Policy Research in the Department of State, under the direction of 
E, R. Perkins, editor of the Foreign Relations series. 

The relative importance of Far Eastern diplomacy in the year 1932, in retro- 
spect, is shown by the fact that the five volumes of Forzign Relations for 1932 
devote one volume to general multilateral subjects, one volume to Europe, the 
Near East, and Africa, and one volume to the American Republics, while two 
volumes are devoted to the Far East. This allocation of space is not inappropriate 
in view of the oft-quoted remark of Secretary of State Cordell Hull to the effect 
that the Second World War did not begin in 1939 with the Nazi aggression against 
Poland but rather in 1931 with the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. 

The earlier phases of the Far Eastern crisis which opered with the Mukden 
Incident of September 18, 1931, are recorded in the third volume of Foreign Rela- 
tions for the year 1931. Additional documents for the year 1932, as well as 1931, 
were published at an earlier date, namely in the special edition of Foreign Rela- 
tions: Japan, 1931-1941, released by the State Departmen: in two volumes in the 
year 1943. 

The two volumes for the year 1932, as well as the other volumes just men- 
tioned, are useful to the historian who seeks to analyze and appraise the negotia- 

‘tions resulting from the Japanese aggression against China. The volumes are, in 
a measure, supplementary to The Far Eastern Crisis: Recoilections and Observa- 
tions, published in 1936 by Henry L. Stimson, three years after the Hoover Cabinet 
went out of office, and also to his more recently published memoirs entitled On 
Active Service in War and Peace (1948). Nothing in the two volumes under re- 
view conflicts with the facts as already related by the statesman who held the post 
of Secretary of State in the troubled years 1929-1933. Neizher, on the other hand, 
do these two volumes of Foreign Relations throw much new light on the diplomacy 

. of the Far Eastern crisis. The American people were adequately if not fully in- 
formed of the negotiations as they progressed from day zo day by means of the 
press conferences with Secretary Stimson as well as the memorandums furnished 
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to Congress by the Department of State. Prominent among the congressional 
papers was the document that bore the title “Conditions in Manchuria,” which 
was issued as a Senate document early in 1932 and received wide distribution. 

On January 7, 1932, Secretary Stimson dispatched his famous notes to Japan 
and China announcing the determination of the United States government to re- 
fuse to recognize the legality of any treaty forced upon China contrary to the 
Paris Peace Pact of 1928. The documents that follow the note of January 7 indi- 
cate the disheartening zampaign waged by the Secretary of State to support the 
treaties guarantecing the territorial and administrative integrity of the Chinese 
Republic. Particularly pertinent are the memorandums of transatlantic telephone 
conversations which Secretary Stimson held with the British prime minister, Ram- 
say MacDonald, and the British foreign minister, Sir John Simon, in February, 
1932. At this time, the Japanese army and navy were advancing upon Shanghai, 
while the military clique in Tokyo which had captured control of the Japanese 
government was employing the old trick of dual diplomacy to mislead and con- 
fuse both the British and American governments. 

There is no evidence in the record of these conversations of any proposals for 
the application of economic or military sanctions against the obstreperous state. 
Both Secretary Stimson and Sir John Simon urged a strong diplomatic front 
against Japan, but that was about all. There also is nothing in the record, so far as 
the two volumes under review are concerned, to indicate that the British govern- 
ment failed to co-operate with the American peace efforts. Of the two forcign 
secretaries, perhaps Secretary Stimson, in spite of his many admirable qualities, 
was less realistic than the British foreign secretary. He was still under the illu- 
sion that peace could be obtained through the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact although 
the United States stubbornly remained outside the League of Nations. It was 
four years later, as a private citizen, that Henry L. Stimson courageously called 
upon his fellow citizens to combat Fascism and Hitlerism by support of the League 
of Nations. 

The arrival of Joseph C. Grew in Tokyo in June, 1932, as American ambassa- 
dor to Japan, brougkt a more adequate reporting system. Hereafter, more com- 
plete reports upon Japanese political affairs reached the State Department, par- 
ticularly regarding the collapse of parliamentary government and the promotion 
of a popular war psychology by means of propaganda. A check of Ten Years in 
Japan: A Contemporery Record Drawn from the Diaries and Private and Official 
Papers of Joseph C. Grew, United States Ambassador to Japan, 1932-1942, pub- 
lished in 1944, indicates no discrepancy between this diary and the reports re- 
ceived by the Department of State. 

Finally, a few wcrds should be said about the index. Every compilation of 
diplomatic papers should contain a chronological summary of the documents at 
the beginning of each volume and an index of names of persons and subjects at 
the end of each volume. The summary of the two volumes of Foreign Relations 
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is adequate, but the index is meager, illogical, and clumsy. It is worse than use- 
less; the reader will gain time, in the long run, by ignoring it and by simply thumb- 
ing the pages. 


Northwestern University KENNETH COLEGROVE 


American History 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S MEMOIRS. Parallel Text Edition. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by Max Farrand, \ate Director of Re- 
search at the Huntington Library. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
in coöperation with the Huntington Library. 1949. Pp. xxxix, 422. $12.50.) 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: A RESTORATION 
OF A “FAIR COPY.” By Max Farrand. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press in coöperation with the Huntington Library. 1949. Pp. xxvii, 210. $2.50.) 


Reapers of the Review who did not follow the research on Franklin’s auto- 
biography by the late Dr. Max Farrand will be surprised to learn that, until now, 
no authoritative text has been available. Published hundreds of times in English, 
and translated into many foreign languages, the Memairs, as Franklin himself 
called the autobiography, have been the subject of much research and, at times, 
acrimonious controversy. 

For exactly half a century the version published by William Temple Franklin 
in 1818 was regarded as authoritative. In 1868, John Bigelow, having discovered the 
original manuscript while minister to France, published what he described as “the 
unmutilated and correct version” of the autobiography, with a scathing criticism 
of Temple Franklin. Critics and historians joined Bigelow in denouncing Temple 
for changing words and phrases to make the Memoirs more “genteel” and add- 
ing to Franklin’s simple and appropriate salutation, “Dear Son,” the more formal 
and grandiose address, “TO WILLIAM FRANKLIN, ESQ., GOVERNOR OF 
NEW JERSEY, NORTH AMERICA.” It was good sport! Bigelow’s text was 
acclaimed on all sides, and, for eighty years, it was used by authors and editors, 
including Smyth, as the standard version. Now it in turn is challenged. Instead of 
1,200 changes attributed to Temple, Bigelow is charged with nearly as many 
thousand. 

The opportunity to set things right came through the acquisition by the Hunt- 
ington Library in 1911 of Franklin’s original manuscript. For more than a decade 
after 1926 Dr. Farrand devoted much of his leisure time to the problem of de- 
veloping an authoritative text, and soon came to the conclusion that Franklin did 
not plan to publish his manuscript without revision. Instead, two “fair copies,” 
made under his personal direction in 1789, more nearly represented what he 
would have published. But the “fair copies” are lost. One had been sent to Benjamin 
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Vaughan in London, the cther to M. Le Veillard, mayor of Passy ¿nd Franklin’s 
friend. The latter was acquired from Le Veillard by Temple Franklin in exchange 
for Franklin’s original manuscript and used in his edition of Franklin’s writings. 
Fortunately, Le Veillard had made a careful French translation, which is now in 
the Library of Congress. Another French translation of the first part of the auto- 
biography, apparently made from the fair copy sent to Vaughan, was published 
by Buisson in 1791. Franklin's original manuscript and these three versions con- 
stitute the four basic texts, here printed in parallel columns with a scholarly intro- 
duction, in the large quarto volume, for students, 

On the basis of intersive textual analysis, and his sympathetic understanding 
of Franklin and his writings, Dr. Farrand had completed the restoration of a “fair 
copy” of the first of the Four parts of the autobiography, and was et work on the 
second, at the time of his death in 1945. Mr. Godfrey Davies, assisted by mem- 
bers of the research staff of the Huntington Library, loyally completed the 
task. The composite result is presented in The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin: A Restoration o} a “Fair Copy,” and acclaimed by the publishers as the 
first authoritative text, 

A comparison of the restored text with Franklin’s original does not reveal any 
startling changes. “They relate,” said Dr. Farrand, “only to questians of style, oc- 
casionally touching the picturesque wording of a phrase or sentence—nothing 
more.” Possibly because cf this, variations even in the basic texts are not indi- 
cated by italics or other devices. There is no index or table of contents in either 
volume. Franklin’s own outline, which might appropriately have served as a sug- 
gestive table of contents for the “restored text,” is printed as an appendix in the 
“parallel text” volume. Historical footnotes are conspicuously few in number. The 
absence of any facsimile reproductions is unfortunate. Franklin’s original manu- 
script is extremely interesting for many reasons, and the reproduction of a few 
typical pages would reveal things that cannot possibly be appreciated from the 
printed text. The omission is the more surprising since Dr. Farrand made such 
effective use of the photcstat in his first published study on the subject. Then 
too, there are those who may still prefer Franklin’s original, even though un- 
edited, to the restored “la:r copy.” To Franklin scholars, sensitive to his ideas on 
capitalization and punctuation, the extraordinary departure in the Farrand text 
from Franklin’s original manuscript on the one hand, and Temple’s version on 
the other, is very surpris.ng. Sixty to seventy variations from the former, and 
more than a third as maay from the latter in a single page, raise the question 
whether this Restoration of a “Fair Copy” isn’t just another, and somewhat 
modernized, text. 

Looking at the story of the Memoirs in the light of Franklin’s own extraor- 
dinary editorial experiencz, his attitude toward the respective texts is reasonably 
clear. Reference is mad= in the introduction to the Variorum Shakespeare, but 
Franklin’s sense of values would hardly tolerate making the emendations and mu- 
tilations of successive editors the basis for a variorum Franklin autobiography. 
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Certainly the editorial policy which allows him to elaborate, and, so far as pos- 
sible, complete his own story, by assembling his other writings of an autobiographi- 
cal content and arranging them chronologically with the Memoirs, as Van Doren 
has done, would be more to his liking. Moreover, the reviewer can’t resist the wish 
that somewhere in the volumes here under review adequate emphasis were given 
to the fact that despite its remarkable human quality, the autobiography really 
affords a very inadequate picture of Franklin. Not only does it end in 1757, but 
much of it should be read in the light of the pragmatic philosophy of life reflected 
in his other writings. 

Unfortunately Dr. Farrand’s ill-health interfered with his later work on the 
autobiography, and much was left unfinished. Nevertheless, historical scholarship 
is greatly indebted to him for clarifying our rather rebulous and unsatisfactory 
knowledge of the text of the autobiography, and for giving us a “fair copy,” of 
this popular American literary classic. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania WiLLiam E. LINGELBACH 


AESCULAPIUS COMES TO THE COLONIES: THE STORY OF THE 
EARLY DAYS OF MEDICINE IN THE THIRTEEN ORIGINAL 
COLONIES. By Maurice Bear Gordon, M.D. (Veataor, N. J.: Ventnor Pub- 
lishers. 1949. Pp. xiv, 560. $10.00.) 


Tus work continues the still dominant amateur tradition of American medical 
historiography. Partly because trained historians have neglected the field, physicians 
have written most of our medical history, and with certain notable exceptions (e.g., 
Packard, Blanton, Middleton, Cordell) they have written it in the filiopietistic 
spirit of the genealogist or town historian. To the ant.quarian every datum is as 
important as every other datum because it relates to “olden times,” and the ar- 
ticle or book he compiles is exactly the length of all his data laid end to end in 
paragraphs. Compression by generalization is an art unknown to him; he pre- 
fers to repeat earlier historians rather than to refer his reader to them; and since 
he assumes in his reader as devoted an interest in the subject as his own, he is 
little concerned with the problem of style. 

Dr. Gordon’s narrative of “the early days of medicine” in America is the 
product of a praiseworthy devotion, but it exhibits these and related faults on a 
monumental scale. After a brief and miscellaneous introduction he provides a 
chapter apiece on the thirteen colonies with the exception of North and South 
Carolina, which for reasons not apparent are considered together. Each chapter 
begins with a review, sometimes quite lengthy, of the civil and political history 
of the colony from its settlement to beyond the Revolution. Then follow assorted 
facts relating to epidemics, hospitals, medical organizations, statutes concerning 
health and medical practice, and so on. These are, however, sandwiched in among 
the hiographical sketches of colonial practitioners which make up the bulk of the 
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work, Hundreds of these sketches are given, but virtually all of them (as the 
author acknowledges) are rewritten from collective medical biographies and 
other secondary sources. The unhappy result is seen in such a sketch as that of 
Benjamin Rush, where about a dozen erroneous, questionable, or misleading 
statements are concentrated in three pages of text. This is undoubtedly an extreme 
case, but it shows how error is ccmpounded by the scissors-and-paste method of 
composition. 

Footnotes have not been allowed to “encumber” the text, but Dr. Gordon’s 
final chapter describes his “major sources.” Here is provided a respectable list of 
books and articles on our early medical history, but such primary sources as the 
colonial physicians’ own writings, the great collections of colonial archives, and 
contemporary newspapers and magazines are conspicuously absent. 

Here, then, is assembled in an apparently orderly but actually very awkward 
arrangement a great mass of data on colonial medicine and its prectitioners. The 
book is not attractively enough written to interest the general reader, and it is 
not critically enough written to se-ve well as a textbook or work of reference. Yet 
doubtless the amateur compilers of medical history, who are a flourishing tribe, 
will welcome it as a new and abundant “source” of information. 


Princeton University L. H, BUTTERFIELD 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH BE- 
FORE 1860. In five volumes. Edited by Edgar W. Knight. Volume I, EURO- 
PEAN INHERITANCES. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1949. Pp. ix, 744. $12 50.) 

Tus, the first volume of Dr. Knight’s projected documentary history, is, for 
the most part, devoted tc the pre-Revolutionary period. The Southern area dur- 
ing this early period exhibits the identical educational activities that were com- 
mon to other parts of the country. There was no unique contribution; in fact, the 
British colonists everywhere tended to reproduce the educational forms of Great 
Britain. Thus in the South as elsewhere on the eastern seaboard one finds some 
consideration given the care and education of indigent children, illegitimate chil- 
dren, orphans, and children of indentured servants. Under the influence of the 
Established Church and, later, other religious congregations, eficrts were made 
also to educate the Indian and the African slave. i 

Parallel with these undertakings was the problem of education for the chil- 
dren of settlers and planters. Ageia, the South exhibits the usual pattern, begin- 
ning with the trading company school and culminating in the “old field school,” 
the academy, and, for affluent planters, the tutor. These establishments reveal sup- 
port from familiar sources; the church, the endowment by private philanthropy, 
and the community. Frequently the itinerant schoolmaster himsel? promoted and 
operated a school. Finally, in hope of supplying a ministry, there emerges in the 
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College of William and Mary, chartered after long efforts in 1693, a collegiate 
establishment. Whether the Southern Quakers maintained schools like those of 
the Quaker colonies, following George Fox's urging, does not appear. Perhaps this 
theme is reserved for a later volume. 

Although, so far as the bulk of the population was concerned, the need was 
far from satisfied, these documents provide abundant testimony of the concern 
of the inhabitants regarding education, both as an essential in making a living 
and for the understanding of Christianity. Interest was as keen in North Caro- 
lina as Virginia and in Georgia as South Carolina. Aside from Sir William Berke- 
ley's famous stricture concerning schools and learning, printing and preaching, 
there is hardly a suggestion of anti-educationism in the whole volume. Rather the 
reverse is true: there is everywhere apparent the eagerness of the settler for ad- 
vántages for his children, the concern of the ministry that their parishioners read 
and understand the Bible and the catechism, and the aspiration of the affluent 
planter that his sons be tutored for admission to college at home or in England. 

The editor had a vast amount of material to choose from, and he has selected 
wisely. Some of it was readily accessible, but much of it came as the result of an 
arduous search. A sizable portion has never before appeared in print. The minutes 
of Dr. Bray’s Associates, for example, were never published before; while count- 
less excerpts from colonial newspapers are here reproduced for the first time. In- 
cidentally, the University of North Carolina Press, so far as format and printing 
are concerned, reinforces the high level of scholarly presentation that characterizes 
Dr. Knight’s editorial contribution. 


College of William and Mary Jonn E. POMFRET 


PETER HARRISON, FIRST AMERICAN ARCHITECT. By Carl Bridenbaugh. 
(Chape! Hill: University of North Carolina Press for Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, Williamsburg. 1949. Pp. xvi, 195. $6.50.) 


INCREASINGLY in recent years, the evolution of architecture in America has at- 
tracted the attention of scholars trained in modern techniques of historical investi- 
gation. Kimball, Hamlin, Gallagher, Upjohn, Waterman, Foreman, Ravenel, 
Frary, Hitchcock, Coolidge, Newcomb, Kubler, and others have by their special 
studies organized the facts and given enlightened interpretation to specific periods, 
localities, and persons. There remain, however, tantalizing gaps to be filled be- 
fore a definitive history of this important aspect of American culture can be 
written. 

Mr. Bridenbaugh’s biography of Peter Harrison is an especially welcome ad- 
dition to these works, Although Harrison is unique in that all his buildings still 
stand, the details of his life lie dispersed in obscure documents. He is fortunate in 
finding a historian so well equipped, so meticulous, and so industrious, who 
could piece together such a convincing account of his development and achieve- 
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ments. Moreover, the author’s minute knowledge of colonial Newport enables 
him to relate his subject intimately to the community and society in which Har- 
rison flourished. Indeed this is the most admirable feature of the book. 

Since this is the auzhor’s first essay in the field of architectural history, it is 
understandable that the treatment of the buildings themselves lacks something in 
depth. To the student of architecture it is a disappointment that none of Harri- 
son’s buildings is illustrated by plans (except one of the Wentworth house) or 
sections. Nor are any details of construction mentioned. Aesthetic analysis is con- 
fined to enumeration af the volumes from which Harrison culled motifs for his 
designs. The claim is made that Harrison suffused his work with a personal qual- 
ity, but its character goes undefined. The author does not attempt to interpret the 
monuments themselves as to conception of volume or mass organization, either 
in contrast to the colonial baroque style or within the Burlingtonian academic fe- 
action of which they were the colonial representatives. It is true that this fully 
balanced type of interpretation is still rare in American criticism, but if we are 
ever to discover and evaluate the essence of American creativeness, it is time to 
wrestle with such problems. 

One striking suggestion is made in attributing to Harrison St. Michael’s 
Church, built in 1751-61 in Charleston, South Carolina. The evidence given, how- 
ever, is only permissive. It may be summarized as follows: that Harrison had 
visited Charleston on business in 1742 and 1747; that he had been entertained by 
Gabriel Manigault, one of the most influential citizens of the city; that Harrison’s 
firm was active in Carolina trade; that a number of South Carclinians summered 
in Newport (although the earliest records begin in 1758); that they could have 
reported the classical charm of the Redwood Library which had just been com- 
pleted; and that engrevings of Harrison’s plans for King’s Chapel, then under 
way in Boston, probably found their way south. Although little stylistic compari- 
son is attempted, the author notes that Harrison’s design for King’s Chapel 
showed a classical port.co (but not built until 1785-87) and that St. Michael’s like- 
wise possesses one. Actually, the two porticoes are quite differently conceived and 
the similarity between St. Michael’s portico and that of the Redwood Library 
makes a much more convincing argument. Nevertheless, Harrison’s source, Hop- 
pus’ edition of Palladio, was just as available in the Carolinas as in Newport. The 
use of rustication on portions of St. Michael’s is also too general a motif to give 
much support to the author’s thesis, the proof of which still needs more solid evi- 
dence. 

The question of three Rhode Island houses, often attributed to Harrison, is 
relegated to a single footnote. One wishes for a fuller examination of these struc- 
tures. Regardless of these reservations, however, we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Bridenbaugh for his laborious gathering of scattered sources, his careful or- 
ganization of them, and his eminently readable presentation. All those who love 
American architecture and the history of colonial culture will gain new insight 
through his work. i 
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It remains to estimate Harrison’s position in the architecture of the eighteenth 
century in Ámerica. One can share the author’s sympathetic enthusiasm for Har- 
. rison as the designer of five excellent buildings that: transported current English 
Palladianism to the colonies, but it is difficult to agree zhat he had enjoyed the 
training of a professional architect. Actually, he remainsd an amateur who ob- 
served attentively on his London visits the course of architectural fashions and by 
some skill in draftsmanship and a self-developed eclectic taste, nourished by a 
library of English publications unusual in the provinces, he furnished the brief 
drawings that set the pattern to guide the craftsmen in their tasks. To state that 
this did not cover the full services of a professional architect, even in the eighteenth 
century, is not to quibble. 

The situation in England was that there were not enough trained professionals 
to meet the growing demand, and that the new Palladian fashion which placed 
such a premium on correctness exaggerated this shortage of personnel. For this 
reason, architectural publications delineating the new details found a ready market 
in the provinces both at home and abroad among those who enjoyed design as an 
avocation. 

It is to Harrison’s great credit that he combined his ezrly training at sea, with 
its paraphernalia of charts, maps, and navigation which no doubt gave him prac- 
tice in drawing, with his leisure observation of London buildings to produce de- 
signs that stood up most effectively in execution. He had little insight into con- 
struction and he was fortunate in dealing with problems that did not involve com- 
plex functional planning. The Newport Synagogue preserted novel, but relatively 
simple, requirements. These circumstances left him free to concentrate his efforts 
on the solution of form and decoration, which, through the aid of books planned 
exactly for such use, he accomplished with intelligence and taste. Few if any of his 
fellow colonials had the inclination to deal with such matters or the opportunity’ 
of recurring visits to London. Harrison did, and in so doing, he won, as Mr. Bri- 
denbaugh amply proves, a respected place in the annals of American architectural 
and cultural history. 


University of Illinois Turpin C. BANNISTER 


MEETING HOUSE AND COUNTING HOUSE: THE QUAKER MER- 
CHANTS OF COLONIAL PHILADELPHIA, 1682-1763. By Frederick B. 
Tolles. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for Institute of Early 

. American History and Culture, Williamsburg. 1948. ?p. xiv, 292. $5.00.) 


Tus volume is a notable contribution to Quaker histary. It is the story of the 
Holy Experiment in Pennsylvania, of the way in which Quakers cultivated the 
two plantations, the inner and the outer. The main emphasis is inevitably on the’ 
outer plantation. Quaker principles are more or less taken for granted, and this 
volume explains in interesting detail how Friends in a siacerely religious society 
combined their religion with business, with politics, and with social and intellec- 
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tual life. It covers the period from the founding of the colony in 1682 until politi- 
cal and military problems became so acute in 1756 that Friends no longer felt 
free to participate in the government. : 

For three generations Pennsylvania was a Quaker state, and in this volume 
Professor Tolles gives us a clear picture of how it was run. The picture has the 
complexity and the reclity which could come only from the use of original 
sources. The Holy Ex>eriment was indeed an experiment. There were no prece- 
dents. Life in Philadelphia during these three generations was never simple. 
Politically the Quakers were frequently at loggerheads with the proprietor and 
with the crown, and in the early days with each other. The Quakers prospered 
economically, but there were not wanting Friends who saw tke danger of too 
much prosperity. They held firmly to their religious principles, and disavowals 
were frequent, for rezsons which would hardly seem valid to Quaker meetings 
today. What Professor Tolles points out, and what needs to be said, is that Quaker 
honesty and fair dealing were not the result of merely material ambitions but that 
the Quaker prosperity in Pennsylvania was a natural result cf the prevailing 
Quaker way of life. 

It was natural, but not inevitable. Not all Quakers went into business, and 
not all who did so grew rich. Perhaps Quakers in business were more than other 
Friends sensitive to the attractions of this world as opposed to the next, but the 
fact remains that they were sensitive also to the attractions of literature and science, 
that they were generos and solicitous about the poor, and that Zor the most part 
they put spiritual and intellectual values higher than economic success. It would 
be hard to say more cf any group, and hard to say this of the Quakers, had Pro- 
fessor Tolles not given us chapter and verse for these statements. 

_ In spite of all diffizelties and disagreements, these Friends of the first genera- 
tion of Quakerism built a Quaker civilization in Pennsylvania, not in monastic 
seclusion but working <ctively with other groups (who soon came to outnumber 
them), and in close ecanomic and intellectual contact with the rest of the world. 

The story of this great achievement Professor Tolles tells not for the most part 
in general terms but rather by giving concrete facts and personal illustrations for 
every point which he makes, It might be objected, and indeed the author admits 
this objection, that stazistics are not available to show just how far the illustrations 
he gives were character.stic. Be that as it may, they are real. 

The Holy Experimeat ended in one sense in 1756, when leading Quakers with- 
drew from the government of Pennsylvania over differences with the proprietors 
(the heirs of William Fenn, who had died in 1718), and over methods of dealing 
with the Indians. I thnx it a mistake on the basis of this book to say that the Holy 
Experiment failed. Qazkerism is and always will be an experiment of this type. 
At times the question comes to every Quaker whether he should withdraw from 
the world, or be false zo his Quaker principles. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Tolles will find time in the future to deal with other aspects of the Holy Experi- 
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ment in Pennsylvania, and with the broader subject of the philosophy of Quaker- 
ism. Professor Tolles’ volume is not merely interesting for the history of Pennsyl- 
vania in the eighteenth century; it is full of suggestions for Friends as to how 
they should meet the perplexing problems of the twentieth. The appendix con- 
tains an interesting discussion of the relation of Benjamin Franklin to the Quak- 
ers, and an excellent bibliographical essay. 


Princeton, New Jersey Frank AYDELOTTE 


THE ANIMATING PURSUITS OF SPECULATION: LAND TRAFFIC IN 
THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. By Elgin Williams, Assistant Professor 
of Economics, University of Washington. [Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, Number 547.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 
230. $3.25.) 


THE main title of this book is adapted from a sentence in a half-facetious let- 
ter written by Sam Houston in 1835. The subtitle suggests intent to define time 
and place. Affirmatively, the author says the “book is a study of the attitudes of 
some prominent men of affairs . . . who were ‘interested in” Texas lands during 
the period of annexation.” He hopes that “the data presented will be of interest to 
students of general economic theory,” and that they will contribute to an under- 
standing of American business ethics a hundred years ago. Negatively, it does not 
pretend to be a history of the annexation of Texas, “nor even an ‘economic inter- 
pretation’ of that famous transaction.” Thus it is not history. It is dressed in some 
of the garb of history, however—that is, there are many footnote citations referring 
to important collections of documents; there is an imposing historical bibliography; 
and the method and form of presentation are analogous to those of history writ- 
ings; but even as a restricted study of attitudes there is little addition to factual 
knowledge that historians can use to advantage. 

Historians know, for example, that the conception of land as an object of 
speculation and as a basis of government financing has been common to several 
periods of American history and to nearly all men, whether prominent and rich 
or obscure and poor. In other words, personal attitudes have been tolerant and 
practice, depending on opportunity, almost universal. The existence in the United 
States of companies which sold valueless scrip to be located on Texas land during 
the periods of colonization and annexation is well kncwn, but there has been 
singularly little progress toward a comprehensive account of the organization and 
operation of these companies; and this book neither by purpose nor by welcome 
inadvertence helps to elucidate the subject. Individual attitudes, however, the 
avowed theme of the author, cannot be truly represented apart from the circum- 
stances under which they are manifested, and here the reader has a right to ex- 
pect more information than he receives. The book asserts and reiterates but never 
explains. 
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The American Historizal Review could not appropriately allow space for ex- 
tended discussion of the shortcomings of this book, but a few typizal deficiencies 
must be noted: misuse of citations is frequent—some incomplete, some miscon- 
strued, some inapplicable zo the corresponding statements in the text. Reasonably 
alert editorial reading would have eliminated some confusion: for example, Joel 
R. Poinsett appears erroneously as Secretary of the Navy (p. 115) and elsewhere 
properly as Secretary of War. Lorenzo de Zavala is identified erroneously as “am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James” (p. 32) and correctly as “minister to France” 
(p. 61). John T. Mason who is mentioned frequently throughout the book is in- 
correctly James T. Mason on page 31. Indifference to the obligation of strict ac- 
curacy may explain other defects: One speculator who bought large grants of 
land in Texas from the staté did not vote for the sale in the legislature as asserted 
(p. 53); he was never a m=mber of the legislature. Joel R. Poinsett is characterized 
as “land adventurer in Texas,” “interested in Texas properties,” “typical entrepre- 
neur,” “one of the adventurers in Texas,” “speculative ambassador.” These terms 
appear to be based on cited authority, but not one reference shows specifically that 
Poinsett owned land in Texas. Pages 62 and 169 represent Poinsett as championing 
annexation in payment of a debt of gratitude to Zavala, then dead. Proof of this 
assumption is supposed to be found in J. Fred Rippy’s Joel R. Poinsett, Versatile 
American, but examination of Rippy shows only that Poinsett, while minister to 
Mexico, once brought some prominent men and women to his home during a riot 
and gave them the protection of the American flag, and that Zavala, then gover- 
nor of the Federal District of Mexico, ordered a troop of cavalry to the rescue. 
Sam Houston is said to have been a “corporation lawyer,” practicing law for a com- 
pany claiming land in Texas, but the authority cited for this statement seems to 
indicate that he never completed the contract for such service, and a letter written 
by Houston in the source cited says, “I am not, nor have I ever been engaged by 
any land company . . . interested in Texas lands.” A final example illustrates 
more than one quality of the book: On page 198 the reader is told, “the largest 
landseller” “found it necessary’. . . to take up arms against the squatters in East 
Texas.” Knowledge of the facts discloses that Stephen F. Austin, lieutenant colonel 
of militia, in obedience to superior military orders, once led a compeny of colonists 
to reinforce regular army soldiers in putting down an abortive revolt. The inci- 
dental aim of the military movement was to protect the squatters and after the 
revolt collapsed Austin exerted himself unsuccessfully to obtain titles for the squat- 
ters, The authority cited to support the misinterpretation is my own Life of Stephen 
F. Austin, chapter x1; but the correct story is told in chapter vu. 


University of Texas EucEnz C., Barker 


FLORIDA, LAND OF CHANGE, By Kathryn Abbey Hanna. (2d ed.; Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 455. $4.50.) 
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Tue revision of this book has consisted for the most part of elaborating the 
recent history of Florida and thereby bringing the end of the story nearer the pres- 
ent. Certain inaccuracies noted by reviewers of the old edition (1941) have been 
corrected, and there are others which might well have been removed. McGillivray 
was not “Chief of the Creek Nation” in 1783 (p. 101); Bowles landed his cargo 
for the Creeks not at St, Marks in 1787 (p. 102) but on Indian River in 1788; 
Claiborne at the time of taking possession of the Baton Rouge district was gov- 
ernor not of Mississippi territory (p. 116) but of the territory of Orleans; the name 
Tallahassee means simply an abandoned town and in no dialect, Seminole or other- 
wise, could be translated as “chief town” or “sun town” (p. 159); and no archaeolo- 
gical expedition need ever look for the ruins of old Port Leon “at the confluence 
of the St. Marks and Wakulla rivers” (p. 188). These inaccuracies, however, are 
of very minuscule importance, to be noticed only by a reviewer and detracting not 
at all from the general scholarship and trustworthiness of the book. 

For most readers the interest of the unfolding drama of Florida lies chiefly in 
the period of prelude when it was first a colony of Spain, then of Great Britain, 
and finally of Spain again. Uninfluenced by considerations for such things as 
fountains of youth and other romances, the author makes it clear that Spain valued 
Florida only because it flanked Mexico, and Great Britain secured it chiefly be- 
cause the possession of it would eliminate border wars with Georgia; the United 
States acquired it in 1821 as the only practicable method of abating a nuisance. 
Along with Florida the United States received an intricate tangle of land titles 
thoughtfully provided by Spain, and a problem of Indian management tragically 
intensified by official ineptitude. The author’s summary of the Seminole wars is 
admirable for its clarity and conciseness. The account here reveals that territorial 
Florida, like Spanish and British Florida, was northern Florida lying between St. 
Augustine and Pensacola and was composed of three fairly distinct and jarring 
sections. So fierce was their antagonism that an appreciable number of the Florida 
people preferred incorporation in Alabama and Georgia rather than sinking their 
sectionalism in statehood. This explains the fact that the first state constitution of 
Florida bears a date six years prior to the achieving of statehood (1845). 

In the short fifteen years before the War between the States, Florida had time 
only to repudiate the debt incurred, by the territorial legislature by lending its 
credit to banks, to annex the Fernandina-Cedar Keys, to add the Jacksonville- 
Tallahassee railroad lines to the puny and ambitious St. Marks road of territorial 
days, and to face the rising tide of secession. During the war, as the story here told 

` reveals, Florida contributed to the Confederacy an unusual amount of loyalty, a 
large number of soldiers, and vast quantities of supplies: the last being partly 
home produced and partly imported by blockade runners—also home produced. 
The poverty of Florida after the war enabled it to escape excessive plundering by 
the carpetbaggers but also rendered it incapable when home rule was restored 
(1877) of financing any social or economic improvements until it sacrificed its 
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public lands in the Disston sale. Then came the promoters like Plank and Flagler 
(with “damyankee” funds) and by dint of their labors made the hitherto neg- 
lected peninsula blossom into an integral part of the state. The tourist followed, 
and the end is not yet. 


Florida State University R. S. CoTTERILL 


FRANCIS LIEBER, NINETEENTH CENTURY LIBERAL. By Frank Freidel. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 445. $4.50.) 


_ “Hisrory is the memory of nations, oh! how many have beer: lost for want 
of this memory and on account of careless, guilty ignorance.” Here is a key to the 
social philosophy of the passionate nationalist, Francis Lieber, as he epitomized 
it in 1835 in his inaugural address as professor of history and political economy at 
the University of South Carolina. 

From a window of his Berlin home, weeping, heart-broken, eight-year-old 

Francis Lieber had watched Napoleon’s troops strut down the streets of the capi- 
tal of prostrate Prussia. As a lad of sixteen he was to have the satisfaction at Water- 
loo, under Blücher, of he:ping to administer the coup de grace to the great im- 
perialist’s designs. But the “incurable romantic,” young Francis Lieber, dabbling 
in the forbidden secret societies, was to have his dream of a free Germany frus- 
trated by the Metternichean reaction and the persistent grilling of the secret police 
who denied him entrance to one university after another. 

Rushing to Greece to fight in its war of independence Lieber was as promptly 
disillusioned as Byron, though unlike the poet he survived typhus-infested Misso- 
longhi. Homeward bound, the impoverished young Lieber visited Rome and was 
taken under the wing of -he Prussian ambassador, Barthold Niebuhr, whose pro- 
tégé he became. The histcrian tempered the youth’s conviction that time was out 
of joint with the profound observation that “the evil which prevails so widely could 
not be found among rule-s unless it existed in the multitude; that change of the 
form [of government] can bring no deliverance unless the individual can first be 
improved.” 

Somehow, bit by bit, between imprisonment and persecution by the secret 
police, Lieber got a university education. However, in 1826 as another grilling 
by the police impended, ke fled to England. There he was presently the intimate 
of Grote, Brougham, Bentham, and J. S. Mill. The following year a Boston gym- 
nasium association engaged him as an instructor in physical education. The New 
England intelligentsia adopted the immigrant and in half a dozen years “the august 
Brahmins had claimed him as one of their own.” Within a year of his arrival in 
America his fertile imagination had conceived a grand project as a consequence 
of which he became editor of the first American encyclopedia, The Americana, 
which brought him into contact with almost every notable contemporary Ameri- 
can intellectual and public man and indeed made him in time the outstanding 
publicist of the United States. i 
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Ironically enough this inveterate nationalist got marooned for twenty-one in- 
terminable years in the nullification and secessionist atmosphere of the University 
of South Carolina while he sought in vain a northern professorship. Relief came 
in 1857 when he was called to Columbia College (now university). Active in the 
Union cause, his crowning achievement was the authorship of Lincoln’s General 
Order Number 100, “Instructions for the Government of Armies in the Field,” 
which became in time a permanent contribution to international law. 

No closet philosopher was Lieber; before the Civil War he rationalized Whig 
party ideology no less than Radical Republican policies after the war. Indeed this 
rampant exponent of laissez faire economics fraternized with the millionaires of 
the Gilded Age as readily though not quite so naively as President Grant. 

Lieber’s versatility is seen in his intense interest in prison reform, his use of 
newspapers in teaching, and his making perhaps the earliest statistical studies of 
voting habits. No sense of inferiority frustrated this genius, who claimed to have 
introduced half a dozen or more new words into common usage and who had no 
doubt that his political writings placed him with More, Hobbes, Grotius, Pufen- 
dorf, and Montesquieu, His Civil Liberty and Political Ethics are notable studies 
in political philosophy, stressing as they do concepts of nationality, laissez faire, 
and limited government. 

Professor Freidel has given us an exceptionally adequate biography. No stone 
has been left unturned, the research has been prodigious, and every fact is meticu- 
lously documented. The historical background is given without a slip, unless it is 
the apparent implication that President Taylor’s death imperiled passage of the 
Compromise of 1850 instead of making it possible. Only a competent student of 
political science could have given so satisfactory an interpretation of the first out- 
standing American scholar in that field. 


Ohio Northern University Wivrrep E. BINKLEY 


JOHN C. CALHOUN, NULLIFIER, 1829-1839. By Charles M. Wiltse. (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1949. Pp. 511. $6.00.) 


Tus is one of those rare instances in which the laudatory claims of the dust- 
jacket blurb are fully warranted; in full truth, others might have been added. 
This second volume more than lives up to the fine promise of the first; and though 
a third is still to come, the author may even now take pride in his magnum opus; 
it is indeed a great work. Thorough and profound scholarship is attested not merely 
by the footnotes and bibliography but by almost every page of text. Along with 
remarkably broad knowledge of the period and a disciplined intelligence in analy- 
sis and organization of details, there is a discriminating taste and unusual ability 
in fine writing that is truly dramatic when presenting real drama. 

To many scholars and to most students Calhoun has been a mystery as a man, 
a trickster as a politician, and a traitor (or at best an enigma) as a statesman—be- 
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cause so many accounts have been based primarily upon statements of his political 
enemies. Here at last is the real Calhoun: an attractive personality to those who 
really knew him; an understanding, loving, and lovable husband, father, and 
grandfather; an intelligent student of land usage and farm management; a man of 
great strength of character of the right sort; an able and trustworthy politician; a 
far-seeing and deeply analytical statesman; and the degree of his honesty of in- 
tellect and purpose, his consistency and steadfastness of principles, and his great 
‘abilities of thought and expression by tongue or pen, when compared with those of 
his contemporary leaders (presented as vividly as is Calhoun, though at lesser 
length), show him to have been quite likely the greatest of them all. The tragedy 
of his career, historically, came from being identified with what later was to be 
known as “the lost cause.” If his most unusual talents and abilities in so many 
fields of thought could have been devoted to, and identified with, the North or 
the West, how different might have been his place in history! But one of the 
great achievements of the author is to make thoroughly understandable Calhoun 
the leader and spokesmar of the South. 

The author is not a blind hero-worshiper: right or wrong, my hero! He has 
not written an apologia. He keeps everything in its historical setting; he does not 
write as a modern professional liberal or the reactionary counterpart thereof; he 
passes judgments with trve historical perspective and not as a propagandist read- 
ing back into that period modern concepts that were not there. On Calhoun the' 
Nullifier this work is the best that has been done. But the volume presents much 
more because in these years Calhoun’s thinking, pronouncements, and actions ran 
the gamut of what has been- called many times and variously the period, era, or 
age of Andrew Jackson; some such subtitle might well have been used because as 
such it is the best volume that has appeared. Every student of the period knows 
the complexities and difficulties ož understanding and presenting clearly the per- 
sonalities and characters of the leaders, the numerous agricultural, manufacturing, 
transportation, commercial, financial, social, political, and constitutional problems 
with their interlocking remifications. In this volume all these are presented in a 
manner that is crystal clear without reducing them to simple formulas that are 

‘distortions and hence simoly untrue. The periodic introductory and summarizing 
paragraphs are gems of thinking and phrasing—never the unctuous elaboration 
of the obvious. To give illustrations of the generalizations stated above with page 
citations would exceed the reasonable limit of space allotted. 


Knox College C. S. BOUCHER 
FETTERED FREEDOM: CIVIL LIBERTIES AND THE SLAVERY CON- 


TROVERSY, 1830-1860. By Russel’ B. Nye. (East Lansing: Michigan State 
College Press. 1949. Po. xiii, 273. $4.00.) 


ConsIpErING the obvious importance of antislavery, and its abolitionist com- 
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ponent, it is remarkable how little it has been exploited by trained modern scholars. 
Probably the most influential work of the time has-been done by Professor Dwight 
L. Dumond and the late Professor Gilbert H. Barnes. Professor Alice F. Tyler 
produced a considerable work about the “ultras,” but these were scarcely alone in 
the antislavery crusade. Add a number of unpublished theses, and a few published 
‘monographs, for the most part of limited scope, and ell has been said. 

There is need for a modern perspective on the dense and complicated problem 
of antislavery, and this could be aided by a variety of studies dealing with specific 
aspects of antislavery, as well as with many-sided and informed biographies of 
figures like Weld, William Jay, Henry C. Wright, the Tappans, Wendell Phillips, 
and Garrison. As matters now stand, those who plow even limited areas of the 
field find themselves forced to rely heavily upon original materials for all phases 
of their work. Professor Nye’s excellent and well-documented monograph illus- 
trates the method and the valuable results which may be obtained thereby. 

His theme is “the reactions of the American people, during one central period 
and on one specific issue, to the civil liberties tradition” (p. v). Following a cogent 
chapter on the background of the slavery and abolition problem, he considers the 
fight for the right of petition and the use of the mails, the fight for academic 
freedom and freedom of the press, the “reign of mob law,” the constitutional issue 
and natural rights, the controversy over fugitive slaves, and what he terms the 
great slave power conspiracy. He concludes that the abolition crusade succeeded 
because it “managed to merge antislavery with civil liberties” (p. 250). 

His emphasis is almost entirely on the topics noted above, but several other 
conclusions would appear implicit in his discussion. Apparently he would agree 
with Professor Barnes’s belief, as recorded in The Anti-slavery Impulse, that the 
most intense phase of the abolitionist struggle took place during the 1830’s, after 
which the issue became politicalized, and, so far as civil liberties were concerned, 
established in the North. (Professor Nye also takes due note of Southern views of 
the major issues, and the manner in which they diverged from ideals of govern- 
ment above the Mason-Dixon line.) 

The question of how “politicalized” antislavery issues became, however, con- 
tinues to be moot, and to raise other questions which have modern pertinence, as, 
presumably, Professor Nye thinks civil liberties do. Slow important were the 
abolitionists in the 1840’s and 1850’s? Who, of the abclitionists, could be consid- 
ered consequential in those decades, or, indeed, in the 1830’s proper? For, of 
course, the “antislavery concert” was not entirely harmcnious even in that decade. 
And by what standards can one rate any abolitionist bove another, «either in 
terms of program or individual achievement? 

Professor Barnes’s answer was that Garrison, for example, was a liability to 
the antislavery crusade, and that it was a western wing of evangelical abolitionism 
which produced the best and most influential crusaders. Professor Nye does not 
concern himself, for the most part, with comparative estimates of antislavery 
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workers, nor can such estimates be made without weighing the contributions of 
typical abolitionists, and, before that, the elements which made up their programs. 
For example, Elijah P. Levejoy, the very symbol of free speech and its relation to 
abolitionism, happens to have been a bigot with respect to “Popery,” which he 
blamed for slavery, among other sins. Certain “come-outers,” like Parker Pills- 
bury, came to prefer Catholicism, which officially repudiated slavery, to creeds 
which they had disownec. John Rankin wrote harshly about the theological con- 
victions of other Protestant spokesmen and sects; and, indeed, ha-sh controversy 
about religious questions is almost a characteristic of the antislavery crusade. The 
precise relationship between religious convictions and antislavery is not settled 
by noting “the antislavery impulse” which it engendered among some workers in 
the field. One scholar, in an unpublished thesis, has concluded that the intolerance 
and superstition which derived from religious hysteria more than counterbalanced 
the reformist and abolitionist actions which it called forth. This conclusion can 
be debated, but it cannot be ignored. 

Liberalism, reform, a>olitionism—such words need thoughtful examination 
in the antislavery context. Professor Dumond, for example, believes, evidently, 
that the connotation of abolitionism ought to be extended to include Lincoln. 
(See his Antislavery Origins of the Civil War, p. 100.) Others would dispute this 
interpretation; and the issue obviously bears upon the relationship between poli- 
tics and abolition. Evalustions of figures of the time other than Lincoln would 
be similarly to the point. Such evaluations, incidentally, would aid us in weigh- 
ing the import of statements in their countless pamphlets, books, speeches, and 
reports which furnish footnotes for the scholar. I would suggest, for instance, that 
Lysander Spooner, whom Professor Nye cites in passing on the constitutional 
question, was an odd character whose ideas take on unexpected implications when 
seen as part of the development of his thought and activities. 

Professor Nye is to be thanked for a valuable investigation into the role and 
content of antislavery, and for a thesis which those interested in its civil liberties 
phase will find stimulatirg and suggestive. It is to be hoped that other studies on 
aspects of the antislavery question will be made available which will further a re- 
valuation of its national significance independent of partisan viewpoints expressed 
in primary and secondary sources. 


Antioch College Lours FILLER 


GUNS ON THE WESTERN WATERS: THE STORY OF RIVER GUN- 
BOATS IN THE CIVIL WAR. By H. Allen Gosnell, Lieutenaat Commander, 
U.S.N.R. (Ret.). (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 
273. $6.50.) 

Mr. Gosnell has given an engineer’s touch to one of the unique and colorful 
naval phases of the Civil War. While he is primarily interested in the operations 
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of the gunboat flotillas of Rodgers, Foote, Walke, and Parter, and the extent to 
which they contributed to the early and continued successes of the Union forces in 
the west, he also concerns himself more than does any other contemporary his- 
torian with the engines, hulls, peculiar naval architecture, and armaments of the 
fighting vessels themselves. 

Actually these river gunboats were more like floating batteries than ships. 
Moreover, their use in giving highly effective, heavy artillery support to ground 
troops reveals their operations as having more in common with the functioning 
of modern, highly mobile field artillery than any past or present concept of naval 
engagements. The few times Confederates were able to confront them with armed 
river craft the results were raids and duels rather than squadron engagements. 

Mr. Gosnell’s narrative technique has a sort of case-history approach. He often 
sets up the general background of the strategic and tactical situation. Out of this 
he draws upon one or two sources, often quoting at great length, to present in 
detail the activities, achievements, and colorful events incident to the operations 
of a single vessel. The results, from a historical viewpoint, are far more satisfactory 
than one has a reasonable right to expect. It certainly gives zest and interest to 
these most unusual men-of-war, and to the often equally unconventional sailors 
and men who took them into action. 

The sources used by Mr. Gosnell are fully indicated in the text. There is no 
bibliography. There is no index. The author’s organization and handling of ma- 
terials are such that one does not seriously miss them. 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin Jim Dan Hitt 


PEPPERELL’S PROGRESS: HISTORY OF A COTTON TEXTILE COM- 
PANY, 1844-1945. By Evelyn H. Knowlton. [Harvard Studies in Business 
History, XIII.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. xxix, 511. 
$5.00.) 


Tus volume is a story of success, undramatic but unbroken for a hundred 
years. To the author the “great challenge” has been to determine why Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company, organized by a few Yankees in Biddeford, Maine, 
“grew in strength through the years when others faded or were absorbed by 
rivals.” She finds the explanation not in the influence of “water power, cheap 
transportation, labor supply and market,” which the economic historian would 
stress. As a business historian, she goes “beyond these, regarding them as passive, 
inert matters in themselves.” The conspicuous success of the company she would 
attribute to “the policy-formulation and the operation, the administration and the 
management,” which “transcended the passive factors and made choices between 
them.” 

Mrs. Knowlton divides the history of Pepperell into three periods: “The Early 
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Years, 1844-1870”; “Maturity, 1870-1924”; and “Rejuvenation, 1924-1945.” As 
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a result of “the good business practices and balanced attitudes” of mercantile 
capitalists, the enterprise got off to a good start. The executives procured capital 
from individuals and institutions bound to them “by family and business ties.” 
The middle period witnessed growth through consolidation with the Laconia 
Company. The third era was characterized by growth which brought with it di- 
versification. Sheetings and blarkets were produced at Biddeford, various types 
of goods in Lowell, fine cottons and rayons in Fall River. Bleaching, dyeing, and 
finishing were done in Lewiston. The company bought one mil] in the South and 
built a new one in the same region. In these were turned out chambrays and in- 
dustrial fabrics. 

The author has reac widely in the original records of the company and in 
other sources. She has produced a volume which Professor Gras, in his introduc- 
tion, aptly describes as “the historian’s type of history.” This is both a high com- 
pliment and a possible criticism. The careful student of business history will be 
glad the author has stucx so closely to her last. The one with a more general his- 
torical interest may regret her failure to relate the Pepperell Company more closely 
to the larger textile manafacture. 


” 


Brown University James B. HenGES 


FLIGHT INTO HISTORY: THE WRIGHT BROTHERS AND THE AIR 
AGE. By Elsbeth E. Freudenthal. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1949. Pp. xiii, 268. $3.75.) 


Tue most illuminating remark in the book appears on the jacket: “Strange 
to say, despite her interest in the history of aviation, she [the author] does not like 
to fly.” Nor ‘does she have an understanding of the art of flying, nor of the ro- 
mance of aviation, nor of the adventure of invention. Elsbeth Frzudenthal inter- 
viewed everybody, read everything, consulted many records, picked up gossip 
everywhere. Her dates and facts are right, there is much hitherto unpublished 
detail in the book, presented in a dull, pedestrian style. If the reader’s purpose is to 
find out what small differences of opinion the Wright brothers had with Chanute, 
what lawsuits they carried on, what pettiness they had in their great souls, then 
this is the book for him. Because Wenham mentioned the biplane in a famous 
paper dated around 186c, the Wrights stole this idea from him apparently. The 
Wright brothers, the author says in effect, wanted some reward for their invention 
so they were mercenary. Chanute was much nobler: he had not even hoped to 
make money from the sale of his book. The Wrights rather disliked and were 
suspicious of newspapermen. They did not publish the results of their wind-tun- 
nel work, therefore these results were of little value. Not a word about the really 
remarkable synthesis sequence of wide reading, scientific research, practical ex- 
periments, careful design, meticulous preparation, remarkable engineering, crowned 
by success on the very frst attempt. Not a sign of understanding of what the 
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Wright brothers really achieved. Miss Freudenthal simply should not have written 
the book. : 

Yet the book is an addition to aeronautical archives. The illustrations, badly 
reproduced, are well selected as a memory of the early days, including as they do 
photographs of Chanute, the Chanute Glider, Wilbur Wright in glider, Langley, 
Santos Dumont, Glenn H. Curtiss, Farman’s biplane. The list of contents is ex- 
cellent, the chapters are aptly named: “Two Bicycle Makers,” “First Active Experi- 
ments,” “Nearing the Goal,” “December 17, 1903—Climax and Beginning,” 
“From Kitty Hawk to Paris,” etc. The footnotes, numerous and important, con- 
stitute a fine bibliography. The dry skeleton of the inventors’ lives is there, who 
were the members of their family, how they as schoolboys published papers, their 
bicycle shop, when they became interested in flying, how they managed to keep 
their shop going while experimenting, their first success, their travels in Europe. 
There are a few good quotations from their own writings, from those of Zahm, 
Brewer, and others. There is an honest attempt, but attempt only, at understand- 
ing the complex personalities of the two men. There are many and accurate data. 
Many squabbles are laid bare. This is the best that can be said about Flight into 
History. A book about the Wright brothers remains to be written, and the writer 
will save himself much drudgery by using Miss Freudentha!'s book freely for dates 
and other references. 


Greenwich, Connecticut ALEXANDER KLEMIN 


THE GREAT PIERPONT MORGAN. By Frederick Lewis Allen. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. x, 306. $3.50.) 


J. Prerront Morgan was one of the great world figures of his day, yet thirty- 
six years after his death a 282-page essay by historian-journalist Frederick Allen 
represents the only scholarly, well-balanced interpretation of his career. This para- 
dox arises from the fact that while many of his lesser contemporaries in both busi- 
ness and politics left voluminous collections of letters open to scholars, the Mor- 
gan material available even to so reliable an investigator as Mr. Allen is pitifully 
small and inadequate. Firm and family traditions of secrecy, fostered by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan himself, apparently have made it impossibie to discover whether 
sources exist for a detailed biography. 

Most of the features that inspire criticism in Mr. Aller’s book stem from this 
lack of a connected personal record of Morgan’s career. It makes the book a 
series of episodes rather than an account of continuing activities, and it deprives 
Mr. Allen of important fresh evidence for his thoughtful interpretations. The 
fact that a paucity of immediate records permitted rapid work may also be re- 
sponsible for some carelessness regarding external details. Mr. Allen has, in gen- 
eral, based his explanations of events on autobiographies end biographies such as 
Herbert L. Satterlee’s J. Pierpont Morgan, An Intimate Portrait, textbooks on 
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American history, or the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Such sources do 
not always report events fully or place them in a sufficiently broad setting. The re- 
sulting limitations affect some of his interpretations. Morgan’s upper middle- 
class origin, for example, did not make him exceptional among American busi- 
ness leaders of the period 1900 to 1913. The “Corsair agreement” of 1885 was a 
less important step in tae development of co-operation among the eastern trunk 
lines than the reader is led to believe. The discussion of the currency problem (pp. 
99-100) misses the key point of the convertibility of the silver certificates to gold. 
The character of Mr. Allen’s sources may also be responsible for his failure to 
present a fuller picture of American investment banking and Margan’s important 
contributions to its development. 

Ably separating apparent fact from repeated myth, Mr. Allen has judiciously 
reinterpreted the major episodes in the Morgan career. He appreciates the world 
in which the financier lived and the extent to which Morgan’s convictions were a 
reflection of the society that also produced Clarence Day’s father. Morgan emerges 
from this treatment less a secretive Napoleonic potentate and more a normal Wall 
Street man with international banking connections, But in making him a more 
understandable human being Mr. Allen does not minimize the tremendous force 
of the Morgan presence, perhaps the key to his leadership. 

The historian interested in the social sciences, however, will find that the 
author uses no recognizable system or theory in his analysis of Morgan’s career 
and personality. All schools of psychology, including those of the church, would 
agree on the vital role of early environment, yet Mr. Allen says, “I have inspected 
some of Morgan's boykood diaries at the Morgan Library .. .” (p. 286, my 
italics), Perhaps Mr. Allen means he was denied access to others, but, in any case, 
few inferences concerning character are drawn from the relatively rich store of 
early Morganiana. Similarly, while the essay is basically a study in the building and 
use of power this theme is not stressed. In a list (p. 185) of “What set him apart 
from all others,” power is not even mentioned. 

I hope that Mr. Allea’s objective account, brightly executed from the literary 
standpoint, will stand as an inspiration to further study of the role of J. Pierpont 
Morgan in American society and that it will lead some patient historians to pur- 
sue the Morgan family, <riends, companies, and business associates for additional 
material. Morgan letters and letters discussing him exist in many railroad offices 
or archives, and doubtless in those of banks and other firms. While we know 
that some of his most important correspondence was destroyed, it is not certain 
that all of his letter books or those of his close associates met a like fate. Surely 
the Morgan record during his years of great influence deserves as careful examina- 
tion as that of any of the contemporary Presidents of the United States, yet so far 
the contrast in the attenticn given by historians in the two cases has been grotesque. 


New York University Tuomas C. COCHRAN 
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ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS: AN INTIMATE HISTORY. By Robert E. 
Sherwood. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1948. Pp. xvii, 979. $6.00.) 


Tue months which have elapsed since the publication of this remarkable book 
give some opportunity to judge its actual value, both as history and as the biog- 
raphy of one of the most astonishing figures of our tims. Magazine serialization’ 
has long since ended. Much of the excitement of possible revelation and sensa- 
tion has died down. Mr. Sherwood’s book now stands on its own. And its position 
is on a very high pinnacle indeed. 

In no other war has such a flood of books followed the termination of hostili- 
ties. The final appraisal of this life and times of Harry L. Hopkins must await, 
as Mr. Sherwood would surely agree, the remaining volumes from the eloquent 
pen of Winston Churchill, the further accounts of American naval participation by 
Samuel Eliot Morison and the almost innumerable publications of the Department 
of the Army’s historical branch. All these, other books as vet unknown and further 
examination of the papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt—not to mention appraisal of 
enemy sources—will determine the final judgments of World War II. But at this 
stage it is safe to state categorically that Mr. Sherwood’s book tells more, and tells 
it better, more honestly and more vividly, than any other single book on this most 
terrible of wars. 

From the viewpoint of the historian, it may be noted, the fact that Roosevelt 
and Hopkins was written at all raises interesting and provocative questions. The 
authorities in Washington insist that they are rapidly liftir.g security restrictions on 
the documents of the war. No doubt a good deal has been done toward that end. 
But this reviewer was informed, in the very recent past, that top secret and secret 
classifications still applied to information which reflected discredit on high-ranking 
military leaders. And I am willing to wager that a request for all the records of the 
Battle of the Bulge would still be met, in the Pentagon, with a cold and icy stare. 

The point of interest in Mr. Sherwood’s book is that the author, a civilian, was 
able to bypass all such restrictions through the fact of heving access to Mr. Hop- 
kins’ papers. To say that these were private papers is perfectly silly, of course. 
Most of them were official documents which Hopkins obtained because of his 
official positions in the government. Carefully guarded in the Pentagon, for in- 
stance, are the minutes of the vital conferences at Washington, Quebec, Cairo, 
Teheran, and Yalta, where the decisions which were to decide the life or death of 
freedom were made. Unless I am greatly mistaken these large volumes are yet 
unavailable to scholars. 

Subject to Mr. Sherwood’s denial I remain certain that he used these docu- 
ments or, at the least, copious extracts from them. On page 783 of Roosevelt and 
Hopkins, for instance, the author describes a conversation between Marshal 
Voroshilov and Chief of Staff General George C. Marshall on the difficulties of 
the forthcoming Normandy invasion. The American commander had remarked 
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that the military operation of crossing a river, however wide, was merely a failure 
if things went wrong. Buz the failure of a landing operation was a catastrophe. 

“My military educaticn and experience in the First World War,” the Ameri- 
can chief of staff is further quoted by Mr. Sherwood, “has all been based on roads, 
rivers and railroads. During the last two years, however, I have been acquiring 
an education based on oceans and I’ve had to learn all over again.” 

“I£ you think about it, you will do it,” said Voroshilov. 

The point I am trying to make, of course, is that this is an exact quotation 
from sources supposed tc be under military suppression. Every historian will be 
delighted that Mr. Sherwood, in this respect and in many others, has blazed a 
trail which may make future access at the Pentagon less difficult. Roosevelt and 
Hopkins does far more then throw a great deal of light on the character and con- 
tributions of Harry Hopkins. It spotlights the failures and the triumphs of our 
forces all over the world. The book adds immeasurably, because it is honest, to our 
knowledge of Franklin Ecosevelt. 

And it suggests questions over which our military historians will doubtless 
wrangle for decades to come. Why, for instance, was so little done about preparing 
for amphibious warfare, the only kind of struggle possible if World War II in- 
volved the United States? Why was so able an officer as General Marshall still 
worried, as the quotation given by Mr. Sherwood would indicate, over crossing 
oceans as late as 1943? Why, generally speaking, were the conclusions drawn up 
by our intelligence services so appallingly bad? Their inadequacies led to the ob- 
noxious Darlan Deal, which Professor William L. Langer of Harvard has labored 
to defend, and to the disastrous appointment of Marcel Peyrouton shortly after- 
wards. 

This is a big book, no: merely in its 979 closely packed pages. The reviewer 
cannot possibly do justice to all the implications therein—to the light cast on the 
faults and virtues of Roosevelt, to the pettiness to which Cordell Hull sometimes 
succumbed, to the color and breadth given to Winston Churchill and to many, 
many others among the great, the near-great, and the small of World War II. But 
it is fundamentally a bozk about Harry Hopkins. Sherwood says that he formed 
a friendship with Hopkias “which must color everything 1 write and for which 
no apologies are offered.” Yet he does not shrink from his hero's failings. 

They marked his perscnal life, his inability to make financial ends meet. But 
he had many great qualities. Hopkins had faith in the British when few had faith. 
He believed that the Russian armies would hold out when it was the accepted 
conviction, particularly on the part of G-2, that Hitler would crush the Soviet forces. 
Throughout most of the war he was ill almost to the point of death. But he went 
everywhere, in his unquestioned devotion to the President, and he gave his life 
to his country as surely as any soldier or sailor. His value to Roosevelt lay, per- 
haps, most deeply in an unzanny ability to state things clearly, to boil subjects down 
to their marrow of impor-ance. 
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Sherwood quotes a conversation between Hopkins and the British prime min- 
ister. Churchill jokingly asked Roosevelt’s emissary what noble title he ultimately 
wanted from his majesty’s government. Hopkins said that membership in the 
House of Lords was the thing he wanted least. But Churchill continued: “We 
have already selected the title,” he said. “You are to be named “Lord Root of the 
Matter.’ ” 


Washington, D. C. Henry F. PRINGLE 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. By Samuel A. Stauffer, et al. Volume I, AD- 
JUSTMENT DURING ARMY LIFE. Volume II, COMBAT AND ITS 
AFTERMATH. [Studies in Social Psychology in World War II, prepared and 
edited under the auspices of a Special Committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1949. Pp. xiii, 599; 
675. $7.50 each, $13.50 both vols.) 


One of the questions which humanity constantly puts to itself is, why do men 
think and act as they do? What are the social and psychological factors which 
affect personal adjustments; what is the effect of education, marital status, and 
age on such adjustment; what type of leadership do men respond favorably to; what 
values and beliefs play a part in men’s thinking and acting? To answer these and 
many like questions, one of the largest social science research projects in history 
had its beginning during the war just finished. These volumes, the first in a series 
of four, present a partial picture of findings from the mine of data compiled by 
the Research Branch, Information and Education Division of the Army. 

Frederick H. Osborn, formerly major general of the General Staff Corps and 
wartime director of the Information and Education Division, saw in this unique 
activity in the annals of warfare a primary and immediate value to the military 
and a general and more important significance for humanity as a whole. The 
volumes reviewed amply verify General Osborn’s viewpoint, for in applying the 
scientific approach to human problems of citizen soldiers is found the key for im- 
provement of all human relationships. 

The authors recognize clearly the limitations of the data presented in that, of 
necessity, only an ad hoc study of problems for immediate military utilization 
could be made. In all probability, taken as a whole, findings represent the largest 
storehouse of data ever collected from a group of men in a specific environmental 
situation. The authors freely admit that only a fraction of this data is presented and 
that there is no attempt to organize around a central theme. What is offered is a 
wealth of facts and ideas in readable form, with statistical tables which supple- 
ment verbal descriptions and provide a useful short cut to an understanding of 
the half million men included in the sampling. 

As to specific content, Volume I contains a penetrating analysis of how young 
American men in uniform think. Indisputable evidence is set forth that combat 
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performance is directly related to attitudes. One is immediately aware that the 
“new Army” is of a higker educational level and very specialized as to function. 
It is also evident that while the better educated man is the more critical of tradi- 
tional military practices, his attitudes and personal commitments to war are more 
favorable than the noneducated. Implication is clear that, for effective defense of 
a country, values and beliefs are necessary. It should be pointed out that measure- 
ments and data were not of the combat soldier alone but rather a cross section of 
the American people. In that personal judgment was varied by type of experience, 
a corrective is provided Zor the lay public, which too often measures the Army 
in terms of the “G.I.” as represented in popular writing and cartoons. The broad 
conclusion to be drawn: from this first volume is that there is a general need for 
adaptation of a sound pe-sonnel policy to the needs of technological warfare. 

Volume II is composed of data gathered principally from combat troops, both 
ground and air. These data, in the majority of instances, are suggestive only and 
not final. Taken together, however, the results of research may permit of the ten- 
tative generalization that transitions from one phase of Army service to another 
are marked by an increase in the intensity of psychological symptoms. The findings 
presented in Volume I skow that attitudes toward combat are definitely related to 
subsequent behavior in zombat. The sharpest reaction—the negation of moral 
precepts of peacetime society—was also in combat. Officers and men alike attached 
generally little importance to idealistic motives. Action was influenced in the main 
by coercive power, where masculinity became of prime importance. Volume I be- 
gan with the soldier at the induction station. Volume II follows his attitudes 
through combat to the a“termath of hostilities, when the soldier again becomes a 
citizen and the affecting factor becomes concern for a personal future in a peace- 
time society. 


United States Armed Forces Institute GLENN L. McConacHa 


THE SPANISH STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE IN THE CONQUEST OF 
AMERICA. By Lewis Hanke. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press for American Historical Association. 1949. Pp. xi, 217. $3.50.) 


Since the turn of the present century a revision of traditional concepts con- 
cerning Spain in America has been under way. Among North American historians 
particularly there has been a gradual breaking down of political and religious 
prejudices harking back <o Elizabethan days, and this trend, aided by a more sys- 
tematic searching of archives and the use of much new documentation, is devel- 
oping a fairer and more objective appraisal of Spanish achievements in the New 
World. Conspicuous amang the present generation of scholars engaged in this his- 
torical re-evaluation is the author of the work under review who, during the past 
two decades, has produced a significant series of monographs, documentary studies, 
and articles dealing with the social, legal, and philosophic aspects of the sixteenth 
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century conquest of America by the Spaniards. This latest contribution, which 
was awarded the Beveridge prize, is in the nature of a synthesis or, perhaps, a dis- 
tillation of his researches and delvings in Spanish and Spanish American reposi- 
tories. 

More than any other colonizing nation of Europe, Spzin was constrained by 
an ethical concept in its exploitation of conquered peoples. During its period 
of imperial splendor the question of good and evil was still paramount in Western 
civilization and Spanish political and intellectual leaders sought to reconcile a 
belief that “all the peoples of the world are men” with the economic claims of im- 
perialistic dominion. Dr. Hanke, after clearly announcing in an introduction his, 
purpose to describe this remarkable struggle for justice, arranges his narrative in 
three parts entitled: “The First Cry for Justice in America,” “Spanish Experiments 
in America,” and “The Development of the Struggle for Justice, 1550-1600.” Be- 
ginning with the famous sermons of Friar Montesinos on the island of Hispaniola 
in 1511 which touched off a century-long controversy over the treatment of the 
New World inhabitants, the first measures of the disturbed royal conscience are 
recounted. These took form in the so-called “Laws of Burgos” and a peculiar mani- 
festation of self-deceit known as the “Requirement”—an attempt to get around 
the ticklish question of the “just” war by reading a document to the natives be- 
fore subjecting them by armed might. 

Of especial interest is the second section with its detailed description of the 
great debate over the Spanish right of conquest and the extraordinary social experi- 
ments undertaken to ascertain whether the Indians could be made without force 
to live like Christian Spaniards. The storm center of this controversy was the 
great Dominican, Father Las Casas, whose doctrines and writings, failures and 
successes inevitably dominate the record of this great struggle for human justice 
which did not end with his death in 1566. As Dr. Hanke points out, the ideas of 
nonviolence expounded by this “Apostle of the Indians” retained much vigor long 
after his passing. To demonstrate how really strong they remained it might have 
been worth while, despite the chronological limit of this study, to include a brief 
account of the application of Las Casas’ theories in the centuries-long contest 
with the Araucanian Indians of southern Chile. There the Jesuits under Father 
Luis de Valdivia endeavored, from about 1612 to about 3621 and with the full 
support of Philip ITI, to bring into reality a peaceful settlement of the conflict by 
methods reminiscent of those practiced seventy to eighty years before by Las Casas 
in the Vera Paz experiment in Guatemala. 

The greatest triumph of Las Casas was doubtless the promulgation in 1542 of 
the New Laws for the treatment of the Indians, and it was about this time that his 
most notorious work, the Very Brief Account of the Destruction of the Indies ap- 
peared. Save for the exaggeration in numbers Dr. Hanke is inclined to accept 
as basically authentic this harrowing recital of Spanish cruelty in the New World 
which jealous European rivals quickly pounced upon to justify their own aggres- 
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sive activities in America. It would seem worth while, therefore, to have included 
more comments on the spirit of inhumanity universal throughout contemporary 
Europe and thus make it clear that Spain was not unique in this respect. If in re- 
trospect other nations appear less brutal in their subsequent contacts with New 
World peoples, it was largely because their opportunities for exploitation in that 
age were considerably less. 

But in the matter of the New Laws Las Casas’ triumph was brief, for this clear 
threat to property rights inherent in the encomiendas evoked promptly so violent 
a reaction in the Indies that Charles V quickly revoked its important provisions. 

. One wonders whether this monarch’s retreat was not influenced, also, by events 
elsewhere in Europe ard whether the increasing intrusions of foreigners in his 
overseas empire did not make the feudalism implicit in the encomienda system 
seem to him a more reliable defense of his distant realms. 

The last section of this stimulating study ably recounts the continuance of the 
conflict between idealism and materialism in the treatment of natives in Mexico, 
Peru, and the far-off Philippines during the remainder of the sixteenth century, 
and particularly interesting are the chapters concerning Bishop Salazar in Manila 
and Viceroy Toledo in Peru. In summarizing Dr. Hanke affirms that “No Euro- 
pean nation however, with the possible exception of Portugal, took her Christian - 
duty toward native peoples so seriously as did Spain,” and again, “It is to Spain’s 
everlasting credit that she allowed men to insist that all her actions in America be 
just, and that at times she listened to these voices.”.All students of the history 
of the westward expansion of Europe—not merely those interested in Spain— 
should ponder upon these statements and acquaint themselves with the convinc- 
ing demonstration of th=m set forth in this admirably documented and eminently 
readable book. 


University of Michigan Irvine A. LEONARD 


THE MINING GUILD OF NEW SPAIN AND ITS TRIBUNAL GENERAL 
1770-1821. By Walier Howe. [Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LVI.] 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 534. $7.50.) 


Tuts monograph is zhe first full-length treatment of the Mexican mining in- 
dustry in the late colomial period to appear in any language, and a long-needed 
continuation of Gamboa’s Comentarios a las Ordenanzas de Minas, published in 
1761. The author has based his study almost entirely on unpublished manuscript 
material in the archives of Mexico City and Seville. 

By the mid-eighteench century, the mining industry in Mexico was languish- 
ing to the point where operations had ceased in important centers. In 1771 the 
visitor-general to New Spain, José de Gálves, brought the state of the industry to 
the attention of the crcwn and suggested that the industry organize itself on a 
representative basis. Th2 suggestion was approved, a junta was summoned, and 
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two native leaders of the mining community, Juan Lucas Je Lassaga and Velás- 
quez de León, proceeded to organize the Cuerpo de Minería under the Juntas 
General, legislating for the industry, and a Tribunal General, serving as an ad- 
ministrative board and as a court of appeals in mining litigation. 

The history of the guild is largely the history of the tribunal. With a wealth 
of scholarship, Professor Howe discusses the major contributions of this body 
under the directorship of the distinguished Gachupin, Faasto de Elhuyar. It drew 
up a new mining code applying not only to Mexico but to most of the Spanish 
colonial world as well and serving as a basis of mining law in Mexico until the 
administration of Díaz. It established a school of mines wich trained engineers for . 
all Spanish America and which continues today as the engineering school of the 
University of Mexico. Howe stresses the indebtedness of the guild to the intelli- 
gent and liberal interest of Charles III. The crown grantec the tribunal unprece- 
dented autonomy, repeatedly affirmed its jurisdiction, and protected it from vice- 
royal interference, In the author’s judgment, “it is really the Spanish Govern- 
ment that emerges with most credit” in the history of the guild; it is equally true 
that the homeland exaction of gifts and loans depleted the resources of the tri- 
bunal, and finally brought it to the verge of bankruptcy 

The Cuerpo de Minería failed in its primary aim to promote the prosperity of 
the industry. Miners were unprepared to realize the full valuzs of the representative 
principle. In this respect the history of the guild foreshadowed the early political 
history of the Mexican Republic. Yet the failure was not armitigated, and no less 
a seasoned observer than Baron von Humboldt lauded the role played by the guild 
in maintaining the public spirit in a country where commoa interests had usually 
failed of recognition. The author comes to a similar conc.usion. 

While the study suffers somewhat from the narrowness of monographic treat- 
ment in failing fully to trace the relations of the mining industry to social struc- 
ture and general economy, it is an impressive contribution to the institutional his- 
tory of Mexico. Appendixes feature Elhuyar’s report on tke industry at the out- 
set of his career as director and his plan of the school of mines. 


Queens College C. H. Van Duzer 


SIMON BOLIVAR. By Gerhard Masur. [School of Inter-American Affairs, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Inter-Americana Studies, IV.] (Albuquerque: Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 737. $6.50.) 


Surprise has often been expressed that Simón Bolívar, one of the most re- 
markable individuals in modern history, should be without a definitive, full-length 
biography. The number of books, both narrative and commentary, devoted to the 
life and thought of the Liberator, is legion. An exhaustive bibliography would fill a 
large volume. Naturally most of this literary and scholarly energy has come out 
of the Bolivarian republics, especially Colombia and Venezuela. In the latter 
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country the cult of its favorite son is almost a national religion. But distinguished 
European writers, such as Marius André and Emil Ludwig, have also been capti- 
vated by the dramatic, many-faceted career of Bolivar, and a few more or less 
superficial “lives” have been composed by writers of English heritage. The sub- 
ject is indeed a fascinating one, and few students of Latin-American history have 
not at'one time or another been drawn to it. 

The principal deterrent, perhaps, to the formulation of a comprehensive and 
critical history of the Liberator has been the enormous amount of source material 
that must be mastered, in contemporary letters, memoirs, and state documents, 
both in print and in maxuscript. The letters alone of Bolívar, collected in a defini- 
tive edition by the greatest of living Bolivarian scholars, Vicente Lecuna, fill eleven 
volumes; the Archivo Santander, published by the Academy of History in Bogotá, 
twenty-five volumes; th= memoirs of General Daniel F. O'Leary, adjutant of 
Bolívar and one of his closest confidants, thirty-two volumes. Several score of 
diaries, memoirs, and other contemporary works must be consulted, as well as 
public and private archives in Venezuela and Colombia. 

The author of the volume before us seems to have covered this material more 
thoroughly than any preceding biographer. The result is, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory study of the personality and career of Bolívar that has appeared in 
print. Vicente Lecuna, cut of his immense knowledge, might write such a biog- 
raphy, more critical as to detail but perhaps somewhat less objective than is pos- 
sible by a writer of foreign birth. Dr. Masur, a German scholar who has been 
both student and teacher at the University of Berlin and who has enjoyed the 
privilege of residing for a decade in Bogotá, capital of that Gran Colombia which 
Bolivar sought so tenac:ously to create, contributes both the objectivity and the 
penetrating analysis so often absent in the past. F. Loraine Petre (Simón Bolivar, 
“El Libertador,” Londor, 1910), Francisco Rivas Vicuña (Las Guerras de Bolivar, 
4 vols., Bogotá, 1934), and Vicente Lecuna in the numerous articles he has pub- 
lished in the Boletín de la Academia Nacional de la Historia (Caracas), place more 
emphasis upon the technical aspects of Bolívar's military campaigns. Dr. Masur has 
supplied the competent, well-rounded, unbiased portrayal of the Liberator's career 
which has so long been cesired. 

Although sympathetic with his subject and deeply conscious of his greatness, 
the biographer does not hesitate to recognize the human frailties of his hero— 
errors of judgment, the lack of administrative clairvoyance in civil affairs, political 
blunders, the realities underlying Bolívar's tropical rhetoric, and the sometimes 
corroding element of personal ambition. Dr. Masur even dares to suggest (p. 29) 
that in the Liberator there may have been a slight strain of Negro blood—a sug- 
gestion blasphemous to members of the cult in Bolivarian countries. All of this is 
refreshing after immersion in a literature that would make Bolívar well-nigh in- 
fallible. 

The book contains some vivid writing, as in the chapter called “Junín and 
Ayacucho,” and the style is lively and animated throughout. At times, however, 
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a striking phrase or sweeping generalization is preferred to greater factual exact- 
ness, and vagueness or looseness of statement creates ambiguity or a mistaken im- 
pression. While master of the materials that concern the Liberator’s career, the 
author is not always entirely at home in his Latin-American background. The pages 
that discuss Spain’s former American empire are especially weak. One is startled to 
read that “nothing is so unbearable to a South American as any kind of con- 
sistent existence. Even the simple people, the peasants and day laborers, wander 
from place to place, exchanging one boredom for another . . .” (p. 493); or of 
Peru at the end of the colonial period that “Gold had decimated the land and 
poisoned its people morally and politically” (p. 505). We are told that Cadiz was 
captured by the French during the Napoleonic Wars (p. 35), and that in 1810, 
from April to September, “by far the greatest part of South America had... 
declared its independence” (p. 98, italics mine). It is scarcely correct to say that 
Venezuela was attacked by English “pirates” in the eighteenth century (p. 30), 
and it is equally questionable whether Bolívar's voice was ever “powerful” in 
Chile and Argentina (p. 590). 

The encomendero in colonial Spanish America was in no sense a “feudal 
overlord”; he was not legally “the recipient of gifts” from his Indians; nor were 
the encomiendas the source of the haciendas or vast estates which characterize 
South American economy today (pp. 11-12). It is in no sense true that “the mita 

. in the mining industry paralleled the encomienda in farming”; nor should 
the legend be revived that it was due to the efforts of Las Casas that the Negro 
replaced Indian labor in American mines and plantations (p. 14). Professor 
Leonard has shown conclusively our mistake in thinking that “in those quiet 
colonial days little reading interrupted the stately and snobbish rhythm of men’s 
lives” (pp. 17, 20). It may also be questioned that “American goods en route from 
one side of America to the other had to travel circuitously through Spanish ports” 
(p. 19), or that the Jesuits were the principal obstacle to intellectual freedom in the 
eighteenth century (as is clearly implied on p. 22). 

Dr. Masur’s biography, however, is easily the best in the English language, and 
one of the best in any language. Minor flaws may be easily corrected in a later 
edition. Its 698 pages of text may deter the casual reader, but, although well docu- 
mented, they are far removed from pedantry. In his preface the author says of the 
historian, “His criteria are not and should not be purely scientific; they should 
be both suggestive and artistic.” Dr. Masur’s volume measures up to the high 
standards he has set for himself. 


Harvard University C. H. Haring 
PARAGUAY: AN INFORMAL HISTORY. By Harris Gaylord Warren. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 393. $5.00.) 


Tuts is the only real history of Paraguay ever written in English except for 
Washbúrn's personal apologia (1871). Its author, a Latin Americanist scholar, in- 
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tended the book for the general reader, but it must be criticized for the Ameri- 
can Historical Review from a scholarly as well as popular viewpoint. 

The book is essentially a political narrative, with chapters interpolated on the 

“social scene, since pre-Conquest days. It reflects wide reading. It makes no im- 
portant errors of fact. It is outstanding on the struggle with Bolivia over the Gran 
Chaco. 

There are, nevertheless, faults even from the popular viewpoint that could 

have been avoided had the author thought longer before he wrote. The reader 
might better understand the vicious tenacity of the Chaco struggle if the author 
had made him realize that Bolivia and Paraguay had lost all their other boundary 
disputes. Chapters overlap, while leaving unexplained gaps, as in the discussion of 
the settlement after the Paraguayan War: one should read pages 261-62 to under- 
stand page 243, and even so one learns of a president who resigned, without hav- 
ing found out how he rose. The style frequently shifts from academic to colloquial, 
or shows causeless levity, “cuteness,” or a faintly superior and tongue-in-cheek at- 
titude. The author, though he is sympathetic to Paraguay, apparently adopted such 
a tone to attract readers. There is also evidence that he lacked sure knowledge of 
his own viewpoint. Time after time he tells long stories as though he believes 
them, with only a hasty sentence at the end to raise a doubt. Several times he ex- 
plicitly dodges on controversial points, as on pages 166 plus 181 plus 243, 257, and 
260. 
Some of the above faults are larger from the scholarly viewpoint, and the ques- 
tion of sources becomes important, but hard to judge. The preface points out 
that the book rests largely on secondary accounts. The bibliography omits periodical 
articles, and there are indications that the author tried to aid the reader by in- 
cluding valuable works whether or not he used them. In any case, some basic items 
are not mentioned. Considering the extent of Brazilian influences upon Paraguay, 
Brazilian sources, or at the very least Robert Southey's History of Brazil and more 
general recent histories, and Affonso de Escragnolle Taunay's Historia geral das 
bandeirantes paulistas (São Paulo, 1924—) should have been consulted. It is amaz- 
ing not to find Juan Beverina's Guerra del Paraguay (y vols., Buenos Aires, 1921- 
32) or the Jesuit Cartes ánuas de la Provincia del Paraguay (2 vols., Buenos 
Aires, 1927-29) or Father Pablo Pastells’ Historia de la Compañía de Jesús en 
. . » Paraguay (5 vols, Madrid, 1912-33; vol. VI by Father Mateos, 1946) or 
secular travel accounts that large libraries will show under such names as (to start 
the alphabet) Pedro de Angelis, José Arenales and Félix de Azara, or the Colección 
general de documentos . . . persecución . . . de la Compañía . . . 1644-1762 (4 
vols., Madrid, 1768-70). Finally, omitted accounts by travelers and missionaries 
could greatly have improved the treatment of the later nineteenth century. 

On the whole, this is a good book for its intended purpose. For scholarly pur- 

poses it must be used wizh care, but is still a real addition to the available literature. 


University of California, Los Angeles RoLano Dennis Hussey 
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LETTERS OF DR. JOHN McLOUGHLIN WRITTEN AT FORT VAN- 
COUVER, 1829-1832. Edited by Burt Brown Barker. (Portland: Binfords and 
Mort for Oregon Historical Society. 1948. Pp. iv, 376. $6.00.) 


Tus handsome volume supplements in a very interesting and useful way the 
three series of Letters of John McLoughlin published in 1941-44 by the Champlain 
Society and the Hudson's Bay Record Society. The latter consisted of McLough- 
lin’s correspondence with his superiors during the whole period that he was re- 
sponsible for the affairs of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the area west of the 
Rocky Mountains, Dr. Barker here prints one of McLoughlin’s district letter 
books. Drafts of two or three of his dispatches to London appear in it, but other- 
wise the correspondence included is virtually all with his subordinates within the 
Columbia District. 

The collection consists of 280 letters written between March, 1829, and Sep- 
tember, 1832. They show McLoughlin in action after he had been at Fort Van- 
couver sufficiently long to have secured firm control of his district and “before the 
presence of either missionaries or pioneers raised the question of permanent set- 
tlement of the land for domestic purposes. The reader is in a historically sound- 
proof observation room watching the great fur company carry on free of the clash 
and clutter of the conflict which followed.” In particular, the letters show the sure 
touch and defense-in-depth tactics with which McLoughlin parried the competi- 
tion offered by the Boston brigs Owhyhee and Convoy, which had the effrontery 
to set up shop in the lower reaches of the Columbia River at a time when the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was beginning to think that it had run all opposition off 
the coast. This episode, and the way in which the letters illustrate the amazing 
thoroughness with which McLoughlin knew and ordered every man and post in his 
vast district, are the most interesting features of the volume. 

By some chance two letters written by Peter Skene Ogden are preserved in the 
letter book. One is a routine communication, but the other is a highly interesting 
word of advice addressed to John Work at the time Work was taking over from 
Ogden command of the celebrated Snake River trapping expeditions. 

Dr. Barker’s intimate knowledge of McLoughlin and his times is reflected in 
the notes and appendixes, which run to seventy pages. Nearly half this space is 
devoted to a useful biographical dictionary that identifies virtually every name ap- 
pearing in the text. Similar notes on trading posts and trading vessels are fol- 
lowed by a score of pages outlining the general policy, routines, techniques, etc., 
that governed the company’s activities in the Columbia. 

A few minor slips should be corrected in later printings. “BaBoise” (p. 216) 
should be “Babine,” and the name of the brig Convoy is given wrongly as Consort 
on several occasions. The Beaver referred to on pages 62 and 176 cannot have been 
the steamship of that name (as stated in the index), for the latter did not arrive on 
the Pacific Coast until 1836. The Cecilia Douglas referred to on page 148 was the 
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sister of James Douglas, not a relative of David Douglas, the botanist; and David 
himself was Scottish, nct English, as stated on page 360. The addition of a table 
of contents would make the book much more convenient to use as a work of ref- 
erence. It is a pity, too, that some other title could not have been found; as it is, 
confusion between this volume and the Champlain Society’s series is inevitable. 


Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa W. Kaye LAMB 
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THE POLITICAL TRADITION OF THE WEST: A STUDY IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MODERN LIBERALISM. By Frederick Watkins. (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1948, pp. xiv, 368, $5.00.) Modern liberalism is belief “in the ideals 
and methods of constitutional democracy.” Leading to this definition of liberalism Pro- 
fessor Watkins, at the outset, derives the modern conception of freedom under law 
directly from Greece and Rome, He shows that the Christian church “provided the 
basis for an effective rule of law, and thus established the definitive form of Western 
civilization.” By the end of the Middle Ages, the “basis of political life” was a dual- 
istic conception of human society manifested in the two mstitutions to which all men 
belonged: the state as the active agency and the church as the “organized conscience 
of society.” With the progressive secularization of the Vest from the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards it became necessary to reconstruct the bases of the characteristic Western 
dualism and to find a secular substitute for the (in parti otherworldly institution of 
the church. That substitute was found in the “general will” of the “whole people.” 
This is an excellent book, well written, carefully argued, systematically developed, and 
so compact that scarcely a sentence could be omitted without damage to its structure. 
And the Harvard Press should have some kind of typographer’s prize for the fine 
printing and binding. However, the later chapters, on developments since the Middle 
Ages, are more convincing than the earlier ones, on the ozigins. The later chapters are 
especially illuminating in the profundity of their analyses “e.g., of the thought of Rous- 
seau) and in their classification of phenomena (e.g., of tke conservative reaction with 
the awakening of the agricultural classes). The earlier chapters are unconvincing and, 
indeed, most irritating in their sweeping and, occasionally, wrong-headed generaliza- 
tions (e.g., “Interest in theological orthodoxy soon led to the creation of an elaborate 
church organization”—there were other causes!) (e.g., “tae emergence of great civili- 
zations has been effected by bureaucratic means”) and even more irritating in their 
complete lack of documentation and of supporting arguments for the generalizations. 
These lacks impair the book considerably. But the reader who will persist beyond the 
first two chapters will be amply rewarded. E, D. Myers, Roanoke College 


LES ORIGINES DU MALHEUR EUROPEEN: L’AIDE ANGLO-FRANCAJSE A LA 
DOMINATION PRUSSIENNE. By Jacques Bardoux. (Faris, Hachette, 1948, pp. 
506, 500 fr.) This massive volume is the thirtieth to come from Professor Bardoux's 
pen. Its purpose is to prove that the origins of Europe's contemporary ills go back to 
the decade 1863-1875, when the blunders of the French and English governments 
gave Bismarck his chance to establish Prussian power. M. 3ardoux wrote his book dur- 
ing the German occupation, a fact which may help to explain its fervor and its bias. 
He has used what he calls the psychological method, thus indicating a noble desire to 
free himself from slavish adherence to documentary souzces in interpreting a diplo- 
matic episode. But M. Bardoux has also freed himself from other more legitimate ob- 
ligations of the historian: the obligation to use all the available sources, and especially 
the obligation to draw his conclusions after studying the facts rather than before. He 
leans primarily upon the published French diplomatic documents, the letters of Vic- 
toria, and biographies of English statesmen like Granville and Morier. Out of these 
materials he puts together some entertaining personality sketches of Victoria, Napoleon 
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` MI, and the men around these sovereigns; and on the basis of these psychological por- 
traits he explains their policies toward Germany. Generally speaking, Napoleon and 
his advisers come off worse than do their English counterparts. M. Bardoux repeatedly 
insists that the foreign policy of the Second Empire was spiritually akin to that of the 
Popular Front, which to him is the ultimate damnation. Both regimes, he alleges, 
were foggy, naive, and urrealistic, and therefore failed to win Italian and Russian aid 
to block German aspirations. Victoria, on the other hand, gets M. Bardoux’s partial 
seal of approval. Despite aer German background and the nefarious influence of Al- 
bert, she eventually came to understand the Bismarckian threat. Her foreign minister 
Granville is the villain of the piece. If his predecessor, Clarendon, had only lived a 
few months longer, says M. Bardoux, the Franco-Prussian War would have been 
averted. The key to Granville’s errors M. Bardoux seems to find in the fact that 
Granville’s pulse beat, according to medical records, was only forty. After making this 
revelation, M. Bardoux refers ad nauseam to Granville’s slow pulse in explaining Eng- 
land’s diplomatic letharzy. Many of M. Bardoux’s interpretations and conclusions are 
questionable; but such as they are, they would have been more effective if the length 
of the book had been cut in half. There are also far too many proof errors, and Ger- 
man and English names zre frequently mangled. Professor Oncken, for example, gets 
his name spelled in a variety of ways, but never correctly. 

Gornon Wricnt, University of Oregon 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. By F. W. Pick. (Oxford, Pen-in-Hand, 1949: PP. 324, 
ros. 6d.) This small volume is a collection of interesting and stimulating essays, by a 
British lecturer and writer on international affairs, which were originally published 
—with one exception—in various magazines and journals in the years 1939-1947. The 
title of the book is taken from the first and longest essay, “Contemporary History: 
Method and Men,” and should not be interpreted to indicate that the work is a com- 
prehensive, well-organizec history of recent years. Probably a more accurate title for 
the volume would have been Contemporary History and Other Essays, for some of the 
miscellaneous chapters—notably “The Baltic Tug-of-War” and “Tartu: A North Euro- 
pean University”—cover several centuries, and one, “The President of Ireland,” is es- 
sentially an essay in political science. Most of the essays, it appears, were written on 
the occasion of the publication of certain significant public documents or private 
memoirs or diaries, and to a large extent each essay constitutes a résumé of one or 
more such works along with Dr. Pick’s comments. To those who have not had the 
time or courage to wade through Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: The Paris Peace Conference, Documents concerning German-Polish 
Relations—and the Outbreak of Hostilities between Great Britain and Germany on 
September 3, 1939, Peace and War, United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941, and such ` 
works as Stresemann’s Diaries, Letters, and Papers, Bonsal’s Unfinished Business, and 
Hassell's Diaries, the volume offers a very pleasant short cut. To the informed his- 
torian, however, it will yield little that is new and may seem sketchy, superficial, and, 
at times, even one-sided. The major essay seeks to define and justify the writing of 
contemporary history and also to point out the very real danger which arises for his- 
torians from the present -endency of governments to collect a “mass of unconnected 
items.” When one realizes that, according to H. F. Pringle, the records of the whole 
history of the United Stetes up to Pearl Harbor occupy only 700,000 cubic feet in 
Washington, while those of the Second World War occupied some 18,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 cubic feet at the close of that conflict, one will readily agree with Dr. Pick- 
that contemporary history “is in danger of being drowned by evidence,” that sig- 
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nificant facts are apt to be hidden “under an avalanche of useless material, if we face 
the historian with so much dross that he will never reach the pure metal of sound ap- 
praisal.” F. Lez Ernns, Indiana University 


LESSONS ON SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT: FROM THE HISTORY OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By James T. Shotwell, Acting President, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and Marina Salvin, Lecturer in Government, 
Barnard College. (New York, King’s Crown Press for Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 1949, pp. 149, $2.25.) The definiteness of the Charter as compared 
to the Covenant is, the authors claim, to the disadvantage of the United Nations. 
Rigidity gives the objector more points on which to object. Too much reliance on 
legal procedures and too little emphasis on the political nec2ssities of compromise may 
retard the peaceful settlement of disputes. The first section of the book is a recapitu- 
lation of the League’s efforts during its first decade to achieve agreements on dis- 
armament, definition of aggression, and outlawry and prevention of war. The re- 
mainder of the text is a comprehensive but brief survey of the forty-three security 
disputes which came before the Council of the League between June, 1920, and De- 
cember, 1939. The two most important disputes which the League failed to settle are 
discussed in some detail, The Manchurian case indicates that the members of the 
League were not ready to put their academic conviction that the conflicts of any na- 
tion concerned all nations to the practical test. The Ethicpian case showed that al- 
though sanctions were more effective than generally realized, they finally collapsed be- 
cause of the “fantastic and terrible diplomacy” of Laval and the timidity of the Brit- 
ish. There is an appendix of relevant documents. This compact study is useful if dis- 
heartening. It reveals the discouraging fact that the ideas which are now considered 
essential for the prevention of war and maintenance of peace are the same ideas on 
which the League worked twenty years ago. There is this encouraging difference, 
however, which according to Mr. Shotwell is the sine qua nan for peaceful procedures, 
namely, the support of public opinion. Today there is a substantial awareness of the 
necessity for collective security and a conviction that its practical implications must be 

` pursued. Louise Leonaro Wricut, Chicago, Illinois 


FROM THE LEAGUE TO UN. By Gilbert Murray, Formerly Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1948, pp. 
214, $4.50.) “Few forms of literature,” writes England’s most distinguished classicist- 
historian, “are less attractive than a reprint of old speeches when the thrill of the mo- 
ment has gone and the immediate issues have become stale.” Professor Murray is 
much too modest. His eight essays, reprinted from addresses and articles for the years 
1934-1946, make fascinating reading. They bring to the still unresolved enigma of 
international organization the long perspective and the broad vision that most con- 
temporary assessments sorely lack. Even the rapid changes in the two years since the 
special introduction was penned have not impaired the velue of this splendid little 
volume. Professor Murray has arranged his essays in three sections. “Before the Second 
World War” is exemplified by his Romanes Lecture of 1935 in which he skillfully de- 
scribed the changes of the last half century, the replacement of the cosmos and faith 
of 1885 by the chaos and fear of 1935. The second part, entitled “During the War,” 
is best represented by an address delivered in the fall of 1939 which soberly analyzed 
the achievements and failures of the League of Nations. The last section, “After the 
War,” includes the Montague Burton Lecture, given at the University of Leeds in 
June, 1945, and three subsequent articles from the Contemporary Review. The ob- 
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stacles that the new United Nations organization will have to overcome were here set 
forth with remarkable clarity and foresight. It is a pity that some of the overly en- 
. thusiastic supporters of the U.N. in this country during 1945 and 1946 did not take 
. more to heart the warnings of the former Regius Professor, In these pages the reader 
will find no comprehensive history of the League, no detailed account of its successor, 
no extended comparison cf Covenant and Charter. But he will be rewarded by many 
keen and suggestive observations on all of those subjects as well as the larger issues 
of peace and war. Not the least arresting, one that might have been more fully de- 
veloped, is contained in this last sentence of the prefatory remarks. “It may there- 
fore be that in one single but all-important detail, the control of armaments and pro- 
hibition of war, nations will be induced to surrender their sovereignty to some oecu- 
menical body because cf the intolerable inconvenience of doing otherwise. A begin- 
ning of world government, hitherto an utterly impracticable dream, may be trans- 
formed into a mere obvious line of least resistance by the necessity of controlling the 
atom bomb.” Ricard W, Leopotp, Northwestern University 


WESTERN UNION: A STUDY OF THE TREND TOWARD EUROPEAN UNITY. 
By Andrew and Frances Boyd. (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1949, pp. 183, $3.00.) 
Since the middle of 104€, when this book was first published in England, a good 
deal has happened that bears on European unity west of the “iron curtain.” The au- 
thors are not interested ir the kind that prevails to the east of the curtain. On “our” 
side, some developments have been strictly and gratifyingly in the line of the “trend.” 
Among them formation o" the Council of Europe can certainly be listed first. Less cer- 
tain of a place is the apparent habit—or compulsion—of economic co-operation among 
the Marshall Plan nations. For right here the trend seems to peter out, Despite the 
pressure of logic and ECA, economic integration in Western Europe has not gone 
deep. And under the impect of the new dollar crisis it is breaking down into autarchic 
nationalisms. Mr. and Mrs. Boyd did this study for the British United Nations Asso- 
ciation, but they have given admirably fair treatment to all the other organizations 
and movements for European federation of one kind or another. The origins, growth, 
leadership, and programs of these are described against a background ‘that includes 
the state of postwar disorganization in Europe and the history of earlier unification 
plans and accomplishments, from Dante and Sully down to the League of Nations 
and Briand's United States of Europe. The appendixes, filling half the book, are 
especially valuable as a text on what is invested in the present movement for west- 
ern union. They reproduce the pertinent speeches, agreements, and resolutions of the 
postwar years, and Briand’s memorandum of 1930, too. Briand's scheme, of course, 
came to grief on the rocks of the great depression. For cynics that may be the lesson 
of the Boyds' survey. But idealists will note that despite every setback the ideal of in- 
ternational unity endures and grows stronger, 

Tuomas K, Forn, Washington, D. C. 


FROM MANY ONE: THE PROCESS OF POLITICAL INTEGRATION AND THE 
PROBLEM OF WORLD? GOVERNMENT. By Crane Brinton. (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1928, pp. vi, 126, $2.25.) This short book is a revision of three 
lectures delivered by Professor Crane Brinton at Pomona College in the year 1947. 
The author, a Harvard historian, has given us a number of scholarly books on the 
French Revolution and on nineteenth century political ideas. The present volume suf. 
fers somewhat from the haste with which it was composed and the lack of Icng reflec- 
tion and intimate experiznce with actual government. Nevertheless it is a helpful 
contribution to the attempt to refute the perfectionists who have declared that the 
atomic age has confronted mankind with only two alternatives, namely, immediate 
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world federation or else the destruction of modern civilization. Professor Brinton bases 
most of his argument upon the history of the Romar Empire and of the great na- 
tionalist state of France. In the five thousand years of recorded Western history, he 
argues, mankind has been able to keep the peace within any large area only by means 
of a political system, based on force, supported by the elite and holding the loyalty of 
the masses. Imperialism and federalism, as well as a mixture of consent and force, have 
buttressed this system. Furthermore, the units of such a political system must not 
only contain several uniform characteristics, but also -hey must not include groups 
who are convinced that their interests are not promotec by the union. Ireland and 
Poland are cited as examples of festering sores of unsetisfied nationalism which pre- 
clude federation. The author concludes with a rebuke to the perfectionists, declaring 
that the process of political integration has almost invariably been a slow one. The 
author fails to develop a theory of gradualism, nor dces he offer evidence and con- 
clusion on the question whether or not the United Natons is an adequate step in the 
evolution of international integration. The economic phases of the problem are almost 
entirely ignored, In spite of its platitudes, the essay is a thought-provoking contribu- 
tion to the literature of world federalism, 
KENNETH CoLeGrOovE, Northwestern University 


HOW FOREIGN POLICY IS MADE. By Kurt London. With the Collaboration of 
Kent Ives. (New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1949, pp. x, 277, $3.50.) This is an inter- 
esting book on a very important subject. It deals with the nature and the mode of 
formation of foreign policy and with its execution. It centers on the United States 
and the Department of State but draws upon comparisans with other countries— 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia—to great advantage. Finally, some attention 
is given to the United Nations as such and to the relations between national foreign 
policy—United States policy in particular—and the Uni-ed Nations. Some rather sen- 
tentious conclusions are inserted at the end of the volume. An interesting, if very 
highly selective, bibliography is provided. Actually, many American readers will feel 
something strange about this treatment of American folicy by a graduate “of Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Prague, Zurich, Rome, Paris, and London”—to quote the jacket—albeit 
later a member of the staff of the Department of State and the CIA (Sh!). It will 
be good for them, Mark Twain—was it not?—referred to the at least dubious moral 
quality of being a foreigner; millions of Americans still have a sneaking suspicion that 
foreign affairs are somewhat immoral. Kurt London’s volume, as good as it is, will, 
like Hans Morgenthau’s last volume, not convince them of the opposite—perhaps just 
the contrary. Nevertheless, they should read it. Morgenthau and London in turn 
should read a little—or rather quite a lot—of Benjamin Franklin and Norman Thomas. 

Prrman B. Porrer, American University 


CHRONOLOGIE DES CIVILISATIONS, By Jean Delorme. [“Clio”: Introduction aux 
études historiques.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de Fraac2, 1949, pp. xiv, 437, 1,000 
fr.) The key to this chronology is its connection with the many-volumed series of 
the “Clio” history of civilization. Addressed primarily to tke readers and users of that 
series, it is, however, a generally useful compendium of world history to 1945. It is the 
French equivalent of the Langer volume, but its arrangement is entirely different and 
its coverage of American history is naturally much scantier. The first twenty-two pages 
list in chronological order “The Great Dates of Universal History” from 3064 B.c. 
(the founding of the Egyptian monarchy) to the Japanese surrender in 1945. Probable 
or approximate dates, like the first above, are put in italics. As might be expected, 
French events and lives of creative authors and artists are well represented in this list 
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of great dates. The body of the book is divided into five sections: ancient history to 
395 A.D.; the Dark Ages to 1095; the Middle Ages to 1492; modern history to 1789; 
and contemporary history from 1789 to the present. Each of these great groups is sub- ` 
divided into lesser periods, twenty-six in all. One could differ with selections or group- 
ings but that is one argument for this kind of a chronology or for any respectable 
chronology, When you have registered your dissents, not too numerous, you still have 
in this volume a very useful handbook. The six parallel columns for each date (each 
column with its own heading) increase their suggestiveness and bring a multitude of 
neglected dates in cultural history into juxtaposition with political and economic his- 
tory. In short, it is a volume well worth adding to any collection of reference hand- 
books in its field. , G. S. F. 


GESCHICHTE DER BALTISCHEN STÄDTE: VON IHREN ANFAENGEN BIS 
ZUM ENDE DES 18. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Ziedonis Ligers. (Bern, Paul Haupt, 
1948, pp. 329, 12 fr.) This book adds nothing to our knowledge of the history of 
cities in the Baltic states from their beginnings down to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.. Except for the introduction and the rather extended accounts on Riga and Reval, 
the book resembles an encyclopedia because some of the articles dealing with the 
lesser cities are less thar = page in length and contain information which can be 
found in standard encyclopedias. The latter would be easier to use because the Baltic 
states are divided into Lithuania and Estonian groups in which the cities are taken 
up in the order the author deems their importance. The introduction is the sole at- 
tempt at synthesis. The wo-k would have been of more value if additional space had 
been given to show the parallel development of the different cities instead of treating 
each city by itself. The acccunts of Riga and Reval go beyond a dreary recital of wars, 
sieges, and conquests. Herz some attempt was made to present the interrelation of 
trade, politics, and religion, and the reader obtains a slight insight into the origin 
and growth of municipal institutions. It is too bad that Mr, Ligers did not do the same 
for the other cities. Riga's history is written more or less from the documents, yet Mr. 
Ligers does not contribute anything to the scholarship of his predecessors, such as 
C. Mettig and other Baltic historians, Nevertheless the author does present a brief his- 
tory of Riga and Reval from their beginnings up to the end of the eighteenth century 
in a synoptic fashion whick might be of some worth to historians. The histories of the 
smaller cities are too brief to be of much value, especially in view of the fact that the 
book has no adequate ind=x. Although lacking in bibliography and maps, the book 
does have some excellent illustrations of castles, cathedrals, and municipal seals, There 
are also some interesting Zacts concerning the construction of castles and fortresses, 
but such information is difficult to come by because of the lack of an index. All in all 
the book leaves much to be desired in presenting town history of the Baltic countries 
from the eighth to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Jonn J. Murray, Indiana University 
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THE GEOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. By 
M. Cary, Formerly Professor of Ancient History at the University of London. (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1949, pp. vi, 331, $7.50.) Ever since the days of Buckle 
historians have recognized the fact that geography plays < conspicuous part in human 
history. Unfortunately, however, they have usually left writing on this subject to per- 
sons with a rather sketchy knowledge of history. The present work, by a leading stu- 
dent of ancient history, is therefore an especially helpZu" and valuable contribution. 
The author has assembled a great amount of informatior: about the geology, geogra- 
phy, and climate of the Mediterranean basin, and he makes a large number of acute 
suggestions as to how these factors influenced the histcry of the region. A brilliantly 
written first chapter surveys the Mediterranean area as a whole, and is followed by 
more detailed discussions of one region after another. About thirty excellent maps 
show the configuration of these different regions. Prcfessor Cary believes that the 
climate of this part of the world has not changed greatly during the past three thou- 
sand years, and therefore he does not attribute the rise and fall of ancient civilization 
to climatic variations. In fact, he remarks rather frequently that these great historical 
phenomena were due to social and political causes rather than to natural ones. He be- 
lieves firmly that, after all, men do make their history, trough climate clearly affects 
men and their activities are determined to a considerab.e extent by the physical char- 
acteristics of the land in which they live. The author essumes a wide knowledge of 
history on the part of his readers, which makes the book rather difficult for begin- 
ning students, but if even a beginner were to read the first chapter at the end of a 
year course in ancient history he would find many suggestive and stimulating ideas 
about why ancient history followed the course it did. The student who wishes more 
than a general survey of the history of the ancient world will find that he must study 
this book with care. J. W. Swan, University of Illinois 


HELLAS: A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREECE. By C. E. Robinson. (New 
York, Pantheon Books, 1948, pp. 201, $3.00.) A majoz task imposed upon today’s 
teacher of history is to demonstrate that the study of it Is relevant and significant for 
the modern student who is absorbed in the urgency of the complex problems of the 
contemporary world. The value of this little book lies in the fact that it attempts to 
do this for the history of Greece and succeeds rather well in the field of political 
thought and action. The author’s method is to touch very lightly upon the main 
events of Greek history and the major phenomena of Gzeck culture, to explain them 
in current terms and point out modern parallels, Thus Sparta’s foreign policy through 
several centuries becomes perfectly intelligible to anyone aware of world events of the 
past fifteen years. The development and functioning of democratic government in 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, -n general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and wko are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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Athens, and its deterioration, are described in sufficiently simple terms to impress 
their significance on any thoughtful citizen of today’s democracies. The account of 
the Peloponnesian War concentrates on the underlying political causes and motiva- 
tions of the major moves and on their results, and shows clearly how modezn that 
war really was. Simple language is used throughout and technical Greek terms are 
avoided. The book will not serve as a formal history of Greece, however, for the 
treatment of events is too sketchy; the whole story of Alexander is told in Jess than 
three pages. It is rather a series of essays on the several periods of Greek history and 
culture and perhaps unconsciously presupposes a considerable knowledge of the field. 
A few more dates in the text would have aided the uninitiated reader, and references 
for the numerous, freely translated quotations should surely have been given. The 
brevity of the treatment has led at times to oversimplification and summary generali- 
zations, some questionable, but there is much to provoke thought and discussion, and 
the book will be a useful supplement to a more standard history. 
TueEopore Henry Erck, Vassar College 


CONSTANTINE AND THE CONVERSION OF EUROPE, By 4. H. M. Jones. 
[Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York, Macmillan, 1949, pp. xiv, 271, $2.00.) 
A biography of a Roman emperor is inevitably also a history of his times; and 
Professor Jones has written a well-balanced and well-paced account of the chief events 
—political, military, economic, and religious—from Diocletian's accession to Con- 
stantine’s death. The autho-"s skill in narrating the complex course of events in those 
years, the resultant clarity and readability, are admirable. Equally admirable are his 
judicious understanding and candor in treating the subject of religion, which naturally 
bulks large here; of sixteen chapters nine deal with religion: the pagan cults and 
Christianity, the persecutions, the heresies, and the councils. Discussions of the lit- 
erary and numismatic sources and of problems arising from them are woven unob- 
trusively into the narrative. The generous quotation (in English) from the documents 
preserved in Eusebius, Lactantius, and other writers forms an attractive feature of this 
book; such documents the author accepts as authentic. Constantine, it appears, was a 
religious man in the sense that “he believed ... that success depended on the favour 
of higher powers”; his corversion was a religious experience, though not a spiritual 
one. At a moment of crisis he chanced to witness the “halo phenomenon,” which in 
the form of a cross visible against the sun “has been on several occasions scientifically 
observed.” Ambitious for Civine aid, he adopted the Christian insignia, in his opinion 
thus deliberately proffered: and in time he became a genuinely convinced Christian. 
The conversion of Europe followed in due course; but this biography, despite the 
promise of its title, discloses that conversion and its consequences in broad outline 
only. Professor Jones gives a lucid recital of the tangled doctrinal controversies of the 
church. The emperor intervened in these disputes because he believed that Heaven, 
irate at disunity among the faithful, would surely cease to favor the empire. 

Matcotm E. Acnew, Boston University 
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THEOLOGIA GERMANICA, Introduction and Notes by J. Bernhart, (New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1949, pp. 240, $2.50.) Winkworth's nineteenth century translation, 
for some time out of print, is here revised by Willard Trask to accord with the 
modern German versior of the Roman Catholic theologian, Joseph Bernbart. Bern- 
hart's translated essay on mysticism and his notes buttress the source. The very real 
services of editor, translator, and publisher will elicit varying degrees of appreciation 
from those who read tre 115-page translation of The German Theology against the 
1o0-page background of the introduction. Bernhart's erudite presentation is more 
effective, throughout, in passing judgment upon mystical aberrations than in generat- 
ing sympathetic understanding of the mystic way. Brilliant expositions of mysticism 
as a concept, its essence, and its Christian as well as non-Christian sources hold decep- 
tive promise of new insights. Actually, they enshrine within the freshly illumined 
boundaries of traditional scholarship an old, patronizing assessment of mysticism. 
That is, a tolerant recognition of numerous niystical contributions to the history of 
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Christian spirituality is excessively hedged about with rem:nders of mysticism’s tend- 
ency to pantheism and its threat to the sacramental church and the life of ordered 
society. The profounder implications of the mystical yearning to renounce the whole 
self are subtly depreciated; particularly, the heightened sense of social responsibility 
that characterized those renunciants wholly committed to worship of the Divine. One 
would scarcely draw from this introduction a balanced interpretation of such his- 
torical phenomena as the participating faith of most medieval mystics in the sacra- 
mental way of salvation; numerous catholicizing potentizlities within the Pseudo- 
Dionysian concept of hierarchy; the surprisingly flexible adaptiveness of scholastic 
training to popular ministry; and the mystics’ disciplined contribution to, as well as 
spiritual inheritance from, cenobitic monasticism. A critical -eviewer, like the mystical 
sympathizer, may feel, at times, that the preliminary essay serves better to publicize 
Bernhart’s own provocative generalizations than to introduce the translated source. 
Nevertheless, the editor’s scintillating analysis of the sources within medieval mysticism 
tributary to the Theologia Germanica and his recapitulation of its living role in history 
serve to bring that classic of devotion into the forefront of continuing spiritual issues. 
The 1497 manuscript text of the “Frankfurter” is adequately edited and translated. 
However uneven its strands of beauteous perceptivity and pedestrian admonition, this 
“spiritual noble little book” remains through all the vicissitudes of time and circum- 
stance a fount of strength and inspiration. Ray C. Petry, Duke University 


LE ROYAUME DES FRANCS ET L'ASCENSION POLITIQUE DES MAIRES DU 
PALAIS AU DÉCLIN DU VIIe SIÈCLE (656-680). By Louis Dupraz. (Fribourg, 
Switz., Imprimerie St-Paul, 1948, pp. 426.) This closely reasoned monograph consists 
of a series of critical studies, based on the central theme of the alleged usurpation of 
Grimoald the Old, major domus of Austrasia, following the death of Sigibert IJI, the 
reigning Merovingian king of Austrasia, in 656. The traditicnal account found in the 
Liber historiae Francorum suggests a coup d'état whereby Grimoald drove Dagobert 
II, the son of Sigibert and presumptive heir to the Austrasian realm, into exile in Ire- 
land, placed his own son, Childebert, on the throne, but was later seized and con- 
demned to death by the Neustrian king, Clovis II. However, Dupraz points to cer- 
tain chronological inconsistencies and errors of fact in this account which cast grave 
doubt on the correctness of the accepted view. He shows that the failure of Grimoald’s 
plot was not evident immediately and that Clovis II had been dead several years before 
Grimoald and his son were overthrown. In fact, their dominance in Austrasia probably 
extended over nearly seven years, from 656 to 662. Documentary evidence is extremely 
scanty for this period but important inferences may be deriv2d from the study of the 
Liber in the light of the Chronicle of Fredegar and its continuations, and of certain 
Austrasian royal lists. Other important evidence is obtained by the reconstruction of 
a charter of immunity of Clothaire III for the monastery of St. Denis in 660-662 to 
which the author devotes a special study in chapter 1. As a result, Dupraz arrives at 
the conclusion that the so-called coup d'état was not a strictly Austrasian affair but 
rather an aspect of the conflict between Neustria and Austrasia arising from the 
Neustrian policy of the unification of the Merovingian realm under Neustrian leader- 
ship. Indeed, the incident was no genuine coup d'état at all but a political maneuver 
of the Neustrian palace circle to which Grimoald had lent his assistance and in which 
Sigibert III had been prevailed upon before his death to adopt Childebert as his legal 
heir. Later the Neustrian party felt it had been deceived by Grimoald’s increasing 
ambition, whereupon he was taken in ambush and condemned to death by Clothair 
HI in 662—not by Clovis II who had died in 657. This study derives importance from 
its detailed analysis of the policies tending toward the integration of the Merovingian 
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realm and its recognition of the growing power and favorable position of the mayors 
of the palace in advancing Carolingian interests whether in Austrasia or Neustria. 
FLoYD Szywarp Lear, Rice Institute 


EMPEROR FREDERICK II. By David G. Einstein. (New York, Philosophical Library, 
1949, pp. 427, $4.50.) This book is ignorantly, naively, and dully written, and should 
never have been published. The publisher points the way by speaking of Frederick II 
as “the last of the Holy Roman Emperors.” The author blissfully indulges in the fol- 
lowing: Tancred of Hauteville’s numerous family “reveals that no thought of race 
suicide was present in those days and that much skill in obstetrics must have been 
known in the Normandy of his day”; Robert Guiscard’s plan to conquer Greece, 
“then a magnificent Saracen Empire”; “Robert and his followers retired from Rome 
and retreated southward to San Angelo where Gregory had taken refuge”; on return- 
ing from the Third Crusade, Richard “rather than land in France ventured back upon 
the sea and was shipwrecked off the coast of Germany”; King John was defeated at 
Bouvines; the doctrine of the immaculate conception was proclaimed at the Fourth 
Lateran Council; the church “was bent on holding back the investigation of scientific 
life and in thwarting the development of philosophy and literature”; in Frederick’s 
veins “flowed the course of Oriental life”; Latin remained “the hard inflexible, un- 
romantic speech of Caesar” until poets in Frederick’s Sicily purged it of its impuri- 
ties, “and in the hands cf Dante the old Latin, instead of remaining a language of 
law and dogma, became a language of moods and sentiment, of romance and love”; 
“the attempt to find learning outside of the Holy Writ was sacrilegious in the eyes of 
the Church”; Frederick chought it was the duty of the state to educate the masses. 

“Medieval age” and numerous misspellings offer comic relief: Tancre, Mozlfi, Man- 
_ reale, Tournau (for Tournai), Acquiliea, Coloma, Senibald Freschi, James Byrce, 
“ Maurice Wuef, Howard Lamb, and so on. Ernst Kantorowicz’ work was not used. 
Quid plus? Gaines Post, University of Wisconsin 


THE KNIGHT-ERRANT OF ASSISI. By The Most Rev. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. 
Cap., S.T.D., Titular Bishop of Gera. Translated by the Rev. Berchmans Bittle, 
O.F.M. Cap. (Milwaukes, Bruce, 1948, pp. xii, 152, $2.50.) Bishop Felder, himself 
for many years a member of one branch of the Franciscan family, has a deep and af-. 
fectionate reverence for zhe Poverello. In this slender volume he presents a portrayal 
and interpretation of St. Francis as a child of the age of chivalry who, in his own 
person and actions, reflected the glory of heroic knighthood. The first chapters de- 
scribe the eager desire ož the cloth merchant's son to rise to a higher social class; his 
bitter experience with the serious side of chivalry and soldiering in the struggle be- 
tween Assisi and Perug:a; his conversion from earthly warfare to spiritual; and his 
courting of the Lady Foverty. The second part of the book, “The proving of the 
knight-errant of Christ," deals with Francis’ life and apostolate after his conversion. 
The last chapter is concerned with Francis as a poet, “the troubadour and -ninstrel of 
God.” There is little, if anything, new here; but the story is well told, and it is clear 
enough that the author :s conversant with a wide range of Franciscan material. A few 
statements of questionable accuracy, a few instances of infelicity in phraseology (the 
fault of the translator), are of little or no moment. 

Acrrep H, Sweet, Washington and Jefferson College 


AMÉDÉE DE LAUSANNE, DISCIPLE DE SAINT BERNARD. By Le F. M.-Anselme 
Dimier, Moine de Tamié. [Figures monastiques.] (Abbaye Saint-Wandrille, Editions 
de Fontenelle, 1949, pp. xliv, 483, 750 fr.) Amadeus, monk of Clairvaux, abbot of 
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Hautecombe, and bishop of Lausanne (1144-1159), has been a figure little known 
even to medievalists. In this book Brother Marie-Anselme Dimier, a Trappist monk 
of Tamié (department of Savoy) seeks to remind us that he was in fact a person of 
considerable importance in the political and religious life sf the twelfth century. The 
first half of the volume is devoted to a biographical sketch of Amadeus. This is clearly 
and, for the most part, interestingly written. The only defect is a tendency to round 
out certain chapters with the details of deeds and other formal documents. These 
make dull reading, and, as the documents themselves are in most cases printed in toto 
at the back of the book, one has the feeling that this minuce detail is superfluous. The 
author has made a thorough study of the original sources, and he conscientiously 
documents his statements of fact. He also provides the reader with complete bibliog- 
raphies. Naturally he is sympathetic toward his subject, but on the whole he suc- 
ceeds in maintaining a high standard of scholarly objectivity. The second half of the 
book contains seven appendixes, fifty-five documents, some of them here printed for 
the first time, and an index of persons and places. This material should prove of value 
to any scholar who may desire to carry further Dimier’s study of Amadeus. Amédée 
de Lausanne will prove of interest to students of monasticism and of the Cistercian 
movement in particular. It will also be useful to those concerned with the local his- 
tory of Dauphiné, Savoy, and Lausanne, It is improbable, however, that it will be as 
widely read as the volume in “Figures monastiques” devoted to Gerbert, or the forth- 
coming one on Suger. To most readers Amadeus will inevi-ably appear a less impres- 
sive figure than either of these, Jonn R. WiLLizms, Dartmouth College 


ROMANIA: THE JEWRIES OF THE LEVANT AFTER THE FOURTH CRUSADE. 
By Joshua Starr. (Paris, Editions du Centre, 1949, pp. 123.. This little book may be 
best described as a series of monographs dealing with Jewish communities located in 
the lands which before 1204 formed parts of the Byzantine Empire, Romania, as the 
term was used before the Fourth Crusade referred to the Byzantine Empire: after 
1204 it was given to the Latin Empire of Constantinople; it was also used to designate 
the Byzantine Empire after it was restored by Michael VIH Palaeologus. The term, 
however, may be used in a general way and for the sake o= simplicity to denote the 
lands which once constituted the Byzantine Empire but which, as a result of the 
Fourth Crusade, became independent or semi-independent states ruled by Greeks or 
Latins or under the jurisdiction of Italian republics, notably Venice. It is in this sense 
that the term is used in the title of this book. The book opens with a general essay on 
the position of the Jews throughout Romania following the breakup of the Byzantine 
Empire. Then follows a series of chapters dealing with var:ous Jewish communities 
located in Romania—Constantinople, Salonica, Chalcis, Fatras, and others. The 
list of the communities treated is not complete and the treatment in certain cases is 
very brief. The brevity of the treatment is, of course, due ta the fragmentary nature 
of the sources, while the incompleteness of the list is to be explained by the fact that 
communities omitted have been treated elsewhere, either by tae author himself, as for 
instance the Jewish communities in Crete, or by others. For over two centuries the 
Jews of the Byzantine Empire enjoyed political and economic stability. This stability 
was disturbed by the events of 1204, but, as conditions became more settled, the posi- 
tion of the Jews became clarified and on the whole somewhat improved. The persecu- 
tion to which, for a while, they had been subjected by the Greeks came to an end 
under Michael Palaeclogus and thereafter they enjoyed religious toleration. Both in 
Greek and Latin lands they were under two disabilities: they were subject to a special 
tax and were required to live in special quarters, but the latter was not always en- 
forced. The Jews of Romania were more fortunate than their Western contemporaries. 
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Dr. Starr has again demonstrated his grasp of the material dealing with the Jews of 
the Levant. It is to be hoped that he will continue his studies and will eventually give 
us the authoritative work on the subject. Peter Cuarants, Rutgers University 


MEDIAEVAL RUSSIAN CHURCHES, By Samuel Hazzard Cross, Late Professor of 
Slavic Languages and Literatures, Harvard University. Edited by Kenneth John Con- 
ant, Professor of Architecture, Harvard University. [The Mediaeval Academy of 
America Publication No. 53.] (Cambridge, the Academy, 1949, pp. xiv, 95, plates, 
$7.50.) In 1933, after he had spent a year in Russia studying its churches in com- 
pany with Professor Kenaeth J. Conant, the late Professor Cross of Harvard gave a 
series of lectures at the Fogg Museum on medieval Russian churches, These lectures 
are now published in a handsomely printed and richly illustrated volume by the 
Mediaeval Academy of America as a tribute to Professor Cross, whose death three 
years ago was a grievous loss to the field of Byzantine and Slavic studies and indeed 
to medieval studies in general. Both specialists and laymen will gain from these bril- 
liant lectures and the 113 accompanying illustrations, many of them rare, an under- 
standing of the historica development of Russian church architecture and an appre- 
ciation of the artistic forms in which the Russian spirit expressed itself during the 
Middle Ages. The ancient churches of Kiev, Chernigov, Novgorod, Pskov, Vladimir- 
Suzdal, and Moscow, meny of them casualties of war, are clearly described and their 
architectural and decorative elements precisely and perceptively analyzed. The author 
examines the distinctive features of Russian church architecture: the Byzantine archi- 
tecture and internal decoration of the churches at Kiev and Chernigov, the transmis- 
sion of the Kievan style to Novgorod where striking innovations in the decoration and 
in the actual construction were introduced, the influences of two successive schools 
of Byzantine painting on the decoration of the northern churches, the introduction of 
Western influences at Novgorod and Pskov, the adaptation of Romanesque elements 
to a Byzantine base at Vladimir, the weakening of the Byzantine tradition under the 
impact of the Tartar dcmination, the injection in the churches at Moscow of a fresh 
element derived from the primitive wooden architecture, and finally the blending of 
Eastern and Western styles and the appearance of the Ukrainian baroque. The bulbous 
domes, the onion-secticn gables, or kokoshniki, the tentshaped spires, the tower 
churches, and the “log-cabin” churches, all that is typical of Russian ecclesiastical 
architecture is fully described and its development made clear. A fascinating chapter 
in the history of art is provided by these lectures, which will stand as a monument 
to a gifted scholar, SoLomoN Katz, University of Washington 
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WiLLY ÁNDREAS. Johan Huizinga, 1872-1945. Hist. Zeitschr., Apr. 

J. P. Eloer and T. E. Mcmmsen. The Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Present Status and 
Plans. Speculum, Apr. 

G. B. FLamrF. The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies at Toronto. Ibid. 

Pure WoLrrF. French Historical Writings on the Middle Ages, 1940-47. History, Oct., 1948. 

La travail historique dans le Pas-de-Calais en 1947. Rev. du Nord, Oct.—Dec., 1948. 

M. DEFOURNEAUX. Bulletin historique: histoire d'Espagne. Moyen Age, années 1936-47. Rev. histy 
Oct., 1948. 

Homer NEARING, jr. Local Caesar Traditions in Britain. Speculum, Apr. 

Benofr M. Lacrorx. The Notion of History in the Early Medieval Historians. Med. Stud., X, 
1948. 

F. L. Gansuor, Het falen van Karel de Grote. Verslag Aig. verg. Hist. Gen., Utrecht, May 15, 
1948. 

Hucn Marwick. Naval Delence in Norse Scotland. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 
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MicueL DE FERDINANDY, Sobre el poder temporal en la cultura occidental alrededor del año 1000. 
Anales de historia antigua y medieval (Buenos Aires), 1948. 
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(Oslo), XXXV, no. 1, 1949. 

Roserr BourrucHe. Qu'est-ce que la féodalité? Rev. hist., Oct., 1948. 

J. Buntinx. L'origine de Audience des comtes de Flandres. Rev. du Nord, Oct-Dec., 1948. 
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Apr. 
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B. C. ve Frene, Un memoriale di Ferrante I d'Aragon a Luigi XI (1478). Riv. stor. ital., LX, 
nO. 3, 1948. 


Economic AND LEGAL 


F. L. GansHoF, Manorial Organization in the Low Countries in the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
Centuries. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., XXXI. ' 

Id. Le domaine gantois de l'Abbaye de Saint-Pierre-au-Mont-Blandin à l'époque carolingienne. 
Rev. belge philol. et hist., XXVI, no. 4, 1948. 

RoserT LarouchE. Défrichement et peuplement rural dans le Maine du 1x* au xme siècle. Moyen 
age, 1948, no. 1-2. 

P. Prerresson DE SAINT-AUBIN. Trois formulaires et recueils de jurisprudence de l'Eglise de Cam- 
brai. Rev. du Nord, Oct,—Dec,, 1948. 

ANNE TERROINE. Un cartulaire privé du xm® siècle dans le fonds de l'abbaye de Saint-Magloire, 
Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes, 1947-48. 

Marreo Gaupioso. Lineamenti di una “dottrina della consuetudine buona e approvata” per le 
città del Regnum Siciliae. Riv. stor. del diritto ital., 1948. 

H. Van Wervexke. Currency Manipulation in the Middle Ages: The Case of Louis de Male, 
Count of Flanders. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., XXXI. 

Georges Esprnas. Les origines urbaines en Flandre. Moyen dge, 1948, no. 1-2, 

J. F. ViermeyEr, Een vyftiende-ceuwse handelsoorlog: Dordrecht contra de Bovenlandse Steden, 
1442-1445. Bydragen Med. Hist. Gen., LXVI, 1948. 

Marinetre BRUWIER. Notes sur les finances hennuyéres à l'époque bourguignonne. Moyen áge, 
1948, no. 1-2. 

J. pp GHELLinck. Magister Vacarius. Un juriste théologien peu aimable pour les canonistes. Rev. 
d'hist. ecclés., 1949, no. 1—2., 

H. G. Ricrarpson. Studies in Bracton. Traditio, VI. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND ‘THEOLOGICAL 


Lupwic Biever. The Mission of Palladius. Traditio, VI. 
O. Cuapwicx. Gregory of Tours and Gregory the Great. Jour. Theol Stud., Jan—Apr. 
Aubrey Gwynn, St. Malachy of Armagh [II]. Irish Eccles. Rec., Feb.—Apr. 
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GIOVANNI Soranzo. Aspetti del pensiero e dell’ opera di Gregorio VII e lo spirito dei tempi. 
Aevum, XXII, fasc. 2-4. 

F. Craupon. Un condominium ecclésiastique. Pairie épiscopale et diaria capitulaire 
[Langres]. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., 1949, no. 1-2» 

J. LecLerco. Une nouvelle éditioa des oeuvres de Saint Bernard. Ibid. 

STEPHAN KUTTNER. Notes on a Projected Corpus of Twelfth-Century Decretal Letters. Tra- 
ditio, VI. 

J. Gaupemer. Les formes anciennes de P'excommunication, Rev. des sciences relig., Jan. , 

C. R. Cmener. King John's Reaction to the Interdict in England. Trans. Royal Hist, Soc., 4th 
ser., XXXI 

A. Fricue. Innocent II et la réforme de l'Église. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., 1949, no. 1-2. 

H. G. Leasx. Irish Cistercian Monasteries: A Pedigree and Distribution Map. Jour. Royal Soc. 
Antiquaries of Ireland, July, 1348. 

Roserr Lee Wo xrtr. Footnote to an Incident of the Latin Occupation of Constantinople: The 
Church and the Icon of the Hodegetria. Traditio, VI. 

Dororny M. WiLLiamson. The Legate Otto in Scotland and Ireland, 1237-1240. Scottish Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 

Ricuarp W. Emery. The Friars of the Blessed Mary and the Pied Friars. Speculum, Apr. 

Ray C. Perry. Mediaeval Eschatology and Social Responsibility in Bernard of Morval’s De con- 
temptu mundi. Ibid. 

Monique CazEaux-Varacnac. Exposé sur la doctrine des Cathares. Rev. de synthèse, July—Dec., 
1948. 

Y. Dossar. L'Évolution des rituels cathares. Ibid. [this issue has several other articles on catharist 
Provence]. 

W. ULLMANN. Medieval Views concerning Papal Abdication, Irish Eccles. Rec., Feb, 

JoseerH Lorrz. Zur Problematix der kirchlichen Misstánde im Spát-Mittelalter. Trierer Theolog. 
Zeitschr., Jan. 

ANNELIESE Mater, Die Borghese-Handschriften der Biblioteca Vaticana. Traditio, VI. 

Georce K. Boyce. Documents of Pope Leo X in the Morgan Library. Cath. Hist. Rev., July. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


ARTHUR LrrrLE. Plotinus and Augustine. Studies, Mar. 

Vernon J. Bourke. An Augustine Revival? Thought, June. 

ANGEL Cusropio Veca. Aurelio Prudencio. A propósito del centenario de su nacimiento (348). 
La Ciudad de Dios, Sept., 1948. 

ARTHUR LrrrLE. Some Picturesque Philosophers, VII: The Episode of Eriugena. Studies, June. 

José Luis Romero. San Isidoro de Sevilla: su pensamiento histórico-político y sus relaciones con la 
historia visigoda. Cuadernos de hist. de España, VIIL, 1947. 

RoserT B. Woorsey. Bernard Silvester and the Hermetic Asclepius. Traditio, VI. 

Beatrice H. ZEDLER. Saint Thomas and Avicenna in the De potentia Dei. Ibid. 

H. L. Srewarr. Dante and the Schoolmen. Jour. Hist. Ideas, June. 

R. M. T. Hut. Oliver Sutton, Bishop of Lincoln, and the University of Oxford. Trans. Royal 
Hist. Soc., 4th ser., XXXI. 

ALEXANDER BIRKENMAJER. P.erre de Limoges, commentateur de Richard de Fournival. Isis, Feb. 

THEODORE SILVERSTEIN. Dantel of Morley, English Cosmogonist and Student of Arabic Science. 
Med. Stud., X, 1948. 

CharLes C. Barkey. Political Philosophy of William of Ockham. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jen. 

Josepuine W. Bennett. Causes of the Renaissance. Renaissance News, Il, no. 1. 

GEORGE Sarton. In Defence of Petrarca’s Book on the Remedies for Good and Evil Fortune. Isis, 
May. 

R. Weiss. Lineamenti per una storia del primo Umanesimo fiorentino. Riv. stor. ital., 1948, no. 3. 

Patrick RusseLL, Baptist ož Mantua, Fifteenth-Century Humanist. Analecta Ordinis Carmeli- 
tarum, XIII, no. 9-12. 

Hermann Kart Weert. Die Entdeckung Amerikas und das kosmographische Weltbild des 
Mittelalters: Christopher Columbus und Pierre d'Ailly. Universitas, 1949, no. 5. 
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Paur O. KRISTELLER. Latin Manuscript Books before 1600: A Bibliography of the Printed Cata- 
logues of Extant Collections. Traditie, VI. 

M. H. Laurent. Alde Manuzio l'Ancien, éditeur de S. Catherine de Sienne (1500). Ibid. 

Orrorino Monvrenovesi. Un gruppo di incunaboli [from Italian presses 1470-1500] nell’ archivio 
di Stato di Roma, Archiva, 1949, no. 1. 


MEDIEVAL LITERATURE AND ART 


Kemp MaLoNzE. The Text of Beowulf. Proc. Am. Philos, Soc., June. 

D. WerreLock. Anglo-Saxon Poetry and the Historian. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., XXXI. 

PauL E. BEICHNER. The Cursor Mundi and Petrus Riga. Speculum, Apr. 

RoLaND BLenner-Hasserr. Lawman’s London. Med. Stud., X, 1948. 

RoserrT ElsLER, Danse macabre. Traditio, VI. 

René NELLI. L’Amour provençal, Rev. de synthèse, July—Dec., 1048. 

J. S. Pons, Les Troubadours et la poésie populaire. Ibid. 

J. Loncnon. Les Troubadours à la Cour de Montferrat, Ibid. [this issue has several other items 
on the troubadours and Provence]. 

J. G. Nopren. Building by King Henry III and Edward, Son of Odo. Antiquaries Jour., Jan— 
Apr. 

WimmeLM Borck, Michelangelo als religiöser Künstler. Universitas, 1949, no. 4. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Leland H. Carlson 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE LOLLARDS’ TOWER: THE CASE OF RICHARD 
HUNNE, WITH ITS AFTERMATH IN THE REFORMATION PARLIAMENT, 
1529-33: A REVIEW OF EVENTS FROM THE DOWNFALL OF WOLSEY TO 
THE BIRTH OF ELIZABETH. By Arthur Ogle, Rectcr of East Isley, Berks. (Ox- 
ford, Pen-in-Hand, 1949, pp. 393, 215.) The author of this book will be remembered 
for his able treatise on the canon law in England which he published over thirty-five 
years ago (1912) and in which he ventured to break a lance with the redoubtable Pro- 
fessor F. W. Maitland himself on the question of the autonomy of the medieval Eng- 
lish church. Since the appearance of that book, Mr. Ogle has apparently published 
little or nothing—nothing, at any rate, to keep his name before English historians. 
The book under review makes plain that he is still deeply interested in English 
church history and that he has lost none of his powers of clear thinking and effec- 
tive writing. The leit motif of the book is the conflict between the English Commons 
and the English clergy, which developed into a dramatic climax during the interval 
between the mysterious death of Richard Hunne in 1514 aad the “Supplication agains: 
the Ordinaries” in 1532. Mr. Ogle reappraises the evidence in the Hunne case, dis- 
poses of Sir Thomas More’s attempt to laugh it off, and points to it as the concrete 
incident which provoked the Commons in their running fight with the clergy. In de- 
ciding that Hunne was murdered, he follows closely the ne of reasoning already de- 
veloped by the late Professor Pollard in his life of Wolsey. Mr. Ogle has not added 
much that is new, though he has developed the subject az much greater length than 
Pollard did. One of the interesting by-products of his investigation is the utilization of 
a manuscript copy of John Purvey’s Wyclif Bible, from tke library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, in an attempt to show that this particular manuscript was the 
very Bible used to demonstrate the heresy of Hunne in his post-mortem trial. His 
argument on the point is ingenious, and if he has not praved his case he has at least 
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established a strong presupposition in its favor. Taking the subject as a whole, Mr. 
Ogle’s major interest is in demonstrating that the conflict between Commons and 
clergy had only a tangential relationship to the famous divorce case, though he ad- 
mits that Henry’s desire to get rid of Catherine and to marry Anne provided a situa- 
tion in which the Commons could command the sympathy of the king. For Mr. 
Ogle the “submission” of the clergy in response to the “supplication” of the Com- 
mons marked a new experiment in Catholicity, in which the laity claimed and estab- 
lished their claim to a share in making the laws ecclesiastical as well as secular which 
governed them. His final note is one of complete approval, in which his Roman 
Catholic readers can hardly ke expected to concur. Although this has little to do with 
his argument, it does indicate a definite interest on bis part to emphasize separation 
of the events which led to the establishment of the Anglican Church on a national 
basis from the unsavory details of Henry VIII’s private desires and private passions, 
Convers Reap, University of Pennsylvania 


THE POWERS OF THE CROWN IN SCOTLAND: BEING A TRANSLATION, 
WITH NOTES AND AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, OF GEORGE BU- 
CHANAN’S “DE JURE REGNI APUD SCOTOS.” By Charles Flinn Arrowood. 
(Austin, University of Texas Press, 1949, pp. xi, 150.) George Buchanan was one of 
the most influential men of his own day in Scotland, and was destined to have a very 
considerable influence on the thinking of succeeding generations. It is good, there- 
fore, that an adequate modern translation of his work on constitutional theory has 
been published. Recently there have been a number of works published dealing with 
Puritan political thought. One of their weaknesses has sometimes been the lack of 
emphasis upon Buchanan’s De Jure, which was similar to Ponet’s or Cartwright’s 
treatises in helping to frame Puritan political thinking. One of the questions which 
arise, however, in reading Arrowood’s introduction, and the work itself, is the work’s 
relation to Calvin’s views, The editor seems to feel that Buchanan is in conflict with 
Calvin's position (pp. 23 £}. It would seem, however, that Calvin's views concerning 
the possibility of the “ephozs” removing an unjust ruler is adopted and applied prac- 
tically by the Scottish theorist. There might also be considerable room for disagree- 
ment with Buchanan wher one comes to consider his views on Scottish political his- 
tory. Scottish kings were not limited nearly so much by fear of Jaw and the people, 
as by the fear of faction and assassination. Buchanan’s attempt to prove Scotland a con- 
stitutional monarchy simply does not hold water. Consequently, while from the point 
of view of history the treat:se is important, from the point of view of historicity it does 
not carry too much weight W. Sranrorp Re, McGill University 


THE HANOVERIANS, 1714-1815. By V. H. H. Green. (New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1949, pp. 509, $2.75.) This volume is a brief survey of English history 
in the eighteenth century, intended as a textbook for English students “whether at 
school, training college or university” and as an introduction to the period for the 
general reader, It is based on a solid core of political history, beginning with a descrip- 
tion of the constitution in the eighteenth century and running through the traditional 
topics of eighteenth centuzy political history from the establishment of the Hanover- 
jans to Britain at war w.th the French Revolution and Napoleon, Interspersed be- 
tweén these chapters are >thers on the beginnings of the agricultural and industrial 
revolutions (chapter 1x), the religious movements associated with the Wesleys and 
the evangelicals (chapter x), and the development of the British Empire from 1714 
to 1815 (chapter xn). All this is commonplace enough, but what is unusual in a book 
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of this sort is the exceptional beauty of Mr. Green’s Erglish style, which is in perfect 
accord with his eighteenth century matter. The further excellence of Mr. Green’s 
work lies in the freshness of his approach which leads to questioning of accepted ac- 
counts, in the wealth of new illustrative material which is introduced, and in the use 
of the results of monogtaphic research such as the work of Basil Williams and of 
L. B, Namier. In spite of many fine qualities in the work there seems to be a kind of 
hesitancy in discarding traditional views completely. Taus the treatment of the duke 
of Newcastle and his brother Henry Pelham is much more just than older accounts 
based on Horace Walpole, Lord Hervey, and Lord Macaulay, without, however, free- 
ing itself from their corrosive observations. The elde- Pitt is treated traditionally 
enough even though he is livened up by being compared to Winston Churchill, per- 
haps not altogether happily in view of the fact that Pitt presided over the creation of 
the British Empire rather than its dissolution. The treatment of the American Revolu- 
tion is deft but it is scarcely satisfactory to say that the separation of the colonies was 
the inevitable result of the circumstances of English and American conditions without 
considering many other factors which entered into the matter. It is coming to be 
the opinion of certain publicists of the present time that history ought to inculcate 
patriotism. Mr. Green is on the side of those angels. For in spite of seeming objec- 
tivity he is really a subtle propagandist for the greatness of British policy, the right- 
ness of British acquisitions of territory, and the souncness of the British point of 
view. He imparts the sense that Britain’s enemies were always wrong, that while 
there was something sinister about French imperialism British imperialism was all 
sweetness and light, and that British statesmen, however befuddled in domestic 
policy, always had the right of it in foreign affairs. Because of the prevalence of these 
points of view, the volume will have only slight appeal for use in American university 
classes, F. C. Derz, University of Ilinois 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 1760-1830. By T. S. Ashton, Professor of Eco- 
nomic History in the University of London. [The Home University Library of Mod- 
ern Knowledge, No. 204.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1948, pp. 167, $2.00.) 
Professor Ashton’s contribution to the Home University Library will no doubt serve 
well the purpose of the publishers of that series. Certainly the author has garnered 
the “fruits of sound learning” on a subject of perennia! interest to students in the 
generic sense as well as those of the academic species. He has for many years made 
contributions of his own: to our knowledge of the epochal changes in England com- 
monly described by the title. He has now made effective use also of the many mono- 
graphs by others in recent decades, His interpretation cf events is well considered 
and mature. The harsher effects of the changes are viewed in the appropriate setting 
of earlier conditions and of wartime distortions. An occasional point of view, as for 
example on the role of the interest rate, may be questioned. But the book is largely 2 
factual summary. The details of earlier industry, technica! innovations, capital, labor, 
changing attitudes, and public policies are woven skillfully into the fabric. The reader 
derives a sense of the revolutionary effects of the changes and yet of natural sequence 
and of the somehow expected nature of successive developments. Although designed 
for “Home University” students, the book should be useful to a wide range of pro- 
fessional students, even to those who are acquainted wich the monographic litera- 
ture, The reader not too well acquainted with the history of the period may find that 
the introductory chapter overestimates his knowledge; ae might profitably begin 
with the second chapter and view the first as a concluding essay. 

Wirt Bowen, Washington, D. C. 
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JAMES WATT AND THE HISTORY OF STEAM POWER. By lvor B. Hart. [Life 
of Science Library.] (New York, Henry Schuman, 1949, pp. viii, 250, $4.00.) This 
account of James Watt is meant for the general public. The first 150 pages are given to 
Watt's early years and to the history of steam power and Watts forerunners, such as 
Papin, Savery, and Newcomen. The lastnamed certainly produced a sturdy engine; 
specimens of it were still wozking in the mines in Germany in the first third of the 
nineteenth century, as the author might well have noted. The last three eighths of the 
book deals with Watts engine and its manufacture. Watt was undoubtedly a mech- 
anical genius and deserves al the credit that came to him in his day and since, but 
he could thank his lucky stars that Matthew Boulton took him on as a partner; and 
both were fortunate that not far from their factory in Soho a great ironcaster, John 
Wilkinson, was able to apply his method for boring cannon to the production of 
cylinders for their engines. As the author points out, the firm bought parts and as- 
sembled the engines much as modern automobile makers do. The more you read 
about Watt the more the greatness of Boulton as the top industrialist of the eighteenth 
century stands out. I am glad to note the names of key mechanics, but in the account 
of infringements the author missed the one dramatic episode: when the partners were 
sure they had caught Baron Stein, then a young bureaucrat under Frederick the 
Great, trying to filch their designs by bribing employees. There are other very inter- 
esting aspects of the plant az Soho that would have made the account less pedestrian. 
The drawings of engines, etc., help the nontechnical reader—at least they were meant 
to. The book will do, but when one thinks of brief accounts of Watt and Boulton, old 
Samuel Smiles must not be forgotten. G. S. F. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY BEFORE THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR, ESPECIALLY DURING THE PERIOD 1880-1914. By F. Gosses. 
Translated from the Dutch by Miss E. C. van der Gaaf. (Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1948, 
pp. 172, bound 17.50 fl, urbound 15 fl.) This book deals with the machinery which 
before 1914 shaped and exzcuted British foreign policy. It covers the relation of the 
Foreign Secretary to public opinion, the sovereign, the cabinet, and the Prime Min- 
ister. Together with a promised sequel on the workings of the Foreign Office it is de- 
signed as an aid to those who wish to explore Gooch and Temperley's British Docu- 
ments on the Origins of the War and similar sources for the diplomatic history of the 
period. It is based largely on the memoirs and biographies of British statesmen, but 
the author has also leaned heavily on the standard accounts of Bagehot, Low, Lowell, 
Laski, Muir, Jennings, anc Keith. Introductory chapters place the Foreign Secretary 
and his office against the social and political background of the day. In spite of the ad- 
vance of political democracy, it was evident that before 1914 the classes still ruled and 
at the Foreign Office were especially strong. With few exceptions the incumbents were 
peers who sat in the House of Lords. Even Sir Edward Grey was of the gentry and 
it was not until the Labotr party’s advent to office that men of humble birth, such as 
MacDonald, Henderson, and Bevin, could aspire to this post, The unique position of 
the Foreign Secretary is emphasized. He was less of the politician and amateur and 
more of the expert than any of his colleagues. His relations with the Prime Minister 
were always close. As forzign policy was the business of the whole government, the 
cabinet took a greater interest in his department than any other. He kept the cabinet 
aware of developments there by means of a daily “confidential print,” so that policy 
could be discussed with every member well supplied with facts. The author, inci- 
dentally, concludes that, contrary to Lloyd George’s assertions, under Grey the informa- 
tion supplied to the cabinzt left nothing to be desired. The writer emphasizes the fact 
that, although the authority of the crown continued longer in the field of foreign af- 
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fairs than elsewhere, any theory of its survival into the present century is only a 
legend. He also points out that, however slight ‘the power of Parliament may have 
been in concrete cases, in broad outline foreign policy was always adapted to parlia- 
mentary views; and especially when it was a question of the supreme decision on peace 
or war it was not the government but public opinion embodied in the House of Com- 
mons that had the last word, Cart F. Brann, Stanford University 


STATE INTERVENTION IN GREAT BRITAIN: A STUDY OF ECONOMIC 
CONTROL AND SOCIAL RESPONSE, 1914-1919. By Samuel J. Hurwitz, Brook- 
lyn College, [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 546.] (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1949, pp. x, 321, $4.00.) The author defines the sub- 
ject of this book as “a study of the impact of the First World War on the role of gov- 
ernment in the economy” of Great Britain. He devotes the first fifty pages to a sur- 
vey of the political history of “The Liberal Decade” preceding the war. In Section II 
he describes in detail the development of government controls of labor and industry, 
from the policy of “business as usual” in 1914 to virtual “total control” before the 
war's end.’ Expediency, he points out, was the only general guiding principle in the 
adoption and extension of controls, J. A. Salter aptly described the common pattern: 
“. . . control was extended step by step by the compelling Zorce of circumstances. It 
was already almost complete before it was adopted as a deliberate policy. Each new 
extension was normally undertaken reluctantly as the only method of meeting an 
immediate emergency.” Section HI, “The Reaction of the Nation,” is devoted largely 
to the reaction of labor to the war and to wartime controls. The book is equipped 
with the usual apparatus of scholarship: a substantial index, an extensive bibliography, 
and voluminous footnotes. This reviewer found the many long textual footnotes dis- 
tracting from the text itself, and he often wished that they had been omitted or that 
their substance had been better digested and included in the text. The subject of the 
book is important and timely, and within the limits he has set Mr. Hurwitz has cov- 
ered it thoroughly and competently, The very limitations which he has placed upon 
the subject are, however, the source of an important shortcoming in the book. It does 
not show how the British experience in wartime economic controls influenced sub- 
sequent British policy, and, although Mr. Hurwitz affirms that there are “lessons for 
our day” in his subject, it does not indicate what the lessons are. In the preface the 
author states that the former topic is outside the scope of his study, but most of his 
readers will wish that he had broadened its scope and devoted less time and space to 
detailed and sometimes repetitious description of the development of controls in the 
four years of war and given at least his own reflections on thei- continuing significance. 

Dav H. Pinkney, University of Missouri 


THE DIARY OF SIMEON PERKINS, 1766-1780. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Harold A. Innis. [The Publications of the Champlain Society, Volume XXIX.] 
(Toronto, the Society, 1948, pp. xxxiv, 298.) This diary is the most substantial and 
revealing single source for the history of New England’s occupation of Nova Scotia 
after the expulsion of the Acadians. Its author, a native of Norwich, Connecticut, was 
a resourceful entrepreneur, with useful credit affiliations, wno joined the Liverpool 
settlement on the Atlantic shore in 1762 at the age of twenty-seven and remained to 
die there, fifty years later. He did so in spite of violent ecoromic fluctuations and a 
long grueling period of privateering during the American Revolution, both of which 
made less able or resolute men give up. The terse entries published here (fairly con- 
tinuous, May, 1766-March, 1780) are cumulatively revealing cf the economic, political, 
and social activities of a characteristic seaport settlement, although the reader needs to 
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know the tricks and tricls of the Revolutionary years in order to interpre: scores of 
cryptic statements made then. Liverpool had aimed to be a fishing port but fairly 
quickly found lumbering (pine and oak) more profitable and used its superior posi- 
tion to develop shipbuilding, chartering, and maritime trade. Several public offices and 
complicated private business seem to have necessitated Perkins’ diary, but church af- 
fairs, mercantile arbitrations, echoes of the outside world and gossip about the local 
one gave it a variegated flavor. In many ways, its author personified the part of New 
England expansionism taat dominated Nova Scotia after 1710, occupied it after get- 
ting rid of most of the Acadians, strove in vain to be treated as neutral in the Revo- 
lution, and then tried to replace New England within the surviving empire. Profes- 
sor Innis’ perceptive introduction, supported by page references, establishes the prin- 
cipal themes of the reco-d, but it might have been salutary to be more explicit about 
why he could not publish it in more complete form. Another three years would have 
carried Perkins and his town through their losses and unprofitable counterprivateer- 
ing to the peace. The portion now published deserved slightly more thorough editing 
and would have been better with a map and with the year printed on each page. 
J. B. Bresner, Columbia University 


THE GREAT AWAKENING IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1776-1809. By Maurice W. Arm- 
strong, Professor of History, Ursinus College. [Studies in Church History, Volume 
VIL] (Hartford, Amerizan Society of Church History, 1948, pp. x, 141, $3.00.) This 
careful study is an intersting illustration of how American history overlaps Canadian 
history. Before the American Revolution and right afterward Nova Scotia was colonized 
chiefly from New England, and so the church history of Nova Scotia is z projection 
of that of New England. Most of the pre-Revolutionary migrants were Congrega- 
tionalists, who established ten churches in the new settlements. The minority were 
Baptists, who formed four churches; and Presbyterians, who joined with their fellow 
Scotch-Irish direct fram Ulster to organize four other churches. The Church of Eng- 
land, supported by the government, was already there but its adherents were relatively 
few until the morrow of the Revolution, when the influx of Loyalists trebled the 
population and seemed about to make this church overshadow any other religious 
body in the colony. Yet the Baptists, whose churches had all disappeared before the 
Revolution, were to revive, to absorb the Congregationalists, and to make great in- 
roads upon the Anglicans. Frontier conditions were largely responsible for this out- 
come, New England Congregationalism was dying in Nova Scotia when the Revolu- 
tion administered the final blow. By 1775 half the Congregational pulpits were va- 
cant, and the war added to the loss of ministers, With the failure of organized religion, 
a vigorous unorganized religion sprang up. It was more suited to the needs of the 
crude social environment, and it provided spiritual compensation for the enforced 
neutrality of these Yankees. This was “The Great Awakening,” the work of Henry 
Alline, a young man whose schooling had stopped when, as a lad of twelve, he mi- 
grated with his parents from Rhode Island. From the commencement of his wander- 
ing mission in 1776 until his death in 1785 his impassioned preaching remade the re- 
ligious life of the province. His Newlight churches, which recall those of New Eng- 
land a generation previously, flourished for another decade, Then ecclesiasticism be- 
gan to triumph over individualism, and immersion over pedobaptism. The transition 
from Newlight to Baptist was completed in 1809. 

A. L. Burt, University of Minnesota 


ARCHIVES YEAR BOOK FOR SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. Published by au- 
thority of the Minister of the Interior. Edited by Coenraad Beyers, et al. Three vol- 
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umes: Eighth Year, Ninth Year, Tenth Year (1945-47). (Cape Town, Cape Times 
for Government Printer, 1947-1948, pp. xii, 337; [xi], 495; [xviii], 304, each 12s, 6d. 
bound, ros. unbound.) The most industrious and productive centers of historical 
research in South Africa are, as these and previous volumes indicate, the Afri- 
kaans universities. South African history is especially full of those tangled problems 
where legality, emotion, ambition, chicanery crowd together to create a controversy 
so intractable that history labors for generations to seek, not a definitive answer, but 
simply a clear statement of the issues. Such a controversy was the British annexation 
of the diamond fields which is here closely studied under the title of the “Annexation 
of Griqualand West.” This is like the problem of the first annexation by the Trans- 
vaal in 1877 or the Jameson Raid. Dr. Oberholster has worked fearlessly through a 
mass of documents. He writes with a sense of order and cantinuity which do credit 
to his teachers at the University of Stellenbosch. He makes a genuine effort, often 
lacking in South African historical writing, to take into account externa! forces aris- 
ing in Great Britain or in other parts of the empire, which nevertheless directly in- 
fluenced South Africa. Such a tangled problem as the annexation of Griqualand West 
does not lend itself to simple historical conclusions. Dr. Oberholster is still inclined to 
lay too much individual stress on the effect of diamonds oa the British decision to 
annex the Diamond Fields. Actually, as Dr. Oberholster himself recognizes but does 
not sufficiently stress, the annexation was a step, arbitrary and legally not altogether 
defensive, in reconsidering the policy of withdrawal which had begun with the Land 
River Convention in 1852. (Volume for 1945.) There were periods in the eighteenth 
century when practically every single employee of the Dutck East India Company at 
the Cape was a German, and most of them stayed to add tkeir blood to the Hugue- 
not and Dutch who produced the present-day Afrikaner people, This list of approxi- 
mately 4,000 Germans who came to the Cape between 1652 and 1806 is the most com- 
plete list compiled to date. (Volume for 1946.) Can there be a definitive interpretation 
of the Boer War and its causes? Many years ago a teacher told me that S, R. Gardi- 
ner had written the “definitive” history of his chosen period of English history. Few 
historians today would maintain that there ever can be a definitive, in the sense of a 
final and complete, interpretation of any period or any prodlem which, like Stuart 
England or the Boer War, produced currents that continue to influence modern life. 
The historical reinterpretation of the Boer War will go on zs long as the themes of 
independence, nationalism, and racial distinctness, which draw their strength from 
the events of the nineteenth century, are powerful influences in modern South African 
politics, Since political life in the Union has entered upon a new phase with the de- 
feat of Smuts in the 1948 elections, the time has probably come for another rewriting 
of the Boer War and its causes. Dr. Maria Hugo’s thesis on “The Franchise Problem 
of the South African Republic” is a well presented and admirably documented state- 
ment of the traditional republican case against British intervention in the domestic 
life of the South African Republic before the outbreak of war. A somewhat inflexible 
acceptance of the legalistic and juridical arguments for the republican case has its 
limiting effect on her general conclusions. (Volume for 1947.) 
C. W. ve Krewret, Cornell University 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


CARDIN LE BRET (1558-1655) ET LA DOCTRINE DE LA SOUVERAINETÉ. 
By Gilbert Picot. (Nancy, Société d'Impressions typographiques, 1948, pp. 229.) This 
excellent monograph fills a definite need in providing the first detailed study of the 
life and the work of an outstanding French jurisconsult of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, Cardin Le Bret, seigneur de Flacourt et de Millaubourg. 
Cardin Le Bret came from a notable family whose political services to the French 
crown began in the reign of Henry II and continued until the very end of the mon- 
archy. In his long life of nearly a century, Le Bret had a distinguished legal career. 
During the reign of Henry IV he served as avocat général in the Cour des Aides and 
later in the parlement of Paris; then under Cardinal Richelieu he was entrusted, along 
with the chancellor Séguier, with the internal administration of France. At the time 
of Le Bret's death in 1625 he was the doyen of the powerful Council of State, In the 
opinion of the reviewer cne of the most valuable sections of Dr. Picot's study is his de- 
tailed and critical analysis of Le Bret's Traité de la Souveraineté du Roy. With this 
work as a basis the author has presented a lucid exposition of the various elements of 
seventeenth century absolutism. A ten-page bibliography, listing both printed and 
manuscript materials, indicates the thoroughness of Dr. Picot's researches. His work 
is extensively footnoted throughout, This monograph is a valuable contribution to 
the study of the evolution of French constitutional thought as it is revealed in a specific 
body of writings. Bernerd C. WEBER, University of Alabama 


AULARD, HISTORIEN DE LA RÉVOLUTION FRANCAISE. By Georges Belloni. 
(Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1949, pp. xvi, 193, 400 fr.) Written by a 
former student of Aulard's who turned from historical research to the aovel, this 
volume displays the accuracy of the historian but the popular and literary appeal of 
the imaginative writer. Following a personal preface by Albert Bayet, son-in-law of 
Aulard, Belloni recreates Aulard as a very human professor, public citizen, and a 
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figure who illustrates the history of the Third French Republic. The book has three 
parts: the savant in nineteen chapters, the citizen in eleven, and the apostle in four- 
teen, with an epilogue to republican democrats of France today. Mere enumeration 
of the multiplicity of chapters demonstrates the form of the book: a series of flashes 
or sketches about Aulard, each presented with dramatic clarity and convincing unity, 
which makes the volume absorbing reading. The historiar. will be most interested in 
the first part, which breathes the admiration of the student for his “maître.” Every 
historian should read chapter v of Part I: “the ten commandments of historical 
method.” All of Part I makes vivid the profound historical research of Aulard, how he 
did more than any other single individual to form an entire generation of French 
scholars, and how he made the French Revolution a part of the intellectual heritage 
of the Third French Republic, and indeed, as Belloni recognizes, of subsequent demo- 
cratic thought. Aulard’s training as historian, his evolution as professor at the Sor- 
bonne, his historical conclusions, his ideals as savant, are cogently described, The 
book also attests Aulard’s keen sense of humor, his generosity, his idealism. Belloni 
refutes Aulard’s critics in respect to his attitude toward Danton, and also charges of 
hostility to religion. One may almost say that “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” was 
the religious faith that Aulard held; preached as historian, and perpetuated in his 
writings. Aulard entered into the political life of his times, without sectarian or par- 
tisan view, and interpreted history through the present. He was a republican, a demo- 
crat, and, parallel with his humanitarian patriotism toward France, was his advocacy 
of world peace and the League of Nations. His warnings, drawn from history, passed 
too often unheeded by contemporary politicians, Aulard emerges as a live personality 
and a great historian. The reviewer hopes that the biography will stimulate again the 
study of the French Revolution, based upon Aulard’s historical methods, and revive 
again France’s Revolutionary heritage. B.F.H. 


THE TIGER OF FRANCE: CONVERSATIONS WITH CLEMENCEAU. By Wythe 
Williams. (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949, pp. x, 315, $4.50.) This un- 
pretentious volume is a readable and colorful addition to tke long list of works on the 
Tiger. It comes from the hand of a veteran American newspaper reporter who first 
met Clemenceau in 1913. Meeting developed into friendship, friendship ripened into 
intimacy, and intimacy, at least on Mr. Williams’ side, cor verged upon idolatry. Not 
that Clemenceau could not be wrong; he simply was not, and the author has him on 
the side of the angels in the tremendous polemics and feuds that marked his public 
life. But the author grants that in private life not even his Tiger was completely do- 
mesticated, If this book makes no contribution to the reccrd, it is only fair to point 
out that Mr. Williams makes no effort in that direction. The author’s concern is with 
Clemenceau’s version of what happened. No doubt the ccnversations, as reproduced 
from notes, are not invariably letter accurate, but that is not particularly important, for 
the spirit of the Tiger animates the words anyhow. Covering a wide range of deeds 
and persons—the great figures of national life and also relatives and domestics—and 
enlivened by little touches of atmosphere such as one could expect from a careful re- 
porter, the book is thoroughly honest, and unusually modest on the part of the writer, 
who was obviously liked and trusted by his hero, It gives us a Clemenceau in the raw, 
so to speak. While it conveys to the reader a keen sense of his extraordinary personality, 
it also does much to indicate the terrific impact that this republican cyclone made 
upon his countrymen through his passionate likes and hates, his ferocity of temper, 
his lacerating wit, his great moral and physical courage, his disillusionment in man 
and his love for France. Leo GersHoY, New York University 
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Dec. 

J. Gicor. Visite 4 Chaumont da représentant du peuple Ruhl en 1793. Les cahiers Haut-Marnais, 
Jan.-Feb., Mar.—Apr. 

E, CAMPAGNAC. La légende dantonienne. Ann. hist. de la Révolution française, Jan-Mar. 

Marc Boutotseav. Notes sur la police parisienne en Pan III. Ibid. 
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Maurice SCHOFIELD. Laplace: The Newton of France. Contemp. Rev., June. 

G. P. GoocH. Marie Theresa and Marie Antoinette [VIII-IX]. Ibid., May, June. 

Rozert B. Hourman. The Ca-holic Church in Napoleonic Propaganda. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Général J. RecnauLrT. Les mminations dans la Légion d’honneur de 1802 à 1816. Rev. hist. de 
Varmée, Mar. 

Louis MapELin. Moscou 1813. Rev. des deux mondes, May 1. 

J. Daurry. Sur un imprimé retrouvé du Comte de Saint-Simon. dun, hist. de la Révolution fran- 
çaise, Oct-Dec. 

MarceL REINHARDT. Chatecubriand et la question constitutionnelle au début de la première 
restauration. Rev. hist., Jaa—Mar. 

Mis pu Four DE La LonpE. Le Paris de 1840. Le monde français, June. 

J. B. DuroseLtE. L'attitude politique et sociale des catholiques francais en 1848. Rev. d'hist. de 
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Articles on Revolutions of 1€43. Études d’hist. mod. et contemp., 1948. 

Epovarp DoLLÉaNs. Louis-Auguste Blanqui. Critique, Mar. 
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Davip S. Lannes. French Entrepreneurship and Industrial Growth in the Nineteenth Century. 
Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 

ARTHUR L. Dunnam. The Ezonomic History of France, 1815-1870 [bibliographical article]. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

Marcarer G. Myers. The Nationalization of Banks in France. Pol. Sci. Quar., June. 

ALBERT MILHAUD. Le centrisme et la tradition republicaine. Rev. polit. et parl., June. 
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Capitaine Garros. Préludes aux invasions de la Belgique. Rev. hist. de l’armée, Mar. 
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Général De Larrre. Foch. Rev. des deux mondes, Feb. 15. 

AwbrÉ pe LañouLaYE. Un graad diplomate: J. J. Jusserand. 1bid., July 1. 
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Heinricn Baron. Le secret de septembre 1938. Documents, Feb. 

Marcer Donosti. La conférence de Munich. Rev. des deux mondes, Feb. 15. 

René La Bruyère. Questions actuelles—La renaissance du pavillon national [on the French 
fleet, 1939 and today]. Ibid., May 1. 

Jacques Lacour-Gayer. Le débordement législatif (1935-49). Ibid., June 15. 

Davo IncBER. Général de Lattre de Tassigny. Contemp. Rev., Dec. 
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Jacques pz RicaumorT. Victor de Mortemart et la cour de Napoleon I°, Rev. de Paris, Feb. 

FLeurtor pe LancLe. Le portefeuille de Talleyrand. I, Fouché. II, Correspondance avec l'empereur. 
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THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 


HISTOIRE DU GRAND-DUCHÉ DE LUXEMBOURG. By Paul Weber, Professeur à 
l'Université Libre de Bruxelles. [Collection Lebègue, gme Série, No. 97.] (Brussels, Of- 
fice de Publicité, 1949, pp. 74, 35 fr.) Baedeker’s, Cook’s Guide and seven other fleshless 
items are all the entries to be found in the United States catalogue dealing with Luxem- 
burg, and in five of these Luxemburg is treated in an “. .. and...” manner—i.e., 
Luxembourg and Her Neighbors or Belgium and Luxembourg. Therefore, the work 
by Professor Weber seemed to fill an important lacuna. A perusal of the impressive- 
sounding Histoire evokes disappointment because of its brevity (the so-called five chap- 
ters average less than fifteen pages, yet the work begins with “Les Origines” and ends 
with 1944). It is also disappointing because the reader would never suspect that the 
Luxembourgeois ever had a will or ideas, interests or inclinations until the last eight 
pages of the book when the Nazi terror begins. From the pre-Christian era until 1944 
Weber’s Histoire delineates the labyrinthine fortunes of the rulers; the political, eco- 
nomic, religious, literary, and artistic endeavors of the people are completely ignored. 
Perhaps they were of no moment to the rulers throughout these centuries. These en- 
deavors are yet to be described. Or does Belgian Professor Weber feel that his task 
is done with the statement about “minuscule Luxembourg’s” being a “sister nation” of 
Belgium? One wonders, then, whether Luxemburg will rate even more meager treat- 
ment as a member of Benelux. Louis Kestensenc, University of Houston 
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W. J. Formsma. Vormen van bestuur ten plattelande in de noordoostelijke provincies véér 1795. 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner 


THE REINTERPRETATION OF LUTHER. By Edgar M. Carlson. (Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1948, pp. 256, $3.50.) Students of the history of Christianity in gen- 
eral and of the Reformation in particular will welcome this scholarly analysis of the 
fruits of a half century of Swedish scholarship in the field of historical theology. Pro- 
fessor Carlson, the president of Gustavus Adolphus College, maintains that Swedish 
Lutheranism, which was spared the many controversies exper:enced by Protestantism 
in Germany, stands in a closer relation than the latter not only to the medieval church 
but to Luther’s theological position prior to 1518. As a comsequence, he feels, the 
Swedish scholars, particularly those connected with the University of Lund and led 
by Bishop Aulén and Professors Anders Nygren and Ragnar Bring, have contributed 
much toward a clearer understanding of Christianity, The unique contribution of 
these Swedish scholars is their development of an analytical, “historical-systematic” 
method of approach which lays particular emphasis upon “rnotif-research,” that is, 
the search for the central affirmation which gives unity to a system of ideas. By ap- 
plying this method to the theology of Luther, they have given us the following “re- 
interpretation” of the reformer: The center of his theology is the personal, theocentric 
relationship with God through the mediation of Jesus Christ. His own struggles, in- 
volving theocentricity as opposed to egocentricity, are part of a cosmic conflict between 
God and the devil, the solution of which is to be found in the dynamic, dramatic, 
atoning victory on the cross, which is revealed to man both in history and contem- 
porary experience. In harmony with his dynamic view of revelation, Luther con- 
ceives the church as that visible institution through which the Gospel is freely preached 
and the sacraments are freely administered. The basic motivation for the saving act is 
God's agape, or divine love for man, which overcomes the egocentric eros of man 
when he becomes a believer, Professor Carlson believes that Luther, thus interpreted, 
has much to offer to the leaders of the evangelical and ecumenical movements of our 
day. Harotp J. Grimm, Ghio State University 


DEUTSCHLAND UND WESTEUROPA: DREI AUFSATZE. By Rudolf Stadelmann. 
(Schloss Laupheim-Wiirttemberg, Ulrich Steiner, 1948, pp. iii, 177.) This little vol- 
ume—a collection of three essays dedicated to Dr. Gerhard Ritter on his sixtieth 
birthday— does not, as the title might seem to imply, trace the relations of Germany 
and Western Europe from earliest times to the present. Rather, it confines itself to 
three aspects of these relationships. In the first essay, entitled “Germany and the 
Revolutions of Western Europe,” Stadelmann attempts to explein the lack of a gen- 
uine revolutionary sentiment in Germany. He maintains that the failure to execute a 
successful revolution on the English or French model was not due, as some historians 
have pointed out, to the conservative influence of Lutheranism nor to the fact that 
French Revolutionary ideas were largely carried to Germany by conquering Jacobins 
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who, like Louis XIV before them, were partly motivated by expansionist ambitions. 
Repelled by the excesses of the French revolutionists, like Burke in England, many 
thoughtful Germans, in retrospect, concluded that an enlightened despotism, as prac- 
ticed by a Frederick the Great or Joseph II, would accomplish more in terms of hu- 
man freedom than any revolution. The second essay, entitled “Taine and the Politi- 
cal Ideology of the Frerch Bourgeoisie,” attempts to disprove the thesis of the French 
ultra-conservatives that the “revolutionary bacillus,’ which they regard as responsible 
for all the confusion and disorder in Europe, was Anglo-German in origin. After 
carefully tracing the growth of Taine’s political ideas, the author points out to what 
extent French conservatism was influenced by English liberals and German historians. 
The final essay, “The Epoch of Anglo-German Naval Rivalry,” surveys the origin, 
course, and disastrous consequences of Tirpitz’s naval policies. Stadelmann explodes 
the legend that Bismar=k in 1891 had given his consent, in the main, to the enlarge- 
ment of the German navy along the lines suggested by Tirpitz. He shows that the 
admiral's military approach to naval strategy and his lack of political insight and fore- 
sight ultimately led to the most tragic results. It was “Tirpitz who threw the stone 
into the vessel that wes already brimful, thereby causing it to overflow. . . . It was 
he who made Germany’s position unbearable in the circle of the great powers of 
Europe” (p. 119). The three essays are clearly written, fully documented, and def- 
initely stimulating. Ricuarp H, Bauer, University of Maryland 


THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. Edited by Gabriel A. Al- 
mond, (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1949, pp. viii, 345, $4.00.) 
This symposium devo:es three chapters to the history of liberal forces in Germany 
prior to VE Day and four to the policies followed by the occupying powers in the 
fields of economics, governmental organization, political parties, and cultural re- 
orientation. The authcrs—Eugene N. Anderson, Wolfgang H. Kraus, Gabriel A. Al- 
mond, Fred H. Sanderson, Hans Meyerhoff, Vera F. Eliasberg and Clara Menck— 
“in most cases . . . shared in common or related work during the war years,” pre- 
sumably in the Depa-tment of State or the Office of Strategic Services. Their dis- 
cussion of an extremely complicated and controversial subject is temperate and well 
balanced. They do noz yield to the temptation to overestimate the strength of the lib- 
eral and resistance elements in pre-1945 Germany, nor do they unduly magnify the 
difficulties of the task the occupying powers set themselves when they undertook to 
make a peaceful and a democratic Germany. Professor Anderson, for example, in 
his historical survey r-ghtly emphasizes the manner in which Bismarck put his stamp 
on modern Germany but at the same time the author makes quite clear the impor- 
tance of the liberal cpposition to the Iron Chancellor, especially before 1870. Aside 
from its value as a scholarly summary of current research and recent developments in 
its field, the outstanding feature of the volume, in the opinion of this reviewer, is the 
chapter on cultural reorientation contributed by Clara Menck, one of the editors of 
Die Neue Zeitung, U. S. Zone. Written from the standpoint of one of the objects of 
our “re-education” efforts, it shows that as yet the occupying powers have accom- 
plished little if anything of lasting value and that, in fact, we have made scarcely 
any effort worthy of the richest nation in the world. Three years after the occupation 
she could still write, “In the British and American zones the size of editions [of news- 
papers] is greatly limited by the scarcity of newsprint. .. . Many of the papers can 
appear only two or three times a week and consist only of four to six pages” (p. 299). 
It is difficult to resist her conclusion (p. 306) that “the struggle for democracy in Ger- 
many will only begir in earnest when normal conditions of life provide opportunities 
for a genuine ‘grass roots’ democracy. These conditions will only be present when 
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there is no longer an irreconcilable conflict between the des>erate physical needs of 
the individual and his duties as a citizen.” 
MARSHALL KNAPPEN, University of Michigan 


THE AFRICAN MANDATES IN WORLD POLITICS. By Rayford W. Logan, 
Chairman, History Department of Howard University. (Washington, Public. Affairs 
Press, 1948, pp. 220, cloth $4.00, paper $3.00.) The African Mandates in World Poli- 
tics is a study of Germany's demands for return of its African colonies. Dr. Logan 
shows that these demands were formulated fourteen years before Hitler came to 
power, and that the Communists were the only German political faction to oppose 
them vigorously and consistently. Although the National Socialist party was “among 
the strongest advocates of the recovery of the colonies,” Hitler personally was more 
interested in eastward expansion. After he became chancellor, Hitler did raise the 
colonial issue persistently, but Dr. Logan believes that the pattern of German colonial 
propaganda was to formulate a demand and then to wholly oz partially disavow it if 
it aroused too much unfavorable criticism in England. Dr. Logan's last chapter is an 
interesting description of the “new Monroe Doctrine for Africa enforced for the 
benefit of Germany and Italy” which Hitler planned in antic:pation of German vic- 
tory. Hitler hoped to buy Spanish and French support by offering Spain territory in 
French North Africa, and promising France territorial compensations at the conclu- 
sion of peace with England. Belgium, Britain, and Portugal would have lost their 
African possessions in this new partition, The author’s treatment of the subject con- 
tains more summary than analysis. He has described in conside-able detail the debates 
on the German colonial issue in the German, French, and British parliaments. He 
has also studied the files of the Voelkischer Beobachter, the London Times, and Le 
Temps, and the records of the Nuremberg trials. The book might be more valuable 
if it devoted greater attention to analyzing the views it describes, Dr. Logan tells us 
without comment that such able Britishers as Arnold Toynbee (p. 85), Lord Lugard 
(p. 83), and Lord Hailey (p. 156) spoke in favor of returning colonies to Germany 
under certain conditions, It would be interesting to have this point of view analyzed 
in detail. Bryce Wood's book, Peaceful Change and the Colonial Problem (New York, 
1940), which deals primarily with British reactions to German colonial claims, might 
have been suggestive to Dr. Logan in this regard. From Dr. Logan’s reference to 
American writers on German colonial claims (p. v) it appears that he overlooked 
Wood’s volume. He also fails to mention Dr. Mary E. Townsend’s articles on the sub- 
ject. Vernon McKay, Washington, D. C. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE AUSTRIAN PEASANT, 1740-1798. By Edith 
Murr Link. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 544.] (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1949, pp. 204, $3.00.) Sounc scholarship, a lively 
style, and occasional bits of whimsical humor characterize this brief but important 
doctoral dissertation on the improvement in the status of the Avstrian peasant during 
the reigns of Maria Theresa and Joseph II. During this half century from 1740 to 
1790, the serf-peasant of German Austria ceased in effect to be the subject of a feudal 
lord and became instead a citizen of the state. The emancipation of these peasants 
had its origin not so much in the conservative Maria Theresa’s concern for this large 
group of her subjects as in her desire for greater centralization of the government 
and a more efficient and productive system of taxation, Hence there was no “self- 
conscious” peasant-reform movement as such. Agrarian reform merely seemed basic 
and inevitable as an approach to any major governmental reform project. But -on 
this incidental foundation, Joseph II, with his philosophy of equalitarianism and his 
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determination to do waatever seemed sensible to him regardless of tradition or of 
the feelings of anyone else, built a structure of almost complete emancipation. The 
crown of his efforts was a decree of February, 1789, which aimed at a “perfectly 
equal distribution” of future land taxes and generally freed the peasant from labor 
services and other burdensome and obnoxious obligations to his landlord. During 
the process, Joseph earned for himself, among other derisive epithets coined by dis- 
gruntled nobles, the title of “Peasant God.” But neither this nor other farms of pro- 
test had much effect on the policies of the “People’s Emperor.” Yet before long there 
did come not only a halt in, but an undoing of, some of Joseph’s work. It came as a 
result of the reaction in Central Europe to the events of the French Revolution and 
Joseph’s own untimely death in 1790. His brother, Leopold II, and his nephew, 
Francis IL, because of a desire to settle the upheaval stirred up by Joseph, because of 
the exigencies of the foreign situation, and because of personal inclinations soon 
checked the reform movement. A law of September, 1798, once again officially ap- 
proved labor service by the peasants, though it left the question of individual com- 
mutation to voluntary agreements between lords and subjects. Thus the state gave 
up its recently acquired role of protector of the peasant:and did not reassume it un- 
til many years later; but that story is told in Jerome Blum's Noble Landowners and 
Agriculture in Austria, 1815-1848. 
Warrer ConsugLo Lancsam, Wagner College 
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RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson 


THE CITY AND THE TSAR: PETER THE: GREAT AND THE MOVE TO 
THE WEST, 1648-1762. By Harold Lamb. (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1948, 
pp. x, 368, $4.50.) Haralé Lamb's story of Peter the Great, which he calls a “histori- 
cal narrative” as distinguished from his series of “biographical narratives,” adds little 
to our knowledge and understanding, or general interpretation, of the great ruler and 
his times, or of his immediate predecessors and followers and their times. The narra- 
tive’s chief virtue is the author’s evident penetration into the spirit of the period and 
his understanding of some of the principal actors, gained by extensive reading. While 
Peter's turbulent and e-ratic personality is on the whole well delineated, it is never- 
theless clear that the author's appraisal of Peter's character and reign, as well as of his 
father’s, is based largely on Kliuchevski, a fact which is indeed readily acknowledged 
in the narrative. Unfortunately, the historical narrative is marred by some rather 
serious faults. Mr. Lamb, for one thing, seems unable to differentiate between the 
central and the trivial in historical events. One never would guess from his frag- 
mentized and superficial description the true significance in Russian (and European) 
history of the Northern War, the individual battles thereof, or the treaties that punc- 
tuated it. This is equally true of the long contest with Turkey. The trivia simply 
drown out the significant. For an obscure reason, the author is particularly chary of 
dates, so much so that one is tempted to believe that he regards them either as a 
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superfluity or as a pernicious hindrance. A nonspecialist reader is well advised to keep 
beside him in reading this book a chronology as well as a chart of the Romanov fam- 
ily, for the story begins with Alexis and concludes with Catherine II. The dates of 
the treaties of Nerchinsk and of the Pruth and of the battles of Narva and Poltava need 
to be inferred. It is stated that Peter was proclaimed emperor, but the date of the 
event must be found elsewhere. On page 264 one is led to believe that Peter’s right to 
name his successor was granted him by the Senate in 1721, but 1722 is the correct date. 
The reader is hereby advised to resort to the index to determine the tenure of the 
sundry rulers of the period. Nor is the date of the establishment of the Supreme Secret 
Council given. An aversion to the use of first names appears to be another of the 
author’s idiosyncrasies, Ostermann is identified in the index as a “young German” 
and Yaguzhinski as a “follower.” Ostermann’s contribution to the reorganization of 
the administration receives, incidentally, little mention. Is it correct to say that the 
ulozhenie of 1649 (cited as “uluzhenie”), which was the principal code for two cen- 
turies, was “pretty well forgotten” by 1690 (p. 68)? What does “like the clang of 
Vyestnik” (p. 286) mean? And why “vudka” instead of “vodka”? “Lieshy” in Rus- 
sian folklore are either giants or dwarfs, but always males and never seductive 
maidens. “Schlachta” is a novel name for some class in Russia described as “officers of 
service” (p. 307). Matveev’s (cited as “Matviev”) first name is Artamon not Andrei; 
his son was named Andrei. His role, besides, is not sufficiently brought out. “Yaghuzin- 
sky” (“Yakhuzinsky” on p. 290) should be “Yaguzhinsky” or “Yagushinsky.” The 
clash between Peter and his son Alexis is inadequately treated, apart from the ex- 
cessively disjointed nature of the story. No mention is made of the fact that Charles VI 
of ‘Austria was Alexis’ brother-in-law, that Charles had a foreboding of the fate in 
store for Alexis, and that Peter made threats against Austria. In view of the general 
use, without italics, of terms such as siech, starshina, shapka, mir, katorga, and the 
like, the author might well have appended a glossary. The opening sentence in the 
foreword reads: “This is a story of a man, a city, and a land.” Of the man Peter, 
much is said, with emphasis on the historically unimportant: of the city, rather little; 
and of the land, considerably more is related, but in shapeless form. 
I. Sronz, Washington, D.C. 
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HaxoLo S. Benper. Anabaptist Manuscripts in the Archives of Erno, Czechoslovakia. Mensonite 
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i Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF TURKEY, 1481-1512. By Sydney Nettleton Fisher. 
[Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume XXX, Number 1.] (Urbana, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1948, pp. 125, cloth $2.50, paper $1.50.) The late Professor Lybyer 
is remembered for his Government of the Ottoman Empire in the time of Suleiman 
the Magnificent, but he should also be remembered as a leading authority in this 
country on Near Eastern affairs. Students of the Near East went to the University cf 
Illinois to seek his guidance and to enlist his counsels. Fo: more than a generation he 
encouraged and guided them in their studies, and this compact work of Professor 
Fisher is the latest of such studies to be published. It is a detailed account of the reign 
of Bayezid II, the son and successor of the conqueror of Constantinople. Besides being 
a well-rounded survey of Turkey’s foreign relations for tae period, the work may be 
taken as a biographical sketch of one who is often regarded as “the least significant 
of the first ten sultans.” Yet he who conquered Morea and extended the Ottoman rule 
to the northern and eastern Balkans, who eliminated Venetian supremacy in the 
eastern Mediterranean and contributed greatly to the consolidation of his empire, 
should not be dubbed “the least significant.” During more than half of his reign 
Bayezid II was at war, first with Egypt, then with Venice, and then with Persia; and 
in all of these his forces were victorious, The war with Venice is dealt with in con- 
siderable detail because material on that phase is most atundant. Incidentally this is 
some proof of the scarcity of Ottoman sources and the iadispensability of works in 
Western languages in the study of Ottoman history. The author has made good use 
of such works, especially Italian publications, It is well written, but rather confusing is 
the author’s transliteration of Turkish names and words; i: is not at all clear whether 
he is using the orthography now used in Turkey, or is following the system long i in, 
use in France, which was used by all Western students. 

A. O, Sarxcssian, Washington, D. C. 
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GENTLEMAN'S PROGRESS: THE ITINERARIUM OF DR. ALEXANDER HAM- 
ILTON, 1744. Edited with an Introduction by Carl Bridenbaugh. (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Pzess for Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, 1948, pp. xxxii, 267, $4.00.) Dr. Alexander Hamilton, of Annapolis, 
was one of the relatively few trained physicians in the British-American colonies, One 
of the sons of the principal of the University of Edinburgh, he was educated in the 
more advanced intellectual currents of the early eighteenth century, completing his 
education with a degree in medicine at that university in 1737. He emigrated to Mary- 
land in 1739 and immediately took an important place in the intellectual and social 
life of that colony. It was an May 30, 1744, that Dr. Hamilton set out, for reasons of 
health, upon the journey through the colonies that was to take him as far north as 
Portsmouth, New Hampsh‘re, and as far inland as Albany, New York. The journal 
he wrote on that journey, here published, is one of the most entertaining and one of the 
most valuable written by any American in that period. For Doctor Hamilton was a 
keen and truthful observer: and through his notes there appear not only the social life 
and customs of the colonial Americans but also Dr. Hamilton’s own keen wit, along 
with his typically eighteenth century nationalist’s comments on what he sees and 
hears, Much of Dr. Hami'ton's time in the cities he visited was spent with gentle- 
men’s clubs, which generally met in taverns. He also attended churches of all persua- 
sions, including Catholic and Jewish. His rationalism bursts forth on the sermon of a 
Catholic priest in Philadelphia, and he has as little patience with the common yokels 
of the countryside and their unbridled curiosity. Dr. Hamilton had a keen sense of 
humor, which was not above the bawdiness of the time, although he was revolted by 
the extremes of bad taste. Often he makes a remark like this: “Our discourse began 
upon philosophy and concluded in a smutty strain” (p. 139). Upon being forced into 
the position of paying a young lady a compliment that he did not mean, he remarks, 
“The young lady blushed; the old man [her father] was pleased and picked his teeth, 
and I was conscious that I had talked nonsense” (p. 138). As was only natural, Dr. 
Hamilton sought out the company of physicians wherever he went and exchanged 
medical conversation with them. His comments upon his colleagues were penetrating 
and trenchant, whether critical or commendatory. He took a particular aversion to the 
famous Dr. William Douglass, of Boston, whom he described as “a man of good learn- 
ing but mischievously given to criticism and the most complete snarler 1 ever saw. He 
[Douglass] is loath to allow learning, merit, or a character to anybody, He is of the 
clinical class of physicians and laughs att all theory and practise founded upon it, look- 
ing upon empyricism or bare experience as the only firm basis upon which practise 
ought to be founded” (p. 116). This is a significant and valuable document out of the 
social and intellectual life of the British-Americans of the mid-eighteenth century. Dr. 
Bridenbaugh has written a fine twenty-page introduction to this edition of the Itiner- 
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arium, and an excellent, scholarly set of notes on the text, The editorial work is ex- 

cellent. The Institute of Early American History is to be congratulated upon the pub- 

lication of another fine contribution to the history of the British colonies in America. 
Max SaveLLE, University of Washington 


CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL AND THE GROWTH OF THE REPUBLIC, 
By David Loth. (New York, W. W. Norton, 1949, pp. 395, $5.00.) The author of this 
book has attempted an extremely difficult task. In a bock of less than four hundred 
pages he has attempted to present for the layman the essentials of the life of Chief 
Justice Marshall for which Albert J. Beveridge found it necessary to utilize four vol- 
umes, each running to a greater length than this one. The author saves space by elimi- 
nating all footnotes and footnote citations. Except for occasional and incidental ref- 
erences in the text and inclusion of a brief bibliography at the end of the volume, he 
gives no indication of the sources of his materials. The facts presented, however, seem 
in general to have been presented with accuracy, and his selection of facts for a com- 
pressed statement of the life of the Chief Justice seems to have been made judiciously. 
He writes clearly and simply. In the light of this appraisal, it would seem that the 
book ought to meet the need of the lay public for a well-written and manageable vol- 
ume on one of the outstanding characters of American political and legal history. To 
some extent, it does meet this need. The style, however, lacks the vigor of original 
presentation which is needed to capture and hold the attention of the reader. The 
author seems to possess only in part the ability to see his subject in perspective and to 
suggest to the intelligent but perhaps uninformed reader the broad significance of par- 
ticular court decisions, particular trends in decisions, and the functions of the judiciary 
within the mechanism of the American governmental system, The book reads as if its 
central character had never fully captured the imagination of the author. Perhaps for 
that reason, the specialist in the field is left with the fecling that the task of popu- 
larizing, not our first, but the most influential of our great Chief Justices, remains yet 
to be done. In the light of the simplicity of style and the discipline of organization and 
other good qualities which this book possesses, it is a matter of regret that the author’s 
imagination fails to catch fire and that keenness of insight seldom points up with ade- 
quate sharpness and clarity the significant aspects of John Marshall’s career. 

Cart Brent SwisHER, Johns Hopkins University 


MAGAZINES IN THE UNITED STATES: THEIR SOZIAL AND ECONOMIC 
INFLUENCE. By James Playsted Wood. (New York, Rorald Press, 1949, pp. x, 312, 
$4.00.) Mr. Wood has neatly digested some 120 studies cf magazines and the men 
who made them. He starts in 1704 when Daniel Defoe (of Newgate Prison) began the 
Review. From Addison, Steele, and Johnson, he crosses to the colonies and Benjamin 
Franklin. Here, little magazines are born, struggle, and die. But a few survive. In 
time, second-class postage, industrial expansion, and advertising create an environ- 
ment for giants that mirror and mold the nation's growth. Wood gives tidy little 
critiques and profiles in chapters on Curtis, Bok, and the women's magazines; Mc- 
Clure and his “muckrakers”; Ross's New Yorker; the Post; the Luce line-up; farm 
journals; liberals and iconoclasts. Interesting is the sketch cf the fabulously circulated 
Reader's Digest, which cuckoo-like lays eggs in other editorial nests. The author ex- 
pands on the pace-setters. He omits restricted journals and the “subliterate” slicks and 
pulps. Yet what Mrs. Middlebrow learns of child-rearing and decorating from the 
Journal, Lizzie Lowbrow is likely to lap up in a ghost-written rehash “by” Lana 
Turner. And even the big magazines lean heavily on sex, blood, and gold. A scant 
three lines on “home” magazines rather short-changes their influence—good or bad— 
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on the overdue housing revolution. Television is ignored despite its threatening bid 
for readers’ time and adver-isers’ dollars. In fact, the “influence” chapters are spotty. 
“Muckraking” research, we gather, has thoroughly purged American business; the 
crusade now is to save democracy from New Dealers. More “inside dope” would be 
helpful on what advertisers and magazine research staffs know about influence. Would 
a poll of freelancers agree that all charges of advertising control are “absurd”? Oc- 
casionally Mr. Wood migh: have dug where he only skimmed. But he does give a 
well-packed, illuminating azcount of a great industry charting a shrewd course be- 
tween readers’ desires and what it thinks they ought to have. 
H. R. JoLLisFE, Michigan State College 


TITANS OF THE SOIL: GREAT BUILDERS OF AGRICULTURE. By Edward 
Jerome Dies, (Chapel Hil, University of North Carolina Press, 1949, pp. ix, 213, 
$3.50.) Unlike the boast cf the pioneer manufacturer, the promise implicit in this 
presumptuous title is most inadequately fulfilled. The stature of the giants is not de- 
lineated in these puny tributes, Instead the compilation consists of thumbnail sketches 
of seventeen leaders in agriculture—planters, inventors, scientists, and administrators 
—ranging in time from George Washington to George Shull, to which is appended 
by procrustean interlocking in a single group a dozen others who “were significant but 
by no means so vital.” The author, an industrial public relations writer, purportedly 
made his selections by screening lists submitted by scientific and historical “authori- 
ties of national prominence.” The sketches are introduced by a snap-shot view of food 
production in the past anc concluded by a truncated page on the outlook fer future 
rations. After the “highlights” in the life of his subject there is scant space for the 
writer to reveal the “specific gifts to agriculture” in the half-dozen pages to which he 
restricts his sketches. By no means a master of the précis, his articles are far from be- 
ing models for a biographical dictionary. The treatment is conventional and in places 
traditional. Like most popularizers, the writer has a fondness for “firsts” and “fathers.” 
His conclusions are little modified or qualified by recent studies of the early interre- 
lations of American and Zuropean scientists, the background and motivaticn of the 
land-grant college movement, and the administrative and political development of the 
Department of Agriculture. Family and business tributes to industrialists are accepted 
too uncritically. In spite cf the clear evidence to the contrary, he reasserts £ positive 
influence by Lincoln upon the free-scil agricultural legislation. Greeley’s real contribu- 
tions in the Tribune Farmer, the American Institute, the industrial movement, and 
:in relations with the Maples school are completely missed. Henry Ford and George 
Carver are given honorable mention by reason of their alleged contribution to the 
writer’s favorite chemurg:cal cause. Mr. Dies is mistaken in his belief that this is the 
first collection of agricultural biography for the general reader. In fact there have been 
so many that the need for another ož this sort seems highly questionable. However, if 
the latest simplified and easy approach helps to create an interest in the “builders of 
agriculture,” greater and lesser, tha: leads to more complete and serious reading it 
will have a measure of utility. Whatever the shortcomings in content, the publishers 
have more than fulfilled their obligation as to form: paper, printing, binding, and il- 
lustrations are all in accord with the best standards of bookmaking. 

Earre D. Ross, lowa State College 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. By Henry F. May. 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. x, 297, $3.50.) This fascinating volume 
has as its general theme the interrelations of Protestant social theory and industrial 
development in the post-Civil War period to 1895. The author does not survey all 
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Protestant social thought, only that of the five major denominations, Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopalian—a justifiable limitation in 
view of the fact that these groups dominated Protestant public opinion and exerted 
a powerful and remarkably homogeneous influence on American society. That influence 
was used, the author demonstrates, to invest the prevailing economics with divine 
sanction and to quell the growing revolt against the laissez-faire system. With few 
exceptions, Protestants until late in the century equated tke laws of the classical politi- 
cal economy with the laws of God, and the emphasis and clarity with which this is 
set out, especially in the early chapters, constitute the >ook's unique contribution. 
Professor May is explicit in contrast to other writers who either ignore this point oz 
take it for granted. Industrial conflict finally induced many representative Protestants to 
abandon complacent individualism in favor of social Christianity. Some (the con- 
servatives) would mildly reform the existing order, others (the radicals) would over- 
throw it by peaceful means, while the more numerous group (the progressives or so- 
cial gospelers) would drastically modify, though not destroy, the present system. Al- 
though some advocates of social Christianity do not readily fit into the classification, 
it takes no undue liberties with the facts and introduces a much-needed methodologi- 
cal precision. The author takes issue with the widely held assumption that the theo- 
logical breakdown stimulated social Christianity while insisting that urban social serv- 
ice inevitably promoted, if indirectly, the socialization cf religious thought. Social 
Christianity did not impress the leaders of business enterprise; it did not end the 
alienation of organized labor; but it helped to arouse and educate middle-class folk 
whose reforming zeal bore fruit in the Progressive movement of the early twentieth 
century. Remarkably free of erroneous statements and containing an exhaustive bibli- 
ography, May’s book is as reliable as it is interesting and readable. 
Aaron I. Ase, University of Notre Dame 


MR. JUSTICE BLACK: THE MAN AND HIS OPINIONS, By John P. Frank. In- 
troduction by Charles A. Beard, (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, pp. xix, 357, iv, 
$4.00.) This very able and well-written sketch of the leader of the liberal wing of the 
Supreme Court by his former law clerk comprises 136 pages of biography and 221 
of excerpts from opinions. Black’s thinking was tinged from the first by his father’s 
tendency to Populism and throughout his career he has bean an opponent of monop- 
oly and a champion of the common man and of oppressed individuals, especially in- 
cluding the Negro. Such a statement concerning one whose Supreme Court appoint- 
ment was questioned because of former membership in the Ku Klux Klan may seem 
strange but this brief connection had been dictated by pure expediency. In the other 
instance in which his conduct has been questioned Black would appear to have been 
the victim of Mr. Justice Jackson’s personal pique. One of the two workhorses of the 
Court, he has favored giving the freest possible hand to bath state and federal regu- 
lation except where individual civil rights are involved. If his resulting interpretation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment is logically inconsistent, it nevertheless stands for a 
fundamentally desirable policy as may be said for others of his somewhat radical 
opinions, some of which go farther than those of the majori-y of the Court. 

THEopoRE W. Cousens, Bucknell University 


PATHS TO THE PRESENT. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (New York, Macmillan, 1949, 
pp. vii, 317, $3.00.) This is an unusual book. Combining sound scholarship and popu- 
lar appeal, it should have a large influence among historians in bringing to their at- 
tention the possibility of securing a wider audience through use of the historical essay 
in presenting the results of their research in the field of American history. The public 
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can be induced to read essays such as those published in this volume, The book con- 
sists of thirteen essays. Eaca deals with an important feature of American history. 
With four exceptions all have been previously published, but each has undergone 
some revision. In most instances the changes have been slight, involving only altera- 
tions that bring the essay up to date. Some, however, represent elaboration of previously 
published short articles or condensation of long ones. Two of the four new esszys deal 
with the presidents and the presidential office in actual operation, one with the sig- 
nificant wars the United Szates has fought, and one with the food Americans have 
eaten. They add much to the interest and value of the book. Documentation for such 
a volume presents a difficult problem to author and publisher. Inclusion of the notes 
that had accompanied the essays that appeared earlier and the equivalent for the new 
essays would have required many pages and might have deterred many possible read- 
ers out of a mistaken impression that the book was intended only for specialists. A satis- 
factory or at any rate a reasonable solution has been found in the omission of all foot- 
notes and the inclusion of a carefully selected list of books and articles for further 
reading. Readers of these essays will doubtless vary in opinion as to which of them 
deserves the palm. In the cpinion of the reviewer it should go to “America’s Stake in 
One World.” That is a model historical essay in form and a crushing refutatian of the 
historical misconceptions upon which isolationism has rested, 
Frank MaLoY ANDERSON, Dartmouth College 


AMERICAN THEMES. By D. W. Brogan. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 
284, $3.50.) D. W. Brogan stands out as one of the more penetrating as well as learned 
of the contemporary British critics of American life and institutions. He writes with 
a wealth of information and understanding of the United States and of its history 
that might well be the envy of American students of the United States. In the volume 
under review Professor Brogan has brought together thirty-nine essays written from 
1931 to 1947 for British and American periodicals. About one half the pieces were 
written as book reviews and the remainder as essays dealing with current problems or 
events of contemporary interest. The range of subject matter covered is broad—ten 
essays deal with biograph:cal materials, eight with social forces and conditions, seven 
with literary subjects and history, three with the American language, two with politi- 
cal and constitutional matters, two with the movies, two with travel, and one each 
with American history, philosophy, education, magazines, and Anglo-American rela- 
tions. It is the reviewer’s judgment that the essays entitled “The American Constitu- 
tion,” “American History,” “The Decline of Boston,” “Thomas Jefferson,” and “This 
is America,” reveal the author at his best in critical comment about the United States 
and its civilization. In “The Bulldozer” Professor Brogan states for Americans and 
non-Americans one of the most significant of contemporary questions: “What is to be 
the impact of America upon the world in the immediate future?” The author does not 
assume to answer this question for Americans, although he cannot but be concerned 
with the ultimate answer. If all America's critics were as thoroughly acquainted with 
the United States and its history as Professor Brogan, our task of clarifying our own 
objectives and the means of achieving them would be made simpler than it now is 
in the face of so many dissident and discordant voices seeking to give us advice. This 
volume of essays will prove useful not only to the general reader but to the serious 
student interested in fcreign criticism of civilization in the United States. 

GEORGE Harmon Kno iss, Stanford University 


REPORT ON AMERICA. By Robert Payne. (New York, John Day, 1949, pp. 279, 
$3.50.) I do admire the Englishman . . . Who with his special weltschmerz can... 
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Contrive to view the Yankee race... As not entirely commonplace... . But as through 
lush and ornate prose ... One goes and comes, and comes and goes, . . . One wonders 
if the residue . . . Is worth a solemn book review. .. . The similes that never meet, 
... The metaphors still incomplete, ... The paradox that comes to naught, . . . Give 
wonder to what Payne hath wrought. .. . America, to Mr. Payne, .. . Is filled with 
castles made in Spain, ... A sort of modern Land of Oz,...A Shangri-la that never 
was. ... Pro nunc, he vows, a Place of Power, ... Of Riches Vast, that in this hour... 
Must guard the Holy Sepulcher, .. . Turn back the Host of Lucifer. ... With gold, he 
says, and wheat and hops, ... With atom bombs and lollipops, .. . We must of Man, 
with verbum sat... Sapienti, make a democrat, ... Like Mr. Payne, I fear the Bear, ... 
And note with consummate despair . . . The double-talk of Andrei V.,... The simple- 
talk of Winston C.... But Bears, on dit, are not subdued ... By “Peace Men” sent in 
multitude ... To chant the praise of four per cent, ... And presidential government. 
...A Department of Peace Affairs .. . Would make nc converts ’mongst the Bears; 
. . . The Boss, without the slightest fret .. . To Bears, could sit in Cabinet... . The 


“arm sociologi-cal” . , . That does so much for Payne’s morale . .. Appears to me a 

wistful thought, . .. A wisp the Bears have never bought... . And all the ills that 

Peace despoil . . . Do not derive from who owns oil; ... For half, or more, I humbly 

guess, . . . Come just from human cussedness. .. . I do nat wish to laugh and jeer... 

At essays honest and sincere, . . . But dulce et decorum est ... To pinion day-dreams 

where they rest. RowLaAnD Eccer, University of Virginia 
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Rurus RockweLL WiLson. President Lincoln and Emancipation. Lincoln Herald, June. 
WiLLiam ZorNow. Treason as a Campaign Issue in the Re-election of Lincoln. Abraham Lincoln 
Quar., June. 
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F. Laurisron Burlar, A Frienc in France in "61. Ibid. 
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-nual Report, no. 29. 
Epwarp Pessen. Did Labor Support Jackson? The Boston Story. Pol, Sci. Quar., June. 
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Joserg G. Raysacx. Who Wrote the Allison Letters: A Study in Historical Detection, Miss. Val- 
ley Hist. Rev., June. 
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Max I. Baym. Emma Lazarus and Emerson. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., June. 
Evsert V. Wikus. Henry Immanuel Schmidt: Pioneer American Historian of Education. Social 
Stud., Apr. 
Caro. L. THompson. Problems of Industrial Expansion, I. Andrew Carnegie: Competitor. Cur- 
rent Hist., July. 
EvELYN Pace. The Diary and the Public Man. New Eng. Quar., June. 
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Leo J. ALiLunas. Major Controversies over the Social Studies in American Secondary Education. 
Harvard Educ. Rev., Winter. 

Donap Marouanp Dozer. The Tariff on Books. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., June. 

HaroLp F. GosNELL and Moca C, Davin. Instruction and Research: Public Opinion Research in 
Government. 4m. Pol. Sci, Rev., June. 

Roserr K. Merron and Paul K. Harr. Election Polling Forecasts and Public Images of Social 
Science, Publ. Opinion Quar., Summer. 

Avery Leriserson. Opinion Research and the Political Process. Ibid., Spring. 

Rater W. Huy. Problems in Collaborative Writing of Business History. Bull. Business Hist, Soc., 
June. 

W., SrurL Horr. An Evaluation of the Report on Theory and Practice in Historical Study. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., May. 

Henry Crypt Hussart. The Contributions of Local History to the Community. Ohio State 
Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., July. 

Jons MiLLER. The Strategic Background of the Northern Solomons Campaign. Ibid. 

C. R. Barnes. The General Convention, Offices and Officers, 1785-1949. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, June. 
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Ricuarp D. Auricx. Dickens and America. Some Unpublished Letters. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., July. 

Parricia Hotpert Menx. D. M. Erskine: Letters from America, 1798-1799. William and Mary 
Quar., Apr. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY: THE ORIGINS OF THE PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND, 1629-1855. By Jesse H. Shera. 
[The University of Chicago Studies in Library Science.] (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1949, pp. xv, 308, $5.00.) This is an outstanding contribution to the grow- 
ing literature on the public library as a social institution. Two years ago Sidney H. 
Ditzion’s Arsenals of a Democratic Culture was published, with its emphasis upon 
the library as a cultural development. By the time this review appears in print, sev- 
eral of the volumes of the Public Library Inquiry, prepared as part of a study under- 
taken through the Social Science Research Council, and supported financially by the 
Carnegie Corporation, will have appeared. The basic report of the inquiry, by Dr. 
Robert Leigh, will also be in print. In all of these studies, the significance of socio- 
historical causation in the emergence of the public library pattern is stressed, and the 
interpretations proceed from the analysis of the changing social environment of which 
the public library itself is one part. Dr. Shera’s volume is based on the same intellectual 
premises as Dr. Ditzion’s. The two books do overlap, and yet they supplement each 
other to a remarkable degree. The treatment in Shera is more exhaustive, the docu- 
mentation is more complete, and the analysis is more detailed. Yet these volumes 
should stand side by side on the shelves of all those who are concerned with the 
growth of the public library movement in particular, or are interested in the more 
general analysis of social institutions. Shera traces the history of the public library 
from its “narrow conservational function to a broad program directed toward the ad- 
vance of popular education,” and in so doing outlines the transformations that took 
place, step by step, from the early town book collections, through the period of the 
social libraries in their several forms, with brief attention to the early circulating li- 
braries, down to the creation of book collections, publicly supported, and free to all 
people. A brief analysis of the New England social and economic backgrounds is pro- 
vided for an understanding of the colonial beginnings of the library movement, The 
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inadequacies of the forerunners of the public library are discussed. This leads into an 
elaborate and definitive analysis of the beginnings of the true public library, and the 
causal factors that were involved: the needs of historical scholarship and the urge to 
preservation, national and local pride, the faith in education, a concern with voca- 
tional problems (reflecting the new urbanism), the impact of religion, the prestige of 
European example, and increasing economic self-sufficiency. It is the author’s conclu- 
sion that “if future generztions can learn anything from an examination of library 
history, it is that the objectives of the public library are directly dependent upon the 
objectives of society itself.” If there is confusion today concerning the role of the pub- 
lic library—and the Putliz Library Inquiry data suggest that such confusion is a 
reality—it is because social goals at present are not clearly perceived or defined, 
Marcom M. WiLteY, University of Minnesota 


THE VERMONT STORY: A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE GREEN 
MOUNTAIN STATE, 1749-1949. By Earle Newton, Director, Vermont Historical 
Society. With a Foreword by Allan Nevins and an Introduction by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. (Montpelier, Vermont Historical Society, 1949, pp. x, 282, $4.50.) Most of the 
material in this brief, topical, indexed summary and interpretation was first published 
in the three-year-old, state-sponsored quarterly, Vermont Life. Thus the publisher 
could afford to devote Falf the space to almost five hundred expensive illustrations, 
maps, facsimiles and charts, nearly a third in color. Chapters 8-10, 13-16 have been 
condensed primarily from Vermont Historical Society publications by D. M. Ludlum, 
L. D. Stilwell, H. F. Wilsan, W. J. Wilgus, and others cited in the short, critical bibli- 
ography (pp. 272-74). The balance is excellent between Vermont’s first and second 
centuries; between politicel, economic, and social history and the parts of each; and 
between word and pictur=. The best, most original, and probably the most contro- 
versial chapter is the last, a glance at “Republican” government under a “one-party” 
system. The author notes (p. 263) that no small farmer has ever become governor in 
rural Vermont. References to Vermont’s “unique philosophy” (pp. 210, 208, 242) re- 
veal the official promoter, for Vermont has no unique philosophy, although it and the 
other forty-seven have -ndividuality. Vermont was first a boisterous frontier area; 
then part of the green, conservative hinterland of the industrial Northeast, whence 
came visitors and new residents to escape at least temporarily from the cities, The 
steamboat and stagecoach. not the railroad, “first opened the valleys to the . . . visi- 
tor” (p. 218). Manila anc straw but little wood pulp (p. 148) was used in Vermont 
paper before 1870. Scholars will miss bibliographical reference to such monographs as 
E. C. Kirkland’s on railroads and Elin Anderson’s on Burlington; continuous page num- 
bering; and consistently specific and easily found references to sources. For them, how- 
ever, as for the general reader, this is the freshest, most attractive synthesis available. 
The American Association for State and Local History will have difficulty maintain- 
ing the standard of this first volume in the rest of its American States series, 

Tuomas Bassett, Earlham College 


MIGRATION FROM VERMONT. By Lewis D. Stilwell. (Montpelier, Vermont His- 
torical Society, 1948, pp. viii, 195, $3.00.) When Migration from Vermont first ap- 
peared nearly a dozen yzars ago in the Proceedings of the Vermont Historical So- 
ciety, it received a deservedly enthusiastic reception, for, whereas there had been 

. countless monographs exploring life and institutions on the expanding frontier or the 
process of migration itse.f, studies of the westward movement at its source—or the 
“other side of the medal”—had been and still are rare indeed, Hence when Dr. Stil- 
well opened his discussion with the sound observation that “thought has been focused 
on the end of the migration process; its beginning has almost been excluded from 
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the field of vision. Yet the beginning is necessary to the understanding of the end; and 
both are necessary to a fuller insight to the past life of shifting America,” he gave 
promise of an original approach fully realized in the discussion that followed. The 
text of the new edition is identical to that of the first. Fo:lowing the usual Turner 
pattern, Dr. Stilwell surveys the state’s physiography and relative position in the na- 
tion. After a parallel chapter which introduces the restless, tough-minded type of peo- 
ple who founded and have since occupied the state, he discusses the economic, social, 
and spiritual forces which prompted the mass exodus of young Vermonters during the 
nineteenth century. In simplest terms, Dr. Stilwell points cut how inevitable it was 
that a vigorous alert people could not be content to remain in an area so relatively 
inaccessible and so limited in resources. Even though Yankee ingenuity led to many 
a small independent business, and the canals and railroads linked the state with the 
rest of the nation, Vermonters soon found that there were better markets for their 
skill than at home and that improved transportation, in addition to bringing business 
to the state, provided an easy means of escape from it. Even by 1860 about half of 
Vermont's natives were living outside the state. Dr. Stilwell’s book is more than a 
contribution to literature on the westward movement, important and pioneering as it 
is in that respect. It is a convincing vignette of a particular way of life, and as a 
biography of a whole people, belongs also to the field of social history. Furthermore, 
the volume is written in a lucid, pleasantly varied style. It is a well-merited compliment 
to the author and another indication of the purposeful energy of Earle W. Newton, 
director of the Vermont Historical Society, that the society has now reprinted Mi- 
gration from Vermont in sturdy cloth covers and added an excellent double-page map 
as well as a detailed index. Now that the volume is so readily available, it should most 
certainly be a standard fixture in every college and university library and a require- 
ment in any course that gives more than passing attention to the westward movement 
or to New England. Ricard C. Overton, Northwestern University 


THE NEW YORK TRIUMVIRATE: A STUDY OF THE LEGAL AND POLITI- 
CAL CAREERS OF WILLIAM LIVINGSTON, JOHN MORIN SCOTT, WIL- 
LIAM SMITH, JR. By Dorothy Rita Dillon. [Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, No. 548.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1949, pp. 217, $3.25.) 
Dr. Dillon’s objective is stated briefly in the title and more elaborately in the intro- 
duction: “This study is a search for these intangibles which when placed on the scale 
with the more obvious items give sufficient weight to the collected evidence to war- 
rant a valid reconstruction of some phase of the past.” The general character of the 
book may be indicated by emphasizing what it is not. Dr. Dillon had no intention of 
writing a collective biography of the three men; and she did not intend to write a his- 
tory of their time. She has limited herself to their legal and political careers together 
with related intangibles. In describing legal activities the author has selected episodes 
and cases in which there was general professional or public interest. There is no 
analysis of the routine work of three successful lawyers, no information as to whether 
they were concerned chiefly with civil or with criminal cases, and not much light on 
their earnings. As for political activities the treatment is not consistent. The Townshend 
Acts and the campaign of opposition to them from 1767 to 1770 are handled sketchily. 
It seems incredible that three prominent lawyers could have ignored the suspension of 
the New York Assembly, but Dr. Dillon does not mention the subject. On the other 
hand she devotes considerable space to Alexander McDougall as the “New York 
Wilkes” and she goes into detail on Vermont. Here she finds New York’s claim en- 
tirely legal and Allen’s correspondence with the British “treasonable.” She implies dis- 
approval of the “Green Mountain state’s land-grabbing campaigns.” This tendency 
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toward dogmatism in a controversial subject might have been softened wich some of 
those intangibles which Dr. Dillon claimed as a major objective. The book is note- 
- worthy in its freedom from specific errors. Followers of Charles M. Andrews might 
find fault with the term “Lords of Trade” (p. 61, 64, 73, 74, 76, 172) insteac of “Board 
of Trade,” particularly when the latter term is used once (p. 175). The reviewer noted 
two minor slips in proofreading (pp. 159, 166). The statement (p. 127) about the 
origin of the First Continental Congress is so far oversimplified that it becomes mis- 
leading. : RaLpH Votney Harrow, Westbrook, Connecticut 


THE LONG CROOKED RIVER (THE SUSQUEHANNA). By Richmond E. Myers. 
(Boston, Christopher Fublishing House, 1949, pp. 380, $4.00.) The Susquehanna 
River rises in the state of New York, flows chiefly through Pennsylvania, and ends 
its course in Maryland. Like all important waterways, the long, crooked Susquehanna 
has had a varied and :nteresting history, This study presents the saga cf the river 
from its birth “amid great upheavals of the earth’s crust” to the industrial civilization 
of modern times, though with no stress on developments of recent years. It includes 
the points of view of th2 geologist, archaeologist, historian, and folklorist, and touches 
many different subjects and themes. Indians, white traders, missionaries, soldiers, ref- 
ugees, boatmen, farmers, miners, ironworkers, politicians, scientists, writers, and art- 
ists, all contribute to tke story of the settlement of this river valley. The author has 
carefully selected the events and episodes that make up his narrative, a tesk that, no 
doubt, was a difficult one. The book is informative rather than interpretive; its achieve- 
ment lies in the bringing together of much information, which is presented accurately 
in illuminating sequence and relationship. It is a book, however, for the lay reader 
rather than for the professional historian. The work, especially in its historical aspects, 
is based largely on secondary sources; but the author, through his many contacts, 
knows the Susquehanna country and its people; he writes simply but enthusiastically 
about his subject, A fairly good bibliography for further reading is given at the end 
of the book and the index is well done. 

ARTHUR C, Binine, University of Pennsylvania 
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MARGUERITE Baker Hitt. Memoir of William Carroll Hill. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., 
July. 

Jonn E. Parsons. Samuel Dolt’s Medals from the American Institute. New-York His. Soc. Quar., 
July. 

CATHERINE DRINKER Bowes. Young John Adams, Atlantic, Sept, 

AxchiBaLD MacLeisH. The Yankee Skipper. Yale Rev., Summer. 

Anprew H, Brown. Skyline Trail from Maine to Georgia. Nat'l Geog. Mag., Aug. 
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Brake McKe vey. Rochester and the Erie Canal. Rochester Hist., July. 

WiLLiam N. Fenton. Collecting Materials for a Political History of tae Six Nations. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., June. 

ARTHUR S. Maynar. Honorable Charles Evans Hughes. New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Apr. 

Wixuston H. Lorron. Northern Labor and the Negro during the Civil War. Jour. Negro Hist., 
July. 

FrepEertcK Mayer. The Historical Significance of the Struggle between Hamilton and Jefferson. 
Social Stud., Apr. / 

CHARLES S. BeLsTerLING. Baron Poellnitz of New York City and Soutk Carolina. New York Gen. 
and Biog. Rec., July. 

WaLrTER E. Ence, New Jersey during the Past Half Century. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July. 

Rogert H. Ricx. Election Machinery in New Jersey, 1702-1775. Ibid. . 

Mitton J. Napworny. New Jersey Workingmen and the Jacksonians. 14d. 

Ricard P. McCormick. New Jersey's First Congressional Election, 1789. William and Mary 
Quar., Apr. 

Sister M. GAUDENTIA. The Polish People of Passaic, N. J. Polish Am. Stud., July-Dec., 1948. 

ALBERT W. Arwoop. Pittsburgh: Workshop of the Titans. Nat’l Geog Mag., July. 

CATHERINE BELL PALMER. Appalachian Valley Pilgrimage. Ibid. i 

Martin P. Snyper. William Birch: His Philadelphia Views. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
July. 

Epwarp Pinxowskt. Joseph Battin: Father of the Coal Breaker. Ibid. 

ALFRED Owen ALDRIDGE. Franklin as Demographer. Jour. Ec. Hist., Mey. 

Sister M. Accursia. St. John's Polish College of Pennsylvania. Polish Am. Stud., July—Dec., 1948. 

Georce W. Kyte. Some Plans for a Loyalist Stronghold in the Midcle Colonies. Pennsylvania 
Hist., July. 

Jonn Wirrnorr. An Outline of Pennsylvania Indian History. Ibid. 

THeEoporE R. Parker. Western Pennsylvania and the Naval War on the Inland Rivers, 1861— 
1863. Ibid. 

Joun Umate. John S. Coffman as an Evangelist. Mennonite Quar. Rev., July. 

CharLes WinLiam Hearucore. Three Pennsylvanians and Lincoln’s Nomination—1860. Lincoln 
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Joun La Farce, S.J. Henry James’s Letters to the La Farges. New England Quar., June. 

EDMUND J. CLEVELAND, JR. The Campaign of Promise and Disappointment. Proc. New Jersey 
Hist. Soc., July. , 

Roy F. NichoLs. The Mystery of the Dallas Papers [1]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


PROHIBITION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1715-1945. By Daniel Jay Whitener, Pro- 
fessor of History and Government and Head of Department of Social Studies, Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College. [The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political 
Science, Volume 27.] (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1945, pp. ix, 
268.) In this expanded doctoral dissertation the problem of the liquor traffic in North 
Carolina is presented from a historical point of view. Eleven pages are devoted to the 
colonial and revolutionary periods, and little is said of the period 1783-1820. The forma- 
tion of temperance societies for the purpose of preventing public intoxication through 
moral suasion highlighted the ante-bellum period. The post-Civil War period is treated 
in greater detail and the fight between the “wets” and the “drys” since 1865 comprises 
three quarters of the study. The control of alcoholic liquors was a major problem to 
the people of North Carolina. “No other issue has received such prolonged and, at 
times, heated agitation. Indeed, if the number of petitions presented to the legisla- 
ture is to be taken as an index to the popular interest in this subject, then no other 
issue has received one-tenth as much agitation” (p. 229). Although the intensity of 
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this crusade varied and zhe methods of control changed from licensing, to local option, 
to state prohibition, to national prohibition, to state sale, there was a steady move. 
ment for adequate state control and enforcement. The roles of individuals, organiza- 
tions such as the An-i-Saloon League, legislators, Democrats, Republicans, Negroes, 
newspapers, women, rural and urban voters, and churches are set forth. Unfortunately, 
the part of those opposed to prohibition is not so clearly presented. The author remains 
close to his subject and neither wanders far afield nor moralizes. The problem of 
“treating” with liquo- to obtain votes and the importance of the liquor issue in the 
policies of the Democratic and the Republican parties receive close attention. Outside 
influences of national crganizations and trends in other states are noted for their ef- 
fect upon the North Carolina agitation. The volume has extensive documentation and 
a full index. The bibicgraphy includes materials of all descriptions, minutes of meet- 
ings, financial report:, newspapers, official organs of prohibition and temperance so- 
cieties. This study adds a new strand to the internal history of North Carolina and 
also outlines the pattera of this reform in the United States. 
Frank J. KLINGBERG, University of California, Los Angeles 


A HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. By Garnie William McGinty. (New York, Exposition 
Press, 1949, pp. 318, $3 50.) Louisiana’s history is significant in more than one way for 
Americans. In twent~-seven short chapters Professor McGinty here builds its history 
upon a framework oi political events, introducing some economic and social informa- 
tion separately. About two thirds of the volume is devoted to the period before 1865 
and eighty-eight pages to events since 1876. Throughout, he obviously enjoys his sub- 
ject and remains a Icyal son of his state, at the time of the unreconstructed South. In 
spite of his praisewortky attempt to show the permanent influences of the French and 
Spanish, these do not always clearly emerge. At times his organization seems forced 
and his evidence does aot fully support his conclusions. Political events are chronicled 
from election to election. Excursions into economic and social matters sometimes be- 
come defenses of the “Louisiana way of life.” While he has tapped primary sources, 
he relies more frequently, especially for the earlier period, upon secondary sources in 
English, A few errors of fact appear: the exclusion of the “Grandfather Clause” was 
not held “legal” by the United States Supreme Court (Guinn vs. U. S., 1914). The in- 
dex and bibliography are hardly “exhaustive.” Some fundamental economic and social 
problems are but lightly touched, The old controversies between planter and small 
farmer, the import o= the unhealed cleavages arising out of “racial” differences, and the 
deep-rooted political issues of the thirty years past all deserve more space than is given 
to the details (inclucirg names of minor candidates) of all the biennial elections. Even 
in these times should not a reader be given insight into the forces which created the 
so-called “King's Men,” and into what may be either electrifying “progress” or a “hay- 
ride”? Professor McGinty's long labors provide a manual of political facts and a sym- 
pathetic, if incompleze, description of Louisiana’s rich culture and great resources. We 
need to know more about basic issues that may be not only Louisiana’s but those of the 
South and the nation. Boyp C. Suarer, University of Arkansas 
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LowezL H. Harrison. Wiliam Duane on Education: A Letter to the Kentucky Assembly, 1822. 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XVI, THE TERRITORY OF ILLINOIS, 1809-1814. 
[Department of State Publication 3087.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1948, pp. xi, 506, $3.25.) THe publication of this volume will be received with favor by 
researchers on the histcry of the Old Northwest and especially by those who are in- 
terested in Illinois histcry. Excellence of the editorial work may be assumed because 
of the reputation of tke editor gained through the publication of the preceding volumes 
of the Territorial Paper:. This may also be thought of as a volume which continues the . 
research of Dr. Carter on early Illinois. Of the 1,000 documents, including enclosures, 
contained in the volums, not more than a dozen have been previously printed. They 
pertain to the administration of the affairs of the territory from February 3, 1809, the 
date of the separatior. “rom Indiana Territory, to July 15, 1814. The seat of govern- 
ment was fixed at “tne Beautiful Town of Kaskaskia.” John Boyle, having been ap- 
pointed judge of the Kentucky court of appeals on April 3, 1809, resigned the office of 
governor of the Illinois Territory to which he had been appointed by President Madi- 
son. Nathaniel Pope, who had been commissioned as secretary to effect the prelimi- 
nary organization of -h2 territory, was appointed acting governor, continuing to serve 
until June 11, 1809 when Ninian Edwards, former president of the Kentucky court 
of appeals, assumed the duties of governor. There-is ample evidence in the documents 
for his statement tha: “he found the territory had been divided into violent parties 
and political controversies had degenerated into personal animosities of the most 
rancorous and vindictive nature.” Numerous letters of the governor pertain to the 
adjudication of land =laims, A much larger number deal with his efforts to preserve 
peace with the Indian tribes, provide defense for the frontier settlements, and pro- 
mote aggressive military action during the War of 1812. Publication of these documents 
necessitates the reconsideration of some of the moot questions. One of these is sug- 
gested in a letter by Thomas Forsyth, Indian trader at Peoria, to the governor of Louis- 

‘jana Territory (pp. z6:-65), containing a report on the Fort Dearborn massacre of 
August 15, 1812, Forsyth arrived in Chicago the day following the attack and secured 
his information on the tragedy from John Kinzie, his half-brother, “who was an eye- 
witness of the whole aTair.” Some of the statements in this letter give evidence cor- 
roborating that preserted by Dr. Milo M. Quaife, on the untrustworthiness of the ver- 
sion of the massacre ay Mrs. John H. Kinzie, author of Wau Bun, or the Early Day 
in the Northwest. No mention is made in the letter of the spectacular rescue by Black 
Partridge, a Potawatomi chief, of Mrs. Helm, step-daughter of John Kinzie. The 
order of General Hu-l to Captain Heald “to evacuate the garrison” is here correctly 
stated. Matthew Irwin, factor at Chicago in a letter to the Secretary of War, May 15, 
1812, gives a report on the career of John Kinzie, authorized sutler at Fort Dearborn, 
whose sympathies were British. This may be interpreted as new evidence on the sav- 
ing of the lives of the Kinzie family, including Mrs. Helm, three months later. 

James A. James, Northwestern University 
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KASKASKIA UNDER THE FRENCH REGIME. By Natalia Maree Belting. [Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume XXIX, Number 3.] (Urbana, University of 
Illinois Press, 1948, pp. 140, cloth $2.50, paper $1.50.) Not too much has heretofore 
been known about the old French colonies in the Ilinois country antecedent to 1763. 
The late Professor Clarence W. Alvord succeeded in uncovering vast quantities of lo- 
cal material, including the Kaskaskia Papers, and provided tke impetus which led to 
the collecting of transcripts from European and Canadian archives concerning these 
early French settlements. But his life was too short and too crowded for the produc- 
tion of such microscopic studies as this small book represents. In the present study, 
Miss Belting brought under requisition widely dispersed manuscript sources as well 
as all relevant printed documentary collections, Parish records were also extensively 
used. The author’s main theme concerns the social history of Kaskaskia and its neigh- 
bors, But the story of the founding of Kaskaskia and its derelopment and eventual 
destruction by erosion is also interestingly depicted. Considerable attention is likewise 
paid to the reproduction, with significant modifications, of the local government of 
Old France in a new setting. The manner of living in the Illinois country is skillfully 
portrayed. By reproducing selected inventories of personal prcperty and by describing 
typical houses the author enables us to envision something of the kind of life the 
habitants aspired to achieve. The importance of agriculture and the fur trade in the 
economy of the habitants is also enlarged upon. Found in the end pages are extracts 
from the parish register which should prove of great value to genealogical students, 
as well as to historians seeking to identify old French names, A perusal of the volume 
will impress the reader, it is believed, with two outstanding contributions. First, that 
class distinctions, if they ever existed among the Illinois French, were scarcely discerni- 
ble. Second, that there is a closer parallel than is generally -ecognized between the 
French pioneer of the Mississippi Valley in the eighteenth century and his English 
contemporary along the Atlantic frontier. The former possesszd the same zest for in- 
dividual freedom as the latter—the same indifference to authority. 

CLARENCE E. Carrer, Chevy Chase, Maryland 


THE JOURNALS AND INDIAN PAINTINGS OF GEORGE WINTER, 1837-1839. 
(Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1948, pp. xix, 208, plates, $12.50.) One of the 
unique services of historical societies and the one that probably justifies their existence 
apart from libraries, museums, and art institutes, is the preservation and ultimate pub- 
lication of original documents. Such a publication is the book under review, a fine ex- 
ample of the service a historical society can render to the historian of American art, 
Indian life and customs, the frontier and frontiersmen, and the appearance of our 
country now profoundly altered from its condition a huncred years ago. George 
Winter was a young English artist (1809-1876) who moved to the Wabash Valley in 
1837 to become its historian by pencil, brush, and pen. In this volume are gathered ex- 
cellent reproductions of his sketches and paintings, as well as copies of his journals and 
other writings. These are supplemented by a short introduction by Howard H. Peck- 
ham, an evaluation of Winter’s art by Wilbur D. Peat, and < biographical sketch by 
Gayle Thornbrough. The volume itself is one that any collector of fine editions will be 
glad to add to his library. In his introduction Mr. Peckham calls the roll of artists of the 
American scene—particularly of the Indian—before 1840. “The bulk is small, the artists 
few. That is why the work of George Winter in Indiana, from 1837 to 1839, assumes 
such historical importance.” Though Mr. Peckham has omitted some of the artists in 
his roll call—notably, Peter Rindisbacher, whose glorious studies of Chippewa, Cree, 
and Sioux are preserved in great numbers, though still mostly unpublished, alas!-—he 
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has stated the truth succinctly. How important it is, therefore, that the Indiana His- 
torical Society has taxen its mission seriously and, not succumbing to the prevalent fad 
of publishing airy ncthings to impress a dubious clientele, has added its notable bit to 
the growing library of artist-historians work on the early American scene. Winters 
art is illustrated by thirty-one plates, including a self-portrait. Most of the sketches 
and oils represent Potawatomi and Miami Indians just prior to their enforced departure 
from their Indiana homes, and will be henceforth an integral part of the historian’s and 
anthropologist’s sourze material. No less interesting to these students will be the sym- 
pathetic descriptions of Winter’s many contacts with the Indians of his region, whom 
he studied, interviewed, portrayed, and befriended. His was an unusual attitude for 
the 1830’s, and the Indians rewarded his obviously great and favorable interest in 
_them by becoming His friends. No less interesting to the botanist and general reader 
are frequent passages describing the haunting loveliness of a landscape so altered to- 
day as to be hard ta -ecognize for the vast Indiana forest of oaks, “noble elms and 
gigantic poplars,” which stirred Winter to the depths of his artistic soul. The leafy aisles 
of the primeval forezt roused him to poetry when he wrote, just as facial and bodily 
strength and individuality among Indians stirred his pencil to activity, while the 
colorful costume anc jewelry of squaws and braves urged his brush to make contact 
with palette and carvas. We should be the poorer today in our heritage, if this ex- 
cellent volume had ro: been published. 
Grace Lee Nuts, Minnesota Historical Society 


INDIANA AUTHORS AND THEIR BOOKS, 1816-1916: BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES OF AJTHORS WHO PUBLISHED DURING THE FIRST CEN- 
TURY OF INDIANA STATEHOOD WITH LISTS OF THEIR BOOKS. Com- 
piled by R. E. Bante. (Crawfordsville, Indiana, Wabash College, 1949, pp. xvii, 352, 
free to libraries.) Anyone who has tried to compile data about the more obscure re- 
gional authors will welcome Indiana Authors and Their Books as a useful biographi- 
cal and bibliographicel tool. The volume contains biographical data and a list of 
published books for all Indiana authors during the first century of statehood. No author 
is listed whose first book appeared after 1916. This arbitrary and somewhat unfor- 
tunate limitation accounts for the omission of such names as Wendell Willkie, Lloyd 
Lewis, Ernie Pyle, and Robert Lynd, not to mention a recent novelist like Ross Lock- 
ridge. The problem c= selection was solved in this way: an Indiana author was de- 
fined as one who (1) was born in Indiana, (2) was reared and educated in Indiana, 
(3) did his principal literary work in Indiana, or (4) spent most of his life in In- 
diana. Admirably succinct as this principle of inclusion seems, it makes for certain 
freakish omissions ard citations. Thus Joaquin Miller is considered an Indiana author 
because he was born a Hoosier and spent his infant days in the state; Abraham Lin- 
coln, who lived fourteen years in Indiana, is not mentioned. Neither David Starr 
Jordan, for six years the distinguished president of Indiana University, nor Baynard 
Rush Hall, whose New Purchase is one of the important early books about the cul- 
tural and educationel development of Indiana, is listed. Any compilation of literary 
biography on a regiaral basis is inevitably a graveyard of the obscure, and Indiana 
Authors is no exception. The great majority of writers commemorated here are 
mediacre and trivial second-rate poets, novelists, preachers, orators, and editors. Yet 
Indiana has produced a surprisingly large number of popular and significant writers 
—Edward Egglestor, Lew Wallace, Booth Tarkington, the McCutcheon brothers, 
Ade, Riley, Thompson, Dreiser, Charles Beard, George Jean Nathan, and Elmer Da- 
vis among others; ard these are all included. The space allocated to individuals seems 
somewhat strange. Dreiser, Tarkington, and Riley certainly merit their four columns 
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apiece, but George Ade is given less and Maurice Thompson and Robert Dale Owen 
considerably more. The longest account, seven and one half columns, is accorded Frank 
McKinney Hubbard, the famous humorist who created Abe Martin of Brown County; 
but even this space is more defensible than the four and one half columns granted 
such a nonentity as Jesse Lynch Holman, called Indiana’s first novelist by virtue of his 
having written one novel, which was published in Kentucky in 1810 defore the author 
removed to Indiana, Most of the biographical data printed here comes from such stand- 
ard works as Who's Who in America and the Dictionary of American Biography, al- 
though occasionally, as in the articles on Ade and Mary Hartwell Catherwood, spe- 
cialists become contributors. The catholic definition of writer as anyone who has ever 
published anything in book form insures the presentation of materials which will in- 
terest research workers in many fields. Despite limitations of scope and despite in- 
consistencies (faults of which the compiler is obviously aware), Indiana Authors is 
a useful volume. One hopes that a revision will eventually appear which will extend 
the book’s coverage beyond the initial terminal date. After all, a good deal of writing 
has come out of the Hoosier state since 1916. 
Jonn T. Franacan, University of Illinois 


MILWAUKEE: THE HISTORY OF A CITY. By Bayrd Still, Professor of History in 
New York University, (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1948, pp. xvi, 
638, $6.00.) Milwaukee: the History of a City is the most comprehensive coverage of 
the year-by-year development of our city that has ever been written, No phase of that 
evolution from the appearance of the first white settlers to its graduation as an im- 
portant metropolitan city has been omitted—not a factor from economic, nationality, 
or geographic sectionalism to the influence of home, church, school, music, art, recrea- 
tion, politics, or industrialism has been overlooked to shed light on the great drama 
of building a modern midwestern city. Without saying so this book is convincing evi- 
dence that city or local government is a vital school of citizenship, without which 
schooling democracy could not and would not exist. No one can take measure of what 
the town meeting and city government have contributed to our nation, or what the 
growing power of local government in England has supplied to making these two 

nations great, especially when compared with the gradual decline of all types of dic- 
tatorships, without feeling that democracy is on the march. Alexis de Tocqueville was 
right in saying, “Municipal institutions constitute the strength of free nations.” De 
Tocqueville went on to say, “A nation may establish a system of free government, but 
without municipal institutions it can not have the spirit of liberty.” Professor Still 
has made a great contribution in writing so fascinating, impartial, and factual a recital 
of the birth pains and fruition, of the inception and development of democracy at 
work in an American city. This history proves that, like a self-made man, the re- 
sponsibilities of local citizenship develop vigorous and selfassertive citizenship. 

, Dante W. Hoan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EDWARD DUFFIELD NEILL: PIONEER EDUCATOR. By Huntley Dupre. (St. 
Paul, Macalester College Press, 1949, pp. 131, $2.50.) Dr. Dupre’s monograph on 
Edward Duffield Neill makes the significant point that the pioneers who shaped the 
society of the west were themselves reshaped by the conditions of the world in which 
they found themselves. They, too, were “tailors, re-tailored.” Through an electrically 
charged existence of long duration Dr. Neill vibrated between liberal and bigoted at- 
titudes. His sense of the ecclesiastical proprieties once was bitterly outraged when the 
Hutchinsons were allowed to sing their folk songs in the church of which he was the 
organizer and builder, At the end of his life he was conducting a one-man war against 
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the heresy of co-education and doing so with a really formidable resolution. And yet 
this man whose temper was so uncertain became, in his role as “apostle of education,” 
completely disciplined >y the democratic idea. With moderation and insight that make 
his utterances on ths subject wholly admirable, he preached, throughout the 1850’s 
when the schools of Minnesota were being called into being, the principle of the non- 
sectarian education for democracy. A century later his beliefs still seem wholesome and 
vigorous. Dr, Neill was a far better begetter than nourisher of ideas and institutions. 
He started many things: churches, schools, colleges. He himself had a half dozen 
careers as minister, teacher, army chaplain, diplomatist, historian, secretary (to Abra- 
ham Lincoln). But afer his various beginnings had been made, he grew impatient 
with the daily strugzle of each middle period and the inevitable result was to leave 
the ends barren. But as man of ideas he was important to Minnesota and it is chiefly 
in this role that Dr. Dupre presents him, The author calls his book “a modest chap- 
ter in the history of education.” Considering the luridness of his subject’s audacity, Dr. 
Dupre seems almost timorous in modesty for he has let his treatment shrink to a 
hundred small pages. Perhaps a full biography of this complex Proteus of the Minne- 
sota frontier may still be done. Meanwhile we have here a valuable sketch of the career 
for which Dr. Neill’: name deserves to be remembered. 
James Gray, University of Minnesota 


LOTS OF LAND. By Curtis Bishop, from material compiled under the direction of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office of Texas, Bascom Giles, (Austin, Steck, 
1949, pp. X, 307, $300.) Bascom Giles, commissioner of the General Land Office of 
Texas says in the preface to this well-written book that it is the result of a lifetime of 
“study of land history . . . [and] the interpretation of land laws... .” It is, he says, - 
“the story of the land as well as the history of the land.” Unfortunately, the author, 
Curtis Bishop, who :s a Texas journalist, does not say what he intended the book to 
be but certainly it is not what Giles had planned as “a history of the General Land 
Office” nor “a full story of how you got it [the land], what was done with it, and 
what is left of it.” S.nce Texas retained control over its public lands when it became 
a part of the United States, state legislative and administrative policies have been far 
more important tham -n other commonwealths in the public domain area. In a state 
like California, for =xample, federal policy with respect to the administration and 
disposal of public lards was and is vastly important. But in Texas there was and is no 
federal policy, hence the uniqueness of the Texas story. Texans have long recognized 
this uniqueness, which helps to explain why they have shown such devotion to their 
history and why they have studied it so intensively. Bishop’s Lots of Land has as its 
central theme the acquisition of land and its utilization. Like the good journalist that 
he is, the author g-ves attention to the flamboyant, the picturesque, the romantic 
story of the emprescrio, the cowboy, the great land companies, and the oilman. He 
has a chapter on the settler which is half the length of the preceding chapter on the 
empresario and is mostly concerned with the soldiers’ land rights in the period of 
independence, The coming of the foreigner, especially the Adelsverein is given dis- 
proportionate space, and in the chapter on the cowboy fourteen lines are devoted to 
the Herefords and sixty to the Brahmas, A chapter on speculation is almost entirely 
concerned with railroad land grants and gives little attention to speculation by in- 
dividuals, It is critical, however, thereby correcting some of the errors of S.-G. Reed, 
History of the Texas Railroads, which is not mentioned in the bibliography. Through- 
out the book there zs a lack of relationship between the allotment of space and sig- 
nificance. Notwithstanding this imbalance the book has merit as a popular and fair 
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presentation of the story of land and its part in the growth of Texas. It is based almost 
entirely on a discriminating selection of secondary accounts. 
Paur W. Gares, Cornell University 


SEA ROUTES TO THE GOLD FIELDS: THE MIGRATION BY WATER TO 
CALIFORNIA IN 1849-1852. By Oscar Lewis. (New York, Alfred A. Knop£, 1949, 
pp. xiv, 286, viii, $4.00.) This book is an entertaining account of the personal ex- 
periences of the Forty-niners who migrated to California by sea It comes as a welcome 
variation to the plethora of works concerned with overland travel during the Gold 
Rush. The work is focused on “what life was like abcard the sailing ships and steamers 
that plied between the two coasts” from 1848 to 1853. Within these narrow margins 
the problems, antics, and boredoms of American human freight are well told with 
excellent illustrations. Based almost entirely on the manuscript and published journals 
of those who went by sea, the emphasis on human interest is inevitable. However, the 
book raises no great questions nor does it answer any, Purporting to deal with 
migration by water there is no attempt to determine the magnitude of this sea-borne 
flow of people into San Francisco. An accurate count of the numbers coming directly 
from the different ports of the United States, from the istkmus, as well as from 
foreign ports could have been found in the port records. from an inspection of the 
San Francisco Arrivals, 1849-1853. As light reading this book is excellent; for the 
student of maritime history there is little of value. 

Boyo F. Hurr, University of California 


MARSHAL OF THE LAST FRONTIER: LIFE AND SERVICES OF WILLIAM 
MATTHEW (BILL) TILGHMAN, FOR FIFTY YEARS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST PEACE OFFICERS OF THE WEST. By Zoe 4. Tilghman. [Western 
Frontiersman Series, Volume III] (Glendale, Calif., Arthur H. Clark, 1949, pp. 406, 
$7.50.) The subject of this volume, Bill Tilghman, at the agz of nineteen began a 
fifty-year career of law enforcement which extended from the cow-town days of 
Dodge City, Kansas, to the oil-boom town of Cromwell, Oklahoma, where he was 
killed in line of duty as marshal in 1924. His life activities extended into every phase 
of plains life: buffalo hunting, the cow town, Indian fighting, county-seat location 
controversies, the race for claims at the “land openings” of Oklahoma, and hunting 
outlaws. Tilghman was more than a local law enforcement officer. He served for years 
as deputy United States marshal in Oklahoma and as chief of police of Oklahoma City 
after it became a real city, and he was also a member of the state legislature for a 
time. The first scene in this life panorama brings to view the manner of killing the 
buffalo and the way their hides were preserved. Then follow his experiences as deputy 
sheriff, marshal, and frontier peace officer in other capacities. Possibly the most valu- 
able section in the book is that which deals with Tilghman’s work as United States 
marshal in subduing the bandit gangs which infested Oklahoma during territorial days. 
This volume was prepared by Tilghman’s second wife with the aid of his notes. It is 
to be regretted that the biography was not written while he was living since the 
definite exploits have Jost much of their personal “I was there’ flavor. While evident 
errors appear here and there, the atmosphere of frontier days is accurate and the work 
is not only intensely interesting but informing. Perhaps a fond wife can be forgiven 
for giving the story a more eulogistic flavor than a critical historian would have done. 
All in all the volume is well worth reading by the student of western American 
history. Everett Dick, Union College 
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GENERAL 


An important new periodical has appeared: Documenta (Revista de la Sociedad Peruana 
de Historia), I, no. 1, Lima, 1948. The publication is directed by Dr. Ella Dunbar 
Temple; the initial issue includes articles, documents, and bibliography, which, in 
scope and quality, suggest promise of permanent interest to historians and educators. 
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ARTICLES 


Wrisur ZeLinskY. The Historical Geography of the Negro Population of Latin America. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Apr. 

FERNANDO HENRIQUES, West Indian Family Organization. Am. Jour. Sociol., July. 

Carros Rapicatr pt PrimecLIO. Juan Reinaldo Carli, el iniciador del estudio científico del prob- 
léma de la Atlántidad. Documenta (Lima), I, no. 1, 1948. 

Jorce C. MueLLE. Estudos etnológicos en Virú. Ibid, ` 

Juan B. Lastres. Dioses y templos incaicos, protectores de la salud. Rev. Museo Nac. (Lima), 
1947. 

Hans Nevermann. Texties de Antiguo Perú, Los llamados tejidos parciales procedentes de Ica y 
Pachacamac y su manufactura. Ibid. 

RAFAEL Grrarp. El último estudio del Calendario Maya Mexicano. Rev. Arch. Biblio Nac.‘ 
(Tegucigalpa), Nov. 

Hans Lenz. Las fibras y bs plantas del papel indígena mexicano, Cuadernos Americanos (México, 
D. F.), May. R 

Jorio C. Sáncuez Martínez. Pedro Martyr de Angleria, Cronista de Indias. Ibid. 

CLARENCE FINLAYSON. Los =ronistas de Indias. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), Sept., 1948. 

IRVING LEONARD. Spanish Ship-Board:Reading in the Sixteenth Century. Hispania, Feb. 

Jusrus M. van DER KroEF. Francisco de Vitoria and the Nature of Colonial Policy. Cath. Hist. 
Rev., July. 

CarmeLo Viñas Mey. La v.sión de América en el Teatro de Tirso Molina. Estud. dm. (Sevilla), 
Sept., 1948. i ‘ 

ALBERTO María CARREÑC. The Books of Don Fray Juan de Zumárraga. Americas, Jan. 

Jesús Sıva Herzoc. Meditaciones sobre México, Cursos y Conferencias (Buenos Aires), Jan. 

D. Hécror GonzÁLez. Aspectos culturales de Nuevo Leon. Acad. Ciencias Hist. Monterrey, 
Sept., 1948. A 

ABRAHAM VALDEZ. Americanidad y universalidad de Bolívar. Rev. Am. (Bogotá), Feb. 

GABRIEL Porkas Trocons. La ideología eterna del Libertador. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), 
Oct., 1948. 

Harris GayLorD Warren. La vida revolucionaria de Juan Mariano Picornell. Ibid. 

CHARLES C. GRIFFIN. Economic and Social Aspects of the Era of Spanish-American Independence. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Ret., May. 

Nésror CARBONNEL. Marí y la Argentina. Arch. Jose Martí (Havana), Jan. 

DANIEL VALCÁRCEL. Brevz examen de “La Historia de Perú.” Documenta, 1, no. 1, 1948. 

1d. Los estudios históricos en la Facultad de Letras de la Universidad Nacional Mayor de San 
Marcos. Ibid. 

José Acusrin DE La Puente Canpamo, La enseñanza de la historia nacional en la Pontificia 
Universidad Católica del Perú. Ibid. 

Gustavo Pons Muzzo, Les nuevos programas de Historia de Perú para la educación secundaria. 
Ibid. 

Antologia de Raúl Porras. Mercurio Peruano (Lima), Sept., 1948. 

Jonn HAsKELL KEMBLE. The Gold Rush by Panama, 1848-1851. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 

J. Fren Riepy. The Britizh Investment “Boom” of the 1880's in Latin America. Hispanic Am. 
Hist, Rev., May. 

1d. The Japanese in Latin America. Inter-Am, Ec. Affairs, Summer. 

CarLos DáviLa. La Latina Americana y los Estados Unidos. Rev. Am., Feb. 

PauL BLANSHARD, El ocaso del imperialismo en el Caribe. Ibid. 

José Joaquín Catcepo CusTiLLa. La conferencia de Petropolis y el tratado Interamericano de 
Asistencia Reciproca firmado en Rio de Janeiro en 1947. Univ. Nac. Colombia (Bogotá), Apr., 
1948. 

DanieL Cosos ViLLEGAS. Los problemas de América. Cursos y Conferencias, Jan. 

América en 1948. Veritas (Buenos Aires), Mar. 

GERMÁN ARCINIEGAS. Los cuatro Américas. Cuadernos Americanos (México, D. F.), May. 

R. A. Humpnuneys. The Study of Latin American History. Inter-Am, Ec. Affairs, Summer. 
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Howarp Cume. Reflections on Traditionalism in the Historiography of Hispanic America. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 


Lesmey Byrd Simpson. Thirty Years of the Hispanic American Historical Review. Ibid. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ÅRCHIVE GUIDES 


M. MaLnoxano. Bibliografía mexicana de prehistoria, Parte III. Bol. Biblio. Antropología Am., 
XL, 1949. 

Francisco GonzaLez DE Cossio. Libros Mexicanos. Contribuciones a la bibliografía tipográfica 
de la ciudad de México en el siglo xvr y el principio del xvi. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, 
D. F.), Jan. 

Indice del Ramo de Tierras. Volumenes 1709 a 1718 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Indice del Ramo Universidad. (Paginación fuera de texto). Ibid. 

Indice ds documentos del período Federal. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, Sept., 1948. 

Indice general de los libros copiadores de la Sección de Relaciones Exteriores. Bol. Arch. Gen. 
Nac. (Trujillo), Jan. 

Libros y folletos peruanos publicados en 1947 y 1948. Bol. Biblio, (Lima), Dec. 

Juan Gmo. ZeLa Koorr. Cinquentaisiete años de bibliografía alemana referente al Peru. Ibid. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
ARTICLES 


Frank Goopwyn. Pánfilo de Narváez: A Character Study of the First Spanish Leader to Land 
an Expedition in Texas. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

MANUEL Toussaint. El criterio artístico de Hernán Cortés. Estud. Am. (Sevilla), Sept., 1948. 

FipEL pe Leyarza.. Acotaciones criticas en torno a la filiación religiosa de Zumárraga. Rev. 
Ibero-Ám. (Madrid), Jan. 

James A, MAGNER, Fray Juan de Zumárraga—His Social Contributions. Americas, Jan. 

Lewis Hanke. The Contribution of Bishop Juan de Zumárraga to Mexican Culture. Ibid. 

Fiver ne J. Chauver. Fray Juan de Zumárraga and Indian Policy in New Spain. Ibid. 

Lázaro Lamaprip. Bishop Marroquin—Zumérraga’s Gift to Central America. Ibid. 

Sttvio Zavala. Contribución a la historia de las instituciones coloniales de Guatemala. Anales 
Soc. Geog. Hist. Guatemala, Sept., 1947. . 

MANUEL CARRERA STAMPA. The Evolution of Weights and Measures in New Spain. Hispanic Am. 
Hist, Rev., Feb. 

Ricuarp J. Morrisey. Early Agriculture in Pimería Alta. Mid-Am., Apr. 

Fray AncÉéLico Chávez. Santa Fe Church and Convent Sites in the: Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. New Mex. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

APOLINAR TeJERA. La bella catalina (leyenda india). Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Trujillo), Jan. 

C. S. Correr. The Discovery of Spanish Carvings at Seville. Jamaican Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Marra DE Castro, Arte cubano colonial. Univ. Habana, nos. 76-81, 1948. 

José A, FernAnpez DE Castro. Vida literaria de Cuba, 1548-1902. Ibid. 

WENDELL D. SCHAEFFER. The Delayed Cession of Santo Domingo to France, 1795-1801. Hispanic 
Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Sxcunpo Ruiz BeLvas, José JuLrIáx Acosta, Francisco M. QuinoÑes. Informe sobre la abolición 
inmediata de la esclavitud en Puerto Rico de 10 de Abril de 1867. Asomante, 1948, no. 4. 

José Piyiacua Picazo. La Información sobre la abolición de la esclavitud y sus autores. Ibid. 


ê 


DOCUMENTS 


Lázaro LAMADRID. An Unpublished Letter of Don Francisco Marroquín, First Bishop of Guate- 
mala, to the Emperor Charles V (Guatemala, August 17, 1545). Americas, Jan. 

Tasaciones de tributos. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Jan. 

EncEL Siurrer. The Fortification of Acapulco, 1615-1616, Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 
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H. P. Jacoss. French Inter.opers in 1555. Jamaican Hist. Rev., Dec. 
G. Desen. Réfugiés de St-Domingue aux Etats-Unis (suite). Rev. Soc. Haitienne d'Hist. et de 
Geog., Jan. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES 


ARTURO Ustar Pierri. Lo mestizo en el Inca Garcilaso. Asomante, 1948, no. 2. 

ELLA DUNBAR TEMPLE. Azarosa existencia de un mestizo de sangre imperial incaica. Documenta 
(Lima), I, no. 1, 1948. 

Las conferencias del Dr. Raúl Porras Barrenechea sobre el Conquistador del Perú. Ibid. 

GUILLERMO LOHMANN V-LLENA. Enrique Garcés, minero, poeta, y arbitrista. Ibid. 

Rusen Varcas Ucarre, SJ. Don Baltasar Jaime Martínez de Compañón, Obispo de Trujillo, 
Mercurio Peruano (Lirra;, Oct. 

Emmio HarTH-TERRE. Un taller de platería en 1650, Ibid., Nov. 

GwENDOLIN B. Coss. Supply and Transportation for the Potosi Mines, 1545-1640. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., Feb. 

José ResrrepO Posapa. Un interesante libro sobre el Nuevo Reina de Granada (Jose Gumilla’s El 
Orinoco Ilustrada). Bol Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Sept., 1948. 


DOCUMENTS 


El inventario de la “Quinte de Presa.” Documenta (Lima), I, no. 1, 1948. 
Un documenta sobre le =nfluencia francesa en el Virreinato. Ibid. 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


ManueL Discuss Junior Comércio acucareiro do Brasil nos séculos xvi y xvm (-cap. IV). Brasil 
Agucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), Sept, 1948. 

ALBERTO Lameco. Martin Correia Vasqueanes (primeiro gobernador de Campos). Ibid. 

Id. A vida atribulada dcs primeiros campistas. Ibid., Dec., 1948, Jan., 1949. 

MicuEL Costa Figo. G aegócio do açucar, na terra do Brasil, a través de documentos [I]. 
1bid., Nov., Dec., 1948, Jen., 1949. ` 

Jerónimo pe Vivemos. A indústria açucareira pernambucana. Ibid. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
ARTICLES 


Carros E. Grez Pérez. 3clivar, la historia y la leyenda. Bol. Acad, Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Oct., 
1948. 

Luis Martínez Detcapc. El crimen del Berruecos. Rev. dm. (Bogotá), Apr. 

Ernesto J. CastiLLERO R. Los panameños y la conspiración del 25 de septiembre contra el 
Libertador. Ibid. 

Enrique GaY-CaLzó. Mart: y la conducta humana. Acad, Hist. Cuba (La Habana), 1949. 

Francisco María NuNez. Aspectos de la vida y de la obra del Dr. Castro. Rev. Arch, Nac. Costa 
Rica (San José), Sept., 1948. 

RarazL HeLioporo VaLLE. El hondureño Ramón Rosa. Rev. Arch. Biblio. Nac. (Tegucigalpa), 
Sept., 1948. 

ESTEBAN GUARDIOLA. Boceta biográfico del Dr. Ramón Rosa. 1bid,, Nov. 

TeLmo GiroNza. Francisco Antonio Zea. Univ. Antioquia, Jan. 

José Cacavecchia. Medio siglo de industria azucarera cubana. Trimestre Cubana (La Habana), 
Oct. 

WiLLiam S. Sroxes. The Cuban Parliamentary System in Action, 1940-1947. Jour, Politics, May. 

ELAINE TANNER. The Devaluation of the Mexican Peso. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Summer. 
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Nataan L. WHETTEN. Colonization in Mexico. Mexican Life, May. 
GLENN S. DuMKE, Across Mexico in *49. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 


DOCUMENTS 


P. M. Torqui y Berruecos. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Oct., 1948. 

Las previsiones de Sucre. 7bid. . 

Hermosa carta del Libertador. Ibid. 

La población de Tegucigalpa en 1821. Rev. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Tegucizalpa), Nov. 

Papeles importantes [correspondence involving recognition of Central American republics, 1824- 
30]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. Guatemala, Sept., 1947. 

Contribución del siete por ciento sobre fincas de comunidades eclesiasticas (1824). Rev. Arch, Nac. 
(San José), Sept., 1948. 

Cazta del Obispo García Jerez a Don Juan Mora Fernández (1824). Ibid. 

BrauLio CARRILLO, MANUEL AGUILAR, PEDRO MAESTRE. Mensajes y comunicaciones costa- 
ricenses (1836-1842). Ibid. 

Leyes, decretos, y ordenes de 1835. Ibid. 

Francisco Morazán, El General Gefe Supremo Provisario del Estado de Costarrica a los habitantes 
de Centro-América (1842). 1bid. 

RAFAEL CARRERA. A los habitantes de Costarrica (1842). Ibid. 

Páginas inéditas de don Casimiro Nemesio de Moya en torno al Número y las Carreras. Bol. 
Arch. Gen, Nac. (Trujillo), Jan. 

Dozumentos del Archivo Nacional de Cuba relacionados con la Independencia de la República 
Dominica [cont.]. Ibid. 

Ruzx Leon. Chronologie médicale Haitienne (suite). Rev. Soc. Haitienne d'Hist, et de Geog. 
(Port-au-Prince), Jan. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ECUADOR AND THE GALÁPAGOS ISLANDS. By Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1949, pp. ix, 290, $3.75.) This book is a 
hard one to classify. As Mr, von Hagen says in his preface: “This is not a topical book. 
Nor is it alone a book of travel. It is, should it need a cliché, more a history, an in- 
formal history, told through the personalities of those who have traveled, lived, writ- 
ten, or died within the land of the republic on the Equator. It is intended to amuse, 
instruct, and stimulate .. .” That is a very fair description of an unusual book. The 
chief cities and towns of Ecuador are considered, sketched in rather brilliant colors, 
and framed in a background of their racial, political, and economic history. There 
are numerous quotations from well-known authors—such as Antonio de Ulloa, 
Charles Marie de la Condamine, and W. B. Stevenson—wh» once visited Ecuador. 
Other early writers have been utilized in a conscientious effort to furnish a means of 
understanding and illuminating present conditions. The authcr is a rare phenomenon 
in America today, being an omnivorous reader with wide interests, an indefatigable 
explorer, and a prolific writer. How he has managed to travel thousands of miles in 
the Americas and at the same time publish a dozen volumes in as many years is a 
mystery which can be explained partly by his boundless energy, his keen memory, 
and his ability to grasp the essentials of whatever he undertakes to investigate. The 
cescription of the head-hunters whom Mr. von Hagen visited in their jungle retreats 
is vivid and convincing. The chapters on the city of Cuenca and the “panama hat” 
industry will be particularly interesting to students of economic history. The northern 
province of Esmeraldas, seldom visited by travelers and largely unknown to the 
Ecuadorians themselves, is vividly described, at least so far as the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants are concerned, Some years ago the author had the good for- 
tune to spend several months on the Galápagos Islands and has taken the trouble to 
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assemble references to oz selections from many of the writers who have published ac- 
counts of what they did and what they found there. Justifiable emphasis has been 
placed on the visits of Lionel Wafer and Woodes Rogers, who were among the earliest 
visitors, Mr. von Hagen has devoted several pages to a manuscript account of the visit 
of the brig Colonel A'len on a smuggling expedition to South America, which spent 
a few days at the Galapagos in February, 1818. This is an important addition to 
source material, Another contribution to accessible material is a translation from 
the Norwegian of właz happened to the Norwegian bark Alexandra in 1906 on a 
trip carrying coal from New Zealand to Panama, which gives a vivid picture of ship- 
wreck and disaster. Among the romantic events which the author has gathered to 
throw light on the history of “the enchanted isles,” he has not chosen to include the 
activities of Dr. Ritter and his friend, Dora; nor those of the sensational “Baroness” 
and her boy friends, Nor has he given us any indication of the vivid picture of life 
on the islands of Santiago and Floreana, to be found in The Enchanted Islands by 
Ainslie and Frances Conway, that extraordinary couple who spent five years there. 
Mr. von Hagen deals with the history, geography, and biology of the Galdpagos Is- 
lands in a rather discu-sive manner, not troubling to tie it together in a connected 
form but painting the picture in bold lines. An impressionist rather than a chronicler, 
the author has a remerxable vocabulary and loves to use unusual words. Finally, it is 
only fair to state that Mr. von Hagen is so thoroughly grounded in his subject that he 
makes it rather difficult for the uninitiated to follow him. 
Hiram Bincuam, Washington, D. C. 


RURAL LIFE IN ARGENTINA. By Carl C. Taylor. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
University Press, 1948, >p. xx, 464, $6.00.) This is a judicious and objective survey of 
contemporary conditions in rural Argentina based on extensive field work. The author 
is a sociologist with the United States Department of Agriculture. The student of 
Argentine history wil find, in addition, useful summaries of available information on 
such topics as the devzlopment of farming and stock raising, agricultural colonization, 
population growth, immigration, etc. The meager census figures are carefully analyzed. 
Emphasis is placed cn regional variation, a point often neglected by observers of 
Argentine society. Tkere is no bibliography, but footnote references indicate sources 
used to document statements not based on the author’s field observations, The volume 
is a useful companion © similar recent volumes like those of Whetten for Mexico and 
T. Lynn Smith for Brazil. 

CHARLES C. GRIFFIN, Vassar College 


ARTICLES 


InpaLecio Lrévano Acure. El Congreso de Angostura. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), Nov. 

Luis ALBERTO CABRALES. El pensamiento auténtico de Bolívar sobre el régimen de gobierno. 
Estudios Políticos (Madzic), no. 43, 1949. 

ERNESTO J. CasTILLERO. General José Domingo Espinar, Procer de Colombia y El Perú, Bol. 
Hist, Antig. (Bogotá), Sept., 1948. 

ARMANDO AlzPurÚa. Recuerdos del Doctor Rafael Nuñez en el istmo de Panama. Ibid. 

Turio Enriquez Tascón, Historia del derecho constitucional colombiano. Ibid. 

José Acusrin Puente Canpamo. Actitud de Riva-Agiiero ante la etapa sanmartiniana de la 
Emancipación, Documeate (Lima), I, no. 1, 1948. 

RoserTo OLIVENCIA MÁLQIEZ. Puebla de Albortón—Cuna de la progenia del Gran Prócer 
Oriental, Rev. Militar » Naval (Montevideo), July, 1948. 

Recientes homenajes al General José Artigas en el exterior. Ibid. 

Epuarpo Acevepo. Artigas, gobernante y funcionario, Ibid., Oct., 1948. 
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Hicinto París Ecuraz. Nota sobre la evolución económica-social de la República Argentina. 
Estudios Políticos (Madrid), nos. 39-42, 1948. 

Faustino M, Moron1. La intervención estatal en la economía Argentina. Rev. Facultad Ciencias 
Ec. Com. Pol. (Buenos Aires), nos. 55, 56, 1948. 

ManueL San MicuEL. Análisis crítico de la reciente evolución industriel Argentina. Ibid. 

Oscar Lewis. South American Ports of Call. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 


DOCUMENTS 


Historia del Ejercito Nacional (1838-1840). Bol. Hist. (Montevideo), Aug—Jan., 1948-49. 
Carta original de Artigas. Bol. Militar y Naval (Montevideo), July, 1348. 
Carta de Artigas a M. Barreiro, Ibid., Oct. 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


Jerónimo DE Viveiros. O açucar a través do periódico, “O auxiliacor da indústria nacional.” 
Brasil Agucarciro (Rio de Janeiro), Sept., 1948. 

ALUISIO DE ALMEIDA, Achégas A biografia do barão de Antonina. Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), 
Oct., 1947. 

VIRGIL SALERA, Brazil's Economy. Inter-Am. Ec, Affairs, Summer. 


Books Received* 


Apams, Henry. The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma. New York: Peter Smith. 1949. 
Pp. xv, 317. $3.50. Reprint, See review of rst ed. (1919), Am. Hist. Rev., XXV (April, 1920), 
480. 

ALLIX, ANDRÉ, et al. Les fondements de la politique extérieure des Etats-Unis. Cahiers de la 
Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, no. 8, Paris: Armand Colin. 1949. Pp. 204. 300 fr, 

Anprave, MaNuEL José. Folklore de la Republica Dominicana. Vcl. II. Publicaciones de la 
Universidad de Santo Domingo, Vol. LIV. Ciudad Trujillo: Editora Montalvo. 1948. Pp. 
463-619. 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature. No. XXXII, Publications of the Year 1946. London: 
Historical Association. 1948. Pp. 47. 15. 6d. 

APPLEMAN, Roy E.; Burns, James M.; GUuGELER, RusseLL A.; STEVENS, Joun. Okinawa: The 
Last Battle. United States Army in World War II: The War in the Pacific. Washington: His- 
torical Division, Department of the Army. 1948. Pp. xxii, 529. $6.00. 

ARMSTRONG, Maurice W. The Great Awakening in Nova Scotia, 1776-1809. Studies in Church 
History, Vol. VII. Hartford: American Society of Church History. 1948. Pp. x, 141. $3.00. 

Army Air Forces in World War II. Prepared under editorship of WesLeY FRANK CRAVEN and 
James Lea Care by Air Historical Group, U. S. Air Force, Vol. H, Europe: Torch to Point- 
blank, August 1942 to December 1943. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. xxi, 
897. $6.00. i 

ARNESON, BEN A. The Democratic Monarchies of Scandinavia, The Governments of Europe. 2d 
ed.; New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1949. Pp. xiv, 294. Textbook. 

BARINGER, WiLLIAM E. Lincoln’s Vandalia: A Pioneer Portrait. A Publication of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association, Springfield, Illinois. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1949. Pp. 
vii, 141. $2.50. 

BARKER, EUGENE C, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, Founder of Texes, 1793-1836: A Chapter 
in the Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 2d ed.: Austin: Texas State His- 
torical Association. 1949. Pp. xix, 477. $10.00. See review of 1st ec., Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII 
(January, 1927), 348. 

Basserr, MARGERY. Knights of the Shire for Bedfordshire during the Middle Ages. Publications 
of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, Vol. XXIX, Streatley, Luton, Beds.: the So- 
ciety. 1949. Pp. xvili, 99. g 


1 Includes all books received from May x to August 1. 
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Becerra DE León, Berta. Bioliografia del Padre Bartolomé de las Casas. Havana: Sociedad Eco- 
nomica de Amigos del Pais, Ediciones de su Biblioteca Pública, IV. 1949. Pp. 67. 

BELLONI, GEORGES, Aulard, bistorien de la Révolution francaise. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1949. Pp. xvi, 193. 400 fr. 

Betorr, Max, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 1929-1941. Vol. II, 1936-1941. Issued un- 
der the auspices of the Reyal Institute of International Affairs. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 434. $5.00. 

Benns, F. Ler, Europe since 1974 in lts World Setting. 7th ed.; New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1949. Pp. xx, 103. $5.00. Textbook, 

BiLLINGTON, Ray ALLEN. Westward Expansion: A History of the American Frontier. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xiti, 873. $6.25. Textbook. 

Binvorr, S, T, Kers Rebellion, 1549. General Series: G 12. London: Historical Association. 
1949. Pp. 24. 15. 7d. 

BLAKESLEE. Essays in History and International Relations in Honor of George Hubbard Blakes- 
lee, Edited by Dwicnr E. Lez and GeorGE E. McReYnoLDs, Worcester, Mass.: Clark Uni- 
versity. 1949. Pp. xi, 324. Cloth $6.00, paper $4.50. 

BLANcHarD, HaroLD Hooper, (ed.). Prose and Poetry of the Continental Renaissance in Trans- 
lation. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1949. Pp. xix, 1084. $6.00. 

BornuoLDT, Laura, Baltimo-e and Early Pan-Americanism: A Study in the Background of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XXXIV. Northampton: the College. 
1949. Pp. vii, 152. 

Bourret, F. M. The Gold Coast: A Survey of the Gold Coast and British Togoland, 1919-1946. 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, Publication No. 23. Stanford: S:anford Uni- 
versity Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 231. $4.00. 

BOZEMAN, ADDA BRUEMMER. Regional Conflicts around Geneva: An Inquiry into the Origin, 
Nature, and Implications of the Neutralized Zones of Gex and Upper Savoy. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1944. Pp. xv, 432. $5.00. 

BRAUDEL, Fernano. La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen à Vépoque de Philippe 1. Paris: 

` Armand Colin. 1949. Pp. xv, 1160. 1800 fr, 

BriniwsToOL, E. A., (ed.). Crazy Horse, the Invincible Ogalalla Sioux Chief: The “Inside 
Stories,” by Actual Observers, of a Most Treacherous Deed against a Great Indian Leader. 
Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Company. 1949. Pp. 87. 

Brown, LLoyp A. The Stor of Maps. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1949. Pp. xix, 397. 
$7.50. 

ees Henry J. The Catholic Church and the Knights of Labor. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press. 1949. Pp. xix, 415. $4.50. 

Butter, J. R. M. The Present Need for History. An Inaugural Lecture delivered on 26 January 
1949. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1949. Pp. 39. 50 cents. 

CALDER, Grace J. The Writing of Past and Present: 4 Study of Carlyle’s Manascripts. Yale 
Studies in English, Vol. CXII, New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 216. $3.75. 
CALDWELL, WALLACE EVERETT. The Ancient World. Rev. ed.; New York: Rinehart and Com- 
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American Historical Association 


Before ‘this issue reaches its readers those who sent in advance orders should 
have received the List of Doctoral Dissertations in Progress. Every library, depart- 
ment head, and major adviser to graduate students in history should have a copy 
at hand. The original entries showed something like thirty duplications in the 
choice of subjects, and about half of these were unresolved when copy went to the 
printer. In'a few cases advisers had let students begin work on subjects clearly 
pre-empted in the 1947 list. Copies of the current list can still be obtained by 
sending a dollar to the office of the Executive Secretary. 


Among some forty-five sessions to be held during the coming meeting of the 
American Historical Association in Boston a partial and tentative listing of major 
topics includes: problems of universal peace in antiquity; East and West in the 
Middle: Ages; politics and political ideas in England in the later Middle Ages; 
historiography in the age of the Renaissance; the eighteenth century aristocracy; 
the role of the nineteenth century university; the labor movement in the Third 
French Republic; some statesmen of the Weimar Republic; liberalism in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia; the American position in the Near East; Chinese political 
philosophy; American responsibilities in the Far East; India and Pakistan; Amer- 
ican colonial science; American influences abroad; American foreign policy between 
the two world wars; the “withering” of New England; and ideological scares in 
American history. 


Members on the meiling list to receive the annual report now have at hand, 
among other volumes, Writings on American History for 1939-40. This is the 
last volume to be prepared by Miss Grace Gardner Griffin. She began the labor 
of getting out this valuable bibliography in September, 1907, when at Dr. Jame- 
son’s invitation she undertook the volume for 1906. She thus concludes with the 
current volume forty-two years of service to the Association and to historical 
scholarship. It is a reccrd that has won her in the past and will continue to win 
her the gratitude of every worker here and abroad, in the field of American his- 
tory. Miss Griffin will continue as a member of the staff of the Library of Congress 
in the Division of Manuscripts. 


Under the arrangement with the Library of Congress approved by the Council 
last December, . Dr. James R. Masterson has been appointed to prepare the next 
volume of the Writings on American History for 1948. If the intermediate years 
since 1940 are covered later it will be in abbreviated and condensed or selective 
form. 
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Other Historical Activities 


The papers of Orville and Wilbur Wright, which have recently been given 
to the Library of Congress by the Orville Wright estate, are invaluable for a study 
of the development of aviation. They include a descriptior by Orville Wright of 
the Kitty Hawk flights of 1903, diaries and notebooks detailing scientific experi- 
ments carried out by the brothers from 1901 to 1920, and professional, scientific, 
and personal correspondence extending from 1881 to 1928. They may be con- 
sulted only by written permission of the executors of the estate. 

Other large groups recently received by the Library of Congress include the 
papers of William Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury from 1913 to 1918 
and United States Senator from California from 1933 to 1939, presented by his 
son, Francis H. McAdoo; papers of Chief Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, presented 
by Mrs. Stone; and papers of Lieutenant General Frank M. Andrews, presented 
by Mrs, Andrews. Use of these three groups is restricted. The extensive manu- 
script collection of the Naval Historical Foundation, whick is being deposited in 
the Library, will be available for use in the near future. 

Autograph notes written by the famous French scientist, Louis Pasteur, during 
his research into the causes of cholera in 1879 and 1880 have been received by 
the Library of Congress as a gift from Professor Pasteur Vallery-Radot. The 
Library has also acquired twenty-four letters of General Cadmus M. Wilcox, who 
was with Robert E. Lee’s army from the first battle of Bul! Run to Appomattox. 
These letters, written to his family shortly after the events described, give first- 
hand information concerning the Battle of Bull Run, the siege and evacuation of 
Culpeper, and the death of General Stonewall Jackson. 

Reproductions of manuscripts recently received by the Library of Congress 
include some 13,000 photostat prints of High Court of Acmiralty papers in the 
Public Record Office, London, consisting of records of indictments for piracy and 
crime on the high seas, 1696-1809, and records of prize causes, 1664~1674. Miss 
Ruth Anna Fisher has returned to London to continue the work on behalf of the 
Library of surveying and arranging for photoduplication of manuscript material 
relating to American history in European repositories. 

New information about World War I became available in June when certain 
private memorandums of Robert Lansing, Secretary of State under President 
Woodrow Wilson, were opened to use in the Library of Congress by qualified 
readers. The memorandums, written in nine small volumes, cover the years from 
1915 to 1922. Restrictions on the use of the papers of Benjamin H. Bristow, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President Ulysses S. Grant, amd of the late Senator 
George W. Norris have also been relaxed. 


The National Archives and its branches, the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
and the Federal Register, have been included in a new federal agency called Gen- 
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eral Services Administration, the creation-of which was in line with recommenda- 
tions of the Commission of Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, better known as the Hoover Commission. For the present this means no 
change in the operation of the National-Archives, or for that matter of any of 
the congeries of agencies brought under General Services Administration. Studies 
to be made will govern future consolidations and reorganizations. 

The records of the Hoover Commission, 1947-49, have been turned over to 
the National Archives. They consist of correspondence, minutes of meetings, re- 
ports, and other records of the executive director, the secretary’s office, and the 
research and library section as well as “task force” papers on projects dealing with 
agricultural activities, medical services, regulatory commissions, personnel manage- 
ment, foreign affairs, supply, accounting, and national security organization. 
Other materials of note received recently include records of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the Seventy-seventh and Seventy-eighth Congresses, 1941-44; 
additional general records of the Senate, 1947-48; records of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 1907-46; schedules of the twelfth (1900) 
and fourteenth (1920) population censuses of the United States; central records 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and its predecessors, 1926-43, dealing with 
administrative matters end technical developments in civil aeronautics and air 
commerce; and more than 2,000 photographic prints and negatives made by 
Robert Brewster Stantor. on a survey for a railway route from the Colorado coal 
fields to the Pacific Coast, 1889-90, received from the Geological Survey. 

In its program to inform scholars and others of materials in the custody of 
the archivist and to facilitate the servicing of the records, the National Archives 
has recently issued prel.minary inventories of the records of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, the Maritime Labor Board, the Board of Investigation and Research— 
Transportation, the United States Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis Criminality, 
and the land-entry papers of the General Land Office. Other publications include 
a List of Documents concerning the Negotiation of Ratified Indian Treaties, 
1801-1869, a “Reference Information Circular” on Materials in the National 
Archives relating to Haiti, and a leaflet on The National Archives Library. Nega- 
tive microcopies, positive prints of which may be purchased, have been made 
recently of “Captains’ Letters” to the Secretary of the Navy, 1841-85 (138 rolls); 
population schedules of -he census of 1830 for Ohio (17 rolls) and of the Colorado 
state census of 1885 (8 rolls); dispatches from United States ministers to Japan, 
1877-1906 (50 rolls), Korea, 1884-1905 (21 rolls), and Paraguay and Uruguay, 
1858-1906 (19 rolls); dispatches from United States consuls in Acapulco, 1823- 
1906 (8 rolls), Honolulu, 1843-1903 (21 rolls), Lima-Callao, 1827-1906 (21 
rolls), Panama, 1857-1006 (26 rolls), and Valparaiso, 1828-1906 (13 rolls); and 
papers of General Hans von Seeckt, 1860-1938 (28 rolls). 


In 1880 an international copyright treaty proposed by Messrs. Harper and 
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Brothers, representing the American publishers, was under consideration, and 
twelve outstanding authors and editors of the day signed a petition to the Secretary 
of State endorsing it and urging its early negotiation. ‘hose who signed were 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
James T. Fields, John Greenleaf Whittier, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, William Dean 
Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, Samuel L. Clemens, Charles Eliot Norton, 
George William Curtis, and George Bancroft. The manascript petition bearing 
the signatures has been photographically reproduced in exact size by the National 
Archives. Other facsimiles available include the Bill of Rights, George Wash- 
ington’s oath of allegiance at Valley Forge, a Revolutionary War recruiting poster, 
photographs of Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and several documents relating to the Washington Monument. Each of them costs 
twenty cents, except the Bill of Rights, which costs fifty-five cents. For further 
information, address the Exhibits and Information Officer, National Archives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Yale University has announced that funds given by the Old Dominion 
Foundation have enabled Yale to purchase the vast collection of Boswell papers 
built in the last twenty-three years by Lieutenant Colonel Ralph H. Isham. An 
editorial board headed by Professor Frederick A. Pottle of Yale will edit and pub- 
lish them in forty to fifty volumes bearing the imprint of Whittlesey House, a 
subsidiary of the McGraw-Hill Book Company. It is planned to put out the first 
volume late in 1950. The Old Dominion Foundation was established by Mr. Paul 
W. Mellon, Yale ’29, son of the former Secretary of the Treasury. 


The library of the late Judge Samuel M. Wilson has been given by his will to 
the University of Kentucky. It consists of approximately 10,000 books, at least 
1,000 of which are very rare. There are several thousand pamphlets, many of them 
early Kentucky imprints. The manuscripts will number probably in the hundreds 
of thousands of pieces. The Wilson Library is particularly strong in at least three 
fields: the history of Kentucky, the history of the Presbyterian church, and 
genealogy. The map collection is a valuable supplement to the books and 
manuscripts. 


The library of the University of Missouri has issued as Bulletin No. § a 
mimeographed catalog of its Western Historical Manuscripts Collection. Although 
exceedingly varied and miscellaneous, the collection cannot be overlooked by any- 
one working in the social and political history of the Mississippi Valley. Civil War 
items are well represented as are account books and records of many small busi- 
ness concerns. 


Scholars interested in current Russian affairs in all fields, especially the social 
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sciences, will find the most complete coverage possible in Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press. It is published weekly by the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies 
appointed by the Social Science Research Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Inquiries should be addressed to 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. ` 


The history department of the University of Rochester has instituted a plan 
of training for the doctor's degree that it hopes will do two things: (1) emphasize 
the relation between student and teacher; (2) give actual supervised experience’ 
in college teaching. For the first year this will be in quiz sections and in the 
second year on the lecture platform. The latter experience means also training in 
the integration and inter>retation of historical data. The number of students who 
will be accepted each yeaz is limited to five and they will receive substantial fellow- 
ships. Inquiries should be addressed to Professor Dexter Perkins, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


The Mediaeval Academy of America held its twenty-fourth annual meeting 
in Toronto on April 8-9, under the auspices of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies. The president of the Academy, Professor F. N. Robinson of Harvard 
University, presided at the sessions. The Haskins medal was awarded to Professor 
George Sarton of Harvard University for his Science and Learning in the Four- 
teenth Century. Officers elected, each for three years, were: Joseph Reese Strayer 
of Princeton University, second vice-president; John Nicholas Brown of Providence, 
treasurer; Joseph Thomas Muckle of the Pontifical Institute, Gaines Post of the 
University of Wisconsin, Lessing Julius Rosenwald of Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, 
and Paul Joseph Sachs sf Harvard University, councilors. 


The Agricultural History Society held its annual meeting in Washington on 
September 13. The program was limited to a dinner followed by a business meet- 
ing and the presidential address by Professor John D. Hicks of the University of 
California at Berkeley. The subject of his address was “The Legacy of Populism 
in the Western Middle West.” Professor Paul W. Gates of Cornell University was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its regular spring meeting at 
Duke University on May 7. Among the papers read were “The Academy Move- 
ment in North Carolira,” by Professor’ Edgar W. Knight of the University of 
North Carolina, and “Queen’s College, Queen’s Museum, Liberty Hall, and 
Salisbury Academy,” by Professor Archibald Henderson, also of the University of 
North Carolina. 


The Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical Society for 1949 was awarded 
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to Miss Ethel Drus for her essay on “The Attitude of the Colonial Office to the 
Annexation of Fiji.” 


Petsonal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


M. L. W. Laistner, John Stambaugh professor of history in Cornell University, 
has been elected an honorary fellow of Jesus College at Cambridge University. 


A. L. Burt of the University of Minnesota has been elected president of the 
Canadian Historical Association. 


Fletcher M. Green, Kenan professor of history in the University of North 
Carolina, delivered the Walter Lynwood Fleming lectures at Louisiana State 
University on April 26-28. 


Louis M. Hacker of Columbia University has been granted a second leave of 
absence to continue as Harmsworth professor of Amezican history in Oxford 
University. 

* Arthur J. Marder is on a year’s leave of absence from the University of Hawaii 
to be visiting lecturer in history in Harvard Universit®g ke is taking over the 
courses of William L. Langer, who is still on Y j 


John Hall Stewart, associate professor of históry'in Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, has been granted leave of absence for tie spring term, 1950, and has re- 
ceived a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council to enable him to 
study abroad. He will spend most of his time in Dublin, investigating the effect 
of the French Revolution on Irish public opinion as revealed in the Irish news- 
papers of the time. 


Walter Johnson has returned to his permanent post on the history faculty of 
the University of Chicago, following a year’s work in the Manuscript Division of 
the University of Virginia Library, where he collaborated with Edward R. 
Stettinius, jr., in the preparation of a volume on the Yalta conference, which will 


be published this fall. 


In Cornell University C. W. de Kiewiet has been named acting president; 
Carl Stephenson will be on sabbatical leave during the second term; Marc Szeftel 
is on leave of absence until September, 1950, and his place is being filled by Peter 
Christoff of Stanford University; Oscar T. Barck of Syracuse University will offer 
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courses in American history during the second term; and Knight Biggerstaff has 
returned from a sabbatical leave in China. 


L. G. Vander Velde will be on sabbatical leave from the University of Michigan 
during the first semester of 1949-50. A. E. R. Boak will be acting chairman of 
the department during this semester. A. S. Aiton, of the same institution, will be 
on sabbatical leave during the second semester. 


Bernadotte E. Schmitt has been appointed chief of the German War Docu- 
ments Project of the Department of State in place of Raymond Sontag, who has 
returned to the University of California. 


Sidney Warren, of the University of Florida, has accepted the visiting profes- 
sorship of American history in the University of Durham, England, for the cur- 
rent academic year. 


Harold T. Parker of the department of history of Duke University has been 
granted leave of absence for the current academic year to do research in the 
French archives. 


Margaret Clapp, formerly assistant professor of history in Brooklyn College, 
has been appointed president of Wellesley College. 


Anna M. Campbell, associate professor of history in New Jersey College for 
Women, Rutgers University, has been retired to emeritus status after twenty-two 
g y 
years of service. 


Anne Pannell, formerly associate professor of history in the University of 
Alabama, has accepted appointment as dean of faculty, Goucher College. 


Hans Baron, formerly of the Institute for Advanced Study, has accepted a 
position on the staff of the Newberry Library in Chicago. 


Ralph Volney Harlow is visiting professor of history in the University of 
California at Los Angeles during the current academic year. 


Charles C. Griffin of Vassar College has gone to the University of Wisconsin 
to be visiting professor of Latin-American history for a year. 


Richard M. Dorson, associate professor of history in Michigan State College, 
has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for 1949-50 for study of “English 
Folklore and Folklorists, 1860-1915.” 
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New editorial appointments for the Historian, journal of the national honorary 
fraternity Phi Alpha Theta, include Gerald T. White of San Francisco State 
College as editor, replacing Earl S. Pomeroy of Ohio State University, and Austin 
E, Hutcheson of the University of Nevada as news editor, replacing James E. 
Swain of Muhlenberg College. 


Robert F. Byrnes, assistant professor of history in Rutgers University, will 
again be on leave of absence in 1949-50 to be senior fellow of the Russian Institute 
of Columbia University. 


Gerhart B. Ladner, of the University of Notre Dame, is a member of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton during the current academic year. 


At Northwestern University Leland H. Carlson has been granted a leave of 
absence during the winter and spring quarters of 1950 to carry on research in 
England, and Arthur S. Link, formerly of Princeton University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of history. 


The department of history in Princeton University ennounces the following 
appointments and promotions: Joseph Reese Strayer to be Dayton-Stockton pro- 
fessor of history; Elmore Harris Harbison to be Henry Charles Lea professor of 
history; Cyril Edwin Black and Theodor Ernst Mommsen promoted to associate 
professors; Jerome Blum promoted to assistant professor; and Robert A. Lively 
appointed instructor in history. 


Sidney Walter Martin, professor of history, has been appointed dean of the 
college of arts and sciences in the University of Georgia. John Chalmers Vinson 
has been promoted to assistant professor of history, and C. Jay Smith and Wilbur 
* D. Jones have been appointed instructors, also in the Uriversity of Georgia. 


George Lee Haskins has been promoted to professor of law in the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School. 


In the State College of Washington, C. O. Johnson is on leave of absence for 
the first semester, H. J. Wood has been promoted to professor of history and is 
acting chairman of the department during Dr. Johnson’s absence, and Raymond 
Muse has been promoted to assistant professor of history. 


William Curt Buthman, professor of history, Hendrix College, Conway, 
Arkansas, has been named dean to succeed Thomas S. S-aples, who will retire at 
the close of the academic year. 
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Tom B. Jones has been promoted to professor of history and Donald Beatty 
and John Bowditch to assistant professors of history in the University of 
Minnesota. 


Karl August Wittfogel has been promoted to professor of Chinese history, and 
Scott H. Lytle, Thomas J. Pressly, and Donald Treadgold have been appointed 
assistant professors of history in the University of Washington. 


Oscar Handlin has been promoted to associate professor of history in Harvard 
University. 


Gilbert C. Fite has been promoted to associate professor of history in the 
University of Oklahoma. 


Robert M. York has been promoted to associate professor of history and David 
W. Trafford to assistant professor of history in the University of Maine. 


John A. Munroe has been promoted to associate professor of history in the 
University of Delaware. 


Henry Cord Meyer has been promoted to associate professor of history in 
Pomona College. 


William C. Askew has been promoted to associate professor of history in 
Colgate University. 


In Oberlin College Howard Robinson has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence, Charles Cremeans, formerly of Williams College, and Thomas Le Duc 
have been appointed associate professors of history, and William Orr has been 
appointed instructor in history. ` 


C. M. Knapp, formerly of the University of Kentucky, has been appointed 
professor of history in Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


George Washington University announces the promotion of Roceric H. 
Davison to associate professor of history and the appointment of Richard C. 


Haskett, formerly of Prinzeton University, as assistant professor of history. 


John P. Dyer has been promoted to associate professor of history in Tulane 
University. 


The State University of Iowa has appointed four assistant professors of history: 
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James F. Gilliam, formerly of Wells College; Ralph W. Greenlaw, jr., formerly 
of Princeton University; Nicholas Valentine Riasanovsky; and Charles Gibson. 
In the same institution, Robert S. Hoyt has been granted a leave of absence, and 
Sylvia R. Thrupp, of the University of Chicago, is visiting professor of history 
during the current academic year. 


Robert H. Irrmann has been promoted to associate professor of history in 
Beloit College. 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, announces the appoint- 
ment of Garnie W. McGinty, formerly of the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, as 
acting president; John Duffy has been appointed associate professor of history and 
George Stokes assistant professor of history in the same institution. 


Hans E. Hirsch, formerly of Elon College, has accepted an appointment as 
professor of history in the New York State Teachers College at Plattsburgh. 


Joseph O. Baylen, formerly of the University of New Mexico, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of social science at Georgia State Teachers College, 
Collegeboro. 


John F. Cady, formerly head of the department of history and dean of the 
college of liberal arts ‘at Franklin College, Indiana, and recently Chief of the 
Research and Intelligence Branch for South Asia of the Department of State, has 
been appointed associate professor of history at Ohio University, Athens. 


H. R. Jolliffe, formerly of Ohio State University, has joined the journalism 
department of Michigan State College. 


Jay V. Groves has been appointed professor of history and the social sciences 
at Nebraska Central College, Central City. 


Roland R. De Marco has been named dean of Finch Junior College. 


D. D. Johnson, formerly of the State College of Washington, has accepted a 
position in the University of Hawaii. 


Russell R. Elliott, formerly of the Southern Oregon College of Education, has 
been appointed assistant professor of history and political science in the Univer- 


sity of Nevada. 


Albert E. Van Dusen and Harry J. Marks are now assistant professors of his- 
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Richard O’Dell has accepted a position as assistant professor of history in the 
Northern Michigan Colege of Education at Marquette. 


David L. Dowd of the University of Nebraska has accepted an assistant profes- 
sorship in history at the University of Florida. 


Frederick H, Jackson has been promoted to assistant professor of history in 
Matietta College, Ohio. 


W. J. Hansen, formerly of the University of Mississippi and Purdue Univer- 
sity, has accepted a position as assistant professor of political science at State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Bernard S. Logan has accepted an assistant professorship of history in the 
University of Akron. 


William P. Roberts, jr., has been appointed assistant professor of history in 
North Georgia College. 


John L. Snell has been appointed assistant professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Wichita. 


Roscoe L. Strickland has been appointed assistant professor of history in the 
East Tennessee State Teachers College. 


Mary Frances Gyles has been appointed assistant professor of history in 
Memphis State College. 


Fred A. Crane has bezn appointed instructor in history at Bard College. 


Edward Hake Phillips has been appointed instructor in history at the Rice 
Institute. 


J. Russell Major has been appointed instructor in history at Emory University. 


Leslie W. Dunlap has resigned as assistant chief of the Manuscripts Division 
of the Library of Congress to become librarian of the University of British Colum- 
bia, and Arthur R. Young, formerly of the National Archives, has been appointed 
assistant chief of the division. 
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Franklin L. Ford has accepted an appointment on the staff of Bennington 
College. 


In Wake Forest College Henry S. Stroupe has been promoted to associate 
professor of history, and C. D. Yearns has been promoted to assistant professor 
of history. 


The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina announces the 
promotions of Bernice Draper and Vera Sargent to professors of history. 


Recent DEATHS 


Walter Livingston Wright, jr., professor of Turkish language and history at 
Princeton University, died on May 16, 1949, just one day after his forty-ninth 
birthday. He had spent most of his life in the study of Near Eastern affairs and 
was a pioneer in the study of Turkish history in this country. 

Following his graduation from Princeton in 1921 he spent four years teaching 
and studying at the American University of Beirut, where he received an M.A. in 
1924. He returned to Princeton for further graduate study in 1925 and held a 
traveling fellowship for research in Turkey from 1928 to 1930. He took his Ph.D. 
in 1930 and was an assistant professor of history at Princeton from 1930 to 1935. 
During this period he published his book on Ottoman Statecraft, a translation 
with commentary of a sixteenth century treatise. In 1934 he was secretary and 
expert on Turkish affairs with the Hines-Kennerer Economic Mission to Turkey, 
and the following year he was elected president of Robert College and the Amer- 
ican College for Girls at Istanbul. His tact, wisdom, and boundless energy carried 
these institutions successfully through the difficult years of the depression and 
the even more troubled period of the outbreak of the war. He gained the con- 
fidence and respect of Turkish officials and came to know the country as few 
Americans have done. 

This knowledge of Turkish affairs was of great service to the United States 
during the war. He served as chief of the Near Eastern section of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Information, as chief historian of the War Department General 
Staff and as professor at the National War College. 

His duties in this country forced him to give up the presidency of Robert 
College in 1944, though he retained his connection with the college by serving as 
chairman of its board of trustees. He was appointed professor of ‘Turkish language 
and history at Princeton in 1946, and inaugurated a very successful program of 
undergraduate and graduate study of that country. At the time of his death he 
was preparing a book on modern Turkey which would have summed up his years 
of experience in Turkey. His influence on his colleagues, both at Princeton and 
elsewhere, was great, and his untimely death deprives the country of a leader in 
an important field of study. 
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John T. Ganoe of the department of history at the University of Oregon, died 
. on April 28, 1949. He was born in Boone, Iowa, on December 8, 1900. He re- 
ceived the baccalaureate degree in 1923, and the master of arts degree in 1924, 
from the University of Oregon. From 1925 to 1927 he was assistant professor of 
history at Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma. In 1927 he was granted an as- 
sistantship at the University of Wisconsin, from which institution he received 
the doctorate in 1929. For one year he was assistant professor of history at Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, West Virginia, and in 1930 he joined the faculty of the 
University of Oregon. His special fields were American constitutional history and 
recent American history. He was the author of several articles dealing with the 
history of conservation and reclamation, and just before his death had completed 
the manuscript for a volume on American constitutional history. He was a 
stimulating teacher and as a man was admired and respected by all who knew him. 


Communications i 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL REVIEW: 


I hope that you wil be willing to print a few comments on the recent article 
in your Review, LIV (April, 1949), 530-47, “The Ancient Near East as History,” 
by Burr C. Brundage. 

It is welcome that this important field is being taken up so actively by one 
who, perhaps, comes to -t relatively afresh, and welcome to have it represented in 
your pages. On the other hand, there are few departments of study so full of pit- 
falls, few where the historical picture changes so rapidly. Even so recent and valu- 
able a survey and interpretation as that of W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to 
Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), or the later Light from the Ancient East (3d edi- 
tion, Princeton, 1947), Ey Jack Finegan, will not be complete or long up-to-date, 
since almost daily discoveries and publications change the picture, and while in- 
creasing our knowledge, increase also our problems. I am myself no expert in the 
field, but may perhap: suggest two weaknesses in Dr. Brundage's method. One 
who knew more would certainly, I suppose, be obliged to write at much greater 
length. 

pr first comment selates to Dr. Brundage's list of “civilizations” on pp. 532 f. 
I leave out of consideration the adjectives with which they are described. I think 
that I know what he means by them, though they are not, to my mind, particularly 
felicitous. Dr. Brundage, if I do understand him, feels that there were four 
“civilizations” in the Ancient Near East, in which term he would include the 
Libyans and the Sabacans, as well as the Mycenaeans, but no one north of the 
Oxus or east of the Hirdu-Kush, which four influenced and determined a large’ 
number of others, “absorptive” or “peripheral.” These four were “Sumero-Semitic, 
Egyptian, Minoan, and Israelite.” The other, the influenced, “civilizations,” in- 
clude some but by no means all of the peoples whom we know to have been in 
the area from time to time. My comment is, that this plan ignores chronology, 
and confuses civilization with “people,” defining the last term as a group known 
to itself and to others by an ethnic name, and usually a linguistic and territorial, 
occasionally perhaps alsc a racial unit. 

As to chronology, the Sumero-Semitic civilization is identifiable as such before 
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3000, and Egyptian at about the same time. On the other hand, there is little 
characteristic in Minoan civilization-before the first half of the second millennium, 
while Israelite civilization can hardly be said to have existed as anything recog- 
nizable before the time of the judges, in the last century or so of that millennium. 
Thus the “competent civilizations” were not contemporary. As to the “absorptive” 
and “peripheral” civilizations, they belong to every period. The Elamites may be 
as old.as the Sumerians. The Guteans appear six hundred years or so later, and 
the Kassites eight hundred years later still, with the Amorrites a few centuries 
earlier. The Hittites appear shortly after 2000, together with the Mycenaeans, being 
followed presently by the Hurrian-Haldians and the Aramaeans. There follow 
the Canaanites and the Phoenicians, and after a few hundred years, the Medo- 
Persians (and the Greeks, whom Dr. Brundage omits, Zor some reason), and the 
Lydians. Of Bactrians we hear nothing before the end cf the sixth century B.c., of 
the Parthian kingdom nothing before the mid-third century, while the Sasanid 
Persians do not appear in history until the third century of the Christian era. To 
put all of these names together in a single undistinguishing list seems a little futile. 

As to “civilization,” there is no evidence advanced, and no evidence exists, to 
show that these groups are all distinct from the point of view of culture or civiliza- 
tion, or that they make up the “major” cultural groups of the area. Among the 
Iranians, Medes differed from Persians, and they from the Bactrians, but not more 
than they all did from the Soghdians, Arians, Arachosians, or even the Dahae or 
other more nomadic stocks, with whom the Parthians had strong connections. 
The Amorrites supplied a dynasty to Babylon, and were much more Sumerianized 
than the Assyrians, who are instead listed in the Sumero-Semitic group. Were the 
Israelites not Semitic? Was there, in the second millennium, a different civilization 
among the Minoans, the Mycenaeans, and the inhabitants of Cyclades? A curious 
feature of the list is the omission of such seemingly strong cultural influences as 
the Hyksos (to whom Winlock would now ascribe a vast influence on Egyptian 
civilization, whoever they may actually have been), the Philistines (Nordics 
straight down from the Lausitz areas with their iron armor and their chivalry) 
who gave their name to Palestine, and the Phrygians, who destroyed the Hittite 
kingdom and remained for centuries a great power ir Asia Minor. It would be 
possible to go on, but it is unnecessary. Dr. Brundage’s list is, in a word, useless 
and misleading. 

My second comment relates to the discussion which follows the list. Dr. 
Brundage seems to regard the Ancient Near East as a kind of gravel pit, in which 
the pebbles wore each others’ edges a little, but remained otherwise separate. A 
better figure would be to regard it as a pool, which received varying streams of 
water and absorbed them presently, learning something from each and teaching 
each much, We should start, perhaps, with 5000 B.c. or at least with 4000, because 
useful cultures existed that early which should not be overlooked, notably Halafian 
in northern Mesopotamia. With the arrival of the Sumerians and a system of 
writing, civilization was really started. There were exchanges from the beginning, 
for the “fragmentation” of the Near East is an invertion of Dr. Brundage and 
does not correspond to the facts. There was a more-or-less unified cultural area 
existing as far back as the unification of Egypt, if we are to follow those who 
would ascribe to Eastern influence the Egyptian discovery of writing and of 
architecture. Thereafter come or continue to come the invasions, of which that of 
the Macedonians and Greeks with Alexander was only a late phase. Invaders came 
from the northeast, nomads from the steppe, bringing the horse, the chariot, the 
compound bow, the idea of great rectangular fortifications, and other matters, in- 
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THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1884 Chartered by Congress in 1889 


Principal Office 
Lrprary OF CONGRESS ANNEX, Srupy Room 274, Washington 25, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP, DECEMBER, 1948: 5252. Persons interested in historical studies, 
whether professionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. 


Meerincs: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held in the last 
days of each year. Election of officers is by ballot of the membership. 


The Association maintains close relations with the state and local 
historical societies through conferences at the annual meetings. The 
Pacific Coast Branch holds meetings in December on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Pusuications: In addition to the Annual Report, the Association publishes 
from time to time out of special funds important documentary col- 
lections in American political and legal history. Its official organ is 
the American Historical Review, published quarterly and sent to all 
members. It appoints a proportion of the members of the board of 
editors of Social Education, a journal on the social studies for second- 
ary-school teachers. 

Prizes: The Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship, awarded annually for 
the best manuscript in the history of the Western Hemisphere, has a 
cash value of $1,000 and assurance of publication. Address inquiries 
to Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

The James Hazen Hyde Prize of $1,000 awarded for the best study 
on any phase of Franco-American relations or French political his- 
tory in the nineteenth century. 

The Watumull Prize of $500, awarded triennially for a work on 
the history of India originally published in the United States a 
award: December, 1948). 

The George Louis Beer Prize of about $200, awarded annually 
for a work upon any phase of European international history since 
1895. 

The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. 

Dues: There is no initiation fee. Annual dues are $5.00. Life membership is 
$100. All members receive the American Historical Review and the 
program of the annual meeting. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive Secretary at 
the Library of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Four Books by CARL BECKER 


Of Carl Becker as a writer Charles Beard once said that he was 
“one of the few historians of his generation acquainted with the 
English language end able to write anything likely to live far beyond 
its birthday.” Here are four of Becker’s most penetrating works, all 
of them distinguished for their ironic calm, their discarding of dogmas, 
and their quiet eloguence in reopening fundamental debates. Here are 
four books which have long’ been recognized as lasting sources of 
intellectual pleasure and inspiration for the mature scholar, the ycung 
historian, and the student of history. 


Progress and Power 


A brilliant analytical study of the interaction between man's 
intelligence and the instruments of his power. A reissue of an earlier 
publication long out of print, this book reveals Becker’s historical 
method and philosophy. With an introductory essay by Leo Gershoy, 
New York University. 

Just published; wliii + 116 pages; $2.50 net, 1.85 text 


F} 


Freedom and Responsibility 
In the American Way of Life 


Becker’s learning, acute observation, and independent thought are 
forcibly demonstrated in this highly topical discussion of the American 
political tradition, the various aspects of freedom, and the nature of 
constitutional government and of private economic enterprise. With 
an introductory essay by George L. Sabine, Cornell University. 

2945; xvii + 122 + tv pages; $2.50 net, 1.90 text 


How New Will the Better 
W orld Be? 


A lucid discussion cf postwar reconstruction, in which Becker examines 
the political and economic realities of our time and their effect on 
plans for world peare. 

1944; vit + 246 + v pages; $2.50 net, 1.85 text 


The Declaration of 
Independence 


First published in 1922, this book, the finest study ever made of 
America’s most important political document, has been reissued with 
a new introduction by the author. 

1942; xvit + 286 pages; $8.00 net, 2.25 text 


Examination copies on request 
ALFRED A, KNorr, Publisher NEW YORK 22 
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An important contribution 
to the history of 
colonial thought and religion 


The FORMING 
OF AN 


AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


A RE-EXAMINATION OF COLONIAL PROTESTANTISM 


By L. J. Trinterud 


e This authoritative historical study sheds new 
light on the formative period of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. Thorough 
research into original sources, which have 
never before been adequately utilized, has led 
the author to a new and surprising appraisal 
of the origins of American Protestantism. 


The author is -Associate Professor of Church 
History at McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Just published. 364 pages, $6.50 
At all bookstores 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia. 
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Select Problems 
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For European History 


I, IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS 
IN EUROPEAN HISTORY, 800-1715 
T. C. Mendenhall, B. D. Henning, and A. S. Foord, Yale University 


1948, 369 pages, $2.75 
“I am most enthusiasti- about this collection of materials, for it is well selected 
and edited.” —Harold ]. Grimm, The Ohio State University 


Carcassonne and Chartres ‘ifustrations) net $15.00 
The Palace of Versailles (illustrations) net $15.00 


II. THE QUEST FOR A PRINCIPLE 
OF AUTHORITY IN EUROPE, 1715-Present 


T. C. Mendenhall, B. D. Henning, and A. S. Foord, Yale University, 
with the collaboration of Leonard Krieger and G. A. Craig 
1948, 376 pages, $2.75 


**. . . the Mendenhall books . . . made a very good impression on me indeed. They 
seem to be by all odds the most unified and effective collections of what used to 
be called ‘source materials.’ ” —Crane Brinton, Harvard University 


For American History 


I. NATIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM 
IN AMERICA, 1775-1877 


D. M. Potter and T. G. Manning, Yale University 

1949, 362 pages, $2.75 
“, .. 1 know of no othe- source collection that offers the same intellectual stimulus, 
or that would give the s-udent such a fine chance to use objective judgments in 
reaching his own conclusions. To teach American history through such a method 
would be an exciting rew experience to all of us—and of the greatest benefit to 
the students.” —Ray A. Billington, Northwestern University 


I. GOVERNMENT AND THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY, 1870-Present 
T. G. Manning, D. M. Potter, and W. E. Davies, Yale University 


To be published Late Fall 1949, approximately 420 pages, probable price $2.75 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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Select Problems 
in Historical Interpretation 


For English History — Just Published 


CRISES IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 1066-1945 


B. D. Henning and A. S. Foord, Yale University, and B. L. Mathias 
1949, 571 pages, $3.80 


“It is an admirable work and the authors of it are to be congratulated upon a four- 
star performance. . . . The astute and skillful selection of source materials and 
the precise and clear introductory notes I found a special cause for congratulation.” 

—Goldwin Smith, Wayne University 


“No teacher can fail to be gratified by the application to English history of this 
intelligent method of presenting the problems of historical writing, the nature 
of many important sources, and detailed pictures of a number of events of truly 
crucial importance.” —]. Harry Bennett, Jr., University of Texas 


Manuals of Suggestions for Teachers are available for each volume in this Series. 


A new one-volume text in American History 


The United States: 


From Wilderness to World Power 


RALPH VOLNEY HARLOW 
1949, 854 pages, $5.50 


“Professor Harlow’s new book is an admirable survey of the American past. De- 
spite its relatively short length, the volume is remarkably comprehensive, with 
considerable attention given to often-neglected social and intellectual currents. 
This well-written text will undoubtedly be accepted widely as basic reading in 
survey courses.” —Francis G. Walett, Boston University 


“This text solves the new need—a complete work in American History in one 
volume. It is concise, alive, and well written.”—James ]. Flynn, Fordham University 


“This text of Harlow—brief, succinct, and with well-chosen maps and illustrative 
material—is one of the very best single-volume texts in American history that I 
have seen.” —B. M. Hermann, The Pennsylvania State College 


“This is an excellent treatise of American history and is especially strong on aspects 
of constitutional and social development. I find this a handsome, compact, and 
well-organized textbook, well illustrated and adequately furnished with many 
maps. The general bibliography at the end of the volume should be extremely 
helpful to the student.” —Anthony L. Milnar, Loyola University 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 ==> 
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A distinguished biography of 


commanding interest and basic importance 





and the Foundations of American 
Foreign Policy 


by SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


Sterling Professor of Diplomatic History 
and Inter-American Relations at Yale University 


This masterly biography of the greatest of the Adamses, to 
the eve of his election to the Presidency, emphasizes his for- 
mative influence on American foreign policy and shows with 
much enlightening and enlivening detail how he, more than 
any other man, shaped the fundamentals which became the 
basis for our diplomacy and which still remain our guiding 
principles. 


gs Professor Bemis has brought to life not only John Quincy 
Adams the diplomatist, but also John Quincy Adams the man 
of many talents. 


With six illustrations and seven maps, 640 pages. 
Typography and binding design by W. A. Dwiggins. ` 


$7.50 wherever books are sold 
ALFRED Ao ENOPE, PUBLISHER 
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“It will be in the ee one of the 


essential books on its topic.” 
—JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 





THE VICTORIOUS YEARS, 
1758-17680 


eZ LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON 


Professor of History, Lehigh University 


& This seventh volume of Professor Gipson’s great 
history, The British Empire before the American 
Revolution, covers the period known in its American 
phase as the French and Indian War. It recounts the 
reversal of English fortunes in North America begin- 
ning with the accession to power of William Pitt and 
ending with.the downfall of the French in eastern 
America. Filled with significant and painstakingly 
gathered facts of interest to historians and laymen 
alike. 


Illustrated and with 28 maps, 551 pages. 
Typography and binding design by W. A. Dwiggins. 


$7.50 wherever books are sold 
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WAR AND PEACE AIMS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


edited by Louise ECcLBORN 


This two volume referar.ce series records the growth of the war and peace aims 
of the United Nations from the outbreak of World War II to the defeat of the 
Axis and traces the evclution of post-war policy. It contains the official docu- 
ments, declarations by statesmen and statements of political party leaders. 


Volume Í: 1939-1942 


Introduction by Hao HoLBORN 


“.. . a well-organized and, for a documentary compilation, a decidedly 


interesting book.” 
—American Foreign Service Journal. 


“... the Editor of this volume can be congratulated on having performed 
excellently a task well worth the doing. . . . The prefatory note on 
political developmart and the war chronology heading the section for 


each nation deserve special praise...” 
—The Journal of Polities. 
$2.50 


Volume Il: 1943-1945 


Introduction by SmxeY B. Fay 


At 


“No attempt is mace to evaluate the decisions—to place praise and blame— 
but the careful reader will be able to draw his own conclusions...” 
—The Christian Advocate. 


“The volume brings together material which ... is relatively inaccessible. 
... The selection is discriminating but very inclusive, and the editing is 


admirable.” 
—U. S. Quarterly Book List, 
$6.00 


all bookstores Volumes I and II, $7.50 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


40 Mt. Vernon Stree} Boston 
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Miami University 10-day cash-back guarantee. DOVER 
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The Department of State 


A HISTORY OF ITS ORGANIZATION, PROCEDURE, AND PERSONNEL 


By GRAHAM H. STUART 


No such thorough and reliable study of the organization 
of the Department of State has previously existed. It 
gives an over-all picture of the work of the Department, 
the personalities and contributions of its chiefs, from 
Jefferson to Marshall, and its ever-increasing role in the 
affairs of our country and of the world. The author is 
Professor of Political Science at Stanford University. 
$7.50 
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A NEW COLLECTION OF READINGS, from a wide variety 
of sources, presenting varying points of view on some of the con- 
troversial issues in our history .. . 


PROBLEMS IN | 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN STUDIES 
STAFF OF AMHERST COLLEGE 





Edited by EARL LATHAM, GEORGE ROGERS 
TAYLOR, and GEORGE F. WHICHER 





Eight of the most hotly debated issues in 
our naticral life have been chosen as the 
subject matter of these eight books of 
spirited readings. Here is controversy of a 
high order, demonstrating to students the 
necessity for the searching, considering, in- 
dependent mind. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION 
THE TURNER THESIS CONCERNING THE ROLE OF THE FRON- 
TIER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


JACKSON VERSUS BIDDLE—-THE STRUGGLE OVER THE SECOND 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE TRANSCENDENTALIST REVOLT AGAINST MATERIALISM 
SLAVERY AS A CALSE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
DEMOCRACY ANT THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—-ROBBER BARON OR INDUSTRIAL 
STATESMAN? 


THE NEW DEAL—REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION? 


About 125 pages each. $1.00 per volume 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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art and life in Ámerica 


By OLIVER W. LARKIN 
Professor of Art, Smith College 


A new and tremendously exciting history of America, told 
in terms of architecture, painting, sculpture, and the minor 
arts. 


This beautiful book, with over 400 carefully selected illus- 
trations, is more than just an historical account of the growth 
of American art. It is an interpretation of a way of life—of: 
the growth of democracy in a free country—by a nation’s 
most sensitive spokesmen. 


The book is chronologically divided into periods, begin- 
ning with the first colonial settlements, and concentrates 
upon the important art developments of each major era up 
to the present time. Introductions to the various periods em- 
phasize the relationship between the visual arts and the social, 
cultural, and intellectual milieu of the time. The text also 
examines the primary influences from abroad and the various 
regional folk arts in America. 


576 pages, 417 illustrations, 8” X 11”, $6.00 (text ed.) 


If you would like to examine a copy for text consideration 
for a course in American Art, American Civilization, or 
American Social and Intellectual History, please write us. 


` RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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Distinctive McGRAW-HILL Books 


JAPAN SINCE PERRY 


By ChrrosHi YANAGA, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in History. 700 pages, $6.00 


Gives a well-balanced account of the emergence of Japan as a modern power during the 
last 100 years in a simple and clear narrative of the important events and personalities 
in the political, social, economic, and intellectual development of the nation. This text 
will provide the necessary background for the understanding of Japan’s rise to power 
and the forces which were at work to bring on the Pacific War. 


LIBERALISM AND THE CHALLENGE OF FASCISM. 
Social Forces in England and France (1815-1870) 


By J. Satwyn Scuapmo, College of the City of New York. McGraw-Hill Series in 
History. 420 pages, $5.00 


Seeks to acquaint the studen: with the meaning of liberalism as a way of public life. 
This work deals with the successes and failures of the liberal movement in the past and 
analyzes its significance in the present world situation. An original contribution is the 
discussion of origins of fascism. The book is a synthesis of theory and practice, presenting 
new interpretations of famous thinkers, and relating their ideas to the forces, classes, and 
systems that appeared with the Industrial Revolution. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD HISTORY. From Its 
Beginnings to World Leadership 


By Joun B. Raz and Thomas H. D. MAHONEY, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
McGraw-Hill Series in History. 781 pages, $5.00 


Presents the development of the United States as part of a general world society, tracing 
its growth from the colonial foundations to its present position of world leadership. 
The interrelationship is stressed between the United States and the rest of the world in 
respect to political, economic, social, and intellectual forces. 


BIG GOVERNMENT. The Meaning and Purpose of the 


Hoover Commission Report 

By FRANK GERVASI. 350 pages, $4.00 
Here is a thorough and readable analysis and interpretation of the recent findings of the 
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The Social Responsibilities of the Historian” 


Conyers Reap 


HE impelling force that brings us together tonight is a common inter- 

est in history. For some of us this interest is a professional one, for a 
large number of us it is a cultural one, for all of us it is what I shall call a 
pragmatical one. There is the history we disseminate, the history we absorb, 
the history we live by. I intend to consider tonight the first and the third of 
these categories and the relationships between them—that is to say the re- 
sponsibilities of those who disseminate history, to those whose pattern of the 
past is one of the most important factors in their present behavior and in their 
future plans and hopes. 

It may be well at the outset to define history as I use the word. I take it to 
mean the memory, recorded or unrecorded, of past human experience. I call 
it a memory in order to include within its scope those past experiences, par- 
ticularly our personal past experiences, which never do get written down 
though their influence upon our individual lives is often very profound. I do 
not differentiate between different kinds of experience. It often becomes nec- 


*Presidential address delivered at the annual dinner of the American Historical Association 
on December 29, 1949. 
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essary, though it is never desirable, by reason of the enormous amount of ma- 
terial involved, to divida and subdivide the field and to specialize in intellec- 
tual or political or eccnomic or scientific or aesthetic experience. But this di- 
vision is of course artiacial and arbitrary, just as artificial and arbitrary as any 
one of the infinite number of human devices designed to make learning 
manageable. 

For the great majori-y of us in the profession history is a bread and butter 
question. There are exceptions of course. A few of us have been financially 
lucky in the selection of our parents, or in the selection of our wives. A few of 
us like James Ford Rhedes have created by our own efforts a condition of af- 
fluence which enables us in the afternoon of our days to approach Clio without 
mercenary impulses. But for most of us in the profession, history is a means 
of getting a living. One way or other we exchange our hard-won historical 
knowledge for board and lodging, with a morsel, generally a very small mor- 
sel, of the amenities of life to boot. By and large we are teachers in educational 
institutions and our dissemination of history takes place in classrooms. As 
such we attach a great deal of importance to academic insignia, caps and 
gowns, Ph.D. degrees, and the like. Our attitude toward those who under- 
take to perform our functions without these hallmarks is likely to be a con- 
descending one. And yet a great deal of history is being disseminated these 
days by those outside the guild. I wonder, for example, whether anyone in 
the profession has done anything like so much in recent years as Raymond 
Swing for the historical education of America at large. Certainly the sum 
total of all who have J-owsed in our classes is but a handful compared with 
the hordes who have hung upon his words. 

Within the profession our contribution divides itself between what we 
teach and what we write. Of course, most of us do not write at all. It might be 
better to say that we čo not publish at all. Those of us who do are disposed to 
maintain that we teach as well by writing as by word of mouth. I do not deny 
this, but I think it is generally true that our writing is designed for quite a 
different purpose and directed to quite a different circle than our classroom 
cerebrations. 1 speak ncw of the average one of us who writes, leaving out of 
account those few among us who can command a large reading public and 
those of us whose wri-iag is for the most part an extension, one might almost 
call it a precipitation. of our classroom work in syllabi and textbooks. Per- 
sonally I attach a great deal of importance to textbook writing and wish it 
were better done. It is history in the large, and history in the large has much 
greater social significence than history in the little. But most of us write his- 
tory in the little. Our literary output is confined to a monograph or two on 
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subjects the social significance of which is to say the least many times re- 
moved. We are lucky if our efforts command the attention of a hundred 
readers, and even in that select company a considerable proportion make the 
effort because of their interest in the author rather than in the subject. We 
still flatter ourselves that those who do read serve like spores of yeast to leaven 
the whole mass. It may well be so, though one may venture to inquire whether 
analogous spores scattered by word of mouth in classrooms are not equally 
potent. These concentric circles of influence, like ripples, are difficult to meas- 
ure. They vary in size and range with the size of the missile which created 
the disturbance in the first place. Probably it is safe to say that they cause no 
major inundations on the remoter beaches of the world. Compared with those 
who read our monographs those who sit in our classrooms are much the more 
numerous and probably much the more malleable company. And those who 
read, read about the minutiae while those who listen scan, as it were, the 
great panorama of the past, hear, as it were, the reverberating footsteps of 
whole civilizations on the march. From the point of view of the social sig- 
nificance of history it is not hard to decide in which capacity we perform the 
greater service. . 

And yet, paradoxically enough, our station in the profession and our 
progress in the profession depend rather upon what we write than upon how 
well we teach. Though we speak with the tongues of men and of angels it 
availeth us little in competition with the energetic fellow who, year after 
year, pulls the old lecture notes out of the old pork barrel in order to save 
time for the composition of special studies which few will read, fewer still 
long remember, and which will probably be rendered obsolete by some other 
energetic fellow working over the same ground, plowing perhaps a little 
deeper and screening the soil a little more carefully. I do not discredit this 
form of intellectual exercise though it often seems to me that we pay a con- 
siderable price for it. My complaint is that it commands such high priority— 
that those whose interests and whose talents run in somewhat different chan- 
nels receive scant recognition. Good teaching, at the college level anyway, is 
relatively speaking unrecognized, and since this is so no really systematic ef- 
fort is made to develop its potentialities. What, for example, is being done at 
the graduate school level in the way of teacher training for those who will in- 
evitably make their major contribution to the commonweal as teachers? In 
all the universities with which I have at one time or another been connected, 
I have noted in the main a disdainful attitude toward schools of pedagogy. 
The position seems to be that though teacher training is regarded as essential 
in the lower schools it becomes a mere matter for ribaldry at the higher alti- 
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tudes. I seem to detect a reflection of this point of view in a recent resolution 
of the Council of this. Association to the effect that “the examination of text- 
books [is] outside the zunction of the Association.”* It ought to be pointed 
out of course that the resolution referred to textbooks for use in the schools, 
but when I remember that twenty-two years ago a committee appointed by 
the Association inaugurated the most comprehensive investigation of the 
teaching of the social sciences in the schools ever attempted, and spent some- 
thing over $300,000 in pursuit of that objective, I wonder why we are now dis- 
claiming responsibility for what was then one of our major concerns. Cer- 
tainly what we do at the upper levels, if it is to have its maximum social sig- 
nificance, must be refezted in what history is dispensed to the great mass of 
history students at the lower levels. Never perhaps has there been so much 
talk about the philosophy of history and so little concern about the perform- 
ance of those tasks in which any kind of philosophy can really be brought to 
bear. 

One of the wisest and wittiest men who ever spoke from this chair chose 
for his theme “Every Man His Own Historian.” It is almost a sacrilege to at- 
tempt to summarize Eat brilliant discourse. But the essence of it was, I sup- 
pose, that the day-by-day actions of every man are based upon his knowledge 
of the past and his application of that knowledge to his present behavior and 
his future plans. He goes to bed in the darkness, confident that the sun will 
rise again as it always has risen and that he will rise with it in the light. He 
fills his bin with coa. or his tank with oil, confident that winter will follow 
summer in the inveterate march of the seasons. He puts his money in a bank, 
confident that he can draw it out when’ he wants it, and so on. There is 
no point in belaborinz the obvious. But actually all that we do and all that we 
plan is conditioned by what we call experience, our own experience or our 
observation of the expzrience of man or nature. What we mean by wisdom 
as distinct from learning is the ability to apply past experience to present 
problems. In its highest development, as John Milton has observed, “Old ex- 
perience do attain to something like prophetic strain.” 

So when we teacn history we teach those who are in their microcosms, 
their little worlds, al-eady historians. Though no doubt they are unconscious 
of the fact, they contirually and critically scrutinize the past. Their motive is 
of course a purely p:agmatical one. But it is there, and, being there, it pro- 
foundly influences tke:r attitude toward history in the large. This fact ought 
to be a great asset to ts in our teaching of the subject. 

Tt should be observed also that the average man is completely possessed 


1 American Historical Review, LII (April, 1948), 688. 
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with the idea of progress, of getting ahead. That is perhaps the basis of his 
pathetic belief in the virtues of formal education. He sees it as a means of 
getting ahead. We may speculate as long as we like about concepts of prog- 
ress among the intellectuals, but there is no doubt whatever about its preva- 
lence among the rank and file. Probably every man has a rather sketchy 
idea of what he means by progress. He means at least this much—that it is 
possible by his own efforts to exchange his present estate for a better one. This 
idea of a better estate implies a value judgment, some criteria which we can 
apply to measure progress. It implies an end in view and means relevant to 
that end. It is progress toward something. 

We may then as teachers of history confidently assume three well-estab- 
lished ideas in the minds of our students: (1) the idea of experience as a 
guide to action; (2) the idea of progress as an incentive to action; (3) the idea 
of criteria as measures of progress. 

It is the rare bird who is interested in the past simply as the past—a world 
remote, apart, complete, such as Michael Oakeshott has envisaged.’ Unfor- 
tunately in our teaching we tend to focus our attention on the rare birds. The 
urge to perpetuate our kind is almost biological in its intensity. At the college 
level anyway we think of teaching history not enough in its broader implica- 
tions and too much in terms of recruiting the ranks of historians. Probably not 
one of every hundred in our undergraduate classes ever intends to become a 
professional historian, but for that one we all too frequently leave the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness. It is the ninety and nine with whom I am here 
concerned. There are plenty of champions for the one among those present. 

In the long run the teaching of history has to justify itself in social terms, 
that is to say in terms demonstrably significant to the average citizen. This 
will be increasingly true as education at all levels becomes increasingly a pub- 
lic charge. Your taxpayer is a pragmatical fellow. As likely as not he will put 
the hackneyed question, “What is the good of history anyway?” It is a perti- 
nent question which, in the professional interest, we dare not evade. If we 
produce an answer which leads the taxpayer to conclude that history butters 
no bread, he may decide that in that case it shall furnish no bread and butter 
for the historian. 

Half a century ago a certain rich man built for himself a palatial residence 
on the outskirts of Philadelphia. It was in the grand manner. Even the spigots 
of the bathtubs were plated with gold—all of it designed simply for the 
greater comfort of this certain rich man and his progeny. Today, that same 
mansion has been converted into a chemical research laboratory. In some such 


2 Michael Oakeshott, Experience and Its Modes (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 86 ff, 
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fashion the ivory towers we have erected for our private enjoyment, if they 
are to survive, must ke converted into research laboratories. Learning with- 
out reference to social living has no more claim upon social support than any _ 
other form of self-indulgence. 

But there is much more to the matter than that. Historians and their critics 
have long been conducting a running fight between those who contemplate 
the past as an objective reality, which by diligence and dispassionate judgment 
can be described as it ectually happened, and those who see the past simply as 
a projection of the ideas and interests of the present upon the accumulated 
data of remembered =xperience. The former group envisages the past as 
something finished and complete and unchanged; the latter group sees it as 
through a glass darkly, a colored glass at once translucent and reflective, in 
which the light which comes through is not clearly distinguishable from the 
light which is thrown back. 

It would be very rash for anyone from this chair to pronounce a final 
judgment on a matter still sub judice. We can, however, distinguish between 
the accumulation of deta and the selection and arrangement of data, between 
the factual basis for th= judgment and the judgment itself. And it can hardly 
be denied that every act of selection and every act of arrangement constitutes 
a judgment and implizs the criteria for a judgment. In the accumulation of 
data we may I think =v:thout dispute agree that the utmost care and all the 
paraphernalia of exact research should be applied to the sifting of the true 
from the false, the probzble from the improbable. In this field of labor a great 
deal of our historical research now lies. We are busy, most of us, assembling 
the reliable data for the synthesis. The difficulties begin to appear when as 
historians we attempt th2 synthesis; and, contrary to widespread opinion, this 
. is an act which most o= us habitually perform not in books but in classrooms, 
from the primary grad=s to postgraduate courses. There by selection, arrange- 
ment, and particularly ky emphasis we impose the pattern. It is idle to deny 
that the pattern we impose is profoundly influenced not only by our personal 
idiosyncrasies but by the whole climate of opinion in which we live. That is 
why history has to be zewritten for every generation. We ask different ques- 
tions of the past from those our fathers asked, emphasizing considerations 
which our fathers ignored, and ignoring considerations which our fathers 
held to be of paramount importance. The older historians move in never-end- 
ing march from our studies to our attics and from our attics to our dustbins. 
If we regard them at al it is rather as recorders of the times in which they 
lived than of the times of which they professed to write. The few who survive 
on any other basis owe more to their style than to their substance. We have 
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, to face the sad fact that our cherished monographs, if by any chance they 
- escape the grim reaper, will someday be examined simply as interesting ex- 
amples of the eccentricities of American historians in the mid-twentieth cen- 
) tury. 
The changing interpretations of the past have on the whole arisen less 
from the discovery of new facts than from the imposition of new interpreta- 
tions on old facts. Compare, for example, St. Thomas Aquinas with Edward 
Gibbon or Thomas Babington Macaulay with Karl Marx. It makes a lot of 
difference whether the historian approaches the past as a Christian zealot or 
as a skeptic, or as a good Whig or as a good Socialist. It makes a good deal of 
difference not only to you and me but to those uncounted thousands who 
have formulated and are still formulating their ideas about human progress 
in terms of their interpretation of the past. Are we, for example, mere imple- 
mentations of biological urges destined to no more significant end than the 
banquet chamber of the earthworms, or are we divinely created in accord- 
ance with a divine purpose and containing within ourselves the potentialities 
of eternal life? Our answer to this question will have a profound influence 
upon our personal and social behavior. At this point history impinges very 
definitely upon the basic problems of modern society. Totalitarian govern- 
ments have been quick to realize that fact and they have proceeded to im- 
pose their patterns not only upon their political and economic organizations 
but upon their whole cultural life. History under Hitler and Mussolini was 
not what it had been; history, to say nothing of music and all the arts, under 
Stalin is not what it used to be. We begin to find ourselves in a world in 
which the Thomist, the Fascist, the Nazi, the Communist, together with the 
unorganized hordes of cynics and skeptics, each produces and endorses his 
own version of how we came to be what we are. The matter extends even 
further than that, for their history inevitably indicates trends which they ex- 
pect to be projected into the remote future. The ultimate fruit is implicit in 
the seed or, to apply an old saw, as the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. This 
fact may be distasteful to us, but I think it is beyond dispute. Therein, I be- 
lieve, lies the social responsibility of the historian, by which I mean anyone 
who undertakes to interpret the past to the present. I emphatically include 
novelists and playwrights and above all radio commentators. 

That being so, then what part are we as historians to play in what every- 
body is calling education for democracy? The matter is not altogether in our 
hands. At the public school level there is a considerable amount of control 
exercised over our history textbooks, particularly our textbooks in American 
history. Those historians who seek to enter that highly competitive and highly 
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lucrative market mus: conform to certain standards, exposing themselves the 
while, if not to a visit from the secret police, to that even more dreadful fate, 
the premature death of their brainchild from lack of support. One can afford 
to be dull, if one has good friends at court, but one cannot afford to be un- 
orthodox, at least not when the merits of democracy are in question. 

But the issue is more fundamental than loaves and fishes even if loaves 
and fishes come near zhe center of our private perplexities. "The ‘issue really is, 
do we accept the idea of control in principle? Stated concretely, in a world 
of conflicting ideologies, in which past trends are important factors in deter- 
mining present judgments, shall we assert our right not only to impose our 
own interpretations upon the past but to propagate that interpretation 
through the classroom, the press, and the radio? In these terms the issue be- 
comes part of the larger issue between freedom and regimentation. 

We accept, and probably for the most part approve, a large measure of 
regimentation in almos: every other area, but we still cling manfully to free- 
dom in speech and worship. To be sure we impose restraints upon religious 
practices which seem to us to conflict with other social considerations. We 
deny polygamy to the Mormon and the suttee to the Hindu. And we impose 
restraints upon freedo-a of speech, and the radio and the press, when the exer- 
cise of freedom threatens our individual reputations, our moral standards, or 
the violent overthrow of our government. Shall we stop there? If we have 
learned anything at all from the experience of the last twenty-five years it is 
that words are weapors, often the most dangerous type of weapons. Dr. 
Goebbels understood that, Mr. Molotov understands it. The mental and 
moral distraction of -he French people created by skillful propaganda in 
1938-39 was certainly ore of the chief causes of their collapse in 1940. We may 
maintain if we like that the Anglo-Saxon breed is impervious to influences 
of that sort. But evidently our Communist friends do not think so. 

In the end, we assure ourselves, the truth will prevail. But what about in 
the meantime? When Milton wrote his Areopagitica, when Locke wrote his 
Essay on Government, even when John Stuart Mill wrote his Essay on Lib- 
erty, the potential threat of revolution could still serve as a check upon despot- 
ism. But revolution is now almost out of the question. The powers in the 
hands of government are too overwhelming. Barricades belong to the days 
of cavalry, not of tanks and machine guns. And those who control the strategic 
centers of power are in a position not only to prevent revolt but even to pre- 
vent remonstrance. There are some grounds for believing that they may even 
control the very processes of thought. Heroics will not avail us. 
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One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure, 
Can trample an empire down. 


The music makers like to think this may be so, but it is a long journey 
from the song to the empire, and the obstacles in the way are so formidable 
that years of servitude may intervene between the dream and its realization. 

We are, as Kar] Mannheim has observed,’ living in an age of transition 
from laissez faire to a planned society in which we will either be ruled by a 
dictatorship or by a government democratically controlled. The age we are 
leaving, the liberal age if you like, was characterized by a plurality of aims 
and values and by a neutral attitude toward the main issues of life. In that 
age neutrality went so far that we ceased to believe, out of mere fairness, in 
our own objectives. Confronted by such alternatives as Mussolini and Hitler 
and last of all Stalin have imposed, we must clearly assume a militant attitude 
if we are to survive. The antidote to bad doctrine is better doctrine, not neu- 
tralized intelligence. We must assert our own objectives, define our own 
ideals, establish our own standards and organize all the forces of our society 
in support of them. Discipline is the essential prerequisite of every effective 
army whether it march under the Stars and Stripes or under the Hammer 
and Sickle. We have to fight an enemy whose value system is deliberately 
simplified in order to achieve quick decisions. And atomic bombs make quick 
decisions imperative. The liberal neutral attitude, the approach to social evolu- 
tion in terms of dispassionate behaviorism will no longer suffice. Dusty an- 
swers will not satisfy our demands for positive assurances. Total war, whether 
it be hot or cold, enlists everyone and calls upon everyone to assume his part. 
The historian is no freer from this obligation than the physicist. 

Mankind has always sought out transcendental sanctions for his mores. 
If left to his own devices he creates a whole mythology to justify them. Hence 
Moses on Mt. Sinai, hence the Petrine theory. Religion in the past met an im- 
perative demand for a pattern of life which had well-defined standards and 
a clear objective. It provided, as Whitehead has pointed out,* a vision of some- 
thing beyond, behind and within the present flux of immediate things. Basic- 
ally the religious sanction took a historical form. It was something which 
happened in the remote past, some specific act or word which made manifest 
the ways of God to man. In course of time this miraculous imperative was 
confirmed and strengthened by continuing acceptance and approval so that 
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even when a less credulous age rejected the miracle it accepted the force of 
prescriptive right. Mankind still looks to the past to sustain his patterns of the 
present. If historians, i2 their examination of the past, represent the evolu- 
tion of civilization as haphazard, without direction and without progress, of- 
fering no assurance that mankind’s present position is on the highway and 
not on some dead end, then mankind will seek for assurance in a more posi- 
tive alternative whether it be offered from Rome or from Moscow. 

This sounds like the advocacy of one form of social control as against an- 
other. In short, it is. But I see no alternative in a divided world. Probably in 
any planned world we can never be altogether free agents, even with our 
tongue and our pen. The important thing is that we shall accept and endorse 
such controls as are essential for the preservation of our way of life. This 
surely does not mean the support of any inert status quo in a rapidly changing 
world where institutioas must continually be adjusted to changing social 
needs. It does mean thet we recognize certain fundamental values as beyond 
dispute. These values we must define as precisely as may be and must defend 
against all assaults, historical or otherwise. 

There is no menace to essential freedoms in this concept of control. Quite 
the contrary. It simply recognizes the fact that freedom can survive only if it 
goes hand in hand wih a deep sense of social responsibility, particularly 
among those whose business is education in any form and at any level. This 
need not imply any deliberate distortion of the past in the interests of any 
ideology. Always it will te our obligation as historians to consider and present 
developing civilization _n all its aspects. We shall still, like the doctor, have to 
examine social pathology if only to diagnose the nature of the disease. But we 
must realize that not everything which takes place in the laboratory is ap- 
propriate for broadcasting at the street corners. And we must recognize the 
pathological for what it is and not discuss with equal indifference the diseased 
and the healthy organism. Certainly we must be able to distinguish between 
the two. 

But we need something more than an intellectual commitment. We need 
an act of faith. As histcrians we must carry back into our scrutiny of the past 
the same faith in the validity of our democratic assumptions which, let us 
say, the astronomer has in the validity of the Copernican theory. What the 
scientist utilizes as a good working hypothesis is nothing more than faith 
based upon experience—that form of directed experience which we call experi- 
mentation. He has the advantage over the historian that he can constantly 
check the validity of his hypotheses by repeating his experiments. The his- 
torian is, however, not so badly off in this respect as he is sometimes made 
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out to be. Those of us who drew our first lessons in historical methodology 
from Langlois and Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History, will 
recall that the fundamental principle of history is there defined to be “the 
analogy between present and past humanity.”* On the basis of that analogy 
we confidently supply many of the lacks in our documentation. By the same 
token, contemporary social experience provides us with a laboratory for test- 
ing the validity of our social assumptions. If we cannot control the experi- 
ment we can at any rate observe and utilize it. Our conclusions from these ob- 
servations will furnish us with a good working hypothesis for the appraisal 
of times past. And a good working hypothesis is just as imperative for the 
historian as for the scientist. Without it historical research can achieve little 
more than a mere collection of meaningless data. 

So I am inclined to think that the first prerequisite of a historian is a sound 
social philosophy. Actually he finds in the past what he looks for in the past. 
He selects and arranges and emphasizes his factual data with reference to 
some pattern in his mind, some concept of what is socially desirable, and he 
follows the evolution of society with constant reference to that objective. 
Growth becomes for him movement toward it; decay, movement away from 
it. And, of course, by implication, the curve which he plots for the past in- 
evitably projects itself into the future. He points the way, either with Spengler 
to destruction or with Toynbee to salvation. Therein lies his great opportunity 
for social service and the great instrument which he holds in his hand either 
for social good or for social evil. 

It is not inconceivable, as we come to recognize the relativity of all history, 
that we shall turn again to Clio the Muse, chastened and disciplined by long 
confinement in strait quarters, but still a muse. Once again we may find 
courage to attempt history in the grand manner. Someone among us may 
even aspire to greater heights. He may recall that our professional pedigree 
leads back through the little pedants to the great poets and undertake to record 
in imperishable verse the greatest of all epics, the epic of the unfolding poten- 
tialities of the human spirit from the cowering beast in the cave to the unchal- 
lenged master of the world. So the wheel will turn the full circle and deep- 
browed Homer come to his own again. 
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THE theory of the passing of the frontier in 1890, like other broad generaliza- 
tions, does not stand the test of close examination. For nearly three decades 
after 1890 a physical frontier east of the Rocky Mountains still beckoned, and 
the mass movement 02 Americans in search of free land continued. This last 
frontier was the Canedian West—an extension of the Great Plains that lay 
like the open palm of a hand with fingers reaching far into the north along 
the valleys of the Athabaska and Peace rivers. 

Though by 1890 free land of good quality was rapidly disappearing south 
of the forty-ninth parellel, to the north there lay a vast and fertile region still 
to be claimed and put under the plow. This prairie land attracted thousands 
of restless Americans who were reluctant to abandon their traditional migra- 
tory and impermanen: agricultural habits for stability and intensive farming. 
Farmers, traders, land speculators, lumbermen, and all the other familiar 
figures of an agricultural frontier poured into this last West, not only from 
the United States—from which a million and a quarter migrated—but also 
from eastern Canada and Europe. 

Until recently the importance to America of this northward migration has 
been neglected.* The fect that this last frontier lay beyond an international 
boundary has concealed its importance and has led historians to treat it solely 
as a chapter in Canadian history. But the year 1890 loses much of its focal 
character in western history when a truly regional view is adopted. The widely 
accepted conclusion tha: the “frontier had lost the power and opportunity to 
perpetuate itself”? has little meaning when we follow the frontier as it slipped 
across the international boundary with the disappearance of free land in the 
republic. Frederick Jecxson Turner interpreted the frontier as a past phe- 
nomenon, but, even as he wrote, thousands of his fellow countrymen were 
seeking in Canada the economic and social opportunities he described as 
characteristic of a frontier society. If he and his early disciples had examined 

1 Suggestions as to the significance of this frontier of the north may be found in John Bartlet 
Brebner, North Atlantic Triangle (New Haven, 1945); A. L. Burt, “Our Dynamic Society,” 
Minnesota History, XIH (March, 1932), 3-23; Marcus Lee Hansen and John Bartlet Brebner, 
The Mingling of the Canedian and American Peoples (New Haven, 1940); Walter N. Sage, 
“Some Aspects of the Frortier in Canadian History,” Canadian Historical Association, Annual 
Report (1928), pp. 62~72; Paul F. Sharp, The Agrarian Revolt in Western Canada: A Survey 
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at first-hand the frontier community then taking shape on the northern plains, 
they might have found a laboratory in which to test their hypotheses. 
Affected by a sort of nationalistic astigmatism, historians have looked only 
as far as “49 degrees north” for the story of the westward movement, of which 
the settlement of the Canadian West is actually the final chapter in the Anglo- 
American conquest of the Great Plains. That settlement, with its meaning for 
the American story, deserves analysis, for the Canadian plains were not a dis- 
tant region to be listed casually with Australia, South Africa, or South Amer- 
ica as another of the remote frontiers that remained after 1890 to challenge 
the discontented. The mass migration into the Canadian West was the last ad- 
vance in the long march that had begun on the Atlantic seaboard. It was far 
more than the flight of a few disenchanted or restless frontiersmen who could 
not tolerate the ending of frontier conditions and who were thus willing to 
risk the hazardous crossing of the forty-ninth parallel into an alien country. 
It was a movement brought about by a desire for cheap land, the same de- 
sire that had activated the earlier agrarian waves to the south. 
Contemporary observers compared the movement to an invasion, and 
truly an army of farmers was on the move. As early as 1898, more than nine 
thousand immigrants crossed from the United States into the new land, and 
Canadian officials enthusiastically announced that a “steady stream” had be- 
gun.? The numbers reached their peak by 1910 and 1911 when 103,798 and 
121,451 settlers respectively registered with immigration officials.* Other thou- 
sands crossed the international boundary casually and without troubling to 
register at ports of entry.* By 1920, when the rush had subsided, well over a 
million and a quarter immigrants had made the journey.* This was no isolated 
or extraordinary phenomenon. It was an integral part of westward expansion. 
The movement was international in origin and consequence. Thousands 
of the invaders from the States, perhaps as many as one third, had not been 
born in North America, nor had they bothered to take out citizenship during 
their stay in the republic. Canadian officials were unusually successful in at- 
tracting foreign-born Americans into the “last best West.” Two townships 
near Claresholm, Alberta, for example, were settled by a large party of Nor- 
wegians who had previously resided in North Dakota for over twenty years.” 
‘Thousands of German-Americans made the trek, as did Hungarians, Bel- 
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gians, Dutch, and Scandinavians.’ Indeed, many of the colonies of foreign- 
born in western Canada were fed from similar settlements in the United 
States. Of the 1,218 Icelanders who moved into Canada in 1903, for example, 
500 came from the States, and, of the 12,367 German-born immigrants, 6,730 
moved across from the republic.? 

The nature and magnitude of the “American invasion” are not revealed 
by any analysis based >n Canadian census statistics of the American-born in 
Canada. In such statist c3, thousands of European-born North Americans who 
were part of the westwerd movement are lost from view. Contemporary ob- 
servers did not make this mistake. One critic of Canadian immigration policy 
damned the governmen: for “importing Yankee hoodlums who are not even 
American citizens .. the riff-raff who live for a short time in the United 
States and then come irto Canada.”*° 

The attraction of the Canadian West was land—“fat black land, cheap or 
even free.” The disappearance of such land for homesteading and the inflation 
of land values in the United States created a land hunger that could not be 
satisfied by the marginal lands yet open to settlement south of the border. 
Moreover, the land systems of the two nations were remarkably similar. The 
American farmer found the same system of townships, sections, quarter sec- 
tions, homesteads, edusztion reserves, and railway grants in Canada that he 
had known in the States.** The prospective settler was told, furthermore, that 
this new land could be treated with traditional prodigality. “There is a mine 
on bl farm of 160 acres, and it requires no capital to work it, except indus- 
try” was a typical lure held out to the settler.” 

The movement of pcpulation into the Canadian West quite naturally fol- 
lowed the disappeararce of the frontier of fertile land within the United 
States, for this vast region contained the only cheap land of good quality 
within easy reach of the North American. The Farmers’ Advocate and Home 
Journal of Winnipeg expressed a truism in 1910 when it announced to its 
Canadian readers: “THe people will come here, for there is no other place to 
go. It is for us to make -Fe best we can of them.” ° The Grain Growers’ Guide 
a decade later voiced a similar resignation to the northward movement: “It is 
useless to shut our eyes to the fact that from the standpoint of economic life it 
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is an imaginary line that is drawn between Canada and the United States, 
and so long as land is cheaper in Canada than in the United States, so long 
will farmers across the border turn their eyes northward.” ** 

Economic motives clearly impelled the exodus. Thousands of middle- 
western farmers escaped the burden of higher rents and increased land costs 
by pulling up stakes and heading for this new West. Others sold their high- 
priced lands and purchased cheap Canadian farms, thus realizing a substan- 
tial profit in the exchange of American for Canadian land." Senator Jona- 
than P. Dolliver of Iowa was among those who recognized the powerful 
force that prevailed in the Middle West and answered critics of the move- 
ment by predicting that the “stream of immigrants from the United States to 
Canada will continue. There is a land hunger in the hearts of the English 
speaking people; this will account for the removal of so many Iowa farmers 
to Canada.”** 

Canadian immigration officials were quick to exploit the desire for cheap 
land that existed in the Middle West. They advertised Canadian lands as thie 
“last best West” and organized “Free Land Clubs” throughout rural Amer- 
ica." This was extremely effective. Over 7,000 newspapers and farmers’ jour- 
nals carried advertisements which emphasized the possibility of land owner- 
ship in the prairie provinces. “Why rent a farm and be compelled to pay your 
landlord most of your hard-earned profits?” and “The farmer's sons’ great 
opportunity: Why wait for the old farm to become your inheritance?”— 
these were typical advertisements calculated to attract the attention of the 
restless, the discontented, or the ambitious,** 

The effectiveness of this publicity was daily proved by the numbers of 
` farmers who picked up, stowed their belongings in a wagon, or boarded a 
train, and headed for the Northwest. Other thousands responded to the ad- 
vertising with earnest inquiries. When the Canadian Land Owners Associa- 
tion of Regina advertised its lands in American newspapers, over two thou- 
sand replies arrived weekly from farmers south of the boundary.” 

Canadian immigration officials and railway and land companies, always 
anxious to unload their western lands, made special efforts to reach tenant 

14 Grain Growers’ Guide (Winnipeg), XV (Mar. 1, 1922), 5. 
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farmers with their messages of hope and opportunity.” When the Canadian 


Pacific Railway publicized its holdings in the Amarillo and El Paso news-. 


papers, nearly a thousand replies were received. Most of these were from 
tenant farmers in Texas ambitious to possess their own farms but too poor to 
afford the journey into the Northwest.”* 

Fertile land that was cheap or even free appealed strongly to farmers who 
had taken up land in marginal areas. Farmers in the arid West and in the 
cutover districts of Mianesota and Michigan responded enthusiastically to the 
call of “virgin land.” Distressed and discontented ex-Canadians and German- 
Americans who had struggled to wrest a living from the sandy cutover lands 

‘of the lake states deserted their homes and sought a better life in the north.” 

Many others souglt release from political conditions in the States which 
they considered intole-able. It was no accident that the movement into the 
Canadian West had its Populist contingent after the election of 1896. In the 
vanguard were men lize John W. Leedy, an ex-Populist governor of Kansas, 
Bertram Wilson Huffman, a recruit in Coxey’s famous army, George Beving- 
ton, an “expert” on money and credits, and Henry Wise Wood, whose Popu- 
lism profoundly shaped the farmers’ movements in western Canada.?* 

Many of the farmers who made the trek into the Northwest later insisted 
that this dissatisfaction had reinforced their decision to leave for Canada. 
They cited the growth of trusts and the overweening strength of the “money- 
power” as developmen:s in the republic they hoped to escape.** As one former 
Iowan testified, “I dida’: much mind leaving the States, the trusts were get- 
ting so bad there it didn’t seem to be the same country to me any more.” ” 
Another ex-American believed that at least a million of his fellow countrymen 
came into western Canada because they “had not experienced the sublime 
conditions” south of the border that many talked about.”® It is certainly true 
that many were attracted by the favorable agrarian legislation passed by 
friendly legislatures in the prairie provinces. Hail insurance laws, direct taxes 
on land values, few taxes on farmers’ personal property, and laws discourag- 
ing speculation in land were often cited as examples of reforms advocated by 
agrarians in the States but passed into law by Canadian legislative assemblies. 

In view of the masz exodus to the northern plains, it is not entirely true 
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that after 1890 “the baffled farmer was at bay.” Many found escape in the new 
West. Certainly those who made the change would not accept the recent con- 
clusion that “drought in the farther West and congestion in the cities left him 
no direction to go.”*" The direction of his flight was northward, for the West 
itself had turned north. 

The Canadian West witnessed the same speculation and economic over- 
expansion that had marked the development of the older Wests. Impelled by 
the same mad fever to “get rich quick” and moved by the same faith that 
cheap land would soon be valuable, speculators looked to the Canadian West 
after 1890. Here was another, and perhaps last, opportunity to make a quick 
fortune from frontier lands and thousands rushed into the region to “get in 
on the ground floor.” The Canadian economy felt the impact as American 
bankers, businessmen, lumbermen, and investors of all kinds poured their 
wealth into the rapidly expanding region. 

The boom in western Canada re-enacted a chapter only recently finished 
in the American West. Thousands of speculators, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion, invested in Canadian lands, urban real estate, municipal bonds, street 
railways, timberlands and in other typical “get-rich-quick” schemes that flour- 
ish in a frontier economy. Boom towns sprang up overnight, and, with a re- 
markable similarity, the Canadian West experienced the excited feeling of 
unending expansion and unlimited optimism that had marked the opening 
of the American plains to the south. When the inevitable crash came in 1913, 
Americans who should have learned their lesson in Wichita, Lincoln, and 
Bismarck got their fingers burned again. 

Opportunities for quick profit seemed unlimited in this last West, even 
as they had on earlier frontiers. American farmers, lured on by the irresistible 
prospect of easy gain, sold their high-priced lands and homesteaded on the 
Canadian prairies. After three years of waiting and with a few improve- 
ments, the 160-acre farms that had been theirs for the asking were often sold 
for twenty dollars or more an acre. “It is so dead easy,” observed one Ameri- 
can farmer, “that we sit still and do nothing while we are homesteading, in- 
stead of rustling to make something.” ** 

Stories of fantastic profits in Canada swept the Middle West and raised 
high expectations for a northern adventure. American businessmen formed 
land companies which purchased vast tracts in the Canadian West and re- 
sold them at substantial profits to settlers they attracted with the traditional 
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promises of easy success in a “pigless paradise” in which farming had been 
reduced to the seeding and harvesting of wheat. 

Farmers who arrived early were often rewarded with a profit that fulfilled 
the boldest dreams. Many, like Daniel Webster Warner, reaped a rich harvest 
of profit in appreciating land values. Warner, who later served as honorary 
president of the United Farmers of Alberta and as a member of parliament, 
left Nebraska in 1898 for Strathcona, Alberta. In a few years, the real estate 
boom around Edmonton having made him a wealthy man, he reinvested his 
profits in a ranch near Tofield.”? Others had a similar experience, and all 
shared a similar dream. 

Many settlers rushed into the Northwest with no intention of permanent 
residence in Canada. Some admittedly went in to “skim the cream off a new 
country” and to get out as soon as the cream was skimmed. Stories of “get- 
rich-quick” soil-miners who made their fortunes and returned to the States 
were widely circulated and believed on the prairies. Other speculators crossed 
the boundary with evea sharper practices in mind. Southern Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan often witnessed invasions of professed immigrants who were no 
more than horse or cettle dealers. These “immigrants,” having disposed of 
the animals brought in under settlers’ privileges, returned to the States with 
their profits. 

Most American speculators, however, preferred to remain at home and 
send their dollars into zhe West. With their British colleagues, they helped to 
provide the cash that underwrote the expansion and development of this 
new West. Representative of this type of investor was Lyle T. Abbott of 
Omaha, who began his profitable investments in the Northwest as early as 
gor and as late as 1919 secured a 15,000-acre tract for speculation. Abbott's 
methods were commenly used—after purchasing the land, he advertised 
widely in rural papers and provided a special train from St. Paul for pros- 
pective settlers.°° 

Bitter resentment against the speculator soon appeared in this West just 
as it had in the older Wests. The investor in the Canadian West was especially 
vulnerable if he was both a speculator and a foreigner, whether British or 
American. Farmers’ organizations in western Canada damned the foreign 
speculator with unrest-ained invective and compliant legislatures enacted 
surtaxes on vacant land: in the hope of discouraging speculation. One Ameri- 
can investor, unable to maintain silence under these attacks, poured out his 
complaints in an open .etter to the editor of the Grain Growers’ Guide. He 
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vigorously defended the role of the speculator in opening the West and bit- 
terly objected to being classed “along with gamblers, grafters, booze-dealers, 
usurers and monopolists.”** Such protests had slight effect, for the foreign 
speculator was a traditional western enemy, to be execrated along with the 
vagaries of the weather. 

The Canadian West was also the source of profit for American merchan- 
dising and industrial firms. For many years the Canadian prairies were an 
economic hinterland for St. Paul and other American cities. The economic de- 
velopment of St. Paul as a transportation and merchandising center rested on 
the expanding economy north as well as south of the forty-ninth parallel. One 
of the first railroads into the Canadian West led from St. Paul, and the eco- 
nomic domination of the Northwest by American interests which had dated 
from the colorful days of the Red River carts was perpetuated until the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway broke the hold. The emergence of Winnipeg as a 
competitor marked the beginning of the eclipse of the Minnesota city and 
forecast its eventual decline as the merchandising center for the Canadian- 
American Northwest. 

The Canadian Northwest also attracted Americans by offering opportuni- 
ties other than economic gain. Religious and national groups found here a 
last chance to create their utopias based on cheap land. Appreciating land 
values in the States made it increasingly costly to build new heavens on earth, 
at least in the republic. But to the north, the possibility was still open, for free 
land was here available and friendly officials encouraged group settlement. 

The migration of the Mormons from Utah into southern Alberta wrote 
a final chapter to their continental wanderings. The search for religious free- 
dom and economic opportunity which began in Illinois ended in Canada for 
thousands of them. Faced with the unhappy prospect of statehood for Utah 
under conditions inimical to their religious views, large numbers of Mormons 
removed, over a period of years, to Alberta, where a thriving colony had been 
established as early as June, 1887, along Lee’s Creek under the able leadership 
of Charles Ora Card. 

This settlement grew steadily as fellow religionists in Utah seized the op- 
portunity to start afresh in a new country. By 1893 a thousand settlers had 
joined the colony and the commissioner of public lands of the Dominion 
lauded these ex-Americans as “singularly economical, ingenious and progres- 
sive.” They had succeeded, he believed, “in establishing themselves com- 
fortably and prosperously” in lands previously considered unfit for cultiva- 
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tion.*” They were considered also a “very superior class,” possessing adequate 
capital and sufficient experience to transform the unpromising “Palliser's 
Triangle” into a prosperous agricultural region.** Responsible officials were 
particularly encouraged by the knowledge of irrigation possessed by the Mor- 
mons and very early predicted that the “experience and example which they 
are likely to show in the matter of irrigation will be of great importance to 
other settlers along the foothills of the Rocky mountains.” * In this they were 
not disappointed, for Card and his followers soon introduced effective prac- 
tices learned in Utah. 

The enthusiasm in Ottawa was however not shared by Gentile settlers in 
the district of Albertz. Previously established settlers resented the intrusion 
and greeted the Mormons coolly. Moreover, the religious intolerance that had 
plagued the sect across the continent reappeared briefly in Canada as old fears 
reasserted themselves. The committee on agriculture of the territorial legisla- 
tive assembly quickly took notice of the colony and reported to the house 
that “a sect called Mormons” had made efforts to secure special privileges 
from the Dominion government. This was dangerous, warned the commit- 
tee, for no privileges should be granted to the sect not granted to any indi- 
vidual settler.” 

Hostility flared inte open opposition when Card, J. A. Woolf, Neils Han- 
sen, S. F. Allen, and Ephraim Harker sought to charter a company, “The 
Carston Company, Limited.” The ambitious objectives of this Mormon cor- 
poration, which propos2d to engage in milling, manufacturing, dairying, 
farming, stock-raising, ranching, and to buy, sell and deal in wood, lumber, 
farm produce, implements, machinery and general merchandise, excited 
widespread suspicion throughout the territories.** Aroused residents at once 
framed a counterpetitior. citing American experience as a grave warning and 
urging the governmen- <o deny the charter. The petitioning citizens warned 
that the sect had seized enormous powers in Utah and pointed out the dan- 
ger of a similar development in Canada. It would be possible, argued the pe- 
titioners, for the compeny to acquire sufficient land and irrigation ditches “to 
control a vast extent of country and make it unpleasant, if not absolutely 
impossible for people aot of their faith from enjoying [sic] the rights and 
privileges open to all settlers under the Dominion Lands Act.”* Mormon 
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immigrants would not be desirable, for their economic and political power 
and their peculiar religious practices “will be most hurtful to the people ot 
this District and the country at large.” ** 

Dominion officials refused to be stampeded by local fears and prejudices. 
They clearly saw that in Canada the Mormons faced legal restraints which 
-were not present in the United States. The Deputy Minister of the Interior 
dismissed the doubts and fears of the opposition on the grounds that, though 
in Utah the Mormons had framed their own territorial laws according to their 
own principles, in Canada “the territory is already organized, and has its laws 
in regard to property and civil rights and relations, including the subject of 
marriage.” ** Dominion officials possessed a further argument in the consti- 
tutional differences between the two countries. The Mormons, they could 
argue, would never be able “to seriously affect the laws of the Territories, in 
relation to such a matter as marriage, but even if such were the case, the con- 
trol over Territorial and Provincial legislation which . . . is vested in the 
Dominion authorities . . . will be a perfect safeguard.” *° The Canadian gov- 
ernment, therefore, continued to encourage the immigration and the Mor- 
mon settlement soon became one of the most productive and important col- 
onies in the West, exerting considerable influence on the social and political 
life of Alberta. ; 

Other religious groups also left for the Canadian Northwest as limited 
economic opportunity or hostile neighbors impelled them to look elsewhere 
for utopia. Dunkards from the Dakotas and Minnesota, Mennonites from the 
strong colony at Mountain Lake, Minnesota, Hutterites from South Dakota. 
German Lutherans from Michigan, Texas, and Kentucky, and German 
Catholics under the Catholic Settlement Society sought new opportunity on 
the western prairies.“ 

Canadian immigration policy welcomed these settlements and encouraged 
other colonies to enter the Northwest despite widespread eastern criticism. 
The anxiety to fill the West so as to relieve the financial strain on overex- 
panded railways and hard-pressed governments dictated a policy of generosity 
and liberality. In this policy, scores of religious communities found their 
refuge and realized the fulfillment of their dreams. 

The mass exodus to western Canada excited vigorous opposition in the 
States and inspired widespread criticism. The competition for settlers was 
often bitter as American railway and land companies sought to divert the 
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flow of settlement to marginal lands still available within the republic. Nu- 
merous efforts were mede to halt the emigration, for every farmer leaving for 
Canada meant a loss to land companies seeking to unload acreages in the arid 
West, in the Florida Everglades, in the cutover districts of the lake states, or 
in the reclamation tracts. The movement into the Northwest represented a 
threat to profits that could not be ignored. 

Land and immigration companies in the border states were especially ac- 
tive in opposing the movement into Canada. They sought the aid of friendly 
legislatures, they secu-ed the co-operation of state and county fair officials in 
banning Canadian exhibits, and they financed elaborate campaigns to call at- 
tention to lands remaining open for settlement within the United States. 

Negative techniques were also adopted. A vigorous campaign of abuse 
was launched to discrecit the Canadian West by picturing it as a land of ice 
and snow, of drough- and grasshoppers, of financial distress and political 
monarchism. Canadian immigration officials considered the efforts of the 
American Immigration and the Minnesota Immigration companies of St. 
Paul particularly effec:ive in diverting settlers from the Northwest.” 

The inspiration for -his opposition was obvious but the influence of the 
campaign is questiona>ls. Far more effective in discouraging emigration was 
the opening to settlement of lands in Oklahoma Territory, of Indian and 
military reservations, and of enlarged homesteads in the arid West under the 
Kinkaid Homestead Act of 1904 and the Enlarged Homestead Act five years 
later. 

Opposition came alsc from othér sources. Farmers’ organizations, profes- 
sors in agricultural co.leges, rural newspapers, and farmers’ journals raised 
their voices and used their influence against the movement which they con- 
sidered a serious drair on the rural population and wealth of the Middle 
West.“ Champ Clark expressed this resentment in his widely quoted state- 
ment denouncing the exodus as “the depleting of the Middle Western 
States.” ** Others regretted the loss to rural America of many of its most ag- 
gressive and most prom:sing farmers.“ 

The flow of wealth into Canada intensified the opposition. The spectacle 
of thousands of farmers leaving the United States with trainloads of cattle, 
household goods, farm =quipment, and considerable cash was more than 
many could witness witt approval. Henry Wallace, Sr., warned his middle- 
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western readers that speculation in Canadian lands was a dangerous mistake, 
and numerous bankers throughout Iowa and Illinois refused to lend money 
to farmers contemplating investment in western Canadian farms.** 

The Canadian West unquestionably siphoned off millions of dollars of 
wealth from the Middle West. Immigration records are replete with stories 
of American farmers who arrived with several carloads of livestock, com- 
pletely equipped to begin farming operations, and often with surprisingly 
large cash resources.“ The experience of Peter Muirhead of Oakland County, 
Michigan, was not unusual. This enterprising farmer purchased a three-thou- 
sand-acre ranch near Calgary and took six carloads of livestock and two car- 
loads of equipment with him to his new home.** 

Official estimates of this flow of wealth into western Canada explain in 
part the opposition the movement inspired. In 1908 and 1909, for example, im- 
migration officials estimated that Americans brought with them equipment 
and cash valued at $52,000,000 and $60,000,000.* Even in 1916 when the 
movement had slowed down because of the war, over a million dollars of 
immigrants’ assets passed through the single port of entry at North Portal, 
Saskatchewan.” Estimates of the wealth drained from the United States into 
Canada during these years vary widely, but the total probably approximated 
three hundred million dollars.** 

What such a drain on local communities might mean may be illustrated 
by one example. In 1899, 1,431 people left the region around Saginaw City, 
Michigan, for western Canada with twelve carloads of stock and equipment 
and with cash estimated at $109,000.°* Few communities could sustain such a 
loss without reacting, and criticisms were heard on every hand. The wide- 
spread nature of the criticism and the vigorous opposition that developed 
against the emigration are measures of the importance of the movement in 
the economic and social life of the Middle West. 

The “American invasion” of western Canada aroused half-forgotten 
dreams of manifest destiny in many Americans. The old ambition to expand 
into the Canadian West reappeared, as spread-eagle oratory voicing ambitions 
to see the Stars and Stripes waving from the North Pole to the Rio Grande 
again had its day. Many Americans shared William Stewart’s judgment in 
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1903 that “it has long seemed the part of a manifest destiny that this union 
should come.”** 

The spectacle of thousands of Americans moving into western Canada 
excited expansionist hopes and fired many acquisitive imaginations. The hu- 
man stream flowing across the international boundary recalled earlier “peace- 
ful penetrations” and brought life again to the idea of annexation. Canadians 
thoroughly acquaintec with the history of their great neighbor recognized 
with apprehension the familiar prelude to annexation that had brought Texas 
and Oregon into the republic. “In a few years,” predicted one American com- 
mentator, “so preponderant will this population have become that dispassion- 
ate observers see in the present exodus that which is likely to bring about the 
future union of the coantries.”** Goldwin Smith arrived at the same conclu- 
sion, though with a greater economy of words: “The North-West will be 
American.” ” 

Many Americans, however, were reluctant to accept the fact that their fel- 
low countrymen were willing to shed their nationality for another. Further- 
more, it was popularly believed that democracy was impossible in Canada, for 
Canada had a king. This “incongenial government” would be a constant bur- 
den to the ex-Americaas.** From such premises it was an easy step to con- 
clude that the Yankee fermers would never forget their native land or lose 
their Americanism.” At least, if it was not to be the destiny of the prairie 
provinces to join the republic, then certainly “a new nation will be born in the 

_ West, formed of the very flesh and blood of the United States.” "° 

Just how widely anrexation views were accepted we cannot now estimate 
with accuracy. There were many, in fact, who denied that the movement had 
such implications.” But these denials and arguments were in themselves evi- 
dence that such hopes existed. Certainly the frequently and loudly expressed 
ambition to add Canada to the republic was influential in arousing Canadian 
resentment and in defeating the proposed Canadian-American reciprocity 
agreement in the electicn of 1911. Indeed, the whole reciprocity episode be- 
comes more significant when it is viewed against the background of the 
American penetration o the Canadian prairies. And Canadian fears, which 
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at first glance seem groundless or exaggerated, are more understandable. 

The failure to follow the physical frontier in its northward course has had 
some curious results. Though a physical frontier that lured thousands of 
settlers and attracted millions of dollars of wealth still existed, historians after 
1890 began a search for other “frontiers.” Some of them began to attach the 
word to new areas of social improvement, scientific research, political liberal- 
ism, or cultural achievement. “The physical frontier had disappeared by 1890, 
but there were soon disclosed new frontiers of industry, finance, and com- 
merce as well as cultural frontiers.”® Thus the word lost its original physical 
significance and came to mean any new “front” of social progress. 

Even the familiar stories of the mining frontier, the plains Indians, and the 
cattle kingdom often overlooked the northern plains beyond the forty-ninth 
parallel. This political boundary became a far more formidable barrier to his- 
torians than to the men and movements they sought to describe. The ranchers 
on the northern plains, for instance, often ignored this boundary in their 
search for adequate pasturage, and cowboys sought employment with out- 
fits in Alberta as freely as with those in Wyoming or Montana.” The range 
cattle industry, in fact, lingered on in the foothills of the Rockies and in the 
Cypress hills after it had vanished south of the boundary. 

Other developments on this last frontier also enrich our understanding of 
western history. The handling of law enforcement in the Canadian West 
casts suspicion on the readily accepted explanations concerning the “inevita- 
bility” of lawlessness on the plains. Certainly the American cowboy jailed in 
Battleford for displaying a typical frontier exuberance posed questions that 
many American historians have evaded when he complained: “What’s the 
matter with this blamed Canaday anyway? All 1 did was to tell the gang to 


throw up their hands. . . . Get me out o” this blamed Canaday. God's own 
2763 


free country for mine. 

Another American settler pointed out an interesting difference with the 
observation, “You can’t grease a sheriff's fist.”** The annual reports of the 
North-West Mounted Police often commented on these differences and fre- 
quently called attention to the absence of crime in this last West in contrast 
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Napoleon's Journey to Elba in 1814 
Part IL By Sea! 


J. M. Tompson 


THE story must now go back a few days to explain the movements of the 
ships; and for this we are fortunate in being able to supplement the narratives 
of Fabry and Campbell with that of Ussher, the captain of the Undaunted, 
together with the vessel's logs preserved in the Public Record Office.” 

Ussher’s narrative is introduced by an interesting prologue. “In the month 
of August, 1813 [he writes] I was stationed in the Undaunted, frigate, in the 
Gulf of Lyons, with the Redwing, Sir John Sinclair, and the Espoir, the Hon. 
Captain Spencer, under my orders.” Spencer had brought letters and papers 
from England speculating on Napoleon’s downfall and flight. 


The “Courier” even went so far as to insert in its columns a minute description of 
the Emperor’s person, in case the attempt [to escape to America] should be made. 
Singularly enough, I cut out the paragraph in question, and wafered it on the book- 
case in my cabin, jokingly observing to the other captains, who happened to be din- 
ing with me about that time, that they had better take a copy of it, as he might pos- 
sibly come our way; little imagining, at the time I made this observation, that a 
few short months would see him at the very same table at which we were then 
sitting. 


On Sunday, April 24—the day of Napoleon’s interview with Augereau at 
Valence—the Undaunted was still on the same station when, 


about ten o’clock at night [says Captain Ussher] being five or six leagues from the 
city of Marseilles, in company with the Euryalus, Captain Charles Napier, then 
under my orders, my attention was attracted by a brilliant light in the direction of, 
and seemingly coming from, the town, which I conjectured was an illumination 
for some important event. I began to think that the “Courier” might prove, after 
all, to be a true prophet. 

Every sail was set on both ships, and every exertion was made to work up the 
bay. At daybreak we were close off the land. All was apparently quiet in the bat- 
teries, and not a flag flying; nor were the telegraphs at work, which was uniformly 
the case on the approach of the enemy. Everything betokened that some great 
change had taken place. 


So Ussher sailed in, but with all ready for action if necessary. “We now 
showed our colors, and hoisted at the main a flag of truce, and the royal 
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standard of the Bourbons, which the ship’s tailor had made during the night. 
This flag had not beea displayed on the French coast for a quarter of a cen- 
tury.” The ships wese fired at from the forts as they approached, and replied, 
and the garrisons were seen running away. 


Shortly afterward, observing a boat with a flag of truce standing out of the harbor, 
I shortened sail to rece:ve it. On coming alongside I found she had on board the 
mayor and municipal officers of Marseilles, who had come from the town to apol- 
ogize for the conduct pursued by the batteries, intimating that it was an unautho- 
rized act of some of -he men. They informed me of the abdication of Napoleon 
{which had taken plece nearly a fortnight previously], and of the formation of a 
provisional government at Paris; I congratulated them on the change. .. . Cap- 
tain Napier and I then proceeded in the barge of the Euryalus toward the land. 
We found a dense crowd collected at the landing-place, who, as we stopped to in- 
quire for the pratique [quarantine] officers, rushed into the water, and, seizing the 
bow of the boat, haulz¢ me by main force on shore. 


They were enthusiestically feted, and taken to the town hall, where the 
municipal authorities welcomed them, only objecting to their infringement 
of quarantine. Ther2 followed a Mass, a procession, and a meal at the gen- 
eral’s house. Ussher was by this time becoming a little anxious about his ships, 
when he received “a communication from the commandant of the town, in- 
forming me he had been instructed by his superior, the governor of Toulon, 
and commander-in-ch-ef of the district, to order us to our ships, and to allow 
of no further communication, excepting by flags of truce.” Ussher refused 
to comply, and the gcvernor threatened to send three thousand men against 
the town. 


During this angry discussion [Ussher goes on] Colonel Campbell, the English 
commissioner, arrived, bringing with him the following very important note: 


MArsEILLES, April 25, 1814, 8 P.M. 


Str: I have the honor to acquaint you that Lord Viscount Castlereagh, His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has charged me with a 
mission to accompany che late chief of the French government, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, to the isle of Elba, to whose secure asylum in that island it is the wish of His 
Royal Highness, the Frince Regent, to afford every facility and protection. [Castle- 
reagh’s involved style. repeated from Campbell’s instructions of April 15, is easily 
recognized here.] Having afterward written to His Lordship that Napoleon had 
requested that a Britisn ship-of-war might be given to him as a convoy to the 
French corvette, and az his option for embarkation, in case of preferring it, his 
Lordship wrote to me as follows: 

“Dated Paris, April 18. 

“My instructions Jurnish you with authority to call upon His Majesty's offi- 
cers, by sea and land, to give all due fidelity and assistance to the execution of the 
service with which ycu are entrusted. I cannot forsee that any enemy can molest 
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the French corvette on board of which it is proposed Napoleon shall proceed to his 
destination. If, however, he shall continue to desire it, you are authorized to call 
upon any of His Majesty’s cruisers (so far as the public service may not be preju- 
diced) to see him safe to the island of Elba. You will not, however, suffer this ar- 
rangement to be a cause of delay.” 

Napoleon has since his departure from Fontainebleau toward St. Tropez pressed 
me to proceed here for this object, which I beg leave to submit to your considera- 
tion, hoping that, as the desire to proceed immediately to his destination is in 
unison with that of the Allied Powers, which would be defeated by delay, in re- 
ferring to the admiral commanding His Britannic Majesty’s fleet, you will find 
yourself at liberty to proceed to St. Tropez with His Majesty’s ship under your 
command. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Nei CAMPBELL, Col.” 


I immediately waited upon Colonel Campbell [Ussher continues], who in- 
formed me that he had left Napoleon on the road, pursuing his journey to St. 
Tropez, from which place it had been arranged he was to embark, accompanied 
by the envoys of the allied sovereigns. I immediately made arrangements for quit- 
ting the harbor of Marseilles, and on the following morning (April 26) set sail for 
St. Tropez, leaving Captain Napier in command of the station. 


Although Captain Ussher had been dispensed from consulting his ad- 
miral, the log tells us that he did so. “Tues. 26 NW. Strong Breezes and fine 
Wea. Empd [Employed] preparing for Sea. At 10 unmoored. At noon 
weighed made sail and crossed T.G. yards. Fleet at anchor in Hyères bay. At 
4 joined Co. Capt. Ussher went on board H.M. Ship Sz. Josef. Anchored near 
the Sz. Josef. Midnight weighed and made sail.” (St. Josef, 110 guns, was tem- 
porarily flying the flag of Rear Admiral Sir Richard King as Sir Edward 
Pellew was at Genoa, which had surrendered to him on April 18.) 

Next morning at daylight (Wednesday, April 27) the Undaunted was 
within seven or eight miles of Saint-Tropez, and stood toward the harbor. 


On arriving off St. Tropez [says Ussher], we hoisted a red flag at the main, that 
being the distinguishing signal agreed upon with Colonel Campbell at Marseilles. 
A boat immediately [the log says at eight a.m.] came out of the harbor with a lieu- 
tenant from the French frigate Dryade (commanded by the Comte de Montcabri 
[sic]), which was lying there with the corvette Victorieuse. The Comte sent his 
lieutenant to inform me that the Emperor Napoleon had abdicated, and that the 
Comte de Montcabri had orders from the provisional Government to remain at St. 
Tropez with the Victorieuse for the purpose of conducting the Emperor to the 
island of Elba, the sovereignty of which island had been guaranteed to him by the 
allied sovereigns (it now struck me [adds Ussher] that the red flag at the main was 
considered in war a signal of defiance) [hence the Frenchman’s anxiety to explain 
his peaceful intentions]. At this moment a boat came alongside with an Austrian 
officer, Major Sinclair, despatched from Fréjus by Colonel Campbell, to inform me 
that at the particular request of the Emperor the commissioners of the allied sov- 
ereigns had thought proper to change the place of embarkation, and requesting me 
to proceed to Fréjus. 
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The log adds, “10. Were ship, and made all sail towards the gulf of Frejus.” 

How did the French ships come to be at Saint-Tropez? Fabry tells us. The 
courier carrying the crders of the Provisional Government under the terms 
of the Treaty of Fontainebleau for the provision of a corvette and transports 
to take Napoleon to Elba reached Toulon on April 24, the same day as 
Campbell gave Ussher his orders at Marseilles. The 42-gun frigate Dryade 
(comte de Montcabrie) and the brig Inconstant (vicomte de Charrier-Mois- 
ard) were seen leaving Toulon harbor next day. Both were under aristocratic 
officers and with pickec crews; and no one doubted what their mission was. 
Having some fifty mies less to cover than the British ships from Marseilles, 
they arrived at Saint-Tropez on the twenty-sixth, and, finding some of Na- 
poleon’s convoy there, supposed that he would follow. (This part of the con- 
voy must have started on the wrong road from Le Luc before the change of 
plans was made.) It was not till next morning that they heard 


that the difficulty of tke roads prevented Napoleon’s coming to St. Tropez and 
that he was going to Fré-us, where troops and ships were to meet him. This news 
_ was brought [Fabry gozs on] by M. de Koulvaloff, Shuvaloff’s aide-de-camp, and 
M. de Clam, aide-de-camp of Schwartzenburg, who arrived separately at St. 
Tropez, and went on beard the Dryade. A few minutes after their arrival, a British 
ship flying a pavillon varlementaire passed the harbor. An officer was sent on 
board, and reported thet she was the Undaunted [Y Indomptée], Captain Ussher, 
on his way from Marse lle to Fréjus, by order of Colonel Campbell. 


It is a little difficu.t to reconcile the accounts of Fabry and Ussher as to 
the change of rendezvous. If Helfert is right that the change of plans was 
made at Le Luc but thet orders for the new rendezvous were not sent off till 
Napoleon’s arrival at Fréjus, we must suppose that Koulvaloff, Clam, and 
Sinclair posted (together) from there to Saint-Tropez, and put off separately 
to the French and Bricish flotillas. Yet it would appear from Fabry’s account 
that the Dryade’s lieutenant had not heard of the change of plans when 
the British ships appeared off the harbor, whereas Sinclair came on board 
with the news “at this moment,” ¿.e., whilst the lieutenant was still on board 
the Undaunted. It looxs a little as though both commanders, anxious to have 
the honor of transporring Napoleon, had tried to conceal the change of ren- 
dezvous from the other. In any case the sequel is instructive. Captain Ussher, 
who had not entered the harbor, sailed again within the hour, and arrived off 
Fréjus in less than two hours. The French ships, though Fabry says they 
“lost no time in settinz sail” did not arrive there till eight hours later, when 
they found the Undamnted “already at anchor, and preparing to embark 
Napoleon's baggage.” Intentionally or not—and one cannot doubt that Ussher 
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was anxious to have Napoleon on board if possible—the Undaunted had 
stolen a march on the Dryade. The Undaunted's log, which records the arri- 
val off Saint-Tropez at eight A.M., continues: 


9 Wore ship, and made all sail towards the gulf of Fréjus. 10.45. Hove to and a 
boat came alongside from Fréjus. At 11 Capt. Ussher left the ship: made all sail 
towards the anchorage. 3.30. shortd sail and anchored. Hoisted out the boats and 
sent them to St. Raphael [the harbor for Fréjus] to embark the Effects of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. At 7 p.m. anchored in the bay a French Frigate and Brig. 


There is no mention of the Victorieuse, which had apparently remained at 
Saint-Tropez. 
We may now return to Ussher’s narrative: 


On arriving at the anchorage, I received a note from Colonel Campbell, informing 
me that horses had been sent down from the town, and an orderly sergeant placed 
at my disposal, to carry on any communications with the town, which lies on a 
height three or four miles from the anchorage. I took advantage of this conveyance, 
and immediately waited on Colonel Campbell, who, although suffering severely 
from his wounds, immediately accompanied me to the “Chapeau Rouge,” a small 
auberge, or hotel (and, I believe, the only one in Fréjus), where Napoleon was 
lodged. . . . His faithful follower in adversity, Comte Bertrand, was in attend- 
ance, and, having announced Colonel Campbell and myself, immediately presented 
us to the Emperor. 

Napoleon was dressed in the regimentals of the Old Guard, and wore the star 
of the Legion of Honor. He walked forward to meet us, with a book open in his 
hand, to which he occasionally referred when asking me questions about Elba and | 
the voyage thither. He received us with great condescension and politeness; his 
manner was dignified, but he appeared to feel his fallen state. Having asked me 
several questions regarding my ship, he invited us to dine with him, upon which 
we retired. 


There are two accounts of the dinner to which Campbell and Ussher re- 
turned later in the afternoon, one by Ussher and one by Truchsess; for the 
three foreign commissioners were there, as well as Clam, Bertrand, and 
Drouot. Both accounts agree that Napoleon, who had now (as Truchsess 
says) “recovered his imperial dignity,” talked with remarkable freedom. He 
was specially attentive to Koller, who sat next him, and to Ussher, who knew 
little French and had to use Campbell as interpreter. “He talked to us with 
unusual frankness [says Truchsess] about the plans for French aggrandize- 
ment which he still had in mind, at our expense. If he had attacked England, 
he said, as determinedly as he had attacked the Continent he would have con- 
quered her in two years.” Talking of his navy he remarked, with an eye on 
the Russian Shuvaloff, who did not relish the allusion, that the Austerlitz 
was one of the finest ships in the world. After dinner he took leave of the 
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Russian and Prussian commissioners, thanking them for their services, and 
complaining only of his treatment by the French government, which, he said, 
had been so mean as to allow him only one silver service and only six dozen 
shirts. ; 
That evening (Helfert says next morning, but the log disproves it) the 
_comte de Montcabrié came ashore and secured an interview with the em- 
peror. He had come tc Fréjus by order of the French government to take 
Napoleon to Elba; and now he found the imperial baggage going on board 
the Undaunted. It is not certain how Napoleon dealt with this reasonable 
complaint. He may have pretended to be ignorant of the French arrange- 
ments, or he may have put the blame on the commissioners; he may even 
have mentioned his suspicions of the French government, or the fear, sug- 
gested to him by the innkeeper’s wife at La Calade, that an attempt upon his 
life was to be made during the voyage. Fabry says that he tried to smooth 
Montcabrié down by suggesting that the Dryade should sail along with the 
Undaunted but that this plan was not unnaturally rejected. Truchsess’ blunter 
version of the conversazion is that Napoleon refused to embark on such “a 
rotten old brig” (un vicux brick pourri) as the Inconstant, and said that the 
French government ought to have sent a three-decker. Helfert enlarges this 
into a regular scene. When Napoleon heard that a blose Brigg had come for 
him, he was very disillusioned (wngehalten). He had given France a navy, 
he said, and France could only provide him with a wretched (elende) little 
brig. What meanness! C'est cochon ga! Then he produced a big book from 
which he read out details about the vessel, saying to Koller, “The English 
would give millions to get hold of all the tables and summaries [Übersichten] 
I have here; all France is contained in it!” (This book was not the same, ap- 
parently, as that which aad been in Napoleon’s hands when Ussher first met 
him at the inn; that contained geographical facts and perhaps sailing direc- 
tions—it may well have been the Petit Neptune—this contained particulars 
about the French navy. and was probably a confidential list compiled for 
Napoleon’s own information.) But this was not all. According to Helfert, 
Napoleon, worked on by the suspicions of Koller and Clam, who distrusted 
any French convoy, told Montcabrié that he could not have accepted his offer 
so long as he was flying the Bourbon (white) flag, even if he had known that 
the captain and the crew wore the tricolor in their hearts. Montcabrié coun- 
tered this bit of rhetoric by offering to fly no flag at all. Napoleon replied that 
he was now pledged to Ussher. In the end Montcabrié went off in a temper, 
sailed away at daybreak. and from Toulon posted straight to Paris, where he 
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arrived on May 5, to explain and (fortunately for himself) to be forgiven for 
his failure to carry out orders. 

“At daylight,” then (to quote the log for Thursday, April 28), “the 
French Frigate and Brig weighed and stood out of the bay,” whilst the crew 
of the Undaunted were “Employed receiving the Effects of the Emperor 
Napoleon, and stowing do.” Captain Ussher spent the night on shore, evi- 
dently expecting that he would have to conduct Napoleon on board the next 
morning. 


I... was awakened [he says] at four in the morning by two of the principal in- 
habitants, who came into my room to implore me to embark the Emperor as 
quickly as possible, intelligence having been received that the army of Italy, lately 
under the command of Eugéne Beauharnais, was broken up; that the soldiers 
were entering France in large bodies, and were as devoted as ever to their chief. 
[By the Convention of April 16 Eugéne was allowed to send his French troops back 
to France.] 


Ussher referred his visitors to the commissioners, “who, 1 dare say, were as 
little pleased as 1 was at being awakened at so unreasonable an hour.” But the 
matter was serious. 


It was, indeed, pretty evident that Napoleon was in no hurry to quit the shores of 
France, and appeared to have some motive for remaining. The envoys became 
rather uneasy, and requested me to endeavor to prevail upon him to embark that 
day. In order to meet their wishes, I demanded an interview, and pointed out to the 
Emperor the uncertainty of winds, and the difficulty I should have in landing in 
the boats should the wind change to the southward and drive in a swell upon the 
beach, which, from the present appearance of the weather, would in all probability 
happen before many hours; in which case, 1 should be obliged, for the safety of His 
Majesty's ship, to put to sea again. 1 then took leave, and went on board, and at 
ten o'clock received the following note from Colonel Campbell. 


Dear Ussuer: The Emperor is not very well. He wishes to delay embarking for a 
few hours, if you think it will be possible then. That you may not be in suspense, 
he begs you will leave one of your officers here, who can make a signal to your 
ship when it is necessary to prepare, and he will also send previous warning. . . . 
Let me know your wishes by bearer. You will find me at General Koller’s. 
Yours truly, 
N. CAMPBELL, 


Helfert says that the emperor's indisposition was a return of the cramp and 
vomiting which had given rise to the story of poisoning at Fontainebleau. 
Fabry says that it was given out at nine a.m. that he was suffering from une 
indigestion de langoustes—he had eaten too much lobster at dinner. The in- 
disposition did not seem to be serious; for the same afternoon he wrote to the 
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empress, Marie Louise, and to her father, the emperor, without any mention 
of it. Ussher seems to have supposed it a ruse to delay embarkation. In the 
evening, he writes: 


Napoleon, finding that -t was my determination to put to sea, saw the necessity of 
yielding to circumstances. Bertrand was accordingly directed to have the carriages 
ready at seven o'clock. I waited on the Emperor at a quarter before seven to in- 
form him that my barge was at the beach. I remained alone with him in his room 
at the town until the carriage which was to convey him to the boat was announced. 
He walked up and down the room, apparently in deep thought. There was a loud 
noise in the street, upon which I remarked that a French mob was the worst of all 
mobs... . “Yes,” he replied, “they are a fickle people”; and added, “They are 
like a weathercock.” 

At this moment [Helfert says eight, Truchsess nine o'clock] Count Bertrand 
announced the carriages. He immediately put on his sword, which was lying on 
the table, and said, “Allans, Capitaine.” I turned from him to see if my sword was 
loose in the scabbard, fancying I might have occasion to use it. The folding-doors, 
which opened on a pret-y large landing-place, were now thrown open, when there 
appeared a number of most respectable-looking people, the ladies in full dress, 
waiting to see him. They were perfectly silent, but bowed most respectfully to the 
Emperor, who went up to a very pretty young woman in the midst of the group, 
= asked her in a cou-teous tone if she were married, and how many children 
she had. 

He scarcely waited for a reply, but, bowing to each individual as he descended 
the staircase, stepped irto his carriage, desiring Baron Koller, Comte Bertrand, 
and me, to accompany him. The carriage immediately drove off at full speed to the 
beach, followed by the czrriages of the envoys. 


For the actual embarkation we have two witnesses whom we can trust: 
Ussher, and his third lieutenant, George Sidney Smith, whose description 
and drawing of the scene can be found in the Naval Chronicle for 1816 
(XXXV, 477). 


The scene [says Ussher. was deeply interesting. It was a bright moonlight night, 
with little wind; a regiment of cavalry was drawn up in a line upon the beach 
and among the trees. [Smith says they were Austrian cavalry, and formed three 
sides of a square round the coach which they had escorted to the beach.] As the 
carriage approached, the bugles sounded, which, with the neighing of the horses, 
and the noise of the people assembled to bid adieu to their fallen chief, was to me 
in the highest degree interesting. 

The Emperor, having left the carriage, embraced Prince Schoovalof, who, with 
Comte Truxos, took leave, and returned to Paris [Helfert says Truchsess had taken 
leave of Napoleon at Frejus, and Shuvaloff did so on board the Undaunted], and, 
taking my arm, immed:azely proceeded toward the barge, which was waiting to 
receive us. Lieutenant Smith (nephew of Sir Sydney Smith, who, it is well known, 
had for some time been confined in the Temple with Captain Wright) was, by a 
strange coincidence, the officer in command of the boat. He came forward and as- 
sisted the Emperor alorg the gang-plank into the boat. [Napoleon, says Smith, 
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“with an affability of manner desired the officer of the boat to be presented to him, 
which was accordingly done by Captain Ussher; but on hearing the name he re- 
peated it, and remained silent the whole way off to the ship.” Doubtless he remem- 
bered the mention of the name by Campbell at Briare on April 21, and thought it 
ominous.] The Undaunted [continues Ussher] lay close in, with her topsails 
hoisted, lying to. On arriving alongside, I immediately went up the side to receive 
the Emperor on the quarter-deck. He took his hat off and bowed to the officers, 
who were all assembled on the deck. Soon afterwards he went forward to the fore- 
castle among the people [the crew], and I found him there conversing with those 
among them who understood a little French. Nothing seemed to escape his ob- 
servation; the first thing which attracted his notice was the number of boats (I 
think we had eleven). Having made all sail, and fired a royal salute, I accompanied 
him to my cabin, and showed him my cot, which 1 had ordered to be prepared for 
him. He smiled when I said I had no better accommodation for him, and said that 
everything was very comfortable, and he was sure he would sleep soundly. We 
now made all sail, and shaped our course for Elba. 


The log says: “At 10 the Emperor Napoleon came on board with about 50 
other persons. Fired a salute of 21 guns at the Emperor's coming on board. 
Weighed, made sail, and stood out of the bay.”* 


3 Five footnotes may be added to this account: (1) Fabry reports that at the moment of 
Napoleon's embarkation the Russian commissioner said, “Adieu, César et sa fortune!” This has 
a legendary air. (2) A letter from Lieutenant Hastings of the Undaunted “now published for 
the first time,” from Broadley’s collection, by Norwood Young (Napoleon in Exile: Elba, Lon- 
don, 1914) says, “The road was lined with Hussars, and a square was formed on the Beach 
around the boat. At % past 8 he embarked in the utmost silence, which was only interrupted by 
a trumpet march. The sea was peaceably calm, and the whole scene was truly impressive.” (3) 
Ussher had been in some doubt as to the propriety of a royal salute. He had asked to see the 
commissioners at Fréjus to inquire as to his treatment of the ex-emperor. ‘They informed me 
[he says] that their instructions were precise and positive, and that he was styled by the treaty 
of Fontainebleau Emperor and Sovereign of the Isle of Elba. I still entertained doubts as to the 
propriety of recciving him with a royal salute, but Colonel Campbell, in order to remove every 
doubt on the subject, showed me Lord Castlereagh's instructions to him, which were conclusive.” 
A fresh difficulty arose when Napoleon postponed his embarkation till the evening; for there was 
a navy regulation against firing a salute after sunset. But this Ussher evidently took it upon him- 
self to.ignore. (4) In an appendix to Ussher’s narrative (printed in Rose, p. 113) is an account 
by a Mr. Birge Harrison of a visit to Fréjus, during which it had occurred to him to inquire 
whether anyone was still alive there who remembered the embarkation. He found a certain M. 
Coulis, “a gentleman ninety-three years old, but unusually intelligent and lucid in conversation,” 
still living at Fréjus, and took down his account. “A slight temporary jetty had been erected at 
the beach for the occasion [said this old gentleman], and among those gathered near it were he 
and his father. It was half-past seven of a bright moonlight evening when the imperial party ar- 
rived upon the beach--so bright indeed that the Emperor's peculiarly vivid smile was apparent 
to all as he advanced from his carriage toward the boat which was awaiting him. Just as he put 
foot upon the jetty, however, his countenance darkened somewhat, and, turning to the prefect of 
the Department of the Var, who was standing by, the Emperor remarked: ‘Voici encore une décep- 
tion, mais jaurai du m'attendre à cela? ” M. Coulis said he supposed this referred to his desertion 
by the corvette Victorieuse, which was to have accompanied him to Elba and to have remained 
in his service there, but which had sailed away with Montcabrié that morning. (There is a mis- 
conception here. It is clear from the evidence already given that the only vessels that sailed from 
Toulon and arrived at and subsequently left Fréjus were the Dryade and the Inconstant. The 
Victorieuse is only mentioned as being at Saint-Tropez. The first déception Napoleon experi- 
enced was therefore the offer of a passage on the vieux brick, the Inconstant: the second (encore 
une) déception was the failure of the Victorieuse to show up at all. (5) In the Naval Chronicle 
for 1815 (XXXIV, 388) a correspondent who signs himself “Robinson Crusoe” submits “the 
abstract of a letter from an officer of the Undaunted to a female relative, which your readers may 
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The Admiralty regulztions in force during the Napoleonic wars made it 
part of a captain’s duties to see that not only a captain’s log and ship’s log were 
kept but also a muster, giving a complete list of all on board at various times 
during a voyage; for it was upon this evidence that the allocation of supplies 
and the payment of wages and prize-money depended. The muster of the 
Undaunted may still be seen in the Public Record Office in London. The sec- 
tion covering the perioc of the voyage from Fréjus to Elba is headed thus: 


UNDAUNTED. sth zate. Complement 300, increased to 315 men as per letter 
from the Navy Board dated 3rd February, 1813. 

Continued Wages and Sea victualling from the Former Books and paid to First 
of Septr., 1810. . 

Muster-Table of His Majesty's Ship the Undaunted between the First of April 
and the Thirty-first of Maz, 1814. 


There follow, at the Zcot of page 1, the signatures: 


Thos. Hastings 
James Hastings 
G. Sidney Smith 
(one illegible) 
J. Wood 

P. Blackie 


All the returns are ccuntersigned from time to time “Thos. Ussher.” 

On page 51 at the erd of the muster, which has enumerated all ranks of 
those on board, including some prisoners of war, comes the heading: “Super- 
numeraries for V.O.” (ze., “Victualling Only,” not wages). The pages that 
follow have been ruled and headed in the same way as those preceding them; 
and the purser (if it was he who made the entries) was evidently rather puz- 
zled how to fit them in. These headings are: “No.” (every name is numbered, 
consecutively throughou: :he muster); “Entry,” “Year,” “Appearance” (ie, 
the day and year when the person was first entered on the ship’s books, and 
the date at which he actually came on board); “Whence and whether Prest 
or not” (ie. the port at which he came on board, and whether willingly or 
from the press gang); ‘Place and Country where born”; “Men’s Names”; 
“D.DD. or R.” (i.e how the man came to leave the ship, if no longer on 
board—Discharged, Discharged Dead, or Run away); “Time of Discharge”; 
and finally, “Whither or for what Reasons.” 

The first entry on this page is: 
give entire credit to as undoubcedly genuine.” But the particulars given both about the incident 


at Marseilles and at Fréjus are either so at variance with those given by Ussher and Smith, or 
read so much like embroideries upon them, that they deserve little credit, 
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[No.] 1920; [Entry] 29 Apr.; [Year] 1814; [Appearance] Ap. 29; [Whence, etc.] 
Fréjus; [Place and Country where born] For a passage to the Island of Elbe [sic] 
by order; [Men's names] NAPOLEON (late) Emperor of the French; [D.DD. 
etc.] D.; [Time of Discharge] 4th May; [Whither or for what Reasons] Port 
Ferrara [sic], Isle of Elbe [sic]. 


Then follow the names of Napoleon’s companions: 


1921 Genl. Koeler 

1922 Count Clam 

1923 Colonel Campbell 
1924 Count Bertrand 
1925 Count Drouot 

1926 Baron Germanowski 


and the rest of the suite, numbered from 1927 to 1954.* , 
Though fifteen fewer than the total estimated by the log on April 28, this 
addition of thirty-five passengers was a serious strain upon the accommoda- 
tion and food supply of the Undaunted; the captain was not the only officer to 
give up his private quarters, and it is not surprising to find this record in the 
log on the third day of the voyage: “Slaughtered 15 sheep, weighing 367 lbs,” 
and on the fourth day: “opened Beef, 2 casks at 42 p. Pork 2 at 53. Rum 88 

galls. Sugar 406 lbs. Peese 5 bushels.” 

On Friday, April 29, the first morning at sea, Napoleon was up at four 
o'clock, “his usual hour” (says Ussher) “and had a cup of strong coffee (his 
constant custom), and at seven came on deck, and seemed not in the least af- 
fected by the motion of the ship. At this moment [the log seems to say ‘5,’ 
but it might be ‘8’] we were exchanging numbers with the Malta, standing 
toward Genoa, and I telegraphed that I had the Emperor on board.” The 
Malta, an 80-gun ship, flying the flag of Rear Admiral Halcowell, was on her 
way to join the Anglo-Sicilian force under Lord William Bentinck and Sir 
Edward Pellew which had captured Genoa on April 18. 

The wind now changed to the southeast, and the Undaunted hauled on 
the larboard tack toward Corsica. “At ten we breakfasted, . . . Napoleon 
was in very good spirits, and seemed desirous to show that, though he had 
ambition, England was not without her share also. He said that ever since the 
time of Cromwell we had set up extraordinary pretensions, and arrogated to 
ourselves the dominion of the sea.” He talked also of a commercial treaty 
that he claimed to have been ready to make at the time of the peace of 
Amiens (Holland Rose notes that he could find no record of this); of the 


4 The list of names is printed in Ussher’s account: in Century Magazine, XLV, 681; in Rose, 
p. 107. 
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question of Malta; of the prospects of his return to France, where the manu- 
facturing district of Lvon was in his favor; of Spain; of the Walcheren ex- 
pedition; and of other topics. Campbell, who also records this conversation, 
says that “throughout the voyage Napoleon conducted himself with the great- 
est condescension and cordiality towards us all. He remarked himself that he 
had never felt in better health, and officers of his suite observed that they had 
never seen him appear more at his ease.” Truchsess quotes Koller to the same 
effect, and shows that INapoleon's new mood was due to relief at having 
escaped from the troutles of the land journey. “As you know, my dear Gen- 
eral,” he said, “I showed myself at my very worst [cul-nu]; but, frankly, don't 
you agree that those scandalous scenes were secretly instigated by the French 
government?” We have a sketch of his personal appearance at this time, 
. quoted by Norwood Young from Lieutenant Hastings: “His height is 5 feet 
5 inches, inclining to fatness which makes him appear inactive and unwieldy. 
His eyes are grey, extremely penetrating: the expression of his countenance 
by no means agreeable; and his manners far from dignified or graceful.” 
“After breakfasting [Ussher continues], Napoleon read for some hours, 
and came on deck abcut two o’clock, remaining two or three hours, occa- 
sionally remarking what was going forward, as the men were employed in 
the ordinary duties of the ship, mending sails, drawing yarns, exercising the 
guns, etc.” At noon the log shows that the Undaunted was still off the French 
coast near Antibes, for it says: “Margaretta islands N.W. 6 or 7 miles.” 
Here Campbell reccrds an incident which is confirmed by the ship’s log, 
but which Captain Uszher’s narrative omits. “Upon April 29 [he says] we 


communicated with H M. Brig Merope, Capt. Roberts, which remained in ` 


company all day.” (The log has “3, Joined Co. H.M. Brig Merope. Hove to, 
and the commander ceme on board. 6 Merope in Co. 11 Merope in Co.”) 
“This officer [Campbell continues] came on board and dined with Napoleon. 
After dinner he [Napo-eon] referred to a map of Toulon, and went over the 
whole of the operations against Lord Hood and General O’Hara.” “This 
evening [to return to Ussher’s narrative] a small Genoese trading-vessel 
passed near us. I ordered her to be examined, and, as Napoleon was anxious 
to know the news, I desired the captain to be sent on board. Napoleon was 
on the quarter-deck; he wore a great-coat and round hat”; and the Genoese 
evidently took him for the captain of the ship; for, when Ussher saw him 
afterwards, the Genoese remarked, “Your captain is the most extraordinary 
man I ever met; he put ell sorts of questions to me, and, without giving me 
time to reply, repeated the same questions to me rapidly a second time.” 
When Ussher reported this conversation to Napoleon, “he said it was the 
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only way to get at the truth from such fellows.” (Campbell places what is ap- 
parently the same incident on May 2 off the Corsican coast.) 

No record remains of the next day, Saturday, April 30, in Ussher's narra- 
tive. His next entry begins with “One morning” and is followed, after much 
conversation with Napoleon, by “This evening,” referring to an incident 
which the log places on the following day, May 1. The log for the thirtieth 
mentions only that at daylight Cape Gros was eleven to thirteen miles north- 
east, that at midday Corsica: was sighted, and that at four P.M. it was east 
southeast; it adds “Seamen drawing and knotting yarns. Sailmaker repairing 
hammocks.” But Campbell records an incident which, as it is placed between 
April 29 and May 1, should belong to this day. 


At table one day [he says] Napoleon showed us his snuff-box, on which is a por- 
trait of the Empress, with a date set in diamonds. This led him to produce an- 
other, on which was the figure of a naked infant, representing the King of Rome. 
He did not seem at all affected in referring to the Empress, but of the other he 
spoke with some feeling, and mentioned that the child did not wish to quit Paris 
when the family were going to Orleans; that he held by his hands on to the table, 
and they were obliged to tear le pauvre diable away by force. 


Ussher’s next entry should refer to Sunday, May 1: 


One morning when Napoleon was on deck, I ordered the ship to be tacked, and 
we stood toward the Ligurian coast. The weather was very clear as we approached 
the land. We had a fine view of the Alps. He leaned on my arm and gazed at them 
with great earnestness for nearly half an hour; his eye appeared quite fixed. I re- 
marked that he had passed those mountains on a former occasion under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. He merely said that it was very true. 


The position of the Undaunted at this time is given by the log, which re- 
cords that at daylight Cape Reviletta was sighted nineteen to twenty miles 
northeast, and at noon Gargola island (i.e., Gargona, off Leghorn) ten miles 
north northeast. From the latter position the Maritime Alps would be about 
120 miles away: to call this “approaching the land” is a naval hyperbole, to 
say the least. 

The wind was by now increasing to gale force, and Napoleon amused 
himself by trying to frighten Koller, who was a bad sailor, with talk of the 
danger they might be in. 


We now tacked [says Ussher], and stood over toward the Corsican shore, passing 
a small vessel that he was very anxious for me to hail for news. I told him we 
could not get near enough for that purpose, as she was to windward, crossing us 
on the opposite tack. We were then at table; he whispered to me to fire at her and 
bring her down. I expressed my surprise at his request, as it would denationalize 
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her (referring to his Mi ax decree). He pinched my ear, and laughed, remarking 
that the Treaty of Utreckt directs that when vessels are boarded it shall be done out 
of gunshot. 


There followed more talk about the continental blockade, Toulon, Cher- 
bourg, Antwerp, and Napoleon’s naval plans. He expressed his admiration 
for the method and discipline of the British navy. 


The wind still continxing to the eastward, with a heavy sea, we stood in [con- 
tinues Ussher] to get we within the Corsican shore. . . . There now being every 
appearance of bad weath2r, I mentioned my intention, if the gale increased, of an- 
choring at Bastia. [Napoleon would have preferred Ajaccio or Calvi], with which 
he was perfectly acquainted, mentioning the depth of water, with other remarks on 
the harbor, etc., which convinced me that he would have made us an excellent 
pilot had we touched there. 

This evening we fell -n and exchanged numbers with the Berwick, Aigle, and 
Alemene, with a convoy. [Alcméne, forty-four guns, had been captured from the 
French off the Canaries on January 16.] I invited Sir John Lewis and Captain 
Coghlan to dine with me. When they came on board I presented them to Napo- 
leon; he asked them various questions about their ships, their sailing and other 
qualities. Captain Coghlan was not a little surprised by his asking him if he were 
not an Irishman and a Roman Catholic. 


Campbell adds to this account that Napoleon “was extremely anxious to 
know the state of affairs in Corsica, whether there were any armed parties 
in the interior, whether the Deputation sent to Genoa, requesting the pres- 
ence of a naval and military force, came only from Bastia, or also from the 
whole island.” Napoleon's interest in this point is intelligible enough when 
one remembers the feuc between Bastia and Ajaccio in his early days on the 
island. The log thus records the meeting with the convoy: “At 1 observed 
convoy to windward. 1.3c tacked and exchanged Nos. with H.M. ships Ber- 
wick, Alcmene, and l’A gle. 4 squadron in Co. 6 the l'Aigle and Alemene in 
Co: the Pembroke and transports to leeward. 6.30 hove to. 8 bore up, made all 
sail, and parted with '4sgle and Alemene.” From this it is evident that it was 
the captains of Aigle and Aicmene who dined with Napoleon: Berwick and 
Pembroke had to remaia with the six transports which they were convoying 
to Ajaccio—a small expeditionary force under General Montresor sent to re- 
ceive the surrender of tke island. 

At daylight on Monday, May 2, the Undaunted was off Calvi. (“Light 
breezes and fine. 6.30. Tne town of Calva [sic] South 5 or 6 miles”—log.) 


Napoleon was on deck [szys Ussher] earlier than usual; he seemed in high spirits, 
looked most earnestly at tke shore, asking the officers questions relative to landing- 
places, etc. As we closed with the shore the wind moderated. During the bad 
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weather Napoleon remained constantly on deck, and was not in the least affected 
by the motion of the ship. This was not the case, however, with his attendants, who 
suffered a good deal. 

The wind now coming off the land, we hauled close inshore. Napoleon took 
great delight in examining it with his glass, and told us many anecdotes of his 
younger days. We rounded a bold, rocky cape, within two or three cables’-lengths, 
and Napoleon, addressing himself to Baron Koller, said he thought a walk on the 
shore would do them good, and proposed landing to explore the cliffs. The Baron 
whispered that he knew him too well to trust him on such an excursion, and begged 
me not to listen to his suggestion. 

We now hauled in toward the Gulf of St. Florent, fired a gun, and brought to 
a felucca from Genoa, who informed us that Sir Edward Pellew, the commander- 
in-chief, and fleet were lying there. We then shaped our course for Cape Corso, 
which we passed in the night. 


We are now near the end of the voyage, which was at last favored with 
good winds. 


In the morning [of Tuesday, May 3] we tacked, and stood toward Capraja Isle, 
and, observing colors flying at the castle, stood close in and hove to. A deputation 
came off from the island, requesting me to take possession of it, and informing me 
that there was a French garrison in the castle. I accordingly sent Lieutenant Smith 
with a party of seamen to hoist the British colors for its protection. Napoleon held 
a long conversation with the members of the deputation, who expressed the utmost 
surprise at finding their Emperor on board an English man-of-war. 


The log adds some details: 


Light breezes. Daylight, the island of Elba S.E. 9 or 10 leagues. At 8 tacked ship 
and stood towards Capria Island [it is so spelled in both logs. The flag flying at 
the castle is called the “English colors,” so that Ussher’s memory misled him into 
thinking it was necessary for Lieutenant Smith to hoist them]. A boat came from 
Capria with part of the inhabitants. Sent Lieut. Smith to take charge of the island. 
11 made all sail towards Elba island. 


Having now made all sail [says Ussher], and shaped our course for Elba, 
Napoleon became very impatient to see it, and asked if we had every sail set. I told 
him we had set all that could be of any use. He said, “Were you in chase of an 
enemy’s frigate, should you make more sail?” I looked, and, seeing that the star- 
board topgallant stunsail was not set, observed that if I were in chase of an enemy 
I should certainly carry it. He replied, that if it could be of use in that case, it 
might be so now. I mention this anecdote to show what a close observer he was; in 
fact, nothing escaped him. When the man stationed at the masthead hailed the 
deck that Elba was right ahead, he became exceedingly impatient, went forward to 
the forecastle, and as soon as the land could be seen from the deck was very par- 
ticular in inquiring what colors were flying on the batteries... . On nearing 
Elba, General Drouot, Comte Clam, . . . and Lieutenant Hastings, the first lieu- 
tenant of the Undaunted, were sent ashore, commissioned by Napoleon to take 
possession of the island. Colonel Campbell accompanied them. They were con- 
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ducted to the house of Gzneral Dalheme [sic], who had received orders from the 
provisional Government only two days before, in consequence of which he and 
his troops had given in their adhesion to Louis XVIII., and had hoisted the white 
flag. The general expressed his desire to do whatever should be agreeable to the 
Emperor. 


The log’s account is: “z.zo sent the cutter with Lieut. Hastings to Port Fer- 
rara [so the captain’s log; the ship’s log has Ferraro]. 7.30 the cutter re- 
turned. received a pilot oa board. set main sail. 9 shortened sail. anchored in 
18 fathoms. Midnight fine weather.” 

The deputation that went ashore had with it a letter from Napoleon to 
General Dalesme, written at Fréjus on April 27: 


MONSIEUR LE GÉNÉRAL DALESME, 

Circumstances having led me to renounce the throne of France, thus sacrific- 
ing my rights to the welfere and interests of the fatherland, I have kept for myself 
the sovereignty of the island of Elba and the Forts of Porto-Ferrago [sic] and 
Portolongone, with the consent of the Powers. I therefore send you General Drouot 
so that you may without delay hand over the said island to him, with its stores of 
munitions and food, and such properties as belong to my imperial domain. Please 
make known to the inhabitants this new state of affairs, and the choice I have 
made of their island for my residence, on the ground of the mildness of their man- 
ners and the clemency of their climate. They will be the constant object of my live- 
liest interest. 


With the letter came an invitation, or rather a royal command, that a 
deputation of the islanders should wait upon the emperor. There are two ac- 
counts of this affair, which put rather different complexions upon it. The 
more elaborate comes frem Pons de l'Hérault, a French engineer of republi- 
can sentiments in charge of the iron mines upon the island; he was one of 
the principals taking part in it but was too much concerned with his own 
opinions and too much >verwhelmed by the occasion to be a good witness.. 
He writes: 


We boarded the English ¿rigate; we came on deck, and the officer who had re- 
ceived us at the ladder led us to the captain’s cabin, where we found General Ber- 
trand. He was alone, sitting down, and seemed in a reverie. He rose to answer our 
greetings, but, as he could not stand, he sank back at once into his seat, and made 
no attempt at conversation. His color was pale; but he had on the whole a pleasant 
look. Colonel Campbell hal entered with us, as well as General Koller: he was an 
Austrian, a commissioner of the coalition, but in spite of that as polite as possible. 

Napoleon was announced. The emperor appeared at once on the threshold of 
his cabin. We were at once >rofoundly moved. Instinctively we bunched together 
and remained in a kind of enchantment. Our attitude was indeed one of con- 
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templation. The emperor halted a moment, as though to consider us. We made 
a movement towards him, and he came to us, General Koller and Colonel Camp- 
bell were extremely deferential. The emperor was wearing the green uniform of 
the chasseurs of the Imperial Guard, with a colonel’s epaulettes. The star of the 
Legion of Honor fixed in his buttonhole was that of a simple chevalier, and he 
was not wearing the iron crown. He was carefully dressed; one might call it toilet 
militaire de salon. His bearing was calm, his eyes were bright, his look seemed to 
express benevolence, and a dignified smile touched his lips. His arms were crossed 
behind his back. We thought he had come without a hat, but when he came 
towards us we saw to our surprise that he held in his right hand a small round 
sailor’s hat. 

General Dalesme muttered to the emperor some words of respect and affection. 
We too tried to stammer a few words; emotion made our eloquence persuasive. 
The emperor realized this, and replied with a quite paternal kindness, as though 
he had understood everything we had not been able to say to him. He seemed to 
have prepared his replies; indeed his conversation too gave the impression of prep- 
aration; it was so clear and precise. He gave a short narrative of the misfortunes of 
France; and he told the story as though he had not been the axis of all those im- 
portant events. It was only when he spoke of the circumstances which had robbed 
him of victory that his speech became really animated. His sentiments burned 
with patriotism. He declared his intention of devoting himself henceforth to the 
happiness of the people of Elba. Then he said he would not enter Porto Ferrajo 
until the new flag that he wished to adopt was hoisted there. He wanted the 
municipality to come and give him some ideas on this point. Before dismissing us 
he had a moment’s private conversation with General Dalesme; then he spoke a 
few words to each of us separately; my own share was the smallest, for he only 
asked me what my duties were. We retired; and the officer on duty conducted us 
back to the boats. 


Fabry’s account, perhaps based on the private conversation with General 
Dalesme that Pons mentions, is a little different: “The ex-emperor,” he 
writes, “took little pains to disguise his scorn at the sight of what was a very 
slender deputation; and, after questioning it about the island and its inhab- 
itants, he sent it away, giving it orders to assemble at once all the curés and 
mayors of the neighboring villages.” This was accordingly done, in the ex- 
pectation that Napoleon would land the same evening; but at eleven o’clock 
he put off his landing till the next day. The commissioners and French offi- 
cers (Fabry says) spent part of the night on shore, “visiting all the public 
places, and trying to discover the feelings of the inhabitants.” ‘There was in- 
deed some doubt as to how Napoleon would be received. On April 21, not 
much more than a week before his arrival, the Italian garrison of Porto 
Longone, the second town of the island, had mutinied, killed several of their 
officers, and decamped to the mainland. The next day the garrison of Porto 
Ferrajo itself had been given the choice of returning to Italy, and, being 
mostly Italians, had done so. On the twenty-seventh, when the first rumor 
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of Napoleon’s abdication reached the island, some of the inhabitants of Porto 
Ferrajo had backed General Montresor's demand that General Dalesme 
should surrender the island to the British; but he had refused, and continued 
to do so even when ofkcial confirmation of the rumor came the next day; 
for he had previously aad no official news for two months and feared it 
might be a trap. He was at last persuaded that the news was true and hoisted 
the Bourbon flag—only forty-eight hours before Napoleon’s arrival; if the 
Undaunted had not been delayed by contrary winds she might have found 
the place still in republican hands and might have been unable to take pos- 
session. The tricolor stil few at Porto Longone, and most of the island was 
for independence from any foreign power, whether Italian, French, or Eng- 
lish. There was indeed, s Truchsess says, a state of anarchy, in which the 
rival parties consented ferte de mieux to receive Napoleon, who might bring 
them profit, if not peace. 

On Wednesday, May 4, the day on which he was to enter into possession 
of his new dominion, 


Napoleon was on deck at daylight [says Ussher], and talked for two hours with 
the harbor-master, who had come on board to take charge of the ship as pilot, ques- 
tioning him minutely abcu- the anchorage, fortifications, etc. At six we weighed 
anchor, and made sail intc the harbor; anchored at half-past six at the Mole Head, 
hoisted out all the boats, and sent some of the baggage on shore. At eight the Em- 
peror asked me for a boa-, as he intended to take a walk on the opposite side of 
the bay, and requested me to go with him. He wore a great-coat and a round hat. 


Bertrand, Campbell, and Vincent, the chief engineer of the Undaunted, went 
too, but Koller declined. 


When half-way ashore Nadoleon remarked that he was without a sword, and soon 
afterward asked if the peasants of Tuscany [to which state Elba had belonged 
previous to its annexation Ly France] were addicted to assassination. We walked 
for about two hours. The >easants, taking us for Englishmen, cried “Viva!” which 
seemed to displease him. 

"We returned on board for breakfast. He afterward fixed upon a flag for Elba, 
requesting me to remain while he did so. 


This question had been in Napoleon’s busy mind for some time. At Fréjus 
he had headed a list of queries to Campbell with “What is the Elba flag?” 
It had been one of the uadertakings made by the allies at Fontainebleau that 
they would exact respec" for the Elba flag from the Barbary States, whose 
Pirates were a standing tareat to the islanders; and it was an important sym- 
bol of Napoleon’s sovere gnty. 


He had a book [Ussher ccntinues] with all the ancient and modern flags of Tus- 
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cany; he asked my opinion of that which he had chosen. It was a white flag with 
a red band running diagonally through it, with three bees on the band (the bees 
were in his arms as emperor of France). He then requested me to allow the ship’s 
tailor to make two, one of them to be hoisted on the batteries at one o'clock. 


Pons de l'Hérault has much to say about this flag. He claims to have sug- 
gested an alternative design, in which the band was not red, but red, white, 
and blue, and without any bees on it; and he says that they were busy on 
shore constructing two or three big flags to this design, apparently during 
the night preceding the landing. If this was the municipality’s way of com- 
plying with Napoleon’s request for their ideas on the subject, they soon found 
themselves overruled. In Lieutenant Smith’s picture of the disembarkation 
(Naval Chronicle, XXXV, 513) the flag with the red band and the bees is 
unmistakably flying both from Napoleon’s boat and from the fort. One of 
these flags was (and may be still) shown to visitors to the town hall at Porto 
Ferrajo; from a photograph it would appear to be about twelve feet by eight, 
and the bees, of a conventional design, some nine inches long. 


At 2 p.m. [Ussher continues] the barge was manned; he begged me to show 
him the way down the side of the vessel, which I did, and was soon followed by 
the Emperor, Baron Koller, Comte Bertrand, and Comte Clam. The yards being 
manned, we fired a royal salute, as did two French corvettes which were lying in 
the harbor at that time. The ship was surrounded by boats with the principal inhab- 
itants and bands of music on board; the air resounded with shouts of “Vive Em- 
pereur! Vive Napoleon!” On landing, he was received by the prefect, the clergy, 
and all the authorities, and the keys were presented to him on a plate, upon which 
he made a complimentary speech to the prefect, the people welcoming him with 
loud acclamations. 

We proceeded to the church through a double file of soldiers, and thence to the 
hótel de ville, where the principal inhabitants were assembled, with several of 
whom he conversed. Remarking an old soldier in the crowd (he was a sergeant, 
I believe, and wore the order of the Legion of Honor), he called him to him, and 
recollected having given that decoration on the field of battle at Eylau. The old 
soldier shed tears; the idea of being remembered by his Emperor fairly overcame 
him. He felt, I doubt not, that it was the proudest day of his life. Napoleon after- 
ward mounted a horse, and, attended by a dozen persons, visited some of the out- 
works, having, before leaving the ship, invited me to dine with him at seven 
o'clock. I ordered all my wine and stock to be handed to him for his use, the island 
being destitute of provisions of that sort. 


Fabry adds some touches to this picture which are in harmony with the 
slightly ironic tone of Ussher’s last sentence. 


The disembarkation [he says] was announced by a salute of twenty-one guns from 
the frigate, which was repeated by the cannon of the fortress. The ex-emperor then 
appeared in a pinnace, dressed in a blue riding coat over a tunic embroidered 
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with silver, on which he wore a special decoration, also of silver. He wore a round 
hat decorated with a cozkade. [This was probably of the same design as the flag; 
Pons says they were wo-n so.] As he stepped on shore, he received the keys of the 
town from the hands of the commandant, and was harangued by the sous-préfet. 
He then took his place ander the canopy and marched toward the parish church. 
His expression was unccmmonly somber, and his eyes shifted from one to another 
of the people surrounding him, trying to make out what they thought, and en- 
deavoring in vain to hide the feelings of distrust and fear which he himself ex- 
perienced; for he could not be reassured by the demonstrations addressed to him. 
After his arrival at the church they sang a Te Deum, during which Napoleon 
seemed to be very much aTected, and even shed some tears, raising his eyes toward 
heaven. [Fabry adds a Zostnote of uncomplimentary comparison with Julian the 
Apostate.] When the ceremony was over, the ex-emperor made for the Mairie, 
where rooms had been prepared for him, at a rapid pace, almost at a run. 


Baron Koller too watched the scene with an ironical eye. His account, as 
given by Truchsess, makes Napoleon’s speech on landing repeat the phrases 
- of his letter to Genera. Dalesme. After giving the reasons for his coming to 
Elba, it ends: “I hope -hat you appreciate my preference for this island, and 
that you will love me as obedient children [enfans soumis]; if so, you will 
always find me ih a mocd to treat you with a father’s care.” 


Three violins and two deuble basses [such is Fabry’s comment] which had accom- 
panied the deputation stertled this indulgent father with their harmonious sounds. 
They led him, under a canopy decorated with gilt paper and faded scraps of scar- 
let cloth, to his place of residence. He was to put up at the Hétel de Ville. They 
had decorated the hall commonly used for public dances with a few small pictures, 
some glass candelabra, end an imperial throne hastily rigged up, and, like the 
hall, decorated with a lot of gold paper and scraps of scarlet cloth. The chapel band 
followed him into the ball, and made it resound with such moving strains that 
the prince, deeply moved, asked to be taken to his room as soon as possible. 


Visitors to Elba tocay—if things are as they were before the war—will 
put up at the “Elba B=e Hotel” (Albergo dell’ Ape Elbana); they will be 
shown the Elban flag in the town hall, and in the parish church La teste di 
Napoleone—a massive coffin containing a bronze bust of Napoleon, which 
figures in a funeral mass every fifth of May, the anniversary of his death, 
and almost that of his landing on the island; and they will read an inscrip- 
tion in flowery French secording how in the year 1802 the infant Victor Hugo 
was brought to Porto Ferrajo by his parents: “Here was born that speech 
which later, like a lavetorrent of sacred fire, was to run through the veins 
of the peoples.” For France has her own heroes. 
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London and the Twenty Ships, 1626-1627 


Mervin C. Wren 


CHARLES I inherited from his father an empty treasury and a debt of nearly 
a million pounds, and three fourths of the revenue for the coming year had 
been anticipated. The inheritance also included a war with Spain, into which 
James had been pressed by the parliament of 1624. To meet the costs of the 
war, estimated at £700,000 for the year, the first parliament of the new reign 
granted only two subsidies, or about L120,000.* The second parliament in 
1626 was even less responsive, and Charles was forced to find other means to 
discharge the commitments which had been thrust upon him. 

An expedition to Cadiz in 1625 had failed in its purpose to take the Span- 
ish treasure fleet and had served only to provoke possible retaliation. To the 
king’s other worries now was added the need to look to the defense of his 
own coasts. Under similar threat in Elizabeth’s time the burden of defense 
had been shared by the crown and the port towns, and the king was advised 
that the present situation should be faced in the same way. 

In January, 1626, the lord mayor of London received a letter from the 
Privy Council stating that the lower Thames would have to be guarded by 
ten ships of two hundred tons each or larger and asking that the City bear 
half the expense, as it had shared the cost of defending the river in 1588. 
The citizens begged to be excused on the grounds that many had been im- 
poverished by the plague in 1625, the worst in living memory, and that the 
City’s revenues would not bear such a charge.* It may be noted that the cost 

1John Rushworth, Historical Collections of Private Passages of State (London, 1721), 1, 
17279; Journals of the House of Lords (London, no date), HI, 435-36, 470-71; Samuel R. 
Gardiner, History of England, V (London, 1884), 397-435. 

2 Lords of the Council to the Lord Mayor, Jan. 23, 1625, Remembrancia of the City of Lon- 
don (MSS. deposited in the Record Office of the City of London, abbreviated hereafter as Re- 
membrancia), VI, No. 93. The eight volumes of Remembrancia are calendared in W. H. and 
H. C., Overall, Analytical Index to the Series of Records Known as the Remembrancia of the 
City of London (London, 1878) (abbreviated hereafter as Index.) The letter here cited appears 
also in Acts of the Privy Council of England (hereafter cited as A. P. C.), 1625-1626, pp. 320- 
21. As early as the previous August, Sir John Wolstenholme, one of the richest of the City’s own 
merchants, had warned against leaving the Thames unguarded and had urged a tightening of 
the City’s defenses. Wolstenholme and Burrell to Sir John Coke, Aug. 31, 1625, Cowper MSS., 
Historical Manuscripts Commission (hereafter cited as H. M. C.), Twelfth Report, I, 211. All 
dates unless otherwise indicated are old style. 

3 Order of the Court of Aldermen, Jan. 24, 1625, Repertory of the Court of Aldermen (MSS. 


deposited in the Record Office of the City of London, hereafter cited as Repertory), XL, fols. 
78b, 89. 
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of the five ships asked fcr would have run to no more than £5,000, half the 
amount which London later contributed weekly to the support of parliament 
during the Civil War. The City’s answer to the Privy Council concluded 
that the service was not “such as concerned them otherwise than the whole 
kingdom, the defense of which is a regal work.”* Whether because the gov- 
ernment hoped to find the second parliament, then sitting, more responsive 
than the first, or because zhe negotiations for an alliance with France seemed 
to promise assistance against the Spanish threat, the matter was dropped and 
London was relieved of the charge. 

Almost immediately after the dissolution ‘of the second parliament, which 
refused to accept any responsibility for the financial burdens demanding at- 
tention, the Privy Counci. appealed to the City for a loan of £100,000 to the 
king." After pleading the slowness of trade consequent upon the epidemic of 
the previous year, expressing disappointment at the dissolution of parliament, 
and quibbling over the security offered,* and after several times refusing to 
lend anything, the aldermen agreed personally to advance £20,000 for one 
year on the bond of the fermers of the petty customs, “scarce enough to buy 
a dozen points.”” The Privy Council then drew up a list of one hundred and 
fifty Londoners known to be capable of lending the king a thousand pounds 
each, “but the first refusal led to a second and they did not persist.”* 

To throw the enemy upon the defensive and to disrupt Spanish shipping 
it was decided to put to sea a fleet composed of elements from the royal navy 
and vessels impressed from the coast towns.’ London was asked to provide 
“twenty of the best ships now in the river,” fully equipped and manned, and 
victualed for three months at sea, to be at the rendezvous at Portsmouth by 
the coming fourth of September.*° 

4Lord Mayor to the Council, Feb. 13, 1625, Remembrancia, VI, No. 95 (Index, 248-49); 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic (abbreviated hereafter as Cal, S. P. Dom.), 1625-1626, p. 
254. I have modernized punctuation and spelling in all materials taken from manuscript. 

5 Remembrancia, VI, No. 89 (Index, p. 195); 4. P. C. 1626, pp. 20-21; Repertory, XL, fols, 
272~72b. 

8 Letter to Mead, June 30; Mead to Stuteville, June 24, July 1, 1626, Court and Times of 
Charles 1, ed. by R. F. Williams (London, 1848) (cited hereafter as Court and Times), 1, 115- 
17; Salvetti’s Despatches, July 3, 10, 1626, n. s., Skrine MSS. (H. M. C.), pp. 76-77; Correr 
and Contarini to the Doge, July 3. 1626, n. s., Calendar of State Papers, Venetian (hereafter ab- 
breviated as Cal. S. P. Ven.), 1625-1626, p. 463. 

7 Repertory, XL, fol. 279; Rudyerd to Nethersole, July 9; Cruse to Lady Carnsew, July, 1626, 
Cal. $. P. Dom. 1625-1626, pp. 371, 392. 

8 A. P. C. 1626, p. 66; Cal. S. F. Ven. 1625-1626, p. 603. 

® The ports directed to provide ships are listed in 4. P. C. 1626, pp. 47-48. The same list is 
in State Papers Domestic, Charles 1 (Public Record Office), XXX, No. 81, with changes made later 
reducing the number by four. Fifty-three ships were to be set forth, of which London was to 
provide twenty. 

10 Privy Council to the Lord Mayor, Aug. 4, 1626, Journal of the Court of Common Coun- 


cil (MSS. deposited in the Recorc Office of the City of London, hereafter cited as Journal), 
XXXIII, fol. 279b; Remembrancia, VI, No. 98 (Index, pp. 249-50); A. P. C. 1626, pp. 158-59. 
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The request was read at a meeting of the Court of Common Council, the 
lower house of the London legislature, and a committee of the lord mayor 
and five aldermen was named to carry up the City’s answer. After reciting 
various reasons why the assignment could not possibly be carried out, the 
Common Council admitted that, given letters of marque to roam at will 
against enemy shipping, many merchants would be willing to send their 
own ships against Spain. The offer implied a distaste for service in an or- 
ganized expedition restricted to military objectives. The Common Council 
ordered its committee to plead with the Privy Council: 


That in anno 1588, when the enemies were upon the coasts to invade this king- 
dom, then London for her defense was required to set out only ten ships, and 
now each of the twenty ships required to serve, being of far greater burden than 
the former ships were, the charge of every ship will now amount to near treble the 
value as then it did, of which great charge the City humbly desires to be freed; and 
the rather in respect of the City’s present decay in trade and commerce, and that 
great impoverishment by the late visitation [of plague] and otherwise. 

That the matter commanded to be done is not now possible to be performed, 
both in respect of the shortness of time in which the same is required to be per- 
formed, and the unfit season of the year for victualling of ships. 

To acquaint their Lordships that, if the subjects may have letters of marque 
granted unto them, paying those customs and impositions now paid by the mer- 
chant to the King’s Majesty only (without other charge or expense required, to be 
freed from unreasonable bonds), then many His Majesty’s subjects seem willing 
to adventure their lives and means against the enemy, to the good of His Majesty 
and themselves (so they may quietly enjoy what they shall thereby get).*? 


The Privy Council heard the citizens’ committee, and answered that the 
“denial in the name of the City . . . we cannot impute truly to anything but 
want of duty.” The committee returned to the Guildhall with directions to 
proceed to the furnishing of the twenty ships.** Back to the lords the Com- 
mon Council sent its committee with an offer to provide ten ships and two 
pinnaces, if the City might name the captains of its own ships and if the 
Londoners might have consent to roam independently in search of prizes 
when not actually engaged with the enemy.** The committee returned to the 


11 The Court of Common Council erred in stating the number of ships furnished by the City 
in 1588 at ten. London had furnished twenty, or sixteen ships and four pinnaces. See State 
Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth (Public Record Office), CCXV, No. 82; CCXII, Nos. 30, 68; CCXIII, 
Nos. 15, 16; CCXVI, No. 115 and Minutes of the Court of Common Council, Apr. 3, July 16, 
Aug. 10, 1588, Journal, XXH, fols. 173-73b, 193, 200b. It is possible that the error resulted from 
the speed with which action was taken. The answer to the Privy Council was drafted at the same 
meeting to which the directive from the lords was read. The usual procedure would have been 
to appoint a committee to draw up a reply, and in doing so to assure itself of its facts. The City 
may have felt that a hasty and emphatic refusal would lead the council to drop the request, 

12 Order of the Court of Common Council, Aug. 7, 1626, Journal, XXXIII, fol. 280, 

18 A, P. C. 1626, p. 166. 

14 Journal, XXXIII, fol. 280b. 
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Guildhall with the word that “the Lords absolutely denied the acceptance of 
the said ten ships and two pinnaces, but required the City’s provision and 
performance of and fcr the whole twenty ships, as by their Lords’ letters are 
required, without any further denial or deferring them.” With amazing ob- 
stinacy the Common Ccuncil added the City recorder to the committee and 
sent the group back to the Privy Council with a formal petition that the ten 
ships and two pinnaces be accepted. The citizens insisted that their offer did 
“exceed anything which in this kind was ever performed by them or desired 
of them, and [they] do fear that the charge will not well agree with their 
present ability, and therefore they dare not undertake a greater charge, lest 
they should fail in the performance.”** 

When the petition was brought before the board, Secretary Coke answered 
for the Privy Council: 


That the former commandment given unto them, first, was necessary because 
the Board knoweth that the preservation of the State doth require it; secondly, that 
the charge required for the performance of the said commandment was not im- 
moderate, which for the whole city exceedeth not the proportion of many of their 
private estates; that to this commandment petitions and pleadings are not to be re- 
ceived which tend to the danger and prejudice of the commonwealth; that as the 
commandment was given to all in general and to every particular of the city, so 
the State will require an account both of the city in general and of every particular 
of the performance of it, fcr which purpose they had formerly received direction; 
and that whereas they mention precedents they may know that the precedent of 
former times was obedience and not direction; and that there are also precedents 
of the punishment of those who disobey His Majesty’s commandments signified by 
the Board in the case of the preservation of the State, which they [the council] 
hope there shall be no occasion to let them more particularly understand.** 


The stern language of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State did not 
deter the Court of Common Council. The City chamberlain was ordered to 
bring in a statement of tke cost of setting forth “zen of the best ships in the 
river of Thames and two pinnaces in their full equipage . . . manned and 
victualled for three months.**" 

Whether tempers cocled over the weekend, or whether the chamberlain's 
investigation showed the cost of providing the ships to be much less than had 
been expected, is not known. But when the Common Council convened on 
Monday, August 14, it was agreed to set forth the twenty ships,** and a com- 


15 7bid., fol. 281. 

18 4, P. C. 1626, p. 180; Rushworth, I, 415-16. 

17 Journal, XXXII, fol. 28:b. Italics mine. 

18 It is not unlikely that the City committee bargained verbally with the council in an at- 
tempt to get off with less than -wenty ships. “The city hath yielded to set about sixteen ships, but 
are urged for twenty.” Pory to Meac. Aug. 11, 1626, Court and Times, I, 139. 
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mittee was appointed to sit at Clothworkers’ Hall to see to the provision of 
ships, men, and stores. Not the least important nor the easiest of the commit- 
tee’s assignments was to recommend a way of raising the cost. The Privy 
Council was informed of the City’s acquiescence and at the same time was 
asked that London might name the captains and other officers of the ships 
it provided and that the City fleet might seize prizes on its own initiative 
when not needed against the enemy.*® As the Londoners must have known, 
these requests could not be fully met. The Privy Council agreed that the City 
might name all officers except the captains, the appointment of whom was 
a prerogative of the lord high admiral; but the council doubted not that if 
London recommended “fit and sufficient persons” to be captains, the lord 
admiral would accept their nominations. The City ships would be free to 
seek prizes only after the service was at an end.?° 

During the next fortnight very little was done by the City to speed the 
enterprise which it had opposed so stubbornly. The ships were got ready so 
slowly that it became apparent that all twenty could not possibly be at Ports- 
mouth by the appointed time. On August 28 the Privy Council called up the 
recorder and some of the aldermen and offered that seven of His Majesty’s 
ships, which were ready to sail but had not been stocked with provisions, 
might be leased to the City, since it was quite obvious that London could 
not get her own ships ready in time for the service. The aldermen “took time 
to make answer” and hurried back to the Guildhall.* When they returned 
to the council table it was “to desire to be excused of taking the seven ships, 
in regard the City is already provided of their whole number of twenty.”*? 

The twenty ships were expected to cost London £18,000, a figure which 
bore out Coke’s assertion that the sum would be no greater than many citi- 
zens’ individual estates. On September 5, the day after the ships should have 

29 Journal, XXXIII, fols. 282-82b. 

20 A. P. C. 1626, p. 191; Journal, XXXII, fols. 327-27b. 

21 At this meeting Buckingham reminded the citizens that, on several occasions during the 
debate over the twenty ships, some of the aldermen had grandly avowed “a great part of the mer- 
chants of the City to be very forward to undertake some actions at sea which might tend to the 
great prejudice and weakening of His Majesty’s enemies and to their own benefit and advantage, 
so as they might be freed from other payments of His Majesty’s rights and customs.” The duke 
promised that, if any of the Londoners were still of that mind, he would waive his rights to a 
share of the prizes, and that he would join them in the venture with his credit as well as advice, 
and that he would urge the rest of the Privy Council to do so, “to which the Board did with one 
voice assent.” But “the said committee of the City did take time to answer.” 4. P. C. 1626, pp. 
230-31. ; 

22 Journal, XXXIII, fol. 299. A careful reporter has this to say of the lords’ offer and the citi- 
zens’ reaction: “The Londoners do actually set forth the twenty sail formerly mentioned, who 
heretofore pretending they could not find ships enough in the river to serve for men of war, some 
of the Lords answered you shall [have] seven or eight of the king's ships, into which you may 
[put] victual and munition. ‘No,’ said they, ‘the king’s ships are sacred: we dare not meddle with 


them; considering with themselves, if they once should have victualled the king’s ships, it would 
have been drawn into a precedent.” Pory to Mead, Sept. 2, 1626, Court and Times, I, 143-44. 
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been at Portsmouth, the Common Council agreed on the means of raising 
the charge. All residents of the City who were assessed toward the relief of 
the poor were to pay an amount equal to four years’ poor relief. If anyone re- 
fused to pay the ship money, his goods to that value were to be seized, held 
three days, and then sold at auction and the “surplusage,” if any, returned to 
the taxpayer. The Court of Common Council neglected to enact the usual 
provision to “save harmless” the assessors and collectors of the tax.** The lord 
mayor's precept went >ut the next day to the churchwardens and collectors 
of poor relief in each perish to proceed to the collection of the ship money. 
One week later a seccnd precept complained that the collections were not 
being prosecuted and arged the distraint of goods of those who held back 
payment.” 

The service, however, could not wait for collections to come in from the 
parishes. On the very day on which the Common Council provided for the 
assessment and levy of the tax, the Court of Aldermen approved a loan of 
£5,000 from the City treasury or chamber to John Raney, treasurer for the 
twenty ships, the money to be repaid when Raney received it from local col- 
lectors.?* The sum of £2.000 more was advanced to Raney on September 26, 
£3,000 in the following January, and another £3,000 in February.”* Most of 
this was never repaid into the chamber, and the chamberlain carried in his 
annual report, year afte- year, under debts owing to the City, the item: “the 
account for setting out and furnishing to the seas the number of twenty ships 
for His Majesty’s service oweth £9,334 16s 8d.”” The money, of course, was 
owed to the chamber nct by the crown but by those Londoners who refused 
to pay the levy. 

The collection in the parishes proceeded very slowly and immediately en- 
countered resistance. The opposition shown earlier by the aldermen and 
common councilmen hal been noted by every Londoner. Now that opposi- 
tion was taken up by individual taxpayers, and it was early suspected that 


23 Journal, XXXIII, fols. 2G9b-300. 

24 Ibid., fols. 300b, 303b. 

25 Repertory, XL, fol. 353- 

26 Repertory, XLI, fols. gob ¢2, 104b-5, 133b. 

27 Chamberlain’s Account Books (MSS. deposited in the Record Office of the City of Lon- 
don), Series 1, I, fols. 94b, 18:, 272b. From 1652 on the amount paid out of the chamber in 
1626 and 1627 was thrown inco a general account of uncollectible ship money including that 
from the levies from 1634 to 164c (sbid., Series 1, VIIL, fol. 56), and in 1656 was no longer noted 
(ibid., Series 1, IX, fol. 78). Reg nald R. Sharpe in his London and the Kingdom (London, 1894), 
II, 100 n., says that “as much zs £6,000 was paid out of the chamber in respect of the fleet of 
twenty ships in the months of Tanuary and February, 1627.” Although he was records clerk of 
the City of London, he did not use the chamberlain’s account books, and so missed the fact that 
the chamber paid out in all over £95334 which it did not recover. See also Melvin C. Wren, “The 
Chamber of London in 1633,” Zconomic History Review, 2d Series, 1 (1948), 46-53, and “The 
Chamber of the City of London 1633-1642,” Accounting Review, XXIV (April, 1949), 192-98. 
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little would be collected.” The lord mayor and aldermen now virtuously 
pressed the parish officials, but many openly resisted the pressure. The con- 
stable of the parish, whose duty it was to distrain goods when ordered to do 
so by the churchwardens or collectors of poor relief, served for only one 
year, and some of the constables apparently hoped to avoid stern measures 
against their neighbors until they went out of office. Others insisted loudly 
that the tax should not be levied. Still others refused to distrain because the 
protecting enactment to save them harmless had not passed either the Com- 
mon Council or Court of Aldermen. 

On September 26, Henry Wedge, constable of the parish of St. Botolph 
without Aldersgate, was brought before the Court of Aldermen for refusing 
to confiscate the goods of a parishioner who would not pay ship money. 
Wedge either would not or could not, at the moment, pay his own assess- 
ment, and told the aldermen that he would go to Newgate before he would 
borrow to pay it. The Court of Aldermen committed him to Newgate gaol 
until further order, but he was released the following day upon agreement 
to conform himself to the court's orders.” Two days later John Crisman, 
constable of the parish of St. Faith, was asked by the Court of Aldermen why 
he had not distrained when ordered to do so. He “asked if any man would 
give him his bond to save him harmless, alleging that it was told him that it 
was the duty of the churchwarden to distrain and the constable to keep the 
peace; and he, being informed to the contrary, said will the Court be of one 
mind today and of another tomorrow.” Thereupon, “for that he obstinately 
refused to distrain, and for his unmannerly gesture and scoffing speeches in 
contempt of this Court,” Crisman was sent to Newgate.*” 

The failure of the Court of Common Council to add the “save harmless” 
clause to the assessment act was blocking the smooth operation of the levy. 
It may be conjectured that, had the goods of a few recalcitrants been con- 
fiscated, opposition to the tax might have been broken early. But constables 
were not distraining, insisting that they could not or dare not to do so.** Un- 
less the protective clause should be enacted soon, refusals by minor officials 
threatened to become epidemic and encouraged taxpayers to scorn the levy 
since they could do so with impunity. Finally, after neglecting for more than 
a month to take the one step which might reduce opposition to the ship 

28 Letter to Mead, Sept. 15, 1626, Court and Times, 1, 148-49. 

29 Repertory, XL, fol. 380. 

30 Ibid., fol. 382b. The name in one place is spelled “Grismore.” See fols. 390b, 391, 393, 
400b, 407b, and 413 for the similar cases of George Ward, Thomas Auckell, Robert Hill, Joshua 
Foote, and Richard Combe, constables of the parishes of St. Mary Woolchurch, St. Mary at Hill, 


St. Mary Aldermanbury, Allhallows Lombard Street, and Allhallows Bread Street, respectively. 
31 See Letters to Mead, Sept. 22, Oct. 6, 1626, Court and Times, 1, 150, 154. 
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money, the Court of Aldermen passed the protective act but pretended that 
it really was not important. To take away from parish officials “their cause- 
less and needless fear” of being sued for distraining goods without proper 
authority, it was enacted that, in carrying out their duty, parish officers 
should “be saved harmless and be put to no charges, but all charges in the 
defense of any such suit shall be defrayed by the City.” *” 

The opposition of constables decreased when the act to save them harm- 
less was passed, but it did not disappear completely. Robert Hill, the con- 
stable of St. Mary Aldermanbury, still refused to distrain, as did the con- 
stables of St. Leonard Eastcheap, St. Sepulchre, Christ Church, and St. Mar- 
garet. All were imprisoned. The two churchwardens of the parish of St. 
Michael Cornhill charged their constable with refusing to distrain and with 
not paying his own assessment. Upon examination it appeared that the 
churchwardens themselves had been “very negligent and remiss” in perform- 
ing their duties, and had not required the constable to seize goods but “had 
connived and assented unto him in his not distraining.” All three-were im- 
prisoned.** 

In all, sixteen constables and three churchwardens, from sixteen parishes, 
were imprisoned for refusing to carry out the act assessing money for the 
twenty ships, The parishes were scattered over twelve of the City’s twenty- 
six wards and ranged from St. Sepulchre’s without Newgate in the west to 
St. Mary at Hill in the east. Official opposition had centered among the con- 
stables, not because they opposed the levy any more than did others but be- 
cause theirs was the unpleasant responsibility to distrain when ordered to 
do so.” The office of constable, incidentally, was not a mean one. It carried 
with it heavy burdens and heavy responsibilities and was an office through 
which a majority of common councilmen and aldermen, and consequently 
lord mayors, passed in their rise to grander position. 

The enactment of the “save harmless” clause by the Court of Aldermen 
ended the opposition of some of the constables. Others, however, now re- 
fused to seize goods because, they complained, they knew nothing of the 

32 Repertory, XL, fols. 417b-18, 

33 Ibid., XL, fol. 420b; XLI, fols. 56, 57, gob, 142, 358b. 

34 Ibid., 142b. 

35 A Londoner informed his friend at Cambridge: “Concerning the success of the imposition 
laid upon the city, though it was imposed by an act of common council, it hath been denied by 
the generality, so none have pzic except some two or three in a parish; and this denial they still 
persist in, notwithstanding they bave been threatened by the mayor and aldermen with imprison- 
ment and distraining their goods. Some constables, for refusing to distrain, have kissed the coun- 
ter; and some have taken up thei lodgings in Newgate, but have been since released. Others have 
made distress in divers places, but for the most part they took nothing but old ends, such as no- 


body much cared for: and where they took better commodities, yet they could get no customers to 
give money for them.” Letter to Mead, Oct, 13, 1626, Court and Times, I, 157. 
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value of merchants’ wares. The lord mayor thereupon appointed appraisers to 
accompany the churchwardens, collectors of the poor levy, and constables on 
their journeys over the parish to get in the ship money. The appraisers, how- 
ever, were not responsible officers whose duties were carefully defined in the 
laws and customs of London, and they could not be brought to book for dis- 
obedience in the same way as could the other officials. They refused to ap- 
praise, whereupon the constables, collectors of poor relief, and churchwardens 
“excused themselves.” The lord mayor put an end to such evasion of responsi- 
bility by ordering the constables to seize goods of any value and to bring 
them to the keeper of the Guildhall, who would see that they were properly 
appraised and sold. 

In May, 1627, shortly after the election of new churchwardens and collec- 
tors of the poor levy, the aldermen were charged to call before them the par- 
ish officials concerned, both those who had held office the previous year and 
those recently chosen, and to “take an exact account of every of them” of 
how much each had collected and what goods had been seized for nonpay- 
ment of the ship money.” 

Since only about twenty-eight per cent of the £18,000 was brought in 
during the eighteen months following the assessment, the Court of Aldermen 
could deal with only a few of the individual citizens who refused to pay the 
tax. Those brought before the aldermen were men whose attitudes and ac- 
tions were particularly violent or contentious. Three inhabitants of the par- 
ish of St. Alphage were imprisoned in October, 1626, “for resisting the con- 
stable offering to distrain for the [ship] monies, and for their obstinate re- 
fusal before this Court to conform themselves.” Another, Robert Snow, was 
committed the same day for resisting the constable and for nonappearance 
before the Court of Aldermen after being warned several times to appear.” 
William Angel, of the parish of St. Andrew Undershaft, was sent to New- 
gate because he “denied to pay the [ship] money, nor would suffer any dis- 
tress to be taken for it, but in scoffing manner bid them tell my Lord Mayor 
that he would not pay, and bid them do what they durst.” His conduct gave 
“ill examples to others in the like kind, to the hindrance and much discourage- 
ment of the said business.”* William Acton, of St. Peter's, Eastcheap, was 
ordered to Newgate, but his sentence was suspended upon the intercession 

36 Repertory, XLI, fol. 107; Journal, XXXIV, fol. 64b. 

37 Ibid., fol. g1b. 

38 Ibid., XL, fol. 407b. “At London, they say, when the officers came to strain for the tax 
ale satay the people rescued one another.” Mead to Stuteville, Sept. 30, 1626, Court and 


39 Repertory, XL, fol. 410b. 
40 Ibid., XLI, fol. 83b. 
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of his friends and his promise to pay, the aldermen “wishing rather his con- 
formity than otherwise.” He had been asked several times for the tax, but 
had refused. The constable had expressed to Acton the hope that “he would 
not be offended with him if he did his duty in distraining for his nonpayment 
of his monies and that he would suffer him quietly to go up his stairs to dis- 
train; the said Mr. Acton [had] answered, ‘I conceive it is your office only 
to keep the peace, but you may distrain if you will, and I would fain see that 
man that durst come up my stairs without my leave; . . . I have a hatch to 
my door and I hope to prevent you.’”** Another was imprisoned for locking 
his door and refusing to <llow the constable to distrain.* A resident of the 
parish of St. Dunstan in the West, Parkins by name, was sent to Newgate 
after telling the Court of Aldermen: “It is an unusual manner to pay money 
in this kind but by way of Parliament, and I know not what this may come 
unto, for by this course you may as well fetch from me £100 or my whole 
estate.” *° 

In November, 1627, Joan Raney, treasurer for the City’s setting out the 
twenty ships, was ordered to bring in his accounts to be audited. The auditing 
committee reported that of the £17,191 received by the treasurer only £5,070 
had come in from the parishes; £11,000 was still owing to the chamber of 
London, £2,000 of the £13,000 which had been advanced by the chamberlain 
having been paid back.* As already noted, the final reckoning showed that 
the chamber was out of pocket £ 9,334. 

The government of London was not to hear the last of the levy when it 
had reckoned up the teeasurer’s accounts. In January, 1629, Nicholas Clegate, 
vintner, brought suit against the lord mayor and the keeper of Newgate, to 
which prison he had been ordered for nonpayment of the ship money. The 
officials were defended by he City solicitor and the costs borne by the cham- 
ber.* Finally, seven years almost to the day after London agreed to furnish 
the twenty sail, the keeper of the Guildhall was ordered to sell all goods 
seized by distress back in 1626 and 1627, which had lain deposited in the 
Guildhall since their confiscation, and to return any “overplus” to the 
owners.** 

The fleet for which th= tax was levied was got ready very slowly. The 
ships to be pressed for the service were selected on September 11, one week 

41 Ibid., fols. g1—grb. 

42 Ibid., fol. 112. 

48 Ibid., XL, fols. 393-935. 

44 Ibid., XLII, fols. 21b-22, 122-42b, 

45 Ibid., XLIII, fol. 74. 


46 Ibid., XLVII, fol. 339. The constables had attempted, half-heartedly it was charged, to sell 
the goods but could find no custcmers. Letter to Mead, Oct. 13, 1626, Court and Times, 1, 157. 
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after the scheduled meeting at Portsmouth." A few days later the masters 
of some of the vessels, biding their time in London, were asked when the 
expedition would sail. “About Michaelmas come twelvemonth,” was their 
jeering answer.** 

Not until October 20 did the commissioners for the City ships go before 
the council with word that the twenty ships were ready.* They had been 
pressed for the service and had been put in condition, but were not yet 
equipped for a sea voyage. The lords urged that the fleet “with all diligence” 
be put “in equipage.” When all was in order the ships were to drop down 
to Gravesend, where their officers would be given directions for the fleet’s em- 
ployment. Their pay in the king’s service and the three months for which they 
had been victualed would start when the vessels left Gravesend.®° It was 
probably on October 26 that the City ships at last were pronounced ready for 
sea, for on that date Buckingham named to the London ships the captains 
whom the City had recommended. There had been so much delay that 
many in London thought that the City fleet “will not leave the river this 
winter.” 5? 

A fortnight after the ships’ officers had been appointed and the fleet had 
started for Gravesend, the Privy Council approached the City commission- 
ers with the request that ten ot the twenty ships be provisioned for an addi- 
tional two or three months. The ten City ships were to sail, with two of the 
king's ships and fifteen “Hollanders,” for the coast of Spain with letters of 
marque for any prizes they might seize. With amazing alacrity the Court 
of Common Council agreed to the request. If rich prizes could be seized on 
the Spanish coast, the money advanced out of the chamber to launch the 
twenty ships, which it seemed hardly likely could be collected from the tax- 
payers, might be recouped. The commissioners for the City ships were or- 
dered to notify the Privy Council of the agreement to the proposal and to 
obtain the best terms possible for the employment of the ten ships. The Lon- 
doners asked to go forth alone, unaccompanied by either Hollanders or ships 
of the royal navy; they asked that all the prizes go to them alone and “that 
the King’s ships, nor men, may not have any part thereof”; and they sought 
to be freed from paying any duty or tenth to the king. These were impossible 


47 See the names of the ships, their masters and their tonnage in State Papers, Domestic, 
Charles I, XXXV, No. 63. 

48 Letter to Mead, Sept. 15, 1626, Court and Times, I, 148. 

49 They were declared by the City to be “now almost fitted and furnished” on October 11. 
A. P. C. 1626, p. 314. 

50 Thid., P. 324. 

51 See two of the commissions in State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, XXXVIII, Nos. 58, 59. 

52 Salvetti's Despatch, Oct. 23, 1626, n. s., Skrine MSS. (H. M. C.), p. 89. 
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conditions and the Privy Council had no power to grant them. Buckingham 
made the citizens another proposition. Let the London ships be provisioned 
for six months, the king to have all prizes taken in the first three months and 
then his ships and the Hollanders to return and leave the Londoners alone 
to take what they might in the last three months. The Court of Common 
Council rejected the offer, and prayed the lords’ “good acceptance of the 
City’s provisions already made withou: any their further addition touching 
the same ships.” The matter was dropped.”* 

The City fleet proved zo be of little value to the king. Over a month after 
the vessels had left the London docks for Gravesend they were still in the 
Thames estuary. Captain Philpot of the Globe complained to the Admiralty 
that contrary winds had kept him in the river and that the fleet had not been 
able to leave Gravesend for Portsmouth.** Buckingham ordered the City 
ships to ply between the North Foreland and the Isle of Wight, seizing all 
Spanish and French vessels, and to be particularly watchful for six ships 
bought by France in the Low Countries and reported to be en route to 
France.” The duke's cherge that the Londoners were staying too close to 
shore and were idling away their time brought from the City captains a de- 
tailed report of how the time had been passed in waiting for fair weather. As 
if realizing that the account did not sound convincing, the captains begged 
Buckingham to believe trat when wind and weather were right they would 
set diligently about their work.** But the ships purchased in the Low Coun- 
tries by the king of France slipped down the Channel unmolested, and new 
instructions were sent to Captain John Pennington, commanding the City 
fleet, to attack and sink the French vessels at Havre de Grace.” The Lon- 
doners, however, were nct spoiling for a fight, nor were they equipped for 
it. Their interest lay in taxing prizes, a more profitable and a less dangerous 
business. 

Reports on the City flzet forwarded to the Admiralty showed why little 
could be expected of it. Fennington listed fifteen of the London ships with 

53 Journal, XXXIV, fols. 19b-21. 

54 Philpot and twelve other City captains to Marsh, Nov. 28, 1626, State Papers, Domestic, 
Charles I, XL, No. 35. The Tuscan resident wrote to his grand duke: “The armed ships provided 
by the City are still in the river, and the crews are consuming the provisions without useful em- 
ployment of any kind.” Salvetti’s Despatch, Dec. 11, 1626, n. s., Skrine MSS. (H. M. C.), p. 98. 

55 Buckingham to Captain Crme et al., Dec. 6, 1626, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, XLI, 
No. 30. Buckingham's opinion cf the City ships is apparent in his warning that the men are not 
to be allowed ashore, “nor are zou at any time to lie at anchor in any harbor when wind and 


weather will permit you to be sticring abroad at sea.” 
56 Captain Cooke eż al. to Micholas, Dec. 19, 1626, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, XLII, 


No. 43(1). 
57 The King to Buckingham. Dec. 22; Buckingham to Pennington, Dec. 24, 1626, ibid., Nos. 


67, 81; Gardiner, VI, 150-52. 
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him in late December, noting the number of men each was supposed to 
carry. He wrote the lord admiral: 


But every ship wants a good part of their men, and the greatest part of those they 
have are poor things or skullers, land men and boys who are able to do little serv- 
ice; likewise all the ships that are here except three or four are very mean things 
and such as are not fit for men-of-war, neither in respect of their going or force, by 
the report of the captains and masters that I have spoken with. . . . Besides the 
ships are much overrated in burthen, and those few ordnance they have for the 
most part very mean, as minions, falcons and falconets which are of little use for 
service. His Majesty and Your Grace have borne much abuse in the choice and 
preparing of this fleet, for it only makes a noise with the name of twenty ships, 
but I will undertake to beat them all with two ships of the King’s. Moreover, they 
are wondrous poorly fitted with munition, as eight, ten, twelve and sixteen barrels 
of powder to a ship, which will be spent in a fight of two hours. This those cap- 
tains and masters that I have spoken with all affirm, and further that they have 
order not to stay longer out than the three months, whereof there is a month to 
come; if they do they [the City] will neither allow them victuals, pay them wages 
or freight, and also that they had order that when their time.was expired within 
fourteen days, to come in. Further, there is neither pilots nor masters in the fleet 
that know the French coast, but for that I have written to Sir John Hippisley, who 
hath promised to send me as many as he can this night. But neither the want of 
these pilots or the other defects shall keep me here one minute after I have weather 
to carry me from here, and I will strive as much as in me lies to keep them out till 
I have effected the business I am employed for.5$ 


In mid-January, when only nine days of service remained for the London 
ships, Pennington seemed content that his troubles with them would soon 
end. He expressed wonder that so many poor ships had been found in the 
Thames and had only contempt for the men who had been pressed in the 
streets of London.” 

As relations with France became more strained, Charles decided to keep the 
London ships in service for an additional two months at his own expense.” 
When the committee for the City ships got word of the action agreed upon 
at the board, it ordered one of the twenty ships, the William and John, back 
to London. When the crew heard of the order it refused to remain any longer 
aboard and the captain could not have stayed at sea no matter how strong his 


58 Pennington to Buckingham, Dec. 28, 1626, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, XLII, No, 
100. The Tuscan resident, who heard from his London friends a different side of the story than 
Pennington saw at first hand, wrote: “The vessels provided by the City are of excellent quality, 
well armed and provisioned for three months.” Salvetti's Despatch, Nov. 6, 1626, n. s.. Skrine 
MSS. (H. M. C.), p. 91. 

59 Pennington to Buckingham, Jan. 14, 1626, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, XLIX, No. 
28 (Cal. S. P. Dom. 1627-1628, p. 18). Pennington's failure with the London fleet contrasts mark- 
edly with his successes in April and May following with a comparable fleet of king's ships and 
merchantmen. 

60 Privy Council meeting, Jan. 4, 1626, 4. P. C. 1627, p. 4. 
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sense of duty. As it was feared that similar orders to the other City captains 
would bring the entire Loadon contingent packing back to the river, Buck- 
ingham commanded the committee at Clothworkers’ Hall not to recall any 
of the City ships for two more months.” It was later decided to release ten 
of the “most insufficient” cf the London fleet, and to retain the other ten for 
an additional three months’ service.” 

News that any of the vessels was to be kept beyond its time was distaste- 
ful to the mariners, and mutiny broke out on several of the City ships.” 
Captain Burton suggested to Buckingham that the whole fleet should be 
kept in service for a year as punishment for the insolence of the mariners. 
The mutinies convinced the Privy Council that the king’s service could best 
be advanced by dismissing tne City ships when their time was up. The lords 
decided to have done wita the Londoners, and to shift the burden to the 
royal navy and merchants vessels to be newly contracted for by the king.” 
The London fleet returnec to port with fourteen small French vessels in tow 
and with a record behind + of mutinous and riotous service. The story of the 
expedition was colorfully :cld shortly after the fleet’s return: 


The city fleet is returned. which having parted company, sometimes by storms, 
sometimes by reason of the long, dark nights, put in, some into Plymouth, some 
into Portsmouth. The undowted journal of this expedition is as followeth: from the 
bridge at London they went to Gravesend; from Gravesend into the Downs; from 
the Downs to the Black Ness, near to Boulogne; from Boulogne they sailed, and 
came to anchor at Newhaven; from Newhaven they next anchored before St. 
Malo’s, where their victuals were drawn to a small pittance; and the sailors began to 
think of him [Buckingham?”, yet with a reserved patience, till they should come 
into the straits of four or five days’ allowance. Then fell there a difference betwixt 
the captains and sailors: the sailors would home; the captains would stay, purpos- 
ing to put six or seven to the mast, which, as it was somewhat too short for the cold 
weather, so will not a sailor sndure it, whea he is near the coast. This quarrel grew 


81 Ibid., p. 14. 

62 Buckingham to Hawkridse and to Pennington, Jan. 18, 1626, State Papers, Domestic, 
Charles I, L, Nos. 18(1), 19(1) (Cal. S. P. Dom. 1627-1628, pp. 23, 24). Eight of the twenty 
ships returned to port early, apparently for lack of provisions. Contarini to the Doge, Jan. 29, 
1627, n. s., Cal, S. P. Ven. 1625—7628, p. 105, 

63 Captain Philpot of the G.oee informed the Admiralty that within six hours of the time 
word got about that some of the ships were to be retained in service, so many deserted that he 
could not report the number left on board. Cal. S. P. Dom. 1627-1628, pp. 29-30. 

84 Burton to Nicholas, Jan. 1%, 1626, ibid., p. 23. 

85 Privy Council meeting, Jen. 28, 1626, 4. P. C. 1627, p. 37. Because the additional two 
months’ service now agreed upoa was to be at the king's charge and so would involve no outlay 
by the City, nothing of this appears in the City records, The Venetian ambassador was under the 
impression that the City was to bear the cost of maintaining the ships at sea beyond the three 
months. See his dispatches of Feb, 5, 12, 19, 1627, n. S. Cal. S. P. Ven, 1626-1628, pp. 113, 118, 
125. In his reports of February 25 and March 5 he seems finally to have understood that the ships 
that later served under Penningtor were directly contracted for by the king and not by the City 
of London. Ibid., pp. 129, 136. Sharpe, too, is at error in implying that the City bore the cost of 
the later expedition. See his Loneor and the Kingdom, Il, 101-102, 
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to that height, that in one ship the sailors had gotten their captain half overboard; 
and had not the master and the mates interceded, the other half had followed. Cap- 
tain Phillpot also had a fair warning amongst them, who, being gone to the council 
of war to consult how these mutineers should be punished, his men in the mean 
time watching his return, had cut one of the ropes by which the ladder hung upon 
the ship’s side. But as the captain was coming on board again, it chanced his cox- 
swain was very officious, and went first up the ladder, to hand up his captain, who 
ad no sooner set his foot upon the first step, but the ladder came round, and the 
oor fellow dropped into the sea, and so was drowned in his captain's stead. When 
they were come to this pass, then was no longer striving, and so immediately they 
came home, bringing with them fourteen sail of small French ships, with some good 
merchandize, to make good our ships [seized] at Blaye and Bourdeaux. As soon as 
these old mutinous fellows were come into the harbour, the captains desired their 
hands for testimony that their victuals were all spent, and that they would not to 
sea till they should be revictualled. A sheet of paper being laid before them, they 
accordingly wrote their names and marks, but in a good round circular form, that 
so none might appear for a ringleader; but if any suffer, they will go to it, as them- 
selves say, one and all, one and all.®* 


From beginning to end the service of the twenty ships had been bitterly 
opposed. The aldermen and the Court of Common Council had fought stub- 
bornly to avoid it and in so doing had set before the average Londoner an 
example of disrespect for higher authority. Taxpayers had locked their doors 
against the collectors. Constables had refused to distrain for the ship money, 
even after being assured that they would be “saved harmless.” The committee 
for setting the ships to sea had delayed as long as possible. The masters of 
the vessels, aided by contrary winds, had kept to the English shore, and half 
of the three months’ service had been spent in idleness. The City had recalled 
its ships ‘before the time was up. And finally the sailors of the fleet had 
mutinied and had tried to hurl their officers overboard. It was a service given 
grudgingly and fought at every step. 

: Attempts to collect ship money in London in 1626 and 1627 produced 
the first widespread opposition to Caroline government, an opposition that 
encouraged the rebellious faction in the House of Commons by assuring it of 
popular support. And the 1626 levy produced a pattern of resistance easily 

| called to mind and applied again when, between 1634 and 1640, the crown 

once more sought to apportion the financial burden of defense by levying 
ship money. 

Montana State University 

66 Letter to Mead, Jan. 26, 1626, Court and Times, 1, 187-88, The Privy Council ordered the 


mutineers detained, examined, and punished. Privy Council meeting, Jan. 28, 1626, 4. P. C. 1627, 
P- 37- 
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General History 


BEST HOPE OF EARTH: A GRAMMAR OF DEMOCRACY. By Leland De 
witt Baldwin. (Pittsturgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1948. Pp. 258 
$3.00.) 


PATTERNS OF ANTI-DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT: AN ANALYSIS AN. 
A CRITICISM, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL MIND IN RECENT TIMES. By David Spitz, Department of 
Political Science, Ohio State University. (New York: Macmillan Company. 


1949. Pp. xiii, 304. $4.50.) 


BorH of these timely publications by political scientists announce as their ob- 
ject the attempt to define and strengthen democracy in the face of present attacks. 
Both define democracy in Third Force fashion and dissociate themselves from the 
totalitarianism of extreme Left or extreme Right. Mr. Baldwin, however, combats 
the threat from both directions. Mr. Spitz looks almost exclusively to the Right as 
the danger. It is true he makes room in his categories for the extreme Left (pp. 121, 
225), but he leaves the room largely unpeopled. 

Both books are of as much interest to the historian as to the political scientist 
because both approach their material to some extent historically. Mr. Baldwin, who 
was inspired to write because of the confusion of his fellow soldiers over the deeper 
issues of the war, devotes e good deal cf space to the evolution of liberal democ- 
racy, particularly in the Eaglish-speaking countries. His Best Hope of Earth is | 
frankly written for the general public not the scholar, and the general public may 
profit from its historical pe-spective as well as the reaffirmation of neglected prin- | 
ciples and values. | 

Patterns of Anti-Demccratic Thought is a far more serious and scholarly work, 
though the inspiration foz it may likewise have come from the author’s wartime 
service. Its value is, perhaps unintentionally, greater as history of political thought 


| 
{ 


than as reaffirmation of democratic belief. The almost exclusive emphasis Mr. 
Spitz chooses to lay on the Right, at a time when the greatest confusion in men’s 
minds, or certainly in the minds of the intellectuals, lies in deciding the issues be- 
tween communism and democracy, entails the flogging of many a dead horse. Cer- 
tainly we are never free Irom the threat from the extreme Right and timely ex- 
amples could well have bzen marshaled to show this. But if one judges the work 
purely as a tract for the times, men lixe Ralph Adams Cram, Madison Grant, 
E. M. Sait, George Santarana, John Burgess, and Irving Babbitt scarcely seem an 
imminent danger, nor their ideas either. Nordicism and Puritanism are hardly a 
la mode. Moreover it is debatable whether many of these critics ever exercised any 
great influence on American thinking. But if one regards the book as a serious | 
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though restricted attempt to analyze certain past and present arguments against 
democracy, it does have real historical value. The historian will find much history 
interrelated with political science, economics, and philosophy in the far-ranging, 
logical, and sharply analytical manner of R. M. Maclver and Morris Cohen, to 
whom Mr. Spitz acknowledges his indebtedness. Like them he opposes the mechan- 
istic and monistic theories of historical causation of the would-be scientific and 
ealistic school, which maintains as a historical law that power always has and al- 

ays must reside in the hands of the few. This may be the economic determinism 
of James Burnham’s organizational necessity (The Managerial Revolution), or the 
psychological determinism of the drive for power imputed to every ruling class by 
Lawrence Dennis, Pareto, and Marx in part. As most of these critics of democracy 
argue from history, so its defender demolishes these arguments by his command of 
historical knowledge and of historiographical theory. He is on the side of freedom 
rather than historical necessity, for the multi-causal and pluralistic rather than 
monistic theories of causation and nature of the state, for the role of men and ideas 
as well as circumstances and impersonal forces. His evaluation of the role of eco- 
nomic factors in history is particularly judicious and penetrating. 


Vassar College Evatyn A, CLARK 


LIBERALISM AND THE CHALLENGE OF FASCISM: SOCIAL FORCES 
IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE (1815-1870). By J. Salwyn Schapiro. [Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in History.] (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1949. Pp. xi, 421. $5.00.) 


Proressor Schapiro’s design in this work was (1) to reveal briefly the pre-nine- 
teenth century bases of liberalism, of constitutionalism, and of democracy; (2) to 
examine in detail the development of liberal ideas, attitudes, and institutions in the 
first half of the nineteenth century; (3) to make clear the fact, the nature, the 
causes of differences in the French and English developments; and (4) to show 
how the essential ideas and practices, later to be developed, unified, and enforced 
under the generic name of fascism, emerged as a sinister growth from, and chal- 
lenge to, liberal society and philosophy. The work fulfills, indeed, half the promise 
of the subtitle; it contains a well-developed account of the interplay of social forces 
in both countries up to 1848. It fails in the basic purpose indicated in the main 
title; revelation of the relationship of fascist ideology to liberalism; the reasons 
why, and the way in which, the former emerged from the matrix of a liberal social 
order. 

In the first part of the work, concerned with the developing patterns of bour- 
geois society, of middle-class economics and politics, this defect does not prove dis- 
astrous, while the two opening chapters of the second, devoted exclusively to demo- 
cratic liberal philosophers, to John Stuart Mill and to Alexis de Tocqueville, are 
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fair, informed, and scholazly estimates. Up to that point Professor Schapiro eval- 
uates carefully as historian end without historicism. 

But, so vital to the main thesis, the three chapters on “Heralds of Fascism,” 
namely, Louis Napoleon, Proudhon, and Carlyle, are quite unsatisfactory. Initially 
their inadequacy is due, I -hink, to two things. First, when Professor Schapiro 
discovers ideas, practices, or attitudes in the thought, activities, or prejudices of, 
these people which were sazred and developed to extremes by modern fascists, h 
forthwith proclaims the former heralds, which is precisely the fallacy known a 
historicism. Secondly, he does not fully assess the relationship of these persons to 
their own times and their >roblems, and, worst of all, he does not note clearly 
which changed ideas or sccial circumstances differentiate their work from earlier 
tyranny or from defense o€ aristocratic government, nor establish criteria for such 
differentiation. That Lous Napoleon developed some practices, Proudhon and 
Carlyle some ideas usable or even used by Mussolini or Hitler is clear. What is not 
clear is the sense in which tkey heralded fascism, how far it was a necessary or pre- 
dictable development of their work. In short, the problem of social or ideological 
causation is barely tackled, rot at all solved. 

One may consider symptomatic Schapiro’s treatment of Proudhon, of whom he 
makes a conscious reassessment. Schapiro argues that Proudhon was a “harbinger 
of fascist ideas” (p. 365), a conformist with nothing to which to conform (ibid.), 
and that he can be understcod “only in the light of present discontents.” He was 
indeed, as Schapiro insists confusing and puzzling to his contemporaries. He re- 
mains so today; and the p-esent author's attempt to eliminate his inner contradic- 
tions does not succeed in reducing him to a coherent system. Rather, Schapiro’s 
sometimes perceptive insights add another element to the many-faceted pattern of 
Proudhon’s thought, and constitute a proper corrective to past interpretations, 
which have too neatly, yet not without inner contradiction, depicted that tortured 
and explosive thinker of feling as an individualistic socialistic anarchist. Proud- 
hon is, clearly, the sentient critic of a host of evils of his times, perceptive, in- 
dignant, and frustrated; aad his positive recommendations, not less than his re- 
bellious assertions of the need to break the chains of confining institutions that the 
self may breathe and func:ion, are alike reactions against subjugating disciplines, 
uncreative organization, and unrewarding order. Indeed, “Proudhon, like Rous- 
seau, was an inharmonious genius” (p. 333), but, again like Rousseau, the dis- 
sonances were not initially of his making. Nor can they properly be turned into 
harmony by or fot our own most dissonant age, nor reduced to the sophisticated 
barbarism of its most monotonously repetitive theme. 

I£ Proudhon may be rendered coherent at all, it is on the basis of the sources, 
quoted by Schapiro, which Łe held most formative in his thought: “the Bible first 
of all, then Adam Smith, and finally Hegel.” With sympathetic construction, these 
influences at least render him intelligible; and Schapiro shows a certain incompre- 
hension when-he characterizes them as “an odd assortment of masters for anyone, 
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especially for a French revolutionist” (p. 334). For the New Testament at least 
constitutes a revolution in ethics, stresses the sanctity of personality yet urges the 
need for spiritual fellowship, and, from that, recognition of mutuality and inter- 
dependence; Smith, no revolutionary, yet engendered a revolt to free human ener- 
gies for the service of human welfare; while Hegel, apostle of the new trinity of 
will, reason, freedom, aimed precisely at a reintegration of individual and social 
community, at a new and perfect harmony, whatever the defectiveness of his 
specific solution. To hope to synthesize these insights was no doubt overly am- 
bitious, and Proudhon failed. But the objective was surely sound, and revealed an 
extraordinarily clear vision of the central problem of early industrial society, a 
problem still imperfectly solved in its maturity. That in his attempt to solve it 
Proudhon, fallible and imperfectly prophetic, hit on some dangerous concepts sub- 
sequently to be perverted or overemphasized by fascists, does not to me seem 
strange or sinister. Certainly it does not justify an interpretation of him as a pre- 
fascist thinker whose spiritual home was yet unbuilt. 

Finally, I wish to comment briefly on Professor Schapiro’s conclusion, entitled 
“The Historic Importance of Bourgeois Liberalism.” That chapter is in some ways 
comparable to the obituary notice of some venerated and distinguished civic leader 
of noble character and signal forcefulness and energy, who in his day made a 
great contribution to his city, did not keep up with the times as years came to 
weigh heavily on him, yet bequeathed to subsequent generations a splendid and 
lasting heritage, whose contents are not precisely specified, and are perhaps be- 
yond specification. Liberalism, we are correctly told, created the liberal state. “It 
was the liberal state that succeeded in reconciling government with liberty” (p. 
398), where the two had once been held enemies. Later, that state acted for a 
while as mediator in class conflicts. Making number the basis of power, it robbed 
government of mystery and awe. Yet, by means of property qualifications it pre- 
served for a time class rule, ultimately challenged on its own proper principle. It 
failed, however, adequately to cope with, or to reconcile itself to the need for, the 
positive state, because of its dogma of the separation of political and economic 
spheres. But its principle of political equality was bound in due course to be trans- 
ferred by others to economic fields. Hence, though liberalism is still regarded as 
marred by a bourgeois taint, despite the long lost importance of that type of liberal- 
ism in England and France, it has by indirection shaped even the newer world 
now past childhood, and in the recent struggle against fascism provided moral 
sinew for resistance. “The prime object of this book,” Professor Schapiro states in 
his parting sentence, “has been to emphasize the great and lasting value that bour- 
geois liberalism gave to democracy and to ‘its way of life.’ ” 

No doubt it did; but a work which ends its analysis with 1870 precisely cannot 
demonstrate that conclusion. Its conclusions, moreover, are theses needing further 
demonstration. I, at least, am not convinced that bourgeois liberalism is quite dead 
even in France and England; I am very uncertain how far a new and more ade- 
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quate liberalism has emerged, or in what ways or to what extent the vital prin- 
ciples of generic liberalism survive and have vitality. Nor has Professor Schapiro 
made clear whether fasc:st thought is basically a reaction against, or a sinister off- 
shoot from, liberalism. Finally, I am far from assured that, even in England and 
France, the liberal heritage and spirit alone is sufficiently dynamic lastingly to com- 
bat, on its own premises, latent fascist threats, or patent, and presently more pow- 
erful, enemies of its ethcs. But those problems, while implicit in Professor Scha: 
piro’s purpose, rest beycnd his set scope. 


Johns Hopkins University Tuomas I, Coox 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN HONOR 
OF GEORGE HUBBARD BLAKESLEE. Edited by Dwight E. Lee and 
George E, McReynolds. (Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Publications. 
1949. Pp. xi, 324. Cloth $6.00, paper $4.50.) 


Tue lasting impression the teacher makes upon his students comes not from 
the facts he imparts but from his intellectual manner and integrity, his scholarly 
methods and his personzlity. The facts he commands in his active career become 
antedated, but his ways >£ handling them pass along a technique to his students. 
The beneficiaries of such training and contact with the professor of history and 
international relations fer forty-five years at Clark University undertake in this 
spontaneous volume to demonstrate the quality of his discipline. 

All but three of the Afteen selected contributors to this volume are teachers, 
five ranking as professors. All but one have produced papers which competently 
marshal facts on topics or which the writers are specially interested. The exception 
is a “think piece” by Semuel Flagg Bemis entitled “The Shifting Strategy of 
American Defense and Diplomacy,” which ventures that, despite the Marshall 
Plan, a “last line of defense in North America” will eventually be drawn in the 
resolution of the United Sates to restore health in Europe to defend the conscious- 
ness of liberty. The essays as a whole reflect all of Blakeslee’s wide and varied inter- 
ests except Latin America and his concern with public opinion. 

Seven of these essays zouch upon matters of current significance. Russell H. 
Fifield surveys the rise of “The United States—Paramount Power of the Pacific” 
with emphasis on the resporsibility which is entailed thereby. Leften S. Stavrianos 
makes an excellent exposizion in “The United States and Greece: The Truman 
Doctrine in Historical Perspective.” The evolution of “Canada’s Department of 
External Affairs” by Hugh L. Keenleyside, who has seen its development from the 
inside, and Eugene H. Miller’s “Canada, the United States and Latin America,” 
dealing with the Pan-American relation, discuss two matters Americans need to 
understand. In “Sovereignt7 and Imperialism in the Polar Regions” Elmer Plischke 
points out the problems of jurisdiction ard the bad going encountered to date by 
the sector principle. J. P. Shalloo’s “United States Immigration Policy, 1882-1948” 
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brings that policy smack up against the dilemma of being decent toward displaced 
persons. “The Two Paris Peace Conferences of the Twentieth Century,” in 1919 
and 1946, are compared and contrasted by F. Lee Benns, with the balance in favor 
of the 1919 gatherings which lacked the great-state suspicions of 1946. 

Another seven essays are monographs on historical questions. Forrest C. Pogue’s 
intimate record of “The Supreme Allied Command in Northern Europe, 1944- 
945” enhances the reputation of General Eisenhower. The “Influence of Pro-Fas- 
cist Propaganda on American Neutrality, 1935-1936” by John Norman is a straight 
look at pressure-group techniques. The American side of “The Nonapplication of 
Sanctions against Japan, 1931-1932” is set forth by Ernest Ralph Perkins in the 
hope that Ernest L. Woodward will do the British side in the forthcoming Docu- 
ments on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. The circumstances around the con- 
clusion of the Root-Takahira agreement are enlighteningly brought together in 
Jessie Ashworth Miller’s “The United States and Chinese Territorial Integrity, 
“1908,” Nelson M. Blake recounts the ups and downs of a near alliance in “Eng- 
land and the United States, 1897-1899.” A fresh perspective on a controversial 
phase of our history is vouched by Edwin B. Coddington in “The Civil War 
Blockade Reconsidered.” And in “The Fall of Protection in Britain” (1842) Al- 
bert H. Imlah contributes something more than a new note to economic political 
history. : 

Each of these essays merits scrutiny by anyone concerned with the fields they 
touch. 


Washington, D. C. Denys P. Myzrs 


THE STORY OF MAPS. By Lloyd A. Brown. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1949. Pp. xix, 397. $7.50.) 


The Story of Maps by Lloyd A. Brown is good history. If “history is geography 
in motion,” then “the story of maps: the men who made them and the methods they 
employed, what can be found on them and the devious ways by which the informa- 
tion required for their compilation was obtained” is an important contribution to 
the history of mankind. As the author says in his introduction, “There is no other 
such chronicle in print.” 

In the first three chapters the author provides a very readable, unhurried ac- 
count of the development of geographic knowledge and concepts of the ancient 
Greeks—and, briefly, of the earlier Babylonians. Their instrumentation was meager 
but their cerebration extraordinary. Aristarchus of Samos (ca. 310-230 B.c.)—to 
whom Copernicus admitted it should be attributed—put forward the heliocentric 
hypothesis. Knowledge of the shape and size of the earth, of climates, of parallels 
and meridians and projections for map construction, have come down chiefly 
through Strabo (ca. 63 B.c.-21 A.D.) and Claudius Ptolemy (flourished 150 A.D.). 
The stimulus given to Columbus by Poseidonius’ unfortunate underestimate of the 
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earth’s circumference Í13,cco miles, compared with Eratosthenes’ earlier 25,000 
miles) and Ptolemy’s overestimate of the east-west extent of Eurasia, leaving a gap 
of only 2,500 miles of ccean west of Europe, is well revealed. 

The map and chart trace as it developed with the advent of movable type in 
European printing, the fub.ication of Ptolemy’s Geographia, and the discovery of 
the New World, within a few decades reached its zenith in quality in the fine cop 
perplate engraving anc the hand coloring of the Ortelius, Hondius, and Blas 
atlases. The recipes for making the best map colors used in the seventeenth an 
eighteenth centuries may be unimportant to a historian, but they are interesting 
reading. Mercator’s great contributions are well narrated, and his map of 1538 in 
two cordiform hemisph2res, on which both North and South America are named 
for the first time, is artistically reproduced (pp. 158-59). 

Owing to the sphericity cf the earth and its daily rotation, man has always hed 
to ascertain his location on the earth by observing the heavenly bodies. The utter 
dependence of cartography upon astronomy, and the improvements in both through 
the centuries, are disclosed :n two valuable chapters on latitude and longitude. 
(Only recently has it becomz possible by means of electronics, wherever the ex- 
pensive apparatus and the special charts are available, to determine location at sea 
accurately at all times withcut astronomic observations.) Cassini’s tables of the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s sate:lites for the year 1668 provided the first reliable means 
of determining time differences, and thus differences of longitude between any two 
places, except at sea, where the method was not practicable. Handsome rewards 
for solving the longitude problem were offered by Spain, the Netherlands, France, 
and Great Britain. Inevitably the story is told of John Harrison and his invention 
of the marine chronometer that kept time with an error of less than two minutes 
during a five-months’ vorage, and of his courageous struggle in collecting the last 
half of the £20,000 reward when he was nearly eighty years of age. 

In the final chapters, “Survay of a Country” (national surveys) and “Survey of a 
World,” the deplorable state af topographic mapping and the problems met in ac- 
curate mapping of the whale world—which is fundamental to any inventory of 
the earth’s population anc rescurces—are succinctly described. Study of the eighty- 
two illustrations (many of which are artistic reproductions) and their captions 
would constitute an exce-lent introduction to the book and reduce the reading 
time. There are thirty pazes cf notes, thirty-two pages of classified bibliography, 
and an excellent index. 


Chevy Chase, Maryland S. W. Bocas 


SONS OF SCIENCE: TEE STORY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION AND ITS LEADERS. By Paul H. Oehser. [The Life of Science Li- 
brary.] (New York: Henry Schuman. 1949. Pp. xvii, 220. $4.00.) 


SCIENTISTS AND AMATEURS: A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


A a 
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By Dorothy Stimson. ['The Life of Science Library.] (New York: Henry 
Schuman. 1948. Pp. xiii, 270. $4.00.) 


In an age when most scientific research requires facilities beyond the private 
resources of the individual investigator and when abundant information concern- 
ing the research of other workers is essential to enable a man to make new dis- 
coveries, the history of institutions which further research and the exchange of in- 
formation is of special interest, 

In the United States, the Smithsonian Institution is one of the leaders, and its 
history, which Paul H. Oehser relates, is most unusual, for it is the story of a semi- 
private, semigovernmental institution founded by an Englishman who had never 
been to America but nevertheless bequeathed his fortune to the United States 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

Mr. Oehser uses the device of biographical sketches to present his institutional 
history. Starting with the founder, he continues with an account of the contribu- 
tions of John Quincy Adams in persuading Congress to accept the gift and in plan- 
ning a suitable organization to accomplish Smithson’s wishes. Then come the lives 
of the successive heads of the institution, and their general contributions, such as 
pioneer sponsorship of meteorology and American anthropology. 

The fastidious scholar may not always enjoy the style the author employs to 
make his book interesting to a broad group of readers, and he may disagree on cer- 
tain details such as the statement, intended to prove Smithson's high scientific stand- 
ing, that his election as Fellow of the Royal Society at the end of the eighteenth 
century “was indeed a distinction, conferred only on recognized merit of the high- 
est order.” (Sir Henry Lyons tells us that in this period, “Nothing had been done 
to remedy the predominance of non-scientific Fellows in the Society.”) Neverthe- 
less the book is a: useful introduction to the subject, and the full bibliography will 
direct the scholar to the essential source material. 

Miss Stimson, with her happy choice of title, Scientists and Amateurs, indi- 
cates one of the major themes in the history of the world’s premier scientific society, 
the Royal Society of London, that is, the slow growth of specialization and profes- 
sionalism which makes it so much more difficult for the layman to understand the 
science of today than that of the seventeenth century. During the Restoration, when 
the society was chartered, the distinction between the amateur scientist and the 
professional was unimportant; wealthy gentlemen like Robert Boyle might make 
most valuable scientific contributions, and it was not incongruous for Samuel 
- Pepys, the secretary of the Admiralty, to be president of the Royal Society and to 
give the imprimatur for Newton’s Principia. 

The author appropriately devotes much attention to the intellectual atmosphere 
of seventeenth century England as a background to the early history of the society 
and shows how the utilitarian and the curious aspects of science could interest even 
men as worldly as Charles IT, 
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A century after Newtcn’s death, professional specialization in science had in- 
creased to the point where the gentleman amateur could contribute little to the 
society, and the society was stagnating under the club-like traditions continued 
from the seventeenth century. The author traces the election reforms which re- 
stricted fellowship to active scientists. On new, wholly professional foundations 
the society has continued tc grow in leadership. lts Transactions are almost an 
epitome of the history of modern science itself, and the author rightly makes no at- 
tempt to appraise the vast specialized recent scientific work of the society, but con- 
cludes with an account of the different kinds of activities it now sponsors. f 

The book is as enjoyably readable as it is scholarly and, as the first general his- 
tory of the Royal Society patlished in over a century, is especially welcome. 


University of Wisconsin RoserT C. STAUFFER 


SOUTH AFRICA UNDER JOHN IU, 1520-1557. By Sidney R. Welch. (Cape 
Town: Juta and Company. 1949. Pp. 586. 50s.) 


Sours Africa was never so integral a part of the Portuguese Empire as was 
Brazil or Goa, but the Portiguese were active there too and left a record of their 
passage, in history, in place names (such as Natal), and in the Afrikaans language. 
It is not to be wondered, therefore, that South Africans should be interested, as 
lately they have been interested, in the Portuguese origins of their country, and 
that they should now begin to study what occurred in their homeland between the 
time of the voyage of Vasco da Gama and the arrival of the Dutch in Cape Town 
in 1652. This period of South African history has been particularly studied by two 
young scholars from the Un on, Eric Axelson and Mabel Jackson, both of whom 
have worked in the Portuguese archives and both of whom have since published 
the fruits of their Lisbon ha-vests, and also by Dr. Welch. Dr. Welch, I believe, 
has not done research in Portugal—certainly he does not show it in his present 
work—but he deserves to b2 ranked nonetheless with the historians of South 
Africa who are making fine cortributions to our knowledge of a hitherto unknown 
part of the early Portuguese Empire. 

Dr. Welch has submitted o!d facts to a fresh examination, and herein lies his 
peculiar contribution. This has not been so easy to do as one might suppose be- 
cause the bibliography is enormous and because old facts, in the case of South 
Africa, must be ferreted out. THe result of his effort has been something more than 
a history of the present area of the Union of South Africa during the reign of King 
John TI of Portugal. He has elso given us information on the Portuguese in Abys- 
sinia, in Mozambique, and elsewhere along the coast from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Red Sea. Moreover, since this part of Africa was dependent adminis- 
tratively on the colonial headquarters at Goa, he must and does place his subject 
in its imperial perspective. Scarcely any phase of Portugal’s overseas expansion dur- 
ing the period under discussion is left out; and the picture Dr. Welch draws will 
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show how it was possible to consolidate an empire that in its day had no rival. 

The Portuguese have not been the victims of a black legend, as have the Span- 
lards, but they have still been shabbily treated by hasty and ignorant writers. Dr. 
Welch has, I think, succeeded in putting things in their right place, so that the 
Portuguese of the time of King John again appear to the reader as they must have 
appeared to their contemporaries, people of human virtues and vices who were 
successful as carriers of Christianity and European civilization. The author does 
not have the literary accomplishments of Salvador de Madariaga, but he too is an 
expert debunker and perhaps the more complete historian. There can be no doubt, 
at any rate, that Dr. Welch admires the Portuguese pioneers, and his book will 
serve to place their activities once more in their proper focus. 

He warns us, in the words of Sir Thomas Browne, against thinking that “vices 
in one age are not vices in another, or that virtues, which are under the everlast- 
ing seal of right reason, may be stamped [i.e., coined] by [public] opinion.” 
Since he believes this to be true, he has not hesitated to make occasional com- 
parisons, including a few unhappy ones, “between events as well as persons of 
King John’s reign and those of modern times.” “It has been forced upon me,” he 
adds, “by reading the numerous works in English and French which deal with this 
period. So many writers have engaged in the task of pointing out how far superior 
later centuries are to that of John III, that it has become a litany of depreciation.” 

Dr. Welch has no love for the secular state, for free trade, for Adam Smith 
(whom he calls the Machiavelli of modern economics), for doctrinaire liberalism, 
for democracy when it is not Christian, or for capitalism, as he has for the Portu- 
gal of John III, where these influences, as we know them today, were not felt. Nor 
has he any patience with the historians of the type that reflect in historical writing 
what Kipling reflects in poetry. He is more at home with the early historians of 
the Portuguese Empire, who were, he says, and rightly, “untainted with . . . [the] 
idea of a manifest destiny of their own nation based on its unique virtues. They 
saw only unique opportunities.” 

His book, in other words, is a history of the kind that a positivistic historian 
would not quite approve, but then such a historian would not have been able to 

, understand what John tried to do. Students of Brazilian colonial history, among 

y others, will read the book with great profit to themselves. It will give them an ex- 
cellent over-all view of an empire to which Brazil belonged at a time when the 
colonization of Portuguese’ America began on a systematic basis. 

There are copious footnotes and a list of sources. 


Catholic University of America MANOEL CARDOZO 


THE GOLD COAST: A SURVEY OF THE GOLD COAST AND BRITISH 
TOGOLAND, 1919-1946. By F. M. Bourret. [The Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, Publication No. 23.] (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 231. $4.00.) 
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This survey of Gold Cozst developments during the important transition period 
since 1919 is a valuable =cntribution. Working from documents in the Hoover 
Library at Stanford University, Dr. Bourret has shown what an American his- 
torian can achieve in the increasingly significant field of recent African history. 
Her success should stimulat= investigations in the documentation now available on 
other African territories. 

The book is a timely zase study of the problems confronting one of Africa’s 
richest and most advancec colonies as it moves toward self-government. Two in- 
troductory chapters on the land and the people, and Gold Coast history from: the 
days of the Portuguese navigators to the end of World War I, are followed by two 
chapters which survey the period from 1919 to 1927, emphasizing the construc- 
tive work of the Gold Coast's outstanding governor, Sir Gordon Guggisberg. The 

„next three chapters are devozed to problems of the territory’s four main divisions, 
the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories, and British Togoland, 
Economic and social progress since 1919 are discussed in a separate chapter, and 
the book concludes with two chapters on developments during and after World 
War II. 

The author does not present new evidence or attempt to reinterpret older ac- 
counts. Her contribution lies in the presentation of a clear factual summary and a 
well-balanced judgment of complicated problems. Recognizing that the Gold 
Coast is still economically backward and has many social needs, Dr. Bourret none- 
theless concludes that the territory's “encouraging progress” makes abundantly 
clear “the value of co-operation between indigenous peoples and a metropolitan 
power” (p. 203). Althougk she believes that Britain’s economic support of the 
territory “has sometimes been insufficient or unwisely directed” (p. 148), she is 
convinced by a comparison df the Gold Coast with independent but less advanced 
states such as Liberia and Ethiopia thet the British have made a great contribu- 
tion. However, Dr. Bourret has not analyzed with the same thoroughness the con- 
tribution the Gold Coast has made to the British. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book is chapter vir on the Northern 
Territories and the trust territory of Britisk Togoland. The author’s analysis of the 
trust territory suffers from ker decision to deal with these two areas together, Sev- 
eral inaccuracies on minor details mar the discussion of British Togoland in the 
United Nations trusteeship system (pp. 117-21). Moreover, the picture of progress 
in the Northern Territories is too optimistic, a fact resulting from the author’s 
necessity of relying heavily oa British official reports. 


Washington, D. C. Vernon McKay, 


~ 
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SLAVERY IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF SLAVERY IN BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, SYRIA, AND PALESTINE 
FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE THIRD MILLENNIUM TO THE END 
OF THE FIRST MILLENNIUM. By Isaac Mendelsohn, Lecturer in Semitic 
Languages and Curator of Near East Collections, Columbia University. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. vii, 162. $3.75.) 


In this monograph Dr. Mendelsohn has given all students of the Ancient Near 
East an indispensable guide to the institution of slavery. The author is a competent 
cuneiformist and Hebraist, an excellent bibliographer, and a careful student of 
ancient social and legal practices. In preparing the rich cuneiform material for 
publication he has had the extremely valuable assistance of Dr. A. L. Oppenheim, 
now of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. One of the most strik- 
ing things about the book is the good judgment everywhere shown by its author, 
whether in assessing the value of often fragmentary sources, in comparing Mesopo- 
tamian and Israelite laws and practices, or in estimating the social role and sig- 
nificance of slavery in different countries and periods. 

Some readers may be disappointed to find Egypt omitted, but the author was 
wise in limiting himself to southwestern Asia, which is a relatively homogeneous 
area of culture, where the author is at home. Since his work went to press impor- 
tant new data have become available, particularly A. Goetze’s publication of the 
laws of Eshnunna, a Babylonian city which flourished in the first centuries of the 
second millennium s.c. These laws precede Hammurabi by well over a century 
and provide rich new material for our knowledge of the institution of slavery. 

Naturally there are many minor points where the reviewer will disagree or will 
wish to add material. For lack of space we shall limit ourselves to a very few 
items: On pages 25 f. the author renders the Accadian word anaku as “lead,” 
whereas it is now certain from metallurgical investigations that this word means 
as a rule “tin,” while abaru means “lead,” thus eliminating the strange idea that 
lead was employed as the standard of exchange in Asia Minor and neighboring 
lands in the early second millennium s.c. Actually it was the far more useful tin 
which replaced silver at that time for this purpose. On page 57 (and p. 143, n. 129) 
Accadian mar biti is treated as though it meant “slave.” It is now known that both 
this term and the equivalent Aramaic bar baita, “son of the house,” mean “noble,” 
not “slave.” In his note Mendelsohn nearly recognized this point (discovered by 
E. Mittwoch and B. Meissner, as a result of the former’s work on the leather rolls 
belonging to the Arsames correspondence). The interesting discussion of the slave’s 
peculium (personal possessions) on pages 74 ff. (and corresponding passages else- 
where in the book) does not always reckon with the fact that words for “slave” and 
“maid-servant” (Accad. wardum, Hebrew ‘ebed; amtum and amah) were em- 
ployed all over southwestern Asia in the double meaning of “official of the king 
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or a noble” and “slave.” When amah, “female servant,” is used on two recently 
published Ammonite sea s of about the seventh century B.c., it means “female of- 
ficial of the king,” not ‘maid-servant.” A royal official might be a man of great 
wealth and yet be legally a slave of the king. A similar situation arises with regard 
to the Hebrew term ma'ar, which means both “boy” and “steward.” The discussion ' 
of the status of Ziba on page 74 would gain considerably from a comparison of the 
material gathered by the reviewer in his analysis of the Eliakim seals (Jour. Bibl. 
Lit., LI [1932], 77-84). 

In conclusion I wish © express my hearty thanks to the author for an exceed- 
ingly worth-while contrib1tion. 


Johns Hopkins University W. F. ALBRIGHT 


VESPASIEN, L'EMPEREUR DU BON SENS (69-79 ap. J.-C.). By Léon Homo. 
(Paris: Albin Michel. 1929. Pp. 400. 570 fr.) 


New factual information about as famous a person as the emperor Vespasian 
is almost impossible to secare; but reinterpretation of his career is always possible, 
and in this M. Homo has done an excellent piece of work. 

The book is divided into six parts: “The Rise to Power,” “The Conquest of 
the Empire,” “The Man and the Prograra,” “The Liquidation of Disorder,” “Na- 
tional Reorganization,” and “The Resurrection of Rome.” These in turn are sub- 
divided into a total of nineteen chapters. Of necessity the author draws the facts 
of his narrative and the material for his character sketch of Vespasian almost ex- 
clusively from Tacitus, Josephus, Cassius Dio, Suetonius, and the elder Pliny. 
Tacitus provides the stories af the Civil War of 68-69 a.D. and the Batavian revolt; 
Josephus is reproduced almost literally in the description of the Jewish war, and 
Suetonius’ character sketch of Vespasian suffers little or no change at M. Homo’s 
hands. For his adequate and lucid discussions of government, society, and general 
culture, the author uses not cnly Pliny’s Nazural History but also significant Latin 
inscriptions, papyri, numismatic evidence, laws, and archaeological material. Yet 
even here he has added little to the factual data already available to the student of 
Roman history. This is inezizable, and it is to the author’s credit that he repeats 
the well-known story clearlz and completely. 

His interpretation oz Vezpasian’s career, however, while not startlingly original 
or provocative, makes the book both stimulating and useful. To him, Vespasian’s 
every act was dominated by common sense; and his reign is treated as an example 
of what plain, earthy common sense, unadorned by grandiloquent rhetoric or 
utopian schemes, can do to restore prosperity and sanity to a suffering world. No 
parallels are drawn with modern times, but one cannot help wondering what such 
a man might do, if reincarnzted, to liquidate the present cosmic mess. 

To M. Homo, Vespasian was the second founder of the principate. Augustus, 
its first founder, had like Vespasian been a man of magnificent common sense; 
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and his work had reflected this trait. But the later Julio-Claudian emperors (notably 
Nero) had undermined the Augustan principate by introducing into it features 
borrowed from Oriental despotism. Vespasian restored the Augustan system but 
in so doing modernized, improved, and strengthened it. Common sense in gov- 
ernment finance, in the relations of emperor and senate, in provincial government, 
in the treatment of the army, and in foreign affairs—everywhere its magic touch 
brought order out of chaos and prosperity in place of misery. The creative powers 
of the Roman people were stimulated, and the Roman world blossomed anew. 
The Roman Empire continued to feel his beneficent influence for two centuries 
after his death. Between the tormented world of 69 a.n. and the prosperous world 
of 79 a.D. there was, to quote our author, “a single decisive fact. Vespasian, the 
common-sense emperor, had passed that way” (p. 391). 

Footnotes are few and confined principally to citations of literary sources. This 
reviewer wonders at the complete absence of B. W. Henderson’s works from the 
bibliography as well as from the discussion. There are sixteen illustrations (fairly 
well chosen) but no maps. There is no index. 


Ohio Wesleyan University C. E. Van SICKLE 


Modern European History 


LA MÉDITERRANÉE ET LE MONDE MEDITERRANEEN A L’EPOQUE 
DE PHILIPPE II. By Fernand Braudel, Directeur d'Études à l’École pratique 
des Hautes Études. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1949. Pp. xv, 1160. 
1,800 fr.) 


EveryTHING about this colossal monograph is immediately impressive: well 
over half a million words of text buttressed by thousands of footnotes crammed 
with references and the overflow of marginal comments; a report on manuscript 
sources studied in all of the major and some of the minor archives of France, 
Spain, and Italy, with Algiers and Ragusa thrown in for good measure; a formid- 
able critical biography which, nevertheless, omits scores of titles cited in the notes; 
and an objective and plan of attack worthy of these mass forces. The objective is 
a complete, dynamic description of a segment of space and time, of “the whole 
Mediterranean world” (very inclusively defined), as it must have been in the age 
of Philip II. The plan requires, first, a reconstruction of the “geohistory” (Brau- 
del’s coinage) of the Mediterranean area about 1550, that is, its physical and hu- 
Man geography with its political and strategic implications; second, a “structural” 
history of the social groups within the area, their economies, societies, civilizations, 
and empires; and finally, a unifying survey of the “traditional” history, defined 
as the actions of individuals and the “surface movements” of political events. 
Braudel first undertook a conventional study of the Mediterranean policies of 
Philip IT, so he tells us, in 1923. The present form of his book is the result of his 
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revolt against “traditional” history and his enthusiastic adherence to the “new 
history” (social and ecomamic) now spreading from its center in France in “revo- 
lutionary” conquests throughout the intellectual world (pp. xii-xiv). 

Even without the specific acknowledgments, the influence on this point cf 
view of the work of Merc Bloch and of Lucien Lefebvre would be obvious, but 
Fernand Braudel is clearly no mere disciple. His is a bold and original enterprise, 
and its execution is marzed by nothing so much as originality and boldness. It is 
marked also by a wide-ranging curiosity, a talent for apt and surprising com- 
parisons, and an enthusmem for intellectual inquiry as fervent as the rhetoric in 
which it is couched. Re.nforced by such gifts, Braudel’s methods yield, without 
forcing, results which are almost always interesting and often fresh, stimulating, 
and richly suggestive, perticularly in the earlier part of his study. If the last six 
or seven hundred pages szem progressively less rewarding, this may be due in 
part to the literary hazards of the comparative method. To eschew narrative and 
pursue the topical development of a number of interdependent themes is to be 
constantly tempted into repetition, with incidental penalties. The first time one 
reads that the “Castiliantzation” of Spain under Philip II is proved by the fact 
than an Aragonese noblerr:an wrote a book in Castilian (p. 134) one is inclined 
to ignore the slip. But the third time one encounters the same generalization, sup- 
ported by the same lonely bit of evidence (p. 328) one begins to ask: how about 
Gil Vicente and Juan Boscán, a Portuguese and a Catalan, writing in lengua 
castellana before Philip II was born? And what language would Braudel expect 
an Aragonese nobleman to write, at any time? In addition to the dangers of repeti- 
tion, Braudel has to struzgle as he goes on against the increasing familiarity of 
his material. The economic and social phenomena described in Part II sometimes 
fail to yield the fresh pro7ocative generalizations sought. The chief one offered, as 
if it were revolutionary, that the Mediterranean was not a dead sea devoid of 
commerce and economic life after the Portuguese reached India, hardly seems 
worth so much insistence Nobody today would disagree. Did anybody, ever? 

Finally, one is compel.ed to admit that the third section, an over-all narrative 
of war and diplomacy ir. the Mediterranean, 1550-1600, is disappointing. Not 
merely because the accoun: seems relatively perfunctory, and written without much 
enthusiasm, but chiefly bezause the massive and exciting décor built up in the first 
seven hundred-odd pages Joes little, after all, to enliven or illuminate the familiar 
drama. Braudel has sought, with energy and something like genius, “a fresh orches- 
tration of events,” but though his parallel development of individual themes has 
been fascinating and his counterpoint often brilliant, the final harmonic solution 
sounds flat. Perhaps that iz not because of a radical defect of method but partly, at 
least, because one theme has received less than its proper value. The sea itself is 
slighted. Early in the first section Braudel remarks that the Mediterranean is so 
land-locked that Mahan's law of sea power does not apply; the Mediterranean is 
dominated by continental and power (pp. 190-91). (Just when in the 1940' was 
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this written, one wonders, and with how much recollection of 1797-1814?) Later 
he is content to describe the major stretches of the sea as “watery Saharas” rarely 
crossed except by the largest ships, and in all seafaring matters his documentation 
and his interest seem to flag. For instance, his misunderstanding of Lane’s point 
about the cog and consequent assumption that what was introduced into the 
Mediterranean in 1303 was a “round” ship (pp. 107, 228, 308) could have been 
corrected by reference to C. de la Roncitre’s Histoire de la marine française, which 
is basic for sixteenth century naval history, or even to Jal; his repeated assertion 
that the captured Revenge was used as a model by Spanish shipbuilders (pp. 252, 
546) shows not only that he combines a complete readiness to correct Julian Cor- 
bett’s judgments with a surprising lack of familiarity with his narrative (the 
Revenge sank, of course, before her Spanish prize crew got her to port) but also 
that he has given something less than full attention to the writings of Fernandez 
Duro and of Artinafio y Galdácano, fundamental, both, for any study of Philip 
Is navy. A better understanding of ships and their uses might have modified a 
good many of Braudel’s conclusions. But this review should not close on a note of 
disparagement. Whatever its faults, this is a brilliant, exciting, and profoundly 
stimulating book, a creditable labor of scholarship and historical imagination. 
Every student of sixteenth century history ought to read it; every lover of the art 
of history should welcome it. 


Columbia University GARRETT MATTINGLY 


THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION. By Pierre Janelle, Professor in Clermont 
University. [Science and Culture Series.] (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Com- 


pany. 1949. Pp. xiv, 397. $4.50.) 


Tue tendency of the historians of the Reformation to forego the polemics of 
the first decades of our century and to devote their attention to the characteristic 
features of the various religious movements of the sixteenth century has led to 
many fruitful results, Joseph Husslein, S.J., the general editor of the “Science and 
Culture Series,” of which Janelle’s The Catholic Reformation is the most recent 
volume, emphasized in his introduction to Clayton’s Luther and His Work (Mil- 
waukee, 1937) the necessity for Protestants and Catholics “to understand each 
other and so to join ranks in a common defence of what is sacred to us all. This 
need not imply a compromise in faith” (p. xv). 

It is in harmony with this spirit that Professor Pierre Janelle, head of the de- 
partment of English at Clermont-Ferrand University in France, makes his scholarly 
analysis of the Catholic Reformation, much of it based upon original research. He 
devotes three chapters to “the anarchy and disease” in the church and the pre- 
Trentine attempts at reform. These failed, he points out, because of the defective 
organization of a secularized officialdom, the lack of discipline with its accom- 
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panying entanglement of vested interests, and the centrifugal tendencies in ec- 
clesiastical and national politics. ` 

The positive forces of the Catholic Reformation, Janelle maintains, were al- 
ready embodied in Christiar humanism. Almost submerged by Protestantism, this 
humanism again found expression at the Council of Trent, where the absolute 
authority of the papacy in religious matters was restored; in the religious revival 
among the older monastic o-ders and the activities of the new orders, such as the 
Oratorians, Theatines, and Jesuits; in education and scholarship, which combined 
classical learning and Christian piety; in literature and the fine arts, which were 
adapted to the purposes and spirit of the Catholic Reformation; and in a new piety 
and mysticism, which reflected the optimism, devotion, and missionary spirit of 
the Council of Trent and served to regenerate not only the Catholic world but 
even the Anglican Church, in which it reached its height in the Oxford Movement. 

Janelle is at his best in the sympathetic portrayal of the Trentine spirit. Some 
of the following conclusions will not, however, go unchallenged: that the pre- 
Reformation abuses in the church were not in part the consequence of “mistaken 
notions on justification, the worship of saints, Purgatory, etc.” (p. 5); that Chris- 
tian humanists were not forerunners of Protestantism (p. 35); that the French 
Revolution “was largely a reaction against clerical opulence” (p. 109); and that 
the Catholic Reformation was not directly influenced by the successes of Protestant- 
ism (pp. 63, 333). Nevertheless, all historians will welcome his contribution to an 
understanding of the Reformation era, the novel organization of his materials, and 
his excellent bibliography. 


Ohio State University Haron J. Grimm 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF THE HUGUENOTS OF THE DISPER- 
SION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THOUGHT AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF PIERRE JURIEU. By Guy Howard Dodge. (New York; 
Columbia University Press. 1947. Pp. ix, 287. $3.50.) 


Tus book is a painstaking. well-bottomed study which attempts, according, to 
the introduction (p. 3), “to show that the Huguenots of the Dispersion, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nartes in France and after the Glorious Revolution in 
England, once more advanced a body of political speculation in the works of men 
like Pierre Jurieu and Jacques Abbadie, which . . . will . . . substantiate by and 
large” Figgis’ assertion that “whether the motive was opportunism or conviction, 
the fact remains that to religious bodies the most potent expression of political 
principles has been due.” Certzinly the book makes clear that Jurieu and other 
Huguenots of his generation ad anced a body of political speculation and that this 
speculation was largely opportunistic in character, being intimately connected 
with—if not actually disseminated to serve—political intrigues and diplomatic 
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maneuvers designed to recover Huguenot liberties in France. If the author intends 
to advance such men as Jurieu and Abbadie as hitherto neglected writers who de- 
serve recognition alongside earlier Huguenots like Francis Hotman, Theodore 
Beza, and Philippe Duplessis-Mornay—and this reviewer cannot be sure that such 
is the author’s intent—the evidence set forth displays Jurieu and his contemporaries 
as considerably inferior to their sixteenth century precursors. Nor, in this reviewer's 
opinion, did Jurieu and the others of his day give “the most potent expression of 
political principles” in their own times. The pre-eminence of Bossuet, Locke, and 
others already familiar to the period between 1680 and 1715 is not seriously dis- 
turbed-—although, as Professor Dodge points out, if the “wave of the future” as of 
1688 had been less secular it is likely that Jurieu and his fellow Huguenot refugees 
would have won a more celebrated niche in the histories of their day. 

For Jurieu was fundamentally a theologian, a Calvinist theologian, not un- 
touched by Cartesianism and the rising theories of “natural rights” but dedicated 
still to the ideals of the Christian commonwealth and determined that church and 
state, ecclesiastic and prince, should address themselves primarily to the further- 
ance of the glory of God. It is this “all-consuming passion for the establishment 
of absolute truth,” as Professor Dodge insists (p. 234), that explains many of the 
apparent, if not real, inconsistencies in Jurieu’s statements: as, for example, his in- 
sistence that the people must not rebel against a sovereign who is trying to erect 
the true religion (such as Louis XIV was supposed to be doing between 1682 and 
1685, or William III after 1688), and that people should resist a king who is at- 
tempting to set up a false faith (as James II was supposed to be doing between 
1685 and 1688, or Louis XIV after 1685). Further, Professor Dodge finds that 
Jurieu and other Huguenot writers of his period enunciated a doctrine of popular 
sovereignty “with the view of securing the support of the people without giving 
them actual power” (pp. 232-33). To Jurieu the monarchy must be absolute but 
not arbitrary, powerful enough to establish the true faith but constantly limited by 
Cicero’s famous principle of Roman law, Salus populi suprema lex esto. And, as 
regards the question of religious toleration, Jurieu, at least, was “difficult” to the 
point of becoming absurd, as he both attacked Catholic persecution of Protestants 
and defended Protestant persecution of Catholics. The key to this dilemma was 
probably his dogmatic, Calvinistic view of “truth.” 

Pierre Jurieu was a copious writer, and Professor Dodge has not only encom- 
passed his works as previously known but also he has convincingly shown that 
Jurieu was the author of a number of tracts hitherto of uncertain origin—such as 

- afteen Mémoires which make up Les Soupirs de la France esclave qui aspire 
apres la liberté (1689-90; see pp. 140-46). Moreover, Jurieu’s works were often 
the fruit of controversies, for he entered into disputes with his onetime friend and 
colleague, Pierre Bayle, with Bishop Bossuet, and with others. The number of 
Jurieu's works, together with their polemical nature, render it very difficult to 
construct a clear, coherent, and uncontradictable statement of his political phi- 
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losophy. In this task, Professor Dodge appears to have been remarkably successful 
in producing a synthesis. 

It was, perhaps, because of the magnitude of the work on Jurieu that Professor 
Dodge gives comparatively slight attention to other Huguenot writers of the Dis- 
persion. Besides Bayle, whese presence becomes essential because of Jurieu’s con- 
troversies with him, five Haguenot apologists are briefly discussed (pp. 120-38). 
These are Jacques Abbadie, Antoine Coulan, La Combe de Vrigny, Isaac de Larrey, 
and Elie Benoit. Obviously, the modifying phrase in the title means what it says! 

As Professor Dodge begen with Figgis, so he concludes with a quotation from 
him to the effect that “reluctantly and in spite of themselves, religious societies 
were led by practical necessities to employ upon their own behalf doctrines which 
are now the common heritage of the Western World.” The Huguenots herein dis- 
cussed employed, with reluctence and many modifications, such weapons as the 
theory of popular sovereignty and of religious toleration. Perhaps, as Professor 
Dodge states (p. 230), “Jur:eu and the other Huguenots of the Dispersion have 
an important place” in the “gradual transmission of political ideas from the re- 
ligious plane to the temporal”; if so, it was certainly “in spite of themselves” so 
far as Jurieu’s opinion appeazs to go. Another possible influence of these later 
Huguenot polemical writing: and literary journals is that, by their favorable com- 
ments on English political iastitutions after the Glorious Revolution, they made 
the French popular mind more receptive to the similar, though more extravagant 
and more secular, praise of English ways in Montesquieu, Voltaire, and other 
writers of the Enlightenment. 


University of Illinois Raymonp P. STEARNS 


ALL COHERENCE GONE: THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CONTRO- 
VERSY ON THE DECAY OF NATURE. By Victor Harris. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 7949. Pp. x, 255. $5.00.) 


Ir is now some thirty years since Professor Richard F. Jones first published his 
monograph on the effect of scientific discovery in the early seventeenth century on 
the conventional view of the universe in decay. Jones’s thesis stimulated a number 
of scholars to relate the new idea of science to contemporary obsessions with muta- 
bility and the mood of pessimism. Now comes a book which reviews the history 
of the idea of decay in its various manifestations with the intention of determining 
the nature of its appeal and “che change that finally outmoded the accepted world 
picture and substituted a different picture, another kind of order” (p. 1). Profes- 
sor Harris’s analysis of the grounds upon which the controversy over the decay of 
nature was waged is much more detailed but hardly more informing than Jones’s 
chapter on the subject, and little if anything has been gained by his comprehensive, 
dogged survey of the whole terrain covered by the chief protagonists in the con- 
troversy, Godfrey Goodman end George Hakewill. Professor Harris shows the 
same persistence in following the history of the idea through the sixteenth and 
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into the seventeenth century. This by general consent is an important battle, but 
the author’s decision to approach it title by title offers little encouragement to the 
reader interested in tracing the lines upon which the battle developed. Further- 
more, his detection in the seventies and eighties of the sixteenth century of “a more 
explicit concern” over the idea of decay as well as an extension of it from the sub- 
lunar to the heavenly sphere (p. 3), seems, in the present reviewer’s opinion, to 
presume a good deal on the evidence. That such a change did occur and that it was 
related to the new discoveries in science Jones had already shown, but that the 
change occurred at just the time Harris believes is not so readily deducible. 

The author leaves to conjecture, as Jones did not, the geographical limitations 
of his survey. Had he chosen to limit his discussion to English writers, as indeed 
he generally does, it would still be puzzling that for the precise time in which he 
holds the change to have occurred, he cites no English work before Francis Shakel- 
ton’s Blazyng Starre (1580), already cited by Jones as the first to mention the 
theory in England. His case is further obscured by quotations of Continental works 
in English translations dating well beyond the period in question. Antonio de 
Torquemada's Jardin de flores curiosas is quoted in an English translation of 1600; 
Pierre de la Primaudaye’s L’ Académie francaise, 1618; Guillaume du Bartas’ Le 
Semaine ou création du monde, 1880; Louis Leroy's Douze livres- de la vicissitude 
ou variété des choses de l'univers, 1594; Justus Lipsius De constantia, 1670. Such 
loose handling of sources seriously weakens an argument dubious on its face. In 
fact, to set finger on “the change” and the exact decade when “the urgent excite- 
ment of discovery” took place (pp. 123-24) suggests a far more specific cause than 
the evidence warrants. The “climate of opinion”—at least in Britain—is not subject 
to such neat analysis, even in retrospect. 

More generally, one wonders if too much has been said in recent years of the 
debilitating effect of the general belief in a theory of decay and not enough of the 
corresponding and general belief in a theory of regeneration. It is not clear why the 
new science should contribute to a “spectacular increase” in belief in the decay of 
nature (p. 93). It did not have that effect on Bacon. And to say that the increased 
interest in the world’s decay is “a reflection of renewed interest in man’s sin and 
in his need for salvation” (p. 94), or that “man’s immorality is more apparent than 
ever in the busy, secular society of the Renaissance” (zbid.) is to smother the thesis 
needlessly under the most elusive of generalizations. Through the current lugu- 
brious picture of the Renaissance mind, one seems to trace still the old optimistic 
outlines. The Bower of Bliss is matched by the Gardens of Adonis. And why does 
Professor Harris have so little to say about Shakespeare, whose sense of regenera- 
tion is the dominating spirit of the later plays? Of this complementary spirit, the 
author is not wholly unaware, but one might make a shrewd guess that the seeds 
of generation in the Renaissance are as important and as numerous as the seeds of 
decay. 


University of Maryland W. GORDON ZEEVELD 
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HISTOIRE DE LA POPULATION MONDIALE DE 1700 A 1948. By Marcel 


` 


R. Reinhard, Professeuz à l'Institut d’Etudes politiques de l'Université de 
Paris. (Paris: Editions Comat-Montchrestien. 1949. Pp. 795.) 


Tris book is just what its title indicates. It brings together much of the informa- 
tion regarding population growth since 1700 available to the Western scholar. The 
reviewer is, of course, unabl= to verify all the factual data used in such a compre- 
hensive effort, but the work is based on reliable sources and seems a sound piece of 
scholarship. As such it constizutes an important addition to the literature of modern 
demography. As a demograrher the reviewer would have liked to see a more “criti- 
cal evaluation of some of the materials used although he realizes that several 
equally thick volumes and aa almost impossible effort would have been required 
if this had been undertaken, even for Eurcpe alone. 

On the other hand, in a study such as this, the historian can give, and in this 
case has given, much interest'ng and useful material on social change, particularly 
in Europe, which is helpful in anderstanding some of the distinctive developments 
in population growth during ¿ke past two and a half centuries. Here, too, desirable 
as it would have been, it was quite impossible to go into the details of social and 
economic developments which parallel the changes in population. Only in the case 
of France is the description o: the social development affecting population growth 
+ reasonably adequate. The titles of the three chapters dealing with France during 
the eighteenth century will give a fair idea of the author’s use of social history in 
connection with population changes: “Traditional Aspects of the French Popula- 
tion,” “Change in the French Population,” and “The French Revolution and 
Population.” These chapters cccupy almost half the space in Part I, “The Expan- 
sion of Population during the Century of the Enlightenment.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion ne of the most significant accomplishments of the 
author is his clear portrayal of the unusual character of population growth since 
1700. At many points he ties -his growth up with the whole complex of modern 
social development. The reviewer believes that this treatment of population change 
as a natural development cloze-y associated with the evolution of the modern 
power age is essential if we are to understand the significance of modern popula- 
tion growth. As might be expected of a historian entering this field, the author 
sees population growth and change merely as aspects of the larger historical process, 
albeit an important aspect. Th s is all to the good. Far too often one finds a par- 
ticular aspect of social change and growth treated as though it were a development 
quite apart from the total social development of which it is an organic part. This 
book should do much to help future students avoid the error of the particularistic 
treatment of population growth, of its treatment as a separate element in social de- 
velopment. 

There is almost no effort to indicate the probable consequences of the changes 
in population growth portrayed here. This is true even in the treatment of popu- 
lation growth in France in which the author must have a great personal and na- 
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tional as well as professional interest. The reviewer would have enjoyed an objec- 
tive appraisal of the consequences of the French population changes by a historian 
with M. Reinhard’s point of view. 

If this book is to be used extensively as a reference work it should have had an 
index and subheadings. The tables and charts could also have been improved in 
form, and it would have helped to add references to the sources from which they 
are derived. The bibliography is fairly extensive and quite up to date. It will be 
useful to the general reader who would like to probe certain aspects of modern 
population growth more extensively but would have been more useful to such 
readers if a few of the more general works, at least, had been commented on briefly. 


Miami University Warren S. THOMPSON 


EUROPE ON THE MOVÈ: WAR AND POPULATION CHANGES, 1917- 
47. By Eugene M. Kulischer. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. 


Pp. xi, 377. $5.00.) 


AccorDING to its jacket this book “is based on the thesis that migratory move- 
ments, caused by overpopulation, are the major causes of warfare on this earth.” 
In his text Kulischer specifically rejects such an all-inclusive theory but he does at- 
tempt to explain much of recent European history in terms of human migration. 

The author is best known to American readers for his excellent documentation 
of war movements in The Displacement of Population in Europe, published by the 
International Labour Office in 1943. The present work extends the time range of 
the earlier volume and attempts to put the empirical movements into a theoretical 
framework that describes the growth of international tensions in terms of the frus- 
tration of “natural” migratory currents. 

In Europe on the Move Kulischer has made a unique contribution in piecing 
together the extremely complex pattern of European migration since 1917. The 
magnitude of his task may be indicated from his summary tables, which list 
eighty-nine major international migrations, involving a permanent movement of 
over forty million people. Especially valuable is his documentation of migrations 
in eastern Europe on the basis of sources not readily available to most American 
students. He pictures the migratory history of modern Europe as consisting of two 
watersheds, one flowing to the west and overseas, the other flowing eastward into 
Asiatic Russia. The “continental divide” roughly paralleled the interwar boun- 
daries of the Soviet Union in Europe. There has been a continued pressure from 
east to west because of higher living standards in the latter. Artificial political bar- 
riers have on occasion checked this movement, but as a result of both world wars 
the boundaries and the peoples of the east have broken through these barriers and 
driven back the west to establish a greater economic “equilibrium.” 

The study frankly views Europe from the east rather than from the west. Mi- 
gratory movements in southern Europe are sketchily treated and those of western 
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Europe are considered only in so far as they concern migrants from other areas. 
The Second World War is interpreted as a futile effort of the Germans to halt the 
historical destiny of eastern expansion. The results of the war are described as a 
natural adjustment in keeping with elemental demographic forces. Overpopulation 
in Germany now means future conflict unless provision is made for migration 
from this and other overcrowded European countries. In Kulischer’s words, what 
is needed is “a powerful regulatory world scale organization—a TVA of migra- 
tory currents.” 

Many readers may feel taat Kulischer’s explanation of modern wars in terms 
of migration pressure does not always bear close scrutiny. Thus Kulischer de- 
scribes the First World War as an eruption resulting from the sudden clogging 
of the channels of migration This hypothesis ignores the fact that the major bar- 
riers to free migration were established after rather than before World War I. De- 
spite such limitations Kulischer does a valuable service in emphasizing and docu- 
menting an often neglected factor in international tensions. 


Washington, D. C. ` Duprey Kirk 


LES ÎLES BRITANNIQUES ET LA REVOLUTION FRANÇAISE (1789- 
1803). By Jules Dechamp:, Professeur à "Université de Londres. (Brussels: La 
Renaissance du Livre. 1943. Pp. 245.) 


Turs is a delightful little book, charmingly written, lucid, concise, well pro- 
portioned, and scholarly. The author has taken great pains thoroughly to examine 
and to appraise a tremendous ¿olume of secondary literature bearing on his subject, 
and the wealth of source material which he has utilized and compressed within 
his relatively few pages is astonishing. 

He has distinguished with. precision and clarity between British Whigs and 
British Jacobins. There are many apt quotations from contemporary pamphlets 
and from parliamentary speeches. Full justice has been done to those Englishmen 
who strove for reconciliation with France rather than war, and Erskine, the famous 
advocate, in particular is commended. 

Political theory is reduced -o a minimum, and the customary analysis of Paine 
vs. Burke is fortunately omitted. This curtailment is true also of the author’s ap- 
proach to formal diplomatic history. What he has done is to catch the spirit of the 
times and to reflect how living Britons reacted to the revolutionary happenings 
taking place on the Continent. 

Professor Dechamps is, perhaps, somewhat unfair in his estimate of Pitt. That 
the latter ultimately became a bitter ender is true. Nevertheless, British opposition 
to revolutionary France was something more than reaction against a threat to the 
status quo in England. The liberties if not the welfare of Swiss, Dutch, Italian, 
and other nationalities were in danger from French imperialism, and the author’s 
praise of Napoleon is not exact-y nonpartisan. 
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Napoleon, he tells us, “Was a Jacobin, but one of a new species”—as described 

Ni our author, a rather admirable variety. Not he but Pitt was responsible for the 

reach of the Peace of Amiens. For this point of view a great deal might fairly be 
s.d; but against it also arguments not lacking in weight might be advanced. 

This reviewer, however, is quite willing to pardon a somewhat Francophile 
slant on the part of the author in view of the lively movement of his book and its 
literary excellence. It contains not a dull paragraph and is beautifully illustrated 
with contemporary portraits and numerous cartoons. 


Princeton University Warrer P. HALL 


„LA RIVOLUZIONE EUROPEA (1848-1849). By Luigi Salvatorelli. (Milan: 
Rizzoli Editore. 1949. Pp. 350. L. 700.) 


Tuts is a splendid book on the revolutions of 1848. It is not a work of original 
research in the primary documentary materials for the whole of Europe during the 
period—there are no footnotes, no bibliography, formal or otherwise—but it rep- 
resents a wide reading in the literature and, more important, a careful considera- 
tion of the facts as established. There are no incorrect statements worth mention: 
there are a few points on which the author’s specific interpretation leaves room for 
argument. 

The differences between bourgeoisie and proletariat, between moderates and 
proponents of social democracy are well analyzed. The strongest part of the work, 
however, is the exposition of the failure of the pre-1848 dream, of the Mazzinian 
ideal of the solidarity of peoples revolting against absolutistic governments. The 
national antagonisms and conflicts which quickly appeared played into the hands 
of the existing regimes which were never wholly captured by the revolutionary 
movements. Historic tradition—municipalism in Italy, particularism in Germany 
—tended to retard the momentum of the movements for unity until the existing 
states could regain some equilibrium. The Habsburgs were saved by the contro- 
versies of the nationalities they ruled. Salvatorelli points out, as not sufficiently em- 
phasized, the intolerance and authoritarian spirit of the movements of nationality 
even in 1848. He is an Italian: the description of the manifestations of Italian na- 
tional sentiment in the countryside of Istria in 1848 is doubtless based on Italian 
and not on Slavic sources (p. 203). 

Not unmindful of Europe’s recent experiences, Salvatorelli gives great emphasis 
to the ugly aspects of the German movement of 1848, “a liberalism which was 
colored, diversely from that of Italy, with aggressive nationalism, with Pan Ger- 
manism” (p. 68); the Paulskirche conceived of Venetia as German Lebensraum 
although they did not use that word (p. 201); “Once again Hitler had his pre- 
cursors in these nationalists of Frankfort” (p. 303). But, if the movements of 1848 
failed for lack of power (p. 332), if France failed Europe by avoiding interven- 
tion against the Habsburgs in Italy (pp. 243 ff.), and if the restoration of Austrian 
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power marked the turning of the tide (pp. 254 ff.), should not the conclusions cf 
the book concede, or at least allude to the fact that Pan-Germanism became a politi- 
cal reality only after the destruction of Austria-Hungary? Who hated the Habs- 
burgs the more, Mazzini or Hitler? 


Washington, D. C. ` Howarp McGaw SMYTH 


MEN IN CRISIS: THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848. By Arnold Whitridge. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. Pp. 364. $5.00.) 


THE centenary of the revolutions of 1848 produced many articles and books 
here and abroad by way >f reappraisal of that annus mirabilis which promised sc 
much and produced so litle, and a number of historians have indulged in the gen- 
eralizations permitted the prophets who look backward to find out why history 
refused to turn when it was supposed to. 

Mr. Whitridge, a scholar in the field of literature and history now safely re- 
turned from the wars, has ventured to retell the story of 1848 primarily in the 
form of a series of biogra>hical sketches of its leading characters, and without in- 
flicting generalizations or prophecies upon his readers. In separate chapters, he 
deals with France, Italy, Sermany, and the Habsburg monarchy, and in a final 
chapter he discusses, rather superficially, some of the repercussions of the revolu- 
tions in the United States Sor France, the story revolves around Louis Philippe, 
Lamartine, and Louis Nafo-eon, and minor characters such as Louis Blanc, Ledru- 
Rollin, Blanqui, Barbès, and General Cavaignec. In Italy, the Risorgimento is 
largely an account of the career of Mazzini and Garibaldi. For Germany, the 
dramatis personae are Bakunin, Marx, and Engels, almost to the exclusion of all 
others, and for the Habsburg Empire, the spotlight obviously plays on Metternich, 
Szechenyi, and Kossuth, as the clash between the forces of nationalism and liberal- 
ism becomes more violent. 

The author has recreated these turbulent years, when so many men were living 
in crisis, from the standard sources, and he has recounted the experiences of the 
leading actors in vivid, d-amatic, and even exciting style, and with occasional 
epigrams which are both strixing and illuminating. For the reader without special 
knowledge of the period, tais book will provide a stirring introduction; for those 
familiar with the material, it will provide additional detail and an interesting case 
study of the biographical method in history. 

Mr. Whitridge knows very well that biography and history, though intimately 
related, are not the same, amc that the latter is “not synonymous” with the lives of 
great men. Whatever shortcomings his volume has stem from the biographical ap- 
proach. The chapter on France is the most successful. The one on Germany is the 
least satisfactory and therefore may be used to illustrate the difficulties encoun- 
tered when the biographica! method is used for so complex a phenomenon as the 
revolutions of 1848-49. Marx, Engels, and Bakunin loom so large in this chapter 
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that the uninformed might conclude that the Marxists made the German revolu- 
tions, or at least were the decisive force in them. There is little in this chapter de- 
scribing the discontent of the peasants and their demands for an end to feudal 
burdens; or the romantic idealism of the Turnvereine and the Burschenschaften 
of the universities; or the alarm of the craftsman lest the industrial revolution de- 
press him into a hopeless proletariat; or crop failures, rising prices, unemployment, 
and the radical republicanism of Hecker, Heinzen, Struve, and others. Because of 
a concentration on Frederick William IV and the dramatic events on the Berlin 
barricades, one finds almost nothing about the revolution in Baden and the Pala- 
tinate, and the discussion of the Frankfort Parliament is too brief to give a realistic 

¿picture of its futile efforts to implement Germany’s Vélkerfriihling. There is brief 
mention of some of these matters in a final chapter, but by that time the material 
seems out of perspective. The chapter on “Repercussions in America” contains 
pages that have no clear relation to the revolutions of 1848, however interesting or 
important they may be for the social history of the United States, and the sketches 
of Schurz, Weitling, and Weydemeyer, good as they are, fall far short of giving an 
adequate account of the total impact of the radicalism of the refugees of 1848 upon 
the American people. Mr. Whitridge has produced excellent biographical material, 
but for a complete understanding of the revolutions one will have to supplement 
Men in Crisis with the more conventional historical accounts. 


Western Reserve University Cart WITTKE 


L'INSURRECTION DE MILAN E LE CONSIDERAZIONI SUL 1848. By 
Carlo Cattaneo. Edited by Cesare Spellanzon. (3d ed.; Turin: Giulio Einaudi 
Editore. 1949. Pp. Ixxxix, 347. L. 1500.) 


For students of the Italian revolutionary movements of 1848 in particular, and 
of the Risorgimento in general, this publication is of fundamental importance, 
Edited by one of the most eminent authorities on the period, it tells the story of 
the Lombard revolution and the royal war of 1848 as seen through the eyes of 
Carlo Cattaneo, federal-republican leader of the successful Milanese rising. The 
first edition appeared in 1942, the second in 1946; this edition is corrected and en- 
larged to include an epilogue of importance. 

The rare first edition of L’Insurrection de Milan en 1848 written by Cattaneo 
and published in France in September, 1848, is herein reprinted as it originally 
appeared. Successive Italian editions later produced by Cattaneo in exile in the 
Canton Ticino are considerably different. The subsequent editions, although more 
carefully documented, do not have the virulence of the first account of the insur- 
rection, nor do they have the brutal frankness of Cattaneo's indictment of the 
Piedmontese monarchy, the army, and the Lombard-Piedmontese aristocracy in 
their roles in the royal war. It is the invaluable contribution of a leading pro- 
tagonist written almost in the heat of battle, with the violence of his hatred of 
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servile courtesans and Jesaicism, as portrayed by the Sabauda monarchy, and with 
the passion of his love for liberty inseparable from civil progress. 

After the failures of -hs Italian revolutions of 1848-49 Cattaneo resolved to 
assemble and systematize all the documents, memoirs, newspaper comments-—in 
fact all the primary material available on the revolutionary period—into one monu- 
mental multivolumed publization that would tell the Italian story from the com- 
ing of Pius IX to the portifical throne in 1846 to the return of the Austrians to 
power in Italy in 1849, a collection which was to be entitled “L'archivio triennale 
delle cose d'Italia dall'avrenimento di Pio IX, 1846, all’abbandono di Venezia, 
1849.” Financial difficulties and other obstacles interrupted this project before it 
could be finished, and only three volumes were published (1851-55). 

Spellanzon has assembled the notations and reflections inserted by Cattaneo as 
comments on the documents in each of the three volumes and has published 
them herein, with thorough and complete explanatory notes, under the title 
“Considerazioni sulle cose d'Italia nel 1848.” The assembled notes provide a brief 
but accurate account of the 1846-48 period in Italian history. Flowever, the real 
value of the “Considerazicn.” lies in the revelation of Cattaneo's brilliant insight 
and grasp of the weaknesses and strengths of nineteenth century Italian society, 
politics, and economics. : 

By way of introduction to the two Cattanean volumes the editor has written 
an eighty-page account of the role of Cattaneo in 1848, completely documented 
from the traditional source: and with some material drawn from more recent dis- 
coveries and interpretations. As an introspective epilogue Spellanzon has appended 
an article, “Carlo Alberto sal.a via di Milano ed oltre,” which first appeared in the 
April and May issues of the Rassegna d'Italia for 1946. Carefully documented and 
clearly written, it emerges zs a sound, scholarly, and devastatingly frank attack on 
the role of the Savoy monarchy in the last days of the war of 1848. Confirmed and 
corroborated and critically interpreted, the Cattanean views are more than satis- 
factorily supported. 


University of Mississippi GEORGE A. CARBONE 


1848: CHAPTERS OF GERMAN HISTORY. By Veit Valentin. Translated by 
Ethel Talbot Scheffauer. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 1940. Pp. 480. 
12s. 6d.) 


No adequate general history of the German revolutions of 1848-49 has hitherto 
existed in English, so far as this reviewer knows. Nor, it is regretfully to be said, 
does the present work come very close to supplying that deficiency. It is all the 
more unfortunate that this zhould be so because a better abridged translation of 
Veit Valentin’s Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 1848-49 could fairly 
readily have been made, and the two-volume original comes much closer to being 
a definitive treatment. 
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Apparently, however, the translator or the publisher aimed at the broadest 
segment of the semipopular reading public, with the result that a great deal of 
Valentin’s most informative material and the most cogent parts of his interpretive 
analysis were expurgated. What is left makes an entertaining and sometimes en- 
lightening book that is often highly reminiscent of Emil Ludwig at his best, for 
Valentin’s excellent biographical sketches have generally been retained. The stu- 
dent of economic, social, or intellectual developments will, however, perforce have 
to be content with occasional fragments chosen (so far as I can see) almost wholly 
at random from the rather extensive discussions afforded by the German version. 
Moreover, no account is given of the September insurrection in Frankfort, aside 

_ from a reference farther on in the book where the rising is alluded to in the pluper- 
fect tense, and similar treatment is accorded to the last sessions and final dissolu- 
tion of the Prussian National Assembly. The October revolution in Vienna is very 
scantily described in six pages, most of which are given over to reflections about 
the personal eccentricities of some of the leading participants. 

A number of the weaknesses of the German version also appear, and in exag- 
gerated form, in the present translation. These include a disproportionate emphasis 
on diplomatic transactions, and a most irritating propensity (common to so much 
German historical writing) to moralize or to let rhetoric take the place of ideas 
(e.g., “this [Frankfort] assembly had the rhythm of high-German or even uni- 
versal tension,” [p. 287]; or “the arrogance of Christian-universal-historic culture” 
[p. 296]). On the score of general interpretation, too, one may not unreasonably 
object to Valentin’s invariable reliance upon the venerable legend that the liberal 
“Constitutionalist” leaders (Gagern, Dahlmann, and their friends) were pure- 
hearted, though naive, idealists whose motives were never selfish nor calculating 
and whose actions were never devious nor unworthy. 

It is likewise unsatisfactory to be told that the failure of the entire political re- 
form movement is chiefly attributable to the bad manners of the tiny group of radi- 
cal revolutionaries who allegedly clamored so loudly for social legislation that they 
frightened the vast majority of honest, moderate liberals out of their wits. Al- 
though this line of apology for German liberalism’s ignominious surrender of lead- 
ership in 1848 (a surrender that occurred much too early to fit the theory pro- 
posed) is one that has perhaps been hallowed by persistent repetition and almost 
universal acceptance, it is nonetheless a needlessly lame and implausible explana- 
tion of what took place. So far as I have been able to trace its origin, this idea arose 
out of a deliberate misunderstanding of Friedrich Engels’ over-hasty judgment 
concerning the reasons for the liberals’ unwillingness to permit even a microscopic 
revolutionary break with the authoritarian past. This socio-economic explanation, 
even when rather more acceptably stated by Engels, needs to be supplemented by 
an analysis of the extent to which liberals like Dahlmann were hostile to the very 
idea of revolutionary change even before the outbreak of the struggle in 1848. 
Such an analysis leads back to the previous development of political and social 
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ideas in Germany and to a study of why German liberalism had remained so per- 
versely and so illogically attached to authoritarian ideals and values. 

The translation is marred by a large number of excessively literal renderings 
of German terms and idioms, frequently so wide of the mark as to make the text 
incomprehensible even to the reader who is in a position to guess at what the origi- 
nal may have been. 


Columbia University Raupu H. Bowen 


SOZIALE UND POLITISCHE GESCHICHTE DER REVOLUTION VON 
1848. By Rudolf Stadelmann. (Munich: Münchner Verlag. 1948. Pp. 216. 
DM. 8.) 


Proressor Stadelmanr is one of the most prominent living German historians. 
His book on the German revolution of 1348 is an indication of the high quality of 
historical scholarship still present in postwar Germany. It is to be regretted that this 
down-to-earth, thoroughl7 factual, and vet stimulating analytical account of the 
revolutionary years in Ge-many was not available to American scholars in time for 
their commemorative discussion. Of all the books on the subject this shows most 
clearly (and in readable length) both.the rapidly changing surface features and 
the ground swell of the German revolution. Its quality is a tribute to the author’s 
approach: he wants to lay kare certain general principles of political and social life, 
in the spirit of the eighteenth century philosophers, insisting, however, that these 
principles remain peculia: to the given historical period rather than that they be 
made universally applicable. Whether the author succeeds in this undertaking 
(which is challenging and of considerable methodological interest) may be ques- 
tioned. But then, what h-storian can entirely escape preoccupation with the fact- 
finding process in order ta acquire the broad theoretical knowledge required to 
make the most of such ar approach? This book proves how beneficial even a 
limited sharpening of the historian’s perception by social theory can be. 

Professor Stadelmann follows on the whole a traditional line of investigation, 
analyzing rural society, tke urban trends (with emphasis upon the growing differ- 
entiation between industry and the crafts), the events of March, the Frankfort 
Parliament, the internaticnal setting, and the hardening of class and party differ- 
ences in the rising reaction. With his analytical awareness he shows particularly 
well the ambiguous nature of the Germen upheaval, the impact of a foreign pat- 
tern of revolution upon < country politically immature and subdivided, the con- 
fusion of a people whose imagination had been widened by foreign events and 
theories but who were incapable of grasping the significance of conditions close 
at hand. The only criticism one might make is that, despite his attention to social 
factors, the author does not investigate in detail the political aptitude and man- 
agerial capacities of the German middle cass in the total balance of political, social, 
and economic forces. He Jces not see his own class in its true perspective. 
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It is revealing, however, to contrast Professor Stadelmann’s views with those 
of liberal historians a hundred years ago. For the creation of a united and liberal 
Germany Stadelmann would have advocated unification under the leadership of 
an energetic liberal Prussian ministry in co-operation with the British govern- 
ment and the Italian revolutionaries. He would have given up Schleswig-Holstein 
and the Austrian possessions in Italy and curbed the nationalist ardor of liberals 
and democrats. He finds the international constellation to have been favorable, 
arguing that no foreign power would have intervened if provocative side issues, like 
the Danish duchies, had been avoided. He thus blames the failure of the liberal 
attempt at national unification squarely on internal developments. It is a rare Ger- 

-man historian who can so successfully emancipate himself from the dogma of the 
Primat der Aussenpolitik. 

Since events took a different turn, this evaluation will not escape contradiction. 
But, as historical interpretation also molds current opinion, this book may exercise 
a salubrious influence upon German readers. At any rate, the American student 
of German history in the nineteenth century, as of comparative European history 
in general, will enjoy it for its scholarly merits and wish that it, rather than the 
abbreviated version of Veit Valentin’s work, were available in English. 


Swarthmore College Turopore H. Von Lave 


A HANDBOOK OF SLAVIC STUDIES. Edited by Leonid I. Strakhovsky. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. xxi, 753. $12.50.) 


Drrricutr as it is to produce co-operative works, it is even more difficult to 
review them. Usually the editor receives much less credit for his labors than he 
should. In this case, the editor and the Harvard University Press deserve high 
credit for producing a solid and handsome volume. No reviewer exists, however, 
who can adequately criticize a work like this covering an immense field in history 
and in literature. At most, he can make a few observations on the way this volume 
is likely or not to attain its objective. 

The editor indicates that this Handbook is “primarily designed for scholars, 
students and general public not familiar with Slavic languages.” The manuscript 
itself was virtually in the hands of the editor by the end of 1944. Subsequently a 
number of the chapters on recent history appear to have been extended very briefly 
to cover the events into 1946 and even into 1947. Apart from the three general 
introductory chapters (two by S. H. Cross and one by A. Senn), eighteen are de- 
voted to history and seven to the history of the literature of the Slavs. Altogether 
seventeen different authors, most of them well known in this country, have con- 
tributed to this volume. Russian (and Ukrainian) history is presented in six chap- 
ters by S. R. Tompkins, G. V. Lantzeff, L. I. Strakhovsky, O. J. Fredericksen, and 
J. D. Clarkson. O. Halecki has written the four chapters on Polish history. Czech 
and Slovak history is covered by S. H. Thomson, H. F. Schwarz, and J. Hané and 
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Balkan history by C. E. Black and D. E. Lee. Russian literature is described by 
S. H. Cross, O. Maslenikev; and E. J. Simmons, Polish by F. J. Whitfield, Czech 
and Slovak by O. Rádl, aad Balkan and Lusatian by C. A. Manning. 

Characterized as a whole -he historical chapters are mainly concerned with 
political history, the emphasis being on domestic affairs. Economic, social, and re- 
ligious history and foreigr policy are relatively neglected. The lack of the latter is 
especially felt in the otherwise adequate concluding chapter on Soviet Russia by 
J. D. Clarkson, where less than two pages out of twenty are given to Soviet foreign 
relations and the Third In-e-national is mentioned in two sentences. By contrast to 
the chapters on Russia anc the other fields, the ones on Poland, having been writ- 
ten by a single outstanding scholar (O. Halecki), appear to favorable advantage 
in giving a more coherent story, as well as in stressing with clarity fundamental 
lines of development. It iz in this connection that a better title for this volume 
might have been: “Handkook of Slavic History and Literature.” There is ample 
room for a companion volume on Slavic social studies. 

The reviewer is not competent to criticize the chapter on Slavic linguistics and 
those on the history of the literature of the Slavic peoples. These chapters, like the 
ones on history, are thorough znd meaty. They have the same encyclopedic char- 
acter. The important thing is that they have been brought together into one volume 
that will be handy and usefal for students not having easy access to the thirty or 
forty encyclopedias and gezeral and monographic works, which would give them 
approximately the same materials. 

The bibliographies of wcrks in the western European languages, appended to 
chapters, are excellent, but this is subject to a serious reservation. To economize, 
the editor decided “not to repeat the listing of any work which is found in a pre- 
vious bibliography.” In ths way a volume may be cited in the bibliography of a 
previous chapter where it not vital and omitted in a later one where it is really 
needed. However, the editer is not entirely consistent in following his rule, nor in 
limiting textual footnotes t titles in Slavic. Because the editor discusses in his in- 
troductory chapter (pp. ix-xxi only general historical works (chiefly textbooks 
written in English or translated into English) and not monographs, which have 
been the real contributions o Anglo-Saxon scholars, he, unfortunately though per- 
haps unintentionally, min:mizes their contribution to the field. His statement 
(p. ix) that “so far practica ly nothing has been done” in Slavic studies in America 
is certainly not to be taken seriously. 


University of California, Berkeley Rozert J. KERNER 
SLAVONIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Edited by Joseph S. Roucek, University of 
Bridgeport. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. Pp. xi, 2445.) 


Durna the past generacion Slavic studies have commanded ever-increasing in- 
terest on the part of American students, but it is only in recent years that this inter- 
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est has begun to take the form of extensive publication. The Slavonic Encyclopaedia 
is an ambitious compilation which deserves recognition as a pioneer work in its 
field. As general editor, Professor Roucek has attracted the talents of a large group 
of collaborators, many of whom are well known as Slavic experts. This volume 
should prove to be a valuable aid to the increasing number of persons interested 
in the Slavic field and, like all pioneer works, will serve both as a guide and a 
warning to future compilers. 

The Slavonic Encyclopaedia is not intended as a scholarly reference work cast 
along traditional lines but rather as a comprehensive introduction to the Slavic 
peoples for the English-speaking world. Style and subject matter have been chosen 
with a view to appealing to the general public rather than to specialists. The most 
useful sections of the Slavonic Encyclopaedia will doubtless be the general articles 
on such topics as art, constitutions, education, folklore, foreign policy, historiog- 
raphy, history, literature, music, and theater. Each of these articles embraces all of 
the Slavic peoples and forms a convenient starting point for a beginner who wishes 
to investigate the Slavic contributions in one or another of these fields. The par- 
ticular interests of the editor have also led him to include a great deal of material 
on American Slavs. Thus Augustine Herrman (1605-86), the first Czech im- 
migrant to the United States, receives more space than Chekhov or Dostoevsky. 
At the same time, individual articles are devoted to such contemporary Americans 
of Slavic birth or descent as the late Professor Morris R. Cohen, Professor Robert 
J. Kerner, Professor Joseph S. Roucek, the editor, Congressman Adolph J. Sabath, 
and others. The bulk of this material, however, is in a series of articles on the 
various Slavic groups in the United States, although the editor has included a sep- 
arate article on “Slavs in Hollywood.” Another characteristic of the Slavonic En- 
cyclopaedia is its strong emphasis on the separate individuality of the smaller 
Slavic peoples. The Ukrainians are particularly favored, and some figures usually 
associated with the larger Russian family are claimed for the Ukraine. Thus “Petro 
Chaykovsky,” more familiar to the English-speaking public as Petr Ilich Tchai- 
kovsky, is described here as a “Ukrainian composer.” It is doubtless also as a result 
of the special purposes of this volume that a great deal of attention is devoted to 
contemporary personalities and events at the expense of those connected with the 
medieval and early modern periods. 

In such a large compilation there are bound to be inclusions and omissions 
which many will question, and a few of these may be suggested in case a revised 
edition is contemplated. Thus the long article on “Misconceptions about Slavic 
Europe” includes highly controversial material which hardly belongs in an en- 
cyclopedia such as this. One is moreover surprised to find no separate articles on 
Peter the Great or Pushkin, who are of course mentioned in the general articles 
on history and literature, although space has been found for brief sketches of 
Danny Kaye and Pola Negri. It is also ‘regrettable that in a number of the bio- 
graphical accounts the dates of birth and death of the individuals concerned are 
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not given. Finally, the inclusion of a certain amount of bibliographical material, 
especially at the end of the longer articles, would add greatly to the usefulness of 
the volume. 


Princeton University C. E. Brack 


SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1917. By Maurice Dobb, Lec- 
turer in Economics in the University of Cambridge. (New York: International 
Publishers. 1949. Pp vit, 475. $4.00.) 


An earlier book by the same author, which appeared in England twenty years 
ago, has been rewritten and expanded and now appears in an American edition. It 
consists of three parts: the first lays the ground work and sketches the economic 

‘development of Russia prior to the October Revolution; the second embraces the 
main historical part; and tke third discusses special features of Soviet economic 
policies. 

He is indeed a bold writer who can struggle through the immense mass of 
material published on Sovizt economic development in an effort to make it intelli- 
gible to the layman. Professcr Dobb gives evidence of a close familiarity with this 
material as well as with the economic policies of the Communist party and the 
difficulties it has encounter2c. He touches on almost every phase of the story and 
generally gives a plausible account of events. 

If careful scholarship, painstaking analysis, and dexterity in handling statistics 
and tables and in making ant citations weze all that were to be looked for, then the 
author would have done al. that could be expected from mortal man. To some ex- 
tent he has cleared a way through the jungle, but, despite the heroic measures, 
one is likely at times to fee. lost. Sometimes his explanations raise more questions 
than they answer. 

It seems that something more is expected of a writer who undertakes so im- 
portant a subject. How can aay history of the Soviet Union, let alone its economic 
history during the past thirty-two years, be written without depicting something 
of the horrors of the famires of 1921-1922 and 1932-1933, or of the liquidation 
of the Kulaks, or of the concentration camps with their enormous reservoirs of 
slave labor, or of the party purges? In chapter xvi the author deplores the attempt 
to write economic history of the Soviet Union without taking into account the 
human factor; yet to him this history is composed of cold impersonal tables, of 
totals, of voluminous reports with endless statistics. 

If it be urged that these subjects are too controversial to handle, there are 
countless issues on which a much clearer light could have been thrown by deal- 
ing with them in human terms. The matter of capital investment is one of these. 
On pages 349-50 the problem is discussed with emphasis on the difference be- 
tween a capitalist and a planaed economy. Yet nowhere is there any recognition 
of the fact that irrespective of the form of society its costs must be borne by some- 
one. In a capitalist society, these costs, through loans, are distributed fairly evenly 
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over a long period, while in a planned society they must be taken out of current 
production. This cannot but lower the standard of living. 

In the discussion of the “Turnover Tax,” the author states that “in choosing 
the things that are available for them to buy, consumers in the U.S.S.R. . . . have 
complete freedom of choice.” In actual practice, this is hardly true. Workers in the 
lower brackets of the wage scale are not at liberty to choose any article that is of- 
fered for sale: the grim realities of life force them to concentrate on the food they 
and their families need; anything else must come after, if at all. 

The reader, despite the author's protest, looks in vain for any real effort to ap- 
preciate events from a human standpoint, or to provide a critical appraisal of Soviet 
achievements. 


University of Oklahoma Stuart R. TOMPKINS 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 1929-1941. By Max Beloff. 
Volume II, 1936-1941. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 434. 
$5.00.) 


Tue high standard of scholarship set by Mr. Beloff in the first volume of the 
study continues in the second volume. The two taken together present a concise 
digest and a critical analysis of all the evidence in hand so far. But the study, par- 
ticularly the second volume, contains not simply a rehash of the evidence or a re- 
capitulation of earlier analyses. There is refreshing reinterpretation. For example, 
the author insists that “it is as a period of renewed Soviet isolation that the years 
1936-8 should be regarded” (p. 26), and that there was “an increasing mental 
isolationism” growing out of the collapse of collective security heralded by the re- 
occupation of the Rhineland and the outbreak of the Spanish civil war. Again, 
although more cautiously, Mr. Beloff suggests that “throughout the period of in- 
creasing tension in Europe, between the spring of 1936 and the spring of 1939, 
Soviet policy was largely influenced by anxieties in the Far East” (p. 167). 

Only rarely does an unguarded statement creep into the text. One such avows 
that “the weight of historical evidence is now overwhelmingly against those who 
asserted that Communist Parties in other countries—in France or in China—could 
be anything but obedient executants of a policy settled in Moscow” (p. 390). Tito’s 
recent defection would indicate that Mr. Beloff’s judgment was hasty, although 
some will come forward to insist that Tito was never a true Communist. More 
typical of the author’s caution are these statements: 


The comparative eclipse of the Comintern during the “collective security” period 
and the dissolution of that institution on 22 May 1943, gave further support to 
those who argued that the Soviet Union was a State among other States, pursuing 
clearly defined ends by the conventional methods of realpolitik. It was not until 
after 1945 that the re-emergence of men like Togliatti, Dimitrov, and Thorez on 
the world-scene . . . suggested that the residence in Moscow of foreign Com- 
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munists might have any othar object than the occasional signature of a manifesto. 
... An explanation of Soviet policy which dismisses the Revolution would seem 
to be an explanation whicl. neither the facts nor Soviet writings warrant [p. 390]. 


In commenting on the first volume (Am. Hist. Rev., July, 1948, p. 821), this 
reviewer suggested that Potemkin’s Istoriia Diplomatii should be consulted, and 
that a review of the funcamentals of Russian foreign policy should be under- 
taken. The second volume :hows careful use of Potemkin’s work, and a short chap- 
ter on “The Principles of Soviet Foreign Policy” has been hastily thrown together 
and tacked on as a conclusion to the second volume. It is the only disappointing 
section in the entire study. The author dismisses the idea of fundamentals of Rus- 
sian foreign policy, some o: them imposed by her geographical position and there- 
fore impossible for tsarist o7 Bolshevik government to ignore. Bolshevik diplomats, 
like their predecessors, have frequently insisted upon Russia’s need for warm-water 
ports. And certainly Russia since 1917 has been as fully concerned about the con- 
trol of the Straits as was any government before the October Revolution. Similarly, 
Germany’s interest in the St-aits and in keeping them under a control hostile to 
Russia, which the author makes clear (pp. 42, 46), did not originate with Hitler 
nor did it grow out of the changed situation brought about by the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Beloff misinterprets Potemkin’s avowal, which he quotes (p. 392), that 
“ “the end of the world war and the victory in Russia of the October Socialist Revo- 
lution meant the beginning of a new period in the history of diplomacy.’ ” 

Careless editing has left the volume with some weird examples of punctuation 
and spelling which are at :imes bothersome and irritating. Transliteration from 
the Russian is not consistert. The conversation between Schnurre and Astakhov, 
which laid the basis for the Russo-German rapprochement in 1939, took place not 
on July 6 (p. 259), nor on July 27 (p. 261), but on July 26. But the errors are 
few in number and for the most part of minor importance. 

The footnotes must be -ead carefully. Not only is the text fully documented 
but much additional information, some of which one feels should be in the body, 
is to be found in the footno:es. Use of the Nuremberg trial documents adds much 
to older interpretations. Gaps in the first volume are filled in by inclusion in the 
second of chapters dealing wich “Russia, Turkey and the Straits” and “Russia and 
the Middle East, 1929-1930,” in which those areas are dealt with for the whole 
period covered by the two volumes. 

Not only will these two volumes be indispensable for those who seek to under- 
stand Russian foreign policy since 1929 but they must be studied carefully by those 
who are primarily interested in the foreign policy of any other power. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that, wher the Royal Institute of International Affairs assigns 
the production of a history o” Soviet foreign policy from 1917 to 1929, as it promises 
to do in the preface to the first volume, the assignment will fall to Max Beloff. 


Montana State University Me vin C, Wren 
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RUSSIA AND THE WEST IN IRAN, 1918-1948: A STUDY IN BIG-POWER 
RIVALRY. By George Lenczowski, Hamilton College. (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 383. $4.50.) 


THE purpose of this book, as stated by its author, is to tell the story of big- 
power rivalry in Iran between 1918 and 1948. During this period the “big powers,” 
so far as Iran is concerned, were Soviet Russia, Great Britain, Germany (in the 
thirties), and the United States (during and since the Second World War). Mr. 
Lenczowski sets out to describe in detail the aims, policies, and activities of each 
of these powers in Iran, together with the political reactions and responses of the 
Iranian government. A 

The book offers few interpretations and conclusions, but, for its stated purpose 
and within its self-imposed limits, it is on the whole the fullest and most informa- 
tive study that has yet appeared. The author makes judicious allotments of space. 
His treatment is well balanced. His generalizations are usually cautious, reserved, 
and fair. The material on Soviet-Iranian relations is particularly valuable. 

The book’s most serious shortcoming is inherent in its purpose and limits. 
Mr. Lenczowski necessarily leaves much unsaid. He has little to say about eco- 
nomic conditions, political factors, the instability and corruption of government, 
or the incompetency of administration, although these and other matters ignored 
or handled lightly have played more or less important roles in big-power rivalry. 
The author’s treatment of American advisers in Iran, past and present, is super- 
ficial and inaccurate. In connection with Americans and American diplomacy gen- 
erally, Mr. Lenczowski seems to have made little effort to use the available sources 
of information. 

Another serious shortcoming lies in a failure to integrate and clarify. Courses 
of action are described in detail, but they are left in a loose state of suspension, as 
it were; and they are not clearly related to one another or to general causes or gen- 
eral effects. The final impression the reader gets is a somewhat confused one. 

This volume is not likely to interest the general reader, but it should be useful 
to students of international relations and to specialists on the Near East. Those 
who are well acquainted with the sources and especially those who have first-hand 
knowledge of Iran will easily recognize and make allowances for the book’s short- 
comings. Such students will appreciate the information on Soviet policy, the illus- 
trative documents reprinted in the appendix, and the serviceable index. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan A. C. MILLSPAUGH 


Far Eastern History 


JOHN COMPANY AT WORK: A STUDY OF EUROPEAN EXPANSION 
IN INDIA IN THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Holden Furber, 
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Associate Professor of History, University of Texas. [Harvard Historical 
Studies, Volume LV.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 


“407. $6.00.) 


Tue original intention of Professor Furber, as he states in the preface, was to 
write a history of the consclidation of British power in India between 1783 and 
1818. As his research progressed, however, he felt the necessity of additional work 
on the period before 1783 This volume then is primarily, though ‘not exclusively, 
devoted to the years 1783 to 1793; but the social and economic forces described 
are those that were at work in one form or another in India from 1757 to 1818. 
In view of this shift in emphasis, Professor Furber hopes that this volume will be 
a final one in a larger worz on the European expansion in India from 1708 to 1793. 

The introduction on Eritish India, 1783 to 1785, is followed by chapters deal- 
ing with the French, Dutch, and Danish companies; with the clandestine trade be- 
tween India and Europe, mainly in the hands of British capitalists, centered in 
Copenhagen, Ostend, anc Lisbon; with the “Country” trade, as the port-to-port 
trade of Asia and Africa cast of the Cape of Good Hope was called; and with the 
trades and politics in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and Leadenhall Street. From this 
narrative emerges not the conventional account of the Anglo-French struggle and 
of the relations of the Eest India Company with the British government on the 
one hand and with its servants on the other, but the picture of a European and 
not merely British society Ending an outlet for economic pressures at home in the 
region from the Cape of Sood Hope to China. While economic contacts between 
Europe and India were irevitable, imperialism was not; for it grew out of Indian 
weakness, particularly at sea. Thus the European, because he was all powerful at 
sea and superior in military matters on land, was able to set up a caste of his own 
in India. According to th s interpretation, “British power in India grew out of the 
striving of an increasing aumber of Europeans for economic security through im- 
perialism.” These men “drawn from all strata of European society save the most 
secure” were interested cn-y in personal gain and cared nothing about the effect 
of their actions on European society as a whole. This volume is a successful por- 
trayal of how these forces combined to make the British mistress in India. Of . 
course this supremacy was due chiefly to British control of the seas but also, ac- 
cording to Professor Furer, to the fact that Britain alone possessed the “strength 
to withstand the deleterinus effects of imperialism when they came.” 

The only serious criticism that the reviewer has to offer is that some of the im- 
portant points made so cearly in the fine conclusion would have been more effec- 
tive if they had been suggested in the preface or introduction or had been high- 
lighted in the succeeding chapters. On the whole the book is a very effective piece 
of research, The chapter on the “Country” trade and the last four pages of the con- 
clusion are especially well done. This volume may not be the final word on the 
period covered because T'rofessor Furber’s own future research on the years from 
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1708 to 1783 and that which he hopes Indian scholars will do on the economic and 
social history of India in the eighteenth century may reverse some of his judgments. 


Western Reserve University DonaLD Grove BARNES 


American History 


LITERATURE AND THEOLOGY IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND. By 
Kenneth B. Murdock. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 


235. $4.00.) 


Tue purpose of this volume, as stated in the preface, is to “outline the relation 
between the New England Puritans’ fundamental theological ideas and their lit- 
erary theory and practice.” More generally, the book is a defense of Puritanism 
against those critics who suspect every Puritan of harboring a devil. 

Twenty-two years have gone by since Parrington published, in the first volume 
of his great work, his spirited attack on Professor Murdock. The latter had writ- 
ten his life of Increase Mather without coming to loathe that stern theocrat: Par- 
rington concluded that the book had been “conceived in the dark of the moon.” No 
doubt most American readers in 1927 agreed with Parrington, since it was then 
the fashion to ascribe all the bigotry of American life to our Puritan heritage. But 
Professor Murdock has gone on reading the literature of colonial New England on 
the assumption that the typical Puritan was not Antichrist in human form but a 
seventeenth century American. If students today are able to read Puritan literature 
not as liberal inquisitors sniffing for heresy but as historians trying to learn what 
it was and how it came to be written, part of the credit must go to the author of 
this volume. 

The first chapter is a smooth sketch of English religious literature in the early 
seventeenth century—the parent of the New England stock. Chapter two, “The 
Puritan Literary Attitude,” is the heart and best part of the book. It defines the 
literary theory of the Puritans with reference to what they wanted to say and to 
the limitations imposed upon their means of expression by their theological pre- 
conceptions and the audience for which they wrote. Later chapters review the 
Puritans’ accomplishments in writing histories, biographies, and poems and illus- 
trate the relation between their theory and their practice of literature. 

Perhaps the least convincing sections of the book are those which estimate the 
later influence of Puritan literature, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, we 
know, owed much to the earlier writers of New England. That the same can be 
said for Longfellow, E. A. Robinson, Bancroft, Motley, Parkman, James, “and 
perhaps even . . . Eliot” is asserted but not proved in this volume. Here, and 
also in his evaluations of some Puritan authors, Professor Murdock weakens his 
case by overstating it. 
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As a description of Puritan literary theory, this book will interest critics and 
literary historians. As a judicious and easily read answer to the anti-Puritan critics 
and historians of the tweaties, it will be a useful text for students majoring in 
American civilization. 


Rutgers University RICHARD SCHLATTER 


THE SOUTHERN COLONIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
1607-1689. By Wesley Frank Craven. [A History of the South, Volume I.] 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 451. $6.00.) 


This scholarly volume forms an appropriate introduction to a projected ten- 
volume series covering the history of the South. As would be expected of a work 
concerned mainly with thz laying of foundations, a great deal of space is devoted 
to European—mainly Bri.ish—background. The author, having previously pub- 
lished an excellent treatise on the Virginia Company, is perfectly at home in this 
field, and he has traversed t with easy freedom. The American side of early colonial 
development is also given, a: though without the fullness of detail that characterizes 
some of the other accounts of this period. While the author furnishes a number of 
fresh and original interpretations, his conclusions in the main are not markedly 
different from those of other late authorities on colonial history. He accepts Dr. 
Wertenbaker’s position as to the Cavalier tradition but soothes the pride of the 
Virginians by stating that their ancestors (many of them) were “gentlemen who 
in every way met the tes of a Cavalier.” The author's view as to the origin of 
slavery in the British colonies is a modification of the position taken by J. C. Ballagh 
and John H. Russell. Relying on data furnished by Miss Susie M. Ames in her 
Studies of the Virginia Eastern Shore, he properly casts doubt on Ballagh’s con- 
tention that black servitude preceded slavery. He attaches great significance to 
Indian troubles as a cause of Bacon’s Rebellion, representing them as the reagent 
which precipitated disconzent growing out of grievances of long standing. Gover- 
nor Berkeley, although blzmed for his part in this tragedy, receives more charitable 
treatment than is generalky accorded him by historians. 

There is ground for disagreement as to the perspective of the work. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, zco much space is devoted to the London Company, the 
Carolina proprietors, and cther phases of the English background. In places, the 
narrative on these topics is so detailed as to border on tediousness. On the other 
hand, not enough is said about the revolution of 1688 in England and other events 
in English history. Furthermore, some events that took place in the colonies and 
that have an important bearing on colonial development are treated too sketchily. 
Local political institutions are fully discussed, but more attention could well have 
been paid to economic amc religious conditions and daily life. However, by 1689 
life in the colonies had rot settled into a fixed pattern and this may account for 
omissions in the treatmect of these subjects. The author’s plan seems to have been 
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to discuss broad developments and avoid details which might lead “into a con- 
fusing chronicle of petty politics and protest.” In so doing, however, he takes too 
much for granted. For example, he refers to the Board of Trade, the Culpeper- 
Arlington patent of 1673, and the Northern Neck without explaining these terms 
with sufficient fullness to make them clearly understandable to the general reader. 
In this way generalizations are based on assumptions as to the information of the 
reader which are not borne out by my experience with either the laity or college 
men and women. 

The book is a scholarly work of real merit. Numerous footnotes and the lengthy 
critical notes on bibliography show that an exhaustive study has been made of both 
primary and secondary authorities. The volume is attractive both as to print and 
cover, and apparently there are no typographical errors or misstatements of fact. 
There is, however, one statement (p. 322) that might easily be construed as a 
factual inaccuracy. Sir George Carteret is represented as being “known chiefly for 
his defense of the Jerseys.” The author doubtless had in mind the Island of Jersey 
in the English Channel, but the average reader will probably take it to mean New 
Jersey, since colonial New Jersey is often spoken of as the Jerseys. The style is 
straightforward and clear and in places is adorned with colorful expressions. This 
excellent discussion of colonial foundations will prove of great value to the special 
student of early American history. 


West Virginia University OLıver P. CHrrwoop 


THE LOST WORLD OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Daniel Í. Boorstin. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1948. Pp. xii, 306. $4.00.) 


To forestall misconceptions, it ought to be explained that the “world” referred 
to in the title is ideological and not geographical. The book’s aim is to discover 
the dominant spirit of the Jeffersonian view of the world—not the political and 
social programs of Jefferson’s day, nor the ideas of Jefferson alone, but the atmos- 
phere of Jeffersonian ideas. This is not history but the history of ideas; it is not an 
attempt to isolate the threads of Jeffersonianism but rather to see its texture. 

Mr. Boorstin poses the question, how did thinking men of Jefferson’s day, and 
Jefferson himself, handle certain problems of existence? What were their attitudes 
toward God, man, nature, and society, and what were their concepts of the relation- 
ship between them? To reconstruct the temper of late eighteenth century thought, 
he chooses to study Jefferson and a small group of men who were more or less 
associated with him and whose ideas were mutually congenial. These men, all of 
them leaders in religious, social, scientific, and political thought, gave direction to 
the intellectual drift of the times and expressed them best. Therefore, in the author’s 
opinion, the study of the principles they held in common should provide the most 
satisfactory window through which to view the thought of the times. 

As explicators of the “lost world” of the eighteenth century, Mr. Boorstin 
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chooses seven representative men who were, with one exception, members of the 
American Philosophical Society, the main institution through which contemporary 
thinkers channeled ‘their ideas. Franklin, the society's first president, was a com- 
pendium of eighteenth cenzury knowledge himself and certainly one of the most 
catholic and energetically cbserving minds the age produced. David Rittenhouse, 
Franklin’s successor and Je#ferson’s close friend, was noted for his astronomical re- 
searches as well as for his revolutionary activities. Dr. Benjamin Rush, chemist, 
physician, reformer, and politician, was nearly as versatile as Franklin. Joseph 
Priestley, the English chemas: and nonconformist minister, was in Jefferson’s esti- 
mation unexcelled for servize “in religion, in politics, in physics.” Benjamin Smith 
Barton, vice-president of the society, was well known as a botanist, ichthyologist, 
and anthropologist. Tom Paine, not a member of the society but a contributor, 
lacked the profundity of the others but served as perhaps its best publicist. Charles 
Willson Peale, artist and musician, was the showman of the group, holding the 
curatorship of the society’s museum collection. Jefferson himself, according to Mr. 
Boorstin, was the “human magnet who drew them together.” A man of tremen- 
dous intellectual range and < philosopher of parts, he demanded always to know 
the implications of the socizty's findings and speculations, giving order and mean- 
ing to their discrete investigations. 

Reacting to the challenge of creating a new nation and a new culture in a new 
land, these men erected a s:raicture of thought and a distinctive way of looking at 
life and the world called TeTersonianism. They conceived of the Deity as a Su- 
preme Architect who creatzd a complex, efficient, perfect world and made man a 
free, rational, intelligent being to inhabit it. They could see no reason why that 
world could not be fully discovered, nor why the society evolved by man and pat- 
terned after the perfection cf nature should not be as intelligently planned and 
ordered as the universe crzated by the Great Workman. The Creator they con- 
structed in their own image, =mbodying in Him their highest aspirations for them- 
selves. On this basis they I-ved and founded a nation. This is the “lost world” of 
Thomas Jefferson and his times, lost because interposed between us and it is more 
than a century of flux and change, of Darwin, Marx, Freud, Emerson, war, indus- 
trialism, and materialism. 

Mr. Boorstin’s approach to the problem of recreating an intellectual environ- 
ment by means of analyzinz the ideas of a selected group is undoubtedly a fruitful 
one, and of interest to the Historian of ideas. He has collected and correlated a great 
deal of evidence, though maauscript collections and correspondence seem to have 
been consulted only casually. However, several things ought to be noted. In the 
first place, the so-called Jeffersonian circle was probably not so unified as the author 
assumes. Jefferson’s concepcs were constantly changing, and there were admitted 
differences of opinion between him and other members of the society on matters 
scientifical, philosophical, religious, and political. Neither Jefferson’s ideas nor 
those of his “circle” were fixed, and organizing them into a pattern is likely to 
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produce a variety of doctrinaire Jeffersonianism that probably did not exist. Nor 
is it reasonable to presume that Jefferson’s presence in the group was a necessary 
binding factor; Barton, Rush, Priestley, and the rest no doubt would have found 
order and meaning in their work without the Virginian as receptor or catalyst. He 
may have provided a sort of focus for the speculations of those who knew him and 
respected him, but at the same time the age of reason was marked by a certain 
unity of viewpoint common to the times and not necessarily characteristic of any 
chosen group. And, for an over-all view of late eighteenth century thought, it might 
have been well to include in the circle men such as Madison and Adams, both of 
whom frequently energized Jeffersonian political theory and helped to crystal- 
lize it. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Boorstin’s book is a valable study of eighteenth century 
thought in most of its contexts. His method of approach is fresh and original, one 
that might well be applied with modifications to other periods. 


Michigan State College Russet B. Nye 


FATHER KNICKERBOCKER REBELS: NEW YORK CITY DURING THE 
REVOLUTION. By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. Ms York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1948. Pp. xv, 308. $4.50.) 


In this volume Mr, Wertenbaker has chosen’ to tread the well-worn path fre- . 
quently traversed from “Thomas Jones's day to’ our own. In reviewing the history 
of the two New Yorks—Revolutionary and Loyalist—in the tense years 1765-83, 
he has written a lively study and given us some new insights into the period, de- 
rived from a study of the Clinton and Gage papers at the Clements Library, the 
Carleton papers at Colonial Williamsburg, and the William Smith diary in the 
possession of the New York Public Library. 

In scope and organization Mr. Wertenbaker’s book rather closely parallels a 
similar venture by Professor Wilbur C. Abbott issued by the same publishing firm 
some twenty years ago. The Abbott study is somewhat more detailed on pre-Revo- 
lutionary events; the Wertenbaker book more deeply involved in the story of the 
British occupation. As both writers pursue a chronological course and lean rather 
heavily on that great primary source, Stokes's Iconography, the treatments have 
numerous points of similarity. Both, for example, elaborate upon the bit of 
“comedy” which marked the raising of the American flag over the last town to 
be yielded by the British—the greasing of the flagpole over Fort George by some 
fun-loving, if perverse, redcoat. Both conclude their studies by gratuitously specu- 
lating on what ideas could or could not have been in the minds of the chief actors 
in the drama of Washington’s triumphal return to the city. In addition, Mr. Wer- 
tenbaker is obviously indebted at a number of points to the very useful mono- 
graphic study of Oscar T. Barck, New York City, 1776-1783. i 

Mr. Wertenbaker’s examination of the pertinent primary sources does not ap- 
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pear to have been very systematic. Numerous important materials for the history 
of the city during the war -years were not utilized in this book, notably the pub- 
lished Pattison letters, the Admiral Rodney letterbook, the diaries of Archibald 
Robertson of the Royal Ergineers, and printed orderly books of Major General 
William Heath and of other participants in the military campaigns in the vicinity 
of the city. The references to the treatment of American prisoners of war by the 
British would have been materially enriched by a use of the unpublished papers 
of Elias Boudinot as commissary general. Among major manuscript sources for 
New York in the Revolutien which do not appear to have been exploited in this 
study are the Reed, Duane Stirling, Schuyler, and Gates collections—all in New 
York manuscript repositor&s. While considerable space is devoted to the André- 
Arnold episode, espionage within New York City is barely mentioned. Robert 
Townsend, who remained in the city from the beginning of the war until after 
its close, never appears in these pages. Nor does Abraham Woodhull, despite the__ 
ingenious detective work o: Morton Pennypacker. as 

The vignettes of leadiry personalities are uneven in depth and perspicacity. 
The handling of Clinton is devastating but just. William Smith perhaps best 
epitomized that military failure as “in short, a trifler.” But the treatment of the 
Loyalists and their motivatzons is one-dimensional. One would hardly suspect that 
Isaac Low, William Smith, and James De Lancey were at one time or another in 
their political careers denounced for their liberalism. 

While, then, Mr. Wertenbaker has provided us with a more engrossing evoca- 
tion of the era than previcus hands have succeeded in creating, it is a source of 
some disappointment that a scholar with his command of the subject did not probe 
deeper and produce a more definitive study. 


Columbia University Ricrarp B. Morris 


CONNECTICUT’S YEAES OF CONTROVERSY, 1750-1776. By Oscar Zeich- 
ner. (Chapel Hill: Unwersity of North Carolina Press for Institute of Early 
American History and Dulture, Williamsburg. 1949. Pp. xiv, 404. $6.00.) 


Connecticut's Years of Controversy, 1750-1776 is by far the best account that 
has been published relating to the progress of the revolutionary movement in the 
“colony of steady habits.” In thirteen chapters supported by elaborate footnotes 
the history of various controversies is related with emphasis upon such issues as 
religion, western expansiom, and imperial connections. Thus, the impact on the 
freemen of the growth throughout the colony of religious heterodoxy and of the 
rise of Anglicanism, particularly in western Connecticut, is stressed, as is that of 
the activities of the Susquenanna Company in seeking to appropriate the northern 
part of Pennsylvania. Intertwined with controversies over these issues and merg- 
ing finally as the most controversial of them all is the issue involving the relations 
of Connecticut under the charter of 1662 with the government of Great Britain. 
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In fact, nowhere else can one find such ample illustration of the conflicting reac- 
tions of various Connecticut groups during the years under consideration to con- 
temporary social and political developments. By the lavish use of quotation, Dr. 
Zeichner has in reality produced a book of sources. So predominant is this interest- 
ing feature and so modest are the author’s efforts to inject into the text his own 
interpretation of the events of this period that the book could perhaps more accu- 
rately carry the title “Connecticut’s Years of Controversy, 1750-1776, as Viewed 
by Contemporaries.” 

There are both advantages and disadvantages in writing history in the above 
manner. On the one hand, the author relieves himself of a heavy responsibility; 
he is, moreover, less open to criticism on the part of the critic, provided that he 
is reasonably careful in the reproductions of his sources; further, he is able to give 
to his work a rich contemporary flavor. On the other hand, the writer of history 
that is to be of the most permanent value can hardly avoid the responsibility of mak- 
ing clear the strength or weakness of the positions assumed by groups or indi- 
viduals whose activities are under scrutiny; he must therefore be prepared to lay 
himself open to criticism in setting forth his own matured interpretations of the 
issues with which he is concerned; and, in doing so, he must keep in-mind the 
fact that if he permits himself to quote excessively he runs the risk of satiating the 
reader and depriving himself of the opportunity offered of high literary achieve- 
ment—something that should be one of the goals of every writer of history. 

The volume under review, it should be made clear, is concerned primarily 
with the history of controversy within Connecticut between Connecticut groups 
during the twenty-five years preceding the Declaration of Independence. There- 
fore, while we learn that the Anglicans were so increasing in numbers as to desire 
a bishop—to the horror of the ministers of the Congregational establishment— 
we are not told what was the attitude of the British authorities to such an innova- 
tion and whether or not they were concerned in the controversy. While we are 
given the mutually irreconcilable views of Connecticut leaders in public life re- 
specting the Susquehanna Company venture, we look in vain for a rounded his- 
tory of the same. While we are presented with the sharp divisions of public opin- 
ion within the colony over such measures of Parliament as the Stamp Act and 
the Townshend Acts, we are left quite in the dark why it was that these statutes 
were passed. We also find that there were hard times in Connecticut, after its 
war boom days preceding the Peace of Paris of 1763, that brought much com- 
plaint, but we are left in ignorance of-the fact that while the people of the colony 
were blaming the mother country for their plight, the workers of Great Britain 
were caught in a much more serious postwar depression. Moreover, other facts of 
fundamental importance are passed over that are necessary for an understanding 
of this period—for example, the strange situation presented when popular Con- 
necticut leaders were bitterly denouncing the government of Great Britain during 
the Stamp Act crisis for placing insupportable burdens upon them. This was true 
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in spite of the fact that the co.ony had been so liberally reimbursed for its war ex- 
penses by Parliament that for a period of four years, from 1765 to 1769, it was not 
necessary to collect taxes to -vn the provincial government, the expenses of which 
were met by the ample fuads shrewdly invested in England. Nevertheless, ac- 
cepting the narrow limits imposed by the author in the writing of this history, 
we have in Connecticut's Yeers of Controversy, 1750-1776 an interesting and as 
already pointed out, a very veluable record of the attitudes of Connecticut people 
toward the issues of these crucial years. 


Lehigh University Lawrence Henry Gipson 


THE WESTERN RESERVE: THE STORY OF NEW CONNECTICUT IN 
OHIO. By Harlan Hatcher, (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1949. Pp. 


365. $4.00.) . 


Att history may be a uai; but it is usually written in pieces. More good his- 
tories of states and sections of states are needed as preliminary to a sound revision 
of the history of the larger units. Mr. Hatcher has found in the Western Reserve 
a section that, fortunately for his purpose, has marked inherent unity, even 
though, in treating it as such, he almost necessarily severs some vital arteries that 
connect it with its larger eavironment. 

The work consists of three types of chapters: narratives in which different 
kinds of activity are wover into a single story; essays more or less complete in 
themselves on important movements; and descriptive chapters, tableaux, or cross- 
sectional views of what migkt be called the life of the people. Thus the first six 
chapters contain the narrative of the origins of Connecticut's claim to the region, 
the granting of the firelancs, sale of the eastern part to a company, surveys and 
resale of lots by the compary. Chapters seven and eight are descriptive of the 
process and problems of settlement illustrated by experiences of specific indi- 
viduals. Chapters ten to ficteen are essays on: the methods of an agent of the 
company in helping settlers pay off their mortgages, the digging of the canals, 
building of the railroads, building of highways, establishing of steamship lines 
on the lake, experimenting with banking systems, and the coming of the Mor- 
mons to one of the centers. Then follow two more descriptive chapters on the life 
of the people in the decade >receding the Civil War; three more essays, one on 
the emergence of Cleveland, one on the development of oil, and one on the begin- 
nings of the steel industry; and three rather short descriptive chapters on the in- 
dustrialization of the town: and the addition of new population elements. 

The inseparable relationship existing between a number of the important 
movements in the reserve, such as the building of its railroads and canals, their 
experimenting with banking, and their experiences with periods of depression, 
to similar movements in the rest of Ohio and the country as a whole, must be 
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considered by the reader as implied rather than expressed. This is the result, in 
part, of the fact that the history is strictly sectional. 

The book is replete with useful information but one might wish that some 
things might have been included or emphasized, even if at the cost of abbreviating 
some others. One might wish, for example, that more space had been devoted to 
the history of the Congregational church than to the Mormons, even though the 
latter did afford the basis for a most interesting story well told. The maps of the 
Reserve, reproductions of originals, indicate the rivers and important settlements, 
the townships, and the three larger subdivisions. There is no map indicating rail- 
roads and canals. The footnotes are not extensive. The index is adequate. The 
book is a good, honest piece of work and quite readable. 


Indiana University ALBERT L. KoHLMEIER 


THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Ralph L. Rusk. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. Pp. ix, 592. $6.00.) 


INNUMERABLE pieces of fresh evidence, a judiciously balanced interpretation, 
and a readable style make Mr. Rusk’s book the definitive biography of Emerson if 
one shares “the biographer’s dream of re-creating an entire man, much as a 
novelist or dramatist of insight and imagination creates a character.” Mr. Rusk 
has by no means neglected Emerson’s ideas, but he is more interested in the man 
as a personality, sketched against his time and place and in relation to the many 
other leading personalities he met on his travels. The biographer avoids any one 
easy formula and proceeds inductively as if he were tracing the course of a great 
river which gathers force as it is fed by successive tributaries and as it turns and 
twists its way to the sea to avoid insuperable obstacles. Instead of the logical articu- 
lation of ideas in a vacuum, Mr. Rusk’s scrupulous method provides constant 
orientation in terms of the interaction of Emerson’s peculiar personality and the 
peculiar sequence of his reading, the events and needs of the time, and the stimu- 
lation of the people he met. Social historians and political scientists will find a 
great many “leads” to fresh materials relevant to their special interests, although 
those who expect to use the book only for reference should remember Mr, Rusk’s 
remark that his otherwise admirable index is “not an index of the [forty-two 
double-column] notes and without any page-reference to them.” The notes often 
contain valuable information and suggestions of sources. 

In general Mr. Rusk adheres unostentatiously to his nonpartisan “róle of dis- 
interested observer,” although he does admit “putting a high value on Emerson 
as an individualist struggling, though never with entire success, to keep his 
little area of personal freedom safe from encroachment.” The book is too detailed 
and meaty for any sort of summary, but a few of the findings can be suggested 
briefly. Emerson was much more deeply stirred by the courtship and death of his 
first wife, Ellen Tucker, than we had known before. Much new evidence shows 
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` the important role of his argumentative and Calvinistic Aunt Mary in stimulating 
Emerson to think for himse:f as he entered upon his tremendous course of reading 
from the Scottish philosopters (who helped him to revolt from Locke), to Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, the Germans, Plato, and countless others. Mr. Rusk finds that 
Emerson’s debt to the German thinkers tended to decrease until he was merely 
bored by Hegel, while his cebt to “intuitive Oriental philosophies grew” (p. 371). 
Emerson came out publitl, against Jackson in 1831, and up to 1861 he favored 
disunion if slavery could nct otherwise be eliminated from governmental support; 
although he was slower than Whittier to embrace abolition and hostility toward 
the South, he at first favored a harsh Reconstruction policy. Mr. Rusk has made 
careful use of Emerson’s account books from his days of early and extreme pov- 
erty until he had about $27,500 in 1874; the statistics serve as an illustration of 
the response to his far-ranging lecture tours and to his thrifty but dignified man- 
agement of his home and way of life. If Emerson seems a bit less Olympian, he 
becomes more understandable and “human,” more interested in social enterprises 
of many sorts, and more p-actical. 

Since, as Mr. Rusk says, there is “no adequate” bibliography of Emerson’s 
writings or of material about him, and “no edition of either works or journals 
that approaches completeness,” it is to be hoped that some means will be found 
by which such work can be undertaken—let us hope under Mr. Rusk’s direction, 
and with an over-all index not only to people and places but also to ideas. Grant- 
ing his conception of a biozraphy, this is certainly superior to any yet written of 
an American author. 


University of Wisconsin Harry HAYDEN CLARK 


LINCOLN’S VANDALIA: A PIONEER PORTRAIT. By Wiliam E. Baringer. 
[A Publication of the Abraham Lincoln Association, Springfield, Illinois.] 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1949. Pp. vii, 141. $2.50.) 


In late November, 183, state legislator Abraham Lincoln entered Vandalia, 
then capital of Illinois, a village of some eight hundred souls “atop a flat bluff 
overlooking the Kaskaskia River.” An observer would have noted that the man 
and the town had much in common—a certain frontier uncouthness, a ram- 
shackle appearance, and a ook of incompleteness. On an arbitrarily selected spot 
in south central Illinois the capital had uncertainly grown; it was, a contemporary 
remarked, “altogether an experiment.” He might have said the same about the 
new legislator. 

Lincoln’s Vandalia, by Professor W. E. Baringer, is a careful re-examination 
of the forty-four weeks (scattered over more than four years) of Lincoln’s first 
legislative experience. Thers was much for Lincoln to learn at Vandalia. Though 
still a rough frontier town, full of “cursing, swearing, halloing, yelling . . . and 
fighting,” the state capital ned social and cultural pretensions. It boasted the state 
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house, imposing on the outside at least, though the “floor . . . nine inches down 
at the center, somewhat resembled a modern indoor running track.” Vandalia had 
a lyceum, a literary monthly, and a “social whirl . . . something between bril- 
liant'and Boeotian.” 

It was here that Lincoln first emerged as political leader and party strategist. 
From his first hesitant motion “to limit the jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace,” _ 
Professor Baringer details his legislative development. Patience, humor, parlia- 
mentary adroitness, personal persuasiveness—even a legible handwriting—were 
. the carefully used assets which by 1837 made Lincoln the recognized legislative 
leader of the Illinois Whigs. 

Lincoln’s rise and the collapse of Vandalia were directly connected. The cen- 
ter of Illinois population was moving north, and Sangamon County, which Lin- . 
coln and his tall colleagues represented, wanted to remove the capital to Spring- 
field. Stripping aside the verbiage of legislative procedure, Professor Baringer ` 
shows that the tactics of the Sangamon delegation were simple: to secure support 
for removal they promised everybody everything. A costly and economically sui- 
cidal system of internal improvements offered the most remote counties a share 
of the state’s money; in return, the Sangamon delegation asked and received 
votes to transfer the capital. As Governor Thomas Ford sourly observed, “it... 
cost the State about six millions of dollars to remove the seat of government . . . 
to Springfield, half which sum would have purchased all the real estate in that 
town at three prices.” The success of the Sangamon forces, Professor Baringer be- 
lieves, should be considered “a great personal triumph for Lincoln.” 

The decisive vote occurred in 1837,:and soon after Vandalia declined. Pres- 
ently it bore “something of a melancholy appearance of departed greatness.” 
Lincoln, on the other hand, was just commencing his career, and Professor Barin- 
ger thinks he gained much from his Vandalia experience—confidence in speaking, 
_ clearness in thinking, felicity in style, and “as perhaps his most valuable single 
lesson, the technique and political value of successful compromise.” 

Based on exhaustive research and carefully annotated, Dr. Baringer’s little 
book is an authoritative account of a neglected period in Lincoln’s biography. 
Though differing but slightly from Albert J. Beveridge’s treatment of this same 
episode and offering no novel interpretations, Lincoln’s Vandalia has freshness 
and wit which, combined with its painstaking accuracy, entitle it to a permanent 
place in the Lincoln library. 


Smith College Davin DonaLp 
INDIANA POLITICS DURING THE CIVIL WAR. By Kenneth M. Stampp. 


[Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XXXI.] (Indianapolis: Indiana His- 
torical Bureau. 1949. Pp. xiii, 300. $3.00.) 


THE very nature of the American Civil War suggests the need for more 
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analyses of forces behind the battle lines, and the federal character of the, nation 
indicates the pertinence of studies of individual states as an essential part of such 
a program. But even in the nzarly three decades which have elapsed since Arthur 
C. Cole's model examination of Ilinois during the Civil War era the number of 
such studies has been all toa few. A particular debt accrues, therefore, to Mr. 
Stampp for his sure-footed guidance through the tangled underbrush of Indiana 
politics, where formerly we were forced to make use of William D. Foulke’s un- 
critical Life of Oliver P. Marton. Perhaps Mr. Stampp’s work can best be under- 
stood as an implicit rejoinder to Foulke’s half-century-old volumes and the as- 
sumptions that they represent. 

Making only cursory use of other monographs which may cut across his subject, 
the author relies primarily uson an exhaustive use of Indianapolis archival and 
manuscript material and of Indiana newspapers. While granting the ability, energy, 
and financial integrity of Governor Morton and recognizing his substantial con- 
tributions to the Union cause, Mr. Stampp also points out his opportunistic atti- 
tude toward national issues and his unwillingness to tolerate any but those willing 
to be his obedient lieutenants. Above all Morton is pictured as turning every pa- 
triotic service and sentimenz to his personal and party aggrandizement, binding 
the soldier and veteran vote to his own machine, and burying his Democratic op- 
ponents under unmerited charges of disloyalty. Most effective is the author's de- 
lineation of the manner in which Morton exposed the activities of the revolutionary 
Sons of Liberty at just the right moment to contribute heavily to the Democratic 
defeat in Indiana and elsewhere in the elections of 1864. 

Mr. Stampp's performanze in reference to the topics he most thoroughly treats 
is of such a high level as ta make one wish that he had employed his analytical 
abilities with equal emphasis in regard to certain other topics which he rather dis- 
misses in passing. One would like to know whether the stampeding of the Re- 
publican (or Union) state convention of 1864 in favor of Lincoln’s renomination 
under Morton's very nose was a part of some wider pattern of an even more ef- 
fective political leader, Lincoln himself. Manuscript collections in the Library of 
Congress might offer clues. In view of ties of blood and commerce with the South 
a more detailed and less z prior? examination is needed of disloyal sentiments in 
the state. That the Republicans had reason to exaggerate them does not prove that 
they did not exist. They need more than the casual attention here accorded them, 
a fact suggested by the documented narratives of Captains Hines and Castleman, 
Confederate agents in the region, which are not even listed in the bibliography. 
And the ability of the Indiara politicians to finesse issues on which votes might 
be lost, so well brought out in this very volume, suggests that they would avoid 
amateurish blunders in the cirection of over-frankness. Their disclaimers should be 
subjected to precisely the same critical scrutiny as that directed toward the motiva- 
tion of their opponents’ charges. In the rapidly changing situation of the Civil War 
years and the wavering margin of Union victory, the willingness of the Democratic 
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leaders to give not only nominal but effective support is a question of basic im- 
portance. 


George Washington University Woon Gray 


THE JOURNALS OF BENJAMIN MORAN, 1857-1865. Edited by Sarah Agnes 
Wallace and Frances Elma Gillespie. In two volumes. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. xxxiv, 812; xx, 813-1489. $25.00 per set.) 


For some unknown reason, Benjamin Moran, assistant secretary and secretary 
at the American legation in London, 1852-1875, kept a private journal of day-by- 
day events, impressions, and reflections. He found it dull business, still he per- 
sisted. This journal grew to forty-one volumes. The contents of the greater part 
of fourteen of these, covering the years 1857-1865, are printed for the first time in 
these two carefully edited and excellently produced volumes. 

During the long period when Moran was connected with our most important 
diplomatic mission, events of great significance took place in Anglo-American re- 
lations. On the eve of the outbreak of our Civil War, questions pertaining to that 
age-old issue, the right of search, to the affairs of Central America, and to the west- 
ern end of the boundary between the United States and British North America 
stirred up a moderate amount of diplomatic correspondence. New issues of the 
greatest importance arose, of course, during the war period; and Moran’s journal 
throws some new light, though not as much as might be expected, on diplomatic 
negotiations in the prewar and war years. 

Many other topics besides those belonging to the realm of high politics are 
touched upon by the indefatigable Moran. He discloses activities of American pro- 
moters who were eagerly seeking British and European capital for their enter- 
prises. He relates how he was pestered with inquiries concerning American claims 
to property in Great Britain—the Drake estate case of recent memory had many 
predecessors. An astonishingly large number of genuine and bogus American citi- 
zens called on the legation for passports or aid of various sorts. And scores of visi- 
tors were eager for presentation at the British court or to get a glimpse of the royal 
family. Hundreds of names are given by Moran, and many of these individuals 
are mentioned in unflattering terms. 

For most of the years covered by his journal, Moran practically single-handed 
performed a vast variety of clerical services at the legation. He was diligent and 
conscientious; but he had an edgy temper, was not very intelligent, and was con- 
stantly troubled by real or fancied social slights. His attitude toward the British 
shows a curious blend of toadyism and truculence. He was exceedingly eager to 
meet members of the aristocracy and to attend court functions; and he complains 
bitterly of not being given the social opportunities to which he felt entitled. On 
the other hand he sneers constantly at the English, though admitting that some 
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of the English women were beautiful, and once he refers to the queen’s husband 
as “that poor idiot Prince Albert” (I, 695). S 

Nor is he satisfied with Americans. Pompous, Sarai stupid, ill-bred, and 
other choice adjectives abound in his descriptions of American callers at the lega- 
tion, About the family of Minister Dallas, under whom he served, 1857-1861, he 
writes, “A more heartless, selfish, cold-blooded and unprincipled set I never knew” 
(I, 812). Moran was a fruscrated man with bitter dislikes. He did not enjoy the 
confidence of his superiors; and he was not admitted to the high society of Lon- 
don. His judgment was pocr. In some ways he was a humbug. Much of what he 
recorded in his journal is mere twaddle—height, color of hair, and shape of head 
of visitors, complaints of neglect. Still the journal has considerable value for diplo- 
matic, economic, and social history. Some of his descriptions of court functions are 
well done. The sidelight thrcwn on diplomatic practices and methods merits at- 
tention. Both he and Dallas went to considerable lengths in aiding American pro- 
moters. Moran blandly adits that Cyrus W. Field had promised him £200 for 
urging Dallas “on to get the grant from this [the British] Gov’t” for the Atlantic ` 
cable (1, 390), and he asserts that Dallas had been promised considerable sums of 
money (twenty-five to fifty thousand dollars are mentioned) for aiding Samuel 
Halett to obtain British firaacial backing for the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railroad (I, 256, 264, 273). Moran does not disclose what methods were em- 
ployed by the American legetion in London during the Civil War to collect needed 
information; but he records that the American minister in Brussels, Sanford, had 
been given one million dollers for use in Britain (II, 907-908). 

The preface to Volume L written by Miss Wallace, gives an excellent sketch of 
Moran’s life. Miss Gillespie wrote admirable introductions for both volumes, her 
last contributions to history. 


University of Wisconsin PAUL KNAPLUND 


THE CHEYENNE AND BLACK HILLS STAGE AND EXPRESS ROUTES. 
By Agnes Wright Spring, former State Librarian and State Historian of 
Wyoming. [American Trail Series, VI.] (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark 
Company. 1949. Pp. 418. $7.50.) 

MucH has been written ard published in regard to the gold rush to the region 
of the Black Hills during the decade from about 1874 to 1884. This volume, how- 
ever, is the first to give more than incidental attention to the Cheyenne gateway 
and the development of trar sportation facilities from that point to the various cen- 
ters of mining activity in southwestern South Dakota and northeastern Wyoming. 
The story that is unfolded kas the full flavor of the “Wild West” in its most color- 
ful aspects. 

The first chapters deal with the first rumors and the verified reports of gold 
in the Black Hills; the efforcs of the military to keep frenzied, determined miners 
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out of the region until the ‘Indian title could be extinguished; the first stage and 
freight lines; and general aspects of life in Cheyenne, “Magic City of the Plains,” 

at the time when the gold excitement struck the town. The main portion of the 
book, however, is devoted ‘to the story of stagecoach and wagon freight lines from 
Cheyenne by various routes to Deadwood and other points in the mining area 
from 1876 to 1887. Early in 1876 the firm of Gilmer, Salisbury, and Patrick 
bought the stage and express line and operated it, under the superintendency of 
Luke Voorhees, until they sold it in 1883 to Russell Thorp, who in turn operated 
it until the last Black Hills stagecoach pulled out of Cheyenne in February, 1887. 

The author presents a comprehensive and detailed account of all aspects of the 
stagecoach and freighting business: the Concord coaches themselves, the char- 
acteristics of the drivers, the passengers, the supplies transported, the treasure 
boxes for the protection of the gold, the stopping places along the routes and their 
keepers. The vicissitudes encountered, such as extremely cold weather and bliz- 
zards, floods and muddy roads, and attacks by Indians, are described. Special at- 
tention is given to the activities of the road agents or bandits who held up the 
stages and robbed passengers, strong boxes, and the mails, and killed drivers and 
guards to an extent not exceeded in any other period or region in the Far West. 
Even the armored coach known as “The Monitor,” with its supposedly impregna- 
ble strong box, was successfully attacked and robbed. There is frequent mention 
of the notorious Calamity Jane, and of another, though less well-known frontier 
“gun-moll” usually called Lurline Monte Verdi. 

There are appendixes containing brief sketches of the owners and numerous 
employees of the Cheyenne and Black Hills Stage Company, descriptions of a num- 
ber of old stagecoaches still in existence, and the diary of George V. Ayers. There 
are also seventeen plates consisting of photographs of persons, stagecoaches, freight- 
ers, and stations along the stage routes. 

The author has been diligent in research, has had access to important source 
materials, writes in an interesting, sprightly style, and has made a worthy con- 
tribution to the history of a dramatic phase of western history. 


University of Oregon ' Dan E. CLARK 


THE ECONOMIC MIND IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Joseph Dorf- 
, man. Volume II, 1865-1918. (New York: Viking Press. 1949. Pp. xiv, 494, 
' lxxvii. $6.00.) 


By many signs the present next-to-last volume will be the most informing of 
Joseph Dorfman’s huge treatise. Here he moves away from the dominating com- 
mercial and agrarian background of America’s first and second centuries, and 
from the slowly gathering streams of economic thinking, and gets into the rapids 
of thought and reaction to advanced industrialism. The centuries-old spirit of com- 
. merce, Dorfman begins by repeating, had gradually leached away the bindings of 
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the hierarchical order of seciety which colonial commerce itself had transferred 
from Europe to America. “fer the Civil War, doctrines of equality, conveniently 
more matured in other areas than economic thought, took root in the economic 
field. So did many other doctrines and influences, domestic and foreign (though 
Dorfman makes little of the recently much-mentioned Social Darwinism or Spen- 
cerianism), practical and theoretical, conformable and disparate among one an- 
other. The academic profession of economics arose; economic awarenesses increased 
among the working classes; the public issues of 1880-1915, and then the adminis- 
trative needs of World Wer I, forced government into economics, and compelled 
economic fact-finding and rationalization in many places. All this is Dorfman’s 
grist, and one doubts that he will have equal milling to do in the area he con- 
templates for his final volume, from 1918 to 1941. 

So broad a survey much more nearly than the earlier volumes justifies the title, 
The Economic Mind in American Civilization. Those who contend that a busi- 
nessman’s civilization should be approached through the thought patterns of busi- 
nessmen will find little su>port, however, in this volume. Tycoons, and statesmen 
too, are conspicuously absent from Dorfman’s pages. The author nowhere con- 
solidates his judgments of eadership, but from his individual estimates I think that 
he regards one amateur and five professionals—Henry George, F. A. Walker, 
J. B. Clark, J. R. Commons, Thorstein Veblen, and W. C. Mitchell—as the most 
important economic thinke-s of the half-century. The half-dozen suggest the in- 
tellectual inclusions of Dcriman’s story: economics thought out within, and also 
breaking the bonds of, the Adam Smith tradition; the American nationalistic and 
humanitarian streams; tre new utilization of statistics and mathematical pro- 
cedures, and the new en husiasm for history, following leads from Europe; the 
assimilating of the concepts of marginalism; interesting occasional levies by econ- 
omists on psychology and sociology; and the gains made when economics writers 
had heart or brain for soca! conscience, ironic perception, or distinguished writing. 

These matters are complicated, and Dorfman’s commitment to completeness 
makes them no simpler. As in the earlier volumes his method begins with large 
chronological headings, not very interesting indeed, such as “The ‘Heartbreaking’ 
Nineties” and “The Promise of the New Century”; under them he divides his 
space, almost two to one, into chapters of biography (mostly multiple biography, 
up to seven men in a chapter) and summary of economic writings, and chapters of 
introduction and explica ion. I am able to take familiar soundings on only the 
eight-page essay on Henry George, but I believe it to be a representative sample. 
The treatment is neutral end fair: it is pointed up by the acute use of a George 
letter in the D. A. Wel:s manuscripts, and by reference to little-known writers 
with ideas like George’s >wn; on the other hand, Dorfman has barely touched the 
George manuscripts, anc he embalms the old notion that George’s thought “had 
its origin in two experiences”—those thrice-told events in New York and Oak- 
land. Everywhere the sharp and the flat occur together in this volume. 
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From a literary and perhaps a structural point of view, Dorfman has under- 
taken a well-nigh impossible task. Three quarters of a century ago Sir Leslie 
Stephen based his brilliant History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
on the same method of summarization and comment, but the writings he treated 
were more general and less often technical, and his lively comment from a point 
of view illuminated every line. By Sir Leslie’s standard, Dorfman is reticent, an 
encyclopedist more than a historian. No other scholar in this decade’s outflow of 
‘surveys in the history of American thought has relied half so much on summariza- 
tion, or achieved such compendiousness. Dorfman’s grateful accomplishments are 
_ the discovery of the forgotten—see his sections on H. C. Adams and C. S. Walker 
—and encyclopedism where encyclopedism is needed. His generous though lop- 
sided feats place him in the select company of five or six who have recently opened 
a whole field of our national and international existence. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A, BARKER 


OIL! TITAN OF THE SOUTHWEST. By Carl Coke Rister, Research Profes- 
sor of American History, University of Oklahoma. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1949. Pp. xxiii, 467. $5.00.) 


From the Southwest—Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
New Mexico-——“has come almost two-thirds of our total oil production.” A history 
of the petroleum industry in this region was obviously needed. C. A. Warner’s 
detailed, chronological, and geological Texas Oil and Gas since 1543, primarily 
a reference work, is restricted to a single state and lacks documentation; Gerald 
Forbes’s clear and well-written Flush Production covers the Gulf Southwest but 
is topical rather than historical; Boyce House’s boom-town volumes are colorful 
and anecdotal, but little more. 

The theme of the present volume, the product of four years of research and 
writing, assisted by a grant from Standard Oil (New Jersey), is “the search for 
and the development of oil resources”—development meaning principally the ex- ` 
traction of the oil from the ground. Transportation, marketing, and refining of the 
crude are, consequently, treated rather incidentally. Prices and profits receive 
little attention, and retail sales and industrial relations are disregarded. But, al- 
though basically a chronological treatment of the principal oil fields and areas of 
this region, particularly during their flush periods, it includes general chapters on 
oil in World Wars I and II, conservation and control, technical developments, and 
economic and social impacts. 

Few errors appear, apart from the inevitable misspellings or misprints, usually 
of proper names: “Patillo” for Pattillo; “Hollis Reavis” for Holland S. Reavis; 
“Weiss” for Wiess; “Duessen” for Deussen; “plant table” instead of plane table; 
etc. Two court decisions, of February 18 and December 12, 1932, seem, however, 
to have been telescoped (p. 321), and the same fate has befallen a Humble vice-- 
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president and secretary treasurer (p. 104, n. 25). “Dry-hole money” is so called 
not because wild-cat wells are usually dry but because the money is due only if 
the well zs dry. “Allcwab.e’ is not always—or, indeed, usually—based solely on 
well-potential. The glossary and index omit a good many obvious items. 

Although the title suggests a popular approach, the figure-packed detail of the 
text indicates that its grestest appeal will be as a reference work in the field of 
petroleum production. The notes, which are actually footnotes, include useful brief 
biographies and company histories. Tables of crude-oil production, a map, a se- 
lected and classified bibliography, and over seventy illustrations of discovery wells, 
oilfields, communities “betoze and after,” refineries, etc., extend the value of the 
volume. It is a handsome addition to the growing historical literature of the pe- 
troleum industry. 


Houston, Texas Kennet Wicerns PORTER 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 1887-1896: THE REC- 
TORSHIP OF JOHN J. KEANE. By Patrick Henry Ahern. THE CATH- 
OLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 1896-1903: THE RECTORSHIP OF 
THOMAS J. CONATY. By Peter E. Hogan, S.SJ. (Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press. 1948, 1949. Pp. xi, 220; xi, 212. $3.00 each.) 


Tue Catholic University of America, which opened its doors to students in 
1889, some twenty-five yea:s after its establishment was first proposed, has from 
its inception been a joint responsibility of the entire Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
this country. In this respect it is unique among the numerous American Catholic 
institutions of higher learring. For this reason its development was and is in- 
timately related to the chang-ng role of the church in American life. The normal 
vicissitudes attending the fcrmation and growth of a major university were from 
time to time further complicated by differences of opinions and interests among 
those responsible for its supervision and direction. All this is another way of say- 
ing that the history of the xniversity mirrors in miniature the internal history of 
the Catholic Church in the United States. 

These two volumes are -n no sense laudatory essays on the administrations of 
Rectors Keane and Conaty. They are rather competent studies of the university it- 
self and of its relationships to the church and to the country at large during the 
early years of its existence. They are derived for the most part from rich and 
hitherto unused and unavailable archival sources. They provide in many instances 
the first authoritative information concerning matters of fairly recent moment in 
the development of the Catnolic Church in the United States. The two volumes 
are replete with documented facts concerning varied Catholic attitudes on such 
controversial matters as the -elationship between public and parochial schools, 
the assimilation of immigraat peoples, and the “Americanization” of the church. 
They are objective in approzca, and do not gloss over those inevitable unpleasant 
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incidents knowledge of, which is necessary to any accurate evaluation of men, 
events, and movements. The two books are not a history of the American Catholic 
Church between 1887 and 1903, yet the materials they provide are essential to an 
understanding of that history. It might be remarked here that such facts are not 
unimportant in any general account of events in the United States for the same 
period. That the interaction of secular and ecclesiastical politics has received but 
casual attention from historians is due largely to the unavailability of source ma- 
terials. Volumes such as these help to fill previous gaps, particularly since their em- 
phasis is factual rather than interpretive. 

These works were originally dissertations presented for the master’s degree at 
Catholic University. They are exceptional examples of such academic exercises. 
They are chronologically complementary studies and, because of evenness of treat- 
ment, uniformity of quality, and general readability, might well be companion 
volumes by a single author. A large portion of credit for this result no doubt be- 
longs to Dr. Jolin Tracy Ellis, professor of American church history at the Catholic 
University and editor of the Catholic Historical Review, under whose able direc- 
tion they were undertaken and completed. 


Hunter College Jonn J. MENG 


ELEVEN GENERALS: STUDIES IN AMERICAN COMMAND. By Fletcher 
Pratt. (New York: William Sloane Associates. 1949. Pp. xviii, 355. $5.00.) 


This is an interesting study of eleven American generals: Nathanael Greene, 
Anthony Wayne, Jacob Brown, Richard Mentor Johnson, John Buford, Philip H. 
Sheridan, George H. Thomas, James Harrison Wilson, Charles P. Summeral, 
A. A. Vandegrift, and Omar Bradley. There were a number of reasons why Mr. 
Pratt, one of the most gifted of professional writers working in the military field, 
chose this group of American soldiers for study. They were all aggressive. De- 
spite a strong strain of amateurism in some of them, they were for the most part 
widely read in the literature of war. Finally, they all based their hopes of victory on 
the fire power of attacking infantry. 

Mr. Pratt believes in the American military tradition that wars are ultimately 
won through the aimed fire of individual foot soldiers. This would seem to be 
borne out by the careers of most of the soldiers on his list. But does it hold for 
Summeral and Bradley? A considerable portion of Mr. Pratt’s chapter on Sum- 
meral deals with the meticulous care with which he prepared the artillery phases 
of his battles in World War I. General Bradley’s unique effectiveness as a corps 
and army group commander lay in the logistical skill with which he moved large 
forces from one front to another. In fact the author gives an excellent account of 
the operation in which he moved the United States Second Corps northward be- 
hind the British front in Tunisia for the advance toward Mateur. He also deals 
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effectively with the assembling and launching of the breakthrough forces for “Op- 
eration Cobra” at St. Lô. 

Interrogations conducted by United States Army historical teams in Europe 
and the Pacific "show prezty clearly that few front-line infantrymen in World 
War II ever fired their rifles in the direction of the enemy to say nothing about lay- 
ing down an aimed fire. These facts are set forth in Colonel S, L. A. Marshall’s 
Men against Fire (Washinzton, 1947). In earlier figures on his list Mr. Pratt finds 
the most rewarding material to support his thesis. This is particularly true of Bu- 
ford, Sheridan, and Wilson, Civil War commanders who revolutionized the em- 
ployment of cavalry by using horses as a means of conveying small arms fire rapidly 
to the desired position. 

Whether the United States wins its wars through the aimed fire of individual 
foot soldiers or through the =xceptional logistical and engineering performance of 
American forces is a question worth raising. It might be possible to write another 
study of American commanc illustrating the success attained in war by our ability 
to bridge streams, to move masses of men and supplies from one distant point to 
another quickly, to lay down crushing and accurate artillery fire on targets, and 
to achieve other engineerirg feats. In fact, one would like very much to see En 
Pratt undertake such a study. 

In some respects the fozeword, written for the benefit of professional writers, 
is the most rewarding section of this book. It includes a long overdue tribute to 
one of the most modest anc scholarly men in the United States Army, Colonel 
Joseph I. Greene, editor ož the Infantry Journal, who encouraged Mr. Pratt in 
undertaking these studies znd who has inspired many other students of military 
affairs. 


University of Missouri H. A. DeWezrb 


THE EAGLE IN THE EGG: THE STORY OF THE COMING OF AGE 
OF MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT. By Oliver La Farge, Lieutenant Colonel, 
Air Force Reserve. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1949. Pp. xiii, 320. 
$3.50.) 

Tuts is the story of the wartime logistical service known as the Air Transport 
Command. Oliver La Farge writes with authority, for he was associated with the 
command from 1942 until well after the war had ended. He came to it as a civilian 
with the primary function of writing a history of its activities; he was later com- 
missioned and served as hiszorical officer throughout the remainder of his military 
service. 

In The Eagle in the Egg Oliver La Farge traces the story of ATC from the 
spring day in 1941 when Colonel Robert Olds told his secretary, “Jennie, we have 
a job to do,” until the command began its program of readjustment to the post- 
war situation well after the lose of hostilities. The command was created on May 
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28, 1941, to facilitate the delivery to the British government of planes purchased 
from American manufacturers. That puny organization, known first as the Air 
Corps Ferrying Command, and after the summer of 1942 as the Air Transport 
Command, soon edged its way into the business of transporting essential supplies 
and personnel. In its ultimate form it was a world-wide military organization, 
largely staffed by civilians in uniform, which operated a mighty plane-ferrying 
service, carried hundreds of thousands of passengers, and hauled millions of tons 
of vitally needed military supplies. It controlled thousands of military transport air- 
craft, and, through contract with civilian airlines, hundreds of the best transports 
that civil aviation in this country had produced, as well as the civilian pilots to fly 
them and civilian personnel to service them. The Air Transport Command set a 
new pattern in military organization—an outfit operated on a global basis from 
the headquarters in Washington as a direct arm of the War Department. 

The Eagle in the Egg is not definitive history, nor was it intended to be. 
Throughout, the account savors of a personal document. Oliver La Farge writes 
feelingly and intimately about the command. He identifies himself so closely with 
it that he appears to be writing about his own experiences. He is at his best in his 
descriptions of men and places, and he injects a living quality into his story. In 
the main the account is straightforward and accurate. Minor errors of fact have 
crept into the story simply because the author did not, in his final assembly of the 
narrative, have access to all the wartime files of the command, relying instead upon 
his own notes and a prodigious memory. But Oliver La Farge has given here a 
vivid picture of the importance of air transport in the logistics of war. After read- 
ing The Eagle in the Egg one feels that the record of the Air Transport Command 
is an excellent one, and that Oliver La Farge has eloquently brought out its glory. 


Washington, D. C. ÅRTHUR J. LARSEN 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II. Prepared under the Editor- 
ship of Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate by the Air Historical Group, 
United States Air Force. Volume I, EUROPE: TORCH TO POINT- 
BLANK, AUGUST 1942 TO DECEMBER 1943. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. xxi, 897. $6.00.) 


MaLrrarY narratives written by men who have participated in the operations 
under treatment are deservedly suspect by readers attentive to objectivity and 
exactness. Such writers must doubly prove themselves. The four authors, and 
their editors, of the second volume of seven planned for the official The Army Air 
Forces in World War II, all of whom saw the events unfold from the inside, have 
leaned over backward in their diligent efforts to compile a scholarly report of the 
operations of the AAF in Europe from the middle of 1942 to the end of 1943. 
They have produced, and the series of which the volume is a part is of the same 
order, what is almost certainly the most complete work we will ever have on the 
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subject. Later and better semmarizations and interpretations will appear, but it is 
not likely anyone will attempt to re-do what the authors have done. The series is 
our history of this branch of the armed services in World War II. 

In the period from August, 1942, to December, 1943, the Army Air Forces in 
the European theater were engaged in two major combat operations: support of 
the campaigns in North Af-ica and southern Italy, and assault on the German war 
machine and its supporting agencies on the Continent. The first operation, the re- 
sponsibility of the Ninth, Twelfth, and Fifteenth Air Forces, was largely tactical, 
the second, conducted by the Eighth Air Force in England, mainly strategic. The 
authors have gone into every phase of these air campaigns, and they have related 
them to the over-all effort. Set down in elaborate detail are accounts of the ration 
of a meager supply of air units to the four quarters of the globe; the successful bid 
of the AF for operational independence; the case for daylight bombardment; the 
intricacies of command organization and frequent reorganization; the problems 
of logistics and their solution; target selection; combat operations—planning, tac- 
tics, the mission itself, results; supply; maintenance. The reader is made to know 
what it is like to go on a Sombing mission, to understand and perhaps to sym- 
pathize with the role of the echelons of paper workers, to wonder at the faith of 
the air commanders. Assessment of the achievement of air strikes receives con- 
scientious review: for the rrost part, tactical operations were effective, strategic in- 
effective. Lessons for presen= air war planners are numberless: sudden paralysis of 
a nation by strategic bombardment is a myth; air maneuvers are among the most 
unpredictable, even unreliable, of all military operations; the mightiest air efforts 
are sometimes whally abortive; successful strategic bombing requires return after 
return to the same target; wichout long and intensive training for specific assign- 
ments air crews are inept; yet, withal, successful ground operations are inordinately 
costly and slow, if not impossible, until friendly air power gains air superiority over 
the enemy. The authors hold back no trutas; their volume, dwells more on failure 
than on success. The startling inflation of American claims of enemy aircraft de- 
stroyed is explored; actual enemy losses in the air were twenty per cent or less of 
our claims. The writers free y remark on the “incredibly naive report” of the office 
of AC/AS, Intelligence, on October 18, 1943. The bases and practices of evalua- 
tion of combat reports are prcperly questicned. The importance of the presence of 
hard-headed, unsentimental sxeptics within the circle of top air officers is seen, 
The account of the Air Forces Antisubmarine Command illuminates the funda- 
mental conflict between the Air Forces and Navy Air. From start to finish the 
record is impartially given. 

But the frustrating histcry of the AAF in 1943 cannot be viewed as a thing 
apart—1943 must be judged by the momentous payoff events of 1944. The ex- 
ceedingly rich sources have been competently tapped by the authors. Seventy-one 
pages of notes contain a thorcugh documentation of the text, citing records rang- 
ing from the squadron to Roosevelt and Churchill. An appendix lists the Eighth 
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Air Force heavy bomber missions during the period. There are maps, a glossary 
of air terms, and a satisfactory index. 


University of California, Berkeley W. N. Davis, yr. 


OKINAWA: THE LAST BATTLE. By Roy E. Appleman, James M. Burns, Rus- 
sell A, Gugeler, and John Stevens. [United States Army in World War II: The 
War in the Pacific.] (Washington: Historical Division, Department of the 
Army. 1948. Pp. xxii, 529. $6.00.) 


Tue conquest of Okinawa was the final battle of the Second World War. As 
such it represents the ultimate development of American techniques of amphibious 
warfare, as well as of methods employed by the War Department to obtain his- 
torical coverage of operations. The first factor gives the campaign much of its in- 
terest; the second explains the appearance of the history of the last battle as the 
first of a projected thirty-two volumes of official operational history. 

Okinawa is an impressive work, beautifully produced and illustrated, detailed 
in coverage, clear in style. Although written in a time when public relations be- 
tween the armed forces were not always smooth, service tensions emerge only in a 
few incidental phrases, e.g., the reference (p. 62) to United States naval forces as 
the “Allied fleet.” The volume is a credit both to the authors and to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

The book opens with a balanced approach, conforming to the facts of the ap- 
prpach of our forces to the island. Over-all American planning and the Navy’s role 
in transporting, landing, and protecting the Tenth Army are well described. Cov- 
er: ge of enemy preparations is somewhat less complete: these are well treated on 
thr | local level, but there is no mention of the basic “Ten” plan and its reorganiza- 
tio. of the Japanese air forces, nor of “Kikusui” operation which planned for their 
expenditure in large-scale suicide attacks. The extreme weakness of Japan’s sur- 
face) fleet dating from Leyte Gulf is not made clear. The statement (p. 100) that 
the Yamato was sunk before she “ever fired her main batteries” is incorrect. 

An essential factor in the writing of military history is an appropriate respect 
for the enemy, and this the authors have in full measure. The treatment of Jap- 
anese resistance is remarkably full. Indeed, General Ushijima seems to carry off 
the honors of the campaign, his estimates of the situation, of United States plans, 
and of his own ‘capabilities contrasting favorably with our own. American intelli- 
gence appears to have been weak: fora month after landing the unreasonable ob- 
jectives assigned our troops showed small understanding of the quality of Jap- 
anese defenses; imminent Japanese withdrawal was predicted just before their 
greatest counterattack, and counterattack while withdrawal from the Shuri line 
was in progress. American tactics appear to have been inflexible, the infantry at- 
tacking daily at ogoo following artillery preparation. Night attacks, invariably 
successful, were never made in strength; the word seems never to have reached the 
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high command, and the infantryman who observed following a successful sur- 
prise that the Japanese “had better hold reveille a little earlier” might well have 
broadened the applicatior of his statement. ; 

Such frankness regarcing unpalatable facts is wholly admirable, especially in 
an official history. But frankness itself raises problems in a volume so largely narra- 
tive in plan. Three officers, relieved of their commands during battle, are mentioned 
by name. To this reviewer it is not clear that all three reliefs were justified; in fair- 
ness, should there not be a firm statement? Similarly, the conclusions regarding . 
intelligence and tactics noted above are inferential rather than explicit. The bal- 
ancing of narrative and .nterpretation is never easy, and admittedly the position 
of the historian in uniferm is ambivalent. But history must ultimately render 
judgments, and it is difficult to feel that later comers will be better qualified to at- 
tempt this than are the present authors. i 

A similar basic quest.on arises regarding the balance in treatment of infantry 
and other arms. Detailed. accounts of infantry action occupy the body of the book; 
despite a chapter on tact:cs and another on events behind the lines, much remains 
unexplained. What kind of control did the Tenth Army exercise over daily op- 
erations? How was the zcmmunications net organized? Where was the artillery 
emplaced? How did a commander request artillery fire (or naval gunfire, or air 
strikes), and how long did he have to wait? How was air support controlled? 
Who provided it? How scod was it? The air question is a fundamental one owing 
to differing AAF and Navy-Marine doctrine for close support, and it is the foot- 
soldier’s verdict, not the aviator’s list of tonnages and sorties, that is meaningful. 
One may hope that an assessment will be forthcoming elsewhere in the series, per- 
haps in the Leyte volume where the AAF Evaluation Board report provides a point 
of departure. ; 

The fifty-four maps are magnificeat but again relate principally to infantry 
action. Would it not be possible in some instances to show the location and lines 
of fire of artillery and Are-support ships? Why not maps and/or flow charts of 
the logistic establishmen- at various stages of the campaign indicating location and 
capacity of beaches, por:s, dumps, and roads? Teamwork by all branches of both 
services was the keynote of Central Pacific warfare; in its immense complexity it 
has never been well explained to the public, and if it is not done in this history it 
probably never will be. The “value to the thoughtful citizen,” mentioned as a 
major purpose of the se-ies, makes the need for explanation and analysis the more 
vital. 

Within its limits, O%aawa could hardly be better. Nevertheless this reviewer 
hopes that forthcoming volumes will sacrifice some narrative detail for increased 
` critical comment and wil. give more attention to events behind the skirmish line. 
If this can be done wi-hout sacrifice of the high standard already achieved, the 
series will be a monument. 


Swarthmore College James A, Frerp, JR, 
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THE AUDIENCIA OF NEW GALICIA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
A STUDY IN SPANISH COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. By J. H. Parry, 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1949. Pp. 204. $3.00.) 


Tue audiencia of New Galicia was located in a district far removed from the 
center of the viceregal government of New Spain. For this reason and because of 
the general tendency observed in such bodies to extend the area of their jurisdic- 
tion, it did not limit itself to strictly judicial functions but embraced those which 
the author describes in these words: “Certainly the audiencia of New Galicia 
from time to time exercised independent powers of legislation in minor matters, 
controlled public works, made emergency appropriations for military and execu- 
tive needs, provided for exploration and defence, created new offices to meet new 
necessities and appointed candidates to vacant offices already existing” (p. 12). 

The well-known facts about the conquest of New Galicia are recalled in the 
volume, and the creation of the audiencia in 1548 in order to restore order and 
justice to this province, which up to that time had not enjoyed a good government. 

The book is well conceived and documented. In addition to published sources 
there are many citations of documents from the Archivo General de Indias, but 
none from the archives of Guadalajara. This omission is explained by the fact that 
although the archive of public instruments (Sección de Libros de Gobierno) 
would have been most useful to the author, its documents insofar as this section 
is concerned date from the seventeenth century and therefore do not fall within 
the chronological limits set for this monograph. 

Parry discusses successively the function of the audiencia with regard to the 
Indians, the conquistadores, and the church. The first part of the book relates to 
the period prior to 1572, and the second part to the subsequent years up to 1600. 
This division corresponds to the historical event of the reorganization of the au- 
diencia, which took place in 1572, in which it advanced from an audiencia sub- 
ordinated judicially to the audiencia of Mexico to that of a royal audiencia and 
chancery subject to the Council of the Indies and from 1574 presided over by a 
governor-president. 

The author points out that the authority of this audiencia extended over a vast 
territory which comprised the present Mexican states of Jalisco, Nayarit, Colima, 
and Aguascalientes, and parts of Sinaloa, Zacatecas, Durango, Guanajuato, Queré- 
taro, and San Luis Potosí. 

Much attention is paid to the institutional details of the functioning of the 
audiencia, but fortunately the author has been pleased to present also some aspects 
of the social background of the life of the province. 

This is, in my opinion, a study discreetly and adequately presented. 


Museo Nacional de Historia, Mexico SILVIO ZAVALA 
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DAVID CURTIS DE FOREST AND THE REVOLUTION OF BUENOS 
AIRES, By Benjamin Keen, Associate Professor of History, West Virginia 
University. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1947. Pp. 186. $3.00.) 


Ir is refreshing to encounter a volume that is as spirited as it is scholarly. In 
this biographical study of David Curtis De Forest, the author draws a lively por- 
trait of the adventures and activities of an early nineteenth century Yankee whose 
“career was a veritable embodiment of the contribution of the United States to the 
winning of Argentine incependence.” Born in Connecticut in 1774, De Forest ex- 
. emplified the same spirit of enterprise and self-reliance that nerved others of his 
generation to endure the hardships and perils of the western frontier. In 1800 he 
determined, as he said, to take to the sea “as a common Sailor and depend only 
on my own exertions, for future promotions.” This vigorous resolution, coupled 
with a daring spirit, furn.shes the key to De Forest's career and explains his rise to 
affluence and prominence 

After several bold ver.tures to the closed coasts of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies, late in 1806 De Forest reached Buenos Aires and, despite the prohibitions 
against foreigners, established himself as a commission merchant. From that date 
his fortunes were closely related to that city. These were the turbulent years of the- 
disruption of Spanish auzkority, the rise of the revolutionary movement, and the 
achievement of Argentine independence. During this period, De Forest’s activities 
present a curious mixture of self-interest and idealism. He reaped large profits 
from his commercial enterorises (both legal and illicit), and from the privateering 
business in which he engaged at the close of the War of 1812; at the same time, he 
advocated the republican faith and served the patriot cause. In 1812, he was 
granted the title of hono-ary citizen of the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata 
in recognition of his patriotism. In 1818, he was appointed consul general of the 
new republic to the United States. Although De Forest failed to secure official 
recognition from the administration, his mission was not a complete failure, for 
he did much to publicize and thus further the Argentine cause. 

It is clear from the evidence of De Forest’s own papers that the mainspring 
of his actions was the pursuit of profit; but his strong, adventurous bent gives a 
dash of excitement to h.s doings that lifts them above the humdrum level of the 
countinghouse. More tkaa this, he was no mere money-grubbing commerçant, 
for, unlike some of his countrymen a century later, he entered warmly into the life 
of Buenos Aires. Significantly he frequently signed himself “Don Cortes De 
Forest”; he had a wide c:rcle of friends, including such leaders as Rivadavia and 
Larrea; he contributed books to the library of the city and, before leaving the 
country, turned over his country estate for the endowment of the Academy of the 
Union of the South. Upon his return to the United States, he evidenced his faith 
in inter-American co-operation by encouraging young Argentinians to come to 
this country for commercial training. His biography thus furnishes another frag- 
ment in the background of the Monroe Doctrine, suggesting that commercial and 
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cultural contacts, as well as political sympathies, had a part in determining this 
country’s policy. 

Mr. Keen has presented his materials with skill, combining capable scholar- 
ship with a trenchant style. The most original part of his study deals with De 
Forest’s business activities in Buenos Aires; one might wish that he had amplified 
these chapters and furnished more detail on De Forest’s commercial contacts and 
transactions. But as the title indicates, the author’s interest was centered on De 
Forest’s relation to the revolution of Buenos Aires, He is to be congratulated upon 
an achievement which shows real historical imagination. 


Hunter College Dororuy BURNE GOEBEL 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, AND 
YUCATAN. By John L. Stephens. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Richard L. Predmore. In two volumes. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press. 1949. Pp. xx, 346; xiv, 4or. $10.00.) 


WHEN it first appeared, in 1841, this most readable and archaeologically and 
historically very important book of travel immediately became a best seller. It 
went through twelve editions within a period of three months; the twelfth was re- 
issued several times. In spite, however, of the large number of copies printed, it 
has never been an easy book to find, and of recent years greatly increased interest 
in Latin America and in the ancient Maya ruins has resulted in draining the rare- 
book market almost dry. Thus, in bringing out the present excellent reprint, Pro- 
fessor Predmore and the Rutgers University Press have filled a long-felt want. 

In 1839, Stephens, already a seasoned traveler and well-known author, was 
sent by President Van Buren as a special envoy to the Central American Republic, 
which then consisted of the present states of Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. It is certain that diplomacy was not his sole, nor per- 
haps even his principal, objective, for he was accompanied by the English artist 
Frederick Catherwood, whose beautiful drawings add so much to the interest of 
the work. At all events, the confused civil strife incident to the dissolution of the 
Republic made it impossible for him to find a responsible government, and the 
pair set out on a series of long and often hazardous journeys to every ancient site 
of which they could get wind. Their adventures make fascinating reading. Van 
Wyck Brooks, indeed, has said that Stephens was the greatest of American travel 
writers. His comments upon the stirring events of that troublous time and upon 
the life and customs of the Central Americans are valuable historical and sociologi- 
cal source material. The vivid descriptions of the many ruined Maya cities raised so 
great an interest in the antiquities of the New World that Stephens has with rea- 
son often been called the father of American archaeology. And Catherwood’s 
meticulously accurate drawings, with Stephens’ acute and detailed observations, 
render the two volumes of the greatest service to archaeologists, for many of the 
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buildings and the hieroglyphic inscriptions there recorded have since been de- 
stroyed. . 

In a brief introduction, Professor Predmore sketches Stephens’ short but fruit- 
ful life. He has also corrected the originally ill-edited text, has supplied useful 
historical notes, and rectified various misspellings of place names. With very few 
exceptions—and these of pictures of little interest—all Catherwood’s illustrations 
are faithfully reproduced. It is much to be hoped that Incidents of Travel in Yuca- 
tan, which chronicies a second expedition by the same pair, may also be reprinted. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington A. V. Kipper 
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ENVIRONMENTAL FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By Derwent 
Whittlesey, Professor of Geography, Harvard University. (New York, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1949, pp. xiii, 160, $2.25.) This book is a courageous and pioneer effort 
to bridge the gulf which practice has misguidedly established between history and 
geography in American education. In theory both disciplines would admit their close 
dependence on each other; yet in fact the geographers have tended to disregard change 
over anything short of geologic time, while the historians, after a cursory acknowledg- 
ment of its existence, have proceeded to take the physical environment for granted. As 
a generous and much-needed integration, Professor Whittlesey has written this volume 
for his Harvard colleagues in History I. Its purpose is to describe briefly the “suc- 
cessive stages on which the drama of European life has been played” and the “sig- 
nificance of the natural conditions in the sequence.” After a preliminary analysis of 
Europe as the habitat of Western civilization and a background chapter on the east- 
ern Mediterranean as the “anteroom” of European history, there follow four surveys 
of the European environment on the threshold of the Middle Ages, thé discoveries, the 

. industrial revolution, and “Tomorrow.” In the first view a tripartite division of Europe 
is adopted (Mediterranean, northwest, and central Europe) which is employed 
throughout, and each section contains an initial picture of Europe in the Landschaft 
tradition on the eve of the change in question, an analysis of the forces working to 
change the environment, and a summary of the changes effected. This arrange- 
ment provides a useful pattern for what is really the climax of the book: the Europe 
of tomorrow. Here Professor Whittlesey, as if conscious of the blight which unrelieved 
description has traditionally laid on geographic teaching and writing, describes the 
contemporary natural environment of Europe (whose origins in a series of historical 
expansions have just been set forth) as a basis for speculation. Wisely stressing change 
rather than stability as the keynote, he surveys the future of “mother Europe” whose 
offspring, Western civilization, seems at last to have outgrown the “nursery,” leaving 
mother “to find its new place in a world it no longer guides.” The values of this 

‘pioneer work (only Wright’s Geographical Basis has tried to do the same thing) are 
to be found in the author’s rare and provocative ability to philosophize and generalize. 
The study of the European natural environment is kept constantly in a modern focus, 
with the elements of change balancing the purely descriptive, stable factors in the 
story. Its weaknesses are mostly inseparable from its original purpose. To provide in 
supplementary reading of less than 150 pages a survey of this scope necessitates cursory 
treatment. One could wish for more factual illustrations (of the sort Darby used in 
his Historical Geography of England) and possibly a few more dates to pin the narra- 
tive down in time. The author is more at home with the economic impact of the en- 
vironment; its political implications could be emphasized. Why, for instance, does 
the ruler of the Palatinate become an Elector so early in German history? Occasionally 
the proportions seem open to question. Why, on page 89, in view of the basic theme 
of the book, is the first expansion of Europe into the larger world so hastily examined? 
And finally, to this myopic academic at least, the maps seemed unnecessarily fuzzy 
and murky and drawn on a variety of projections whose respective values might well 
have been explained to the layman. But the book represents a gesture of reconciliation 
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which has been long overcuz, of mutual profit to historians, geographers, and their 
student victims, T. C. MENDENHALL, Yale University 


ACTES DU CONGRÈS HISTORIQUE DU CENTENAIRE DE LA RÉVOLUTION 
DE 1848. [Comité français ces Sciences historiques.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1949, pp. xiii, 433, 600 fr.) This volume contains thirty-six of the papers 
which were read at the mectings held at Paris from March 30 to April 4, 1948, to com- 
memorate the revolutions cf 1848, Thirty-eight others are listed but were not received 
in time to publish, The published papers are divided into four main groups, In the 
first group, on questions of general interest, the most stimulating is that of Labrousse: 
“1848, 1830, 1789. Comment naissent les révolutions.” His survey of the relation of 
preceding economic crises zo the outbreak of the three revolutions is followed by the 
discussion, which was sometimes critical but generally favorable to his position. The 
next group is on method and sources. One of them simply lists the principal collections 

+ of manuscript sources in Par.s for the history of the Second Republic. The major essay 
in this section is that on m2thod in modern history by Morazé. After an oversharp 
criticism of archivists and archives, he attempts to convince his audience that as 1848, 
the middle of the nineteertk. century, marked the transition to the statistical phase of 
our civilization, the primary documentation of its historians must be statistics. The 
third group of papers is on the crisis of 1848 outside of France: England, Baden, Bel- 
gium, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Serbia, Czechoslovakia. Through them all runs a rel- 
atively new emphasis on social and economic factors, especially in those areas where, 
except for Greenfield's picacer work on Lombardy, nationalism has tended to monop- 
olize our attention. It is nct easy to pick out individual papers in this group for special 
attention, Perhaps the most interesting are those on Belgium in 1848 (J. Dhondt), on 
the social work of the Roman Republic of 1849 (G. Bourgin), and on the social and 
agrarian problems in Polaac (Mme. N. Gasiorowska and S. Kieniewiez, respectively), 
In the fourth group, on the crisis of 1848 in France, nearly all the studies are of minor 
details or of single departments, the exception being one on the attitude of the Cath- 
olics toward the labor preb.em in 1848, They will interest the specialist, as they sup- 
plement the studies of French local history that have been appearing, especially in the 
journal devoted to the Revclution of 1848. 

Lawrence D. STEEFEL, University of Minnesota 


COLLECTION DU CENTENAIRE DE LA REVOLUTION DE 1848. (Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1948.) HIPPOLYTE CARNOT ET LE MINISTERE DE 
L'INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE DE LA II° REPUBLIQUE (24 FEVRIER-5 JUILLET 
1848). By Paul Carnot. (Pp. 83, 80 fr.) RASPAIL. By Georges Duveau. (Pp. 62, 80 
fr.) A LYON, EN 1848: LES VORACES. By Justin Godart, (Pp. 70, 80 fr.) LES 
ECRIVAINS DEVANT LA REVOLUTION DE 1848: LAMARTINE, HUGO, 
LAMENNAIS, GEORGE SAND, MICHELET, BERANGER. By Jean Pommier. (Pp. 
77, 80 fr.) LAMENNAIS ET LA DÉMOCRATIE. By René Rémond. (Pp. 76, 80 fr.) 
These booklets offer sympathetic accounts of men and movements identified with the 
Revolution of 1848. Though no attempt is made to bring out new interpretations, the 
treatment of personalities szems to incline toward a mild rehabilitation of the reputa- 
tions concerned. Mr. Ren? Rémond in his account of Lamennais endeavors to portray 
his hero as a republican end a Christian who was the champion of the poor, the 
enemy of intolerance, ard the opponent of a state socialism that would enslave the 
worker. Hippolyte Carnct, as described by Paul Carnot, was an able exponent of the 
state-supported system of free education that would train females as well as males. 
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Despite his political downfall, in 1848, Carnot lived to see the greater part of his pro- 
gram enacted during the Third Republic. Raspail, according to Georges Duveau, un- 
fortunately lived long enough to see himself regarded as a dangerous radical by the 
French bourgeoisie. Parisian leader and proclaimer of the Second Republic, he won the 
enmity also of the workers, who, disgruntled by the failure of 1848, deserted him for 
extremists like Blanqui. Though he lived to be elected to the senate of the United 
French Republic, this republican patriarch and scientist was to the day of his death 
regarded as a firebrand—a reputation he did not deserve. In a booklet that contains 
thumbnail sketches of six literary figures of 1848, Jean Pommier gives us a fairly good 
picture of their activities by limiting his treatment to that year, Lamennais and Lamar- 
tine, anxious to participate in the events of that day and disillusioned by the outcome, 
are contrasted with Béranger and Michelet, who, though less responsible for the revo- 
lution in February, did their best to avoid participation in what they regarded as 
partisan politics. George Sand is described as a propagandist for the Republic as op- 
posed to the National Assembly. She also seems to have had early premonitions of the 
rise of Bonapartism as a result of the Revolution. Justin Godart, in his treatment of 
Lyon in 1848, describes the role of the worker in the Revolution of 1848. He contends 
that the proletariat in the city were not extremists. There were no “June Days” in 
Lyon. An account of unemployed foreign workers is given and, in that connection, 
the impromptu invasion of Savoy by liberators from Lyon is included. These interest- 
ing summaries could have been even more useful if bibliographies had been included. 
FRANKLIN C. Parm, University of California, Berkeley 


EXPLORER OF THE HUMAN BRAIN: THE LIFE OF SANTIAGO RAMON Y 
CAJAL (1852-1934). By Dorothy F. Cannon. (New York, Henry Schuman, 1949, 
pp. xv, 303, $4.00.) The historical approach to science presents difficulties of a unique 
nature: technically unequipped, the ordinary historian lacks the necessary competence, 
while the scientist often lacks the requisite background and interest, It is a measure 
of the success of the scientific endeavor and of the recognition of the importance of 
this endeavor that the history of science has become a thriving activity in its own 
right. To the nontechnical layman, the presentation of natural science is apt to be 
more successful than that of the physical, being better suited to the descriptive ap- 
proach and less dependent upon acquaintance with an elaborate and intricate sym- 
bolism. This life of Ramón y Cajal—more simply, Cajal—gives an adequate account 
of his contribution to biological science. The title is somewhat too narrow, for Cajal 
was a histologist and his investigations dealt with the morphology of the whole ner- 
vous system, in which field he was a pioneer. The infinite capacity for taking pains, 
sometimes equated with genius, is well brought out in this biography, as well as the 
importance of technique—in his case the elaboration of successful staining methods 
which made possible Cajal's discoveries. Outwardly, Cajal's career might appear as a 
record of the smoothly steady progress and growing recognition of a man whose whole 
activity was centered in the quiet life of the laboratory. To be sure, success did even- 
tually come to Cajal and his life was crowned by an Indian summer such as any 
scholar or scientist might envy, but the process was a slow and arduous one. The for- 
titude of Cajal's character emerges throughout his life; it enabled him, together with 
his physique, to survive the brutalities of his early education (a process calculated to 
weed out any but the most fit and sturdy) and the ruthless suppression of his initial and 
strong artistic bent. The background of the Spanish scene during Cajal’s life—a pic- 
ture drawn in attenuated colors that barely make it come to life—is an important 
part of the story. Cajal's views on society and politics, while broadly liberal, were 
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essentially rudimentary. He did fire to enthusiasm some of his own students, but of 
his ambition to put Spain on the scientific map there remained little more than his 
own accomplishments. To his own countrymen, for a long time, his activity in com- 
peting with European scientists seemed largely presumptuous. Ever since she ex- 
pelled her Moslem conquerors Spain has not participated in any real sense in the 
scientific life of the West. This sketch follows fairly closely Cajal’s own Recuerdos de 
mi vida, which receives litle more than passing mention. The faithfulness to Spanish 
usage need not have been carried to the length of concealing Bordeaux under the 
comparatively little known Burdeos. 
René ALBRECHT-CARRÉ, Barnard College, Columbia University 


THE INSIDE STORY OF UNRRA: AN EXPERIENCE IN INTERNATIONALISM. 
By Marvin Klemme. (New York, Lifetime Editions, 1949, pp. xi, 307. $3.00.) The 
author, a Yale graduate in forestry, living in Oregon, had traveled widely in Europe, 
China, and the Philippines, before the war, He might therefore have been expected to 
write a well-organized book recording his two and a balf years with UNRRA instead 
of airing his favorite grievances, criticisms, and personal opinions. As one man's point 
of view based largely on the diary he kept of his own experience, parts are vivid and 
presumably accurate. These sections of the narrative have the quality of a series of still 
photographs, rather than the color and meaning of a Breughel painting. Certainly 
this book is not an air map. or even a panorama of an international operation on an 
unprecedented scale as the title suggests. It is extremely uneven. Two of the best 
chapters are those entitled “Persecuted D).P.’s Are Sent to Sweden” and “D.P. For- 
estry Operations.” Here the author had lived through the experiences and takes the 
reader with him. The weakest chapters are those generalizing on UNRRA organiza- 
tion, program, 'and performance. The research needed for these subjects is nowhere 
evident. Two chapters on subjects which were not UNRRA responsibilities could well 
have been omitted: “Jewist Treatment in Pre-War Germany” and “The Displaced 
Germans.” Only six pages were given to the extraordinarily fine schools and vocational 
workshops together. Each merited a full chapter. Because of his own frustration over 
not accomplishing what he saw needed to be done, the author seems to have missed 
the miracle of the whole thing, namely, that UNRRA actually did care for the people 
who needed it. The real history of UNRRA remains to be published, It will carry a 
bibliography. ELIZABETH G. GARDINER, Nashville, Tennessee 


ARTICLES 


Davo FeLLMaAN, Doctoral Dissertations in Political Science in Preparation at American Universi- 
ties, Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. , 

Beatrice F. HysLor. Les travaux historiques américains de 1939 à 1947. Bull. Soc. d’hist. mod., 
Jan., Apr., 1947 (pub. 1949). 

Parker WokLeY. Current National Bibliographies, I. Lib. of Cong. Quar. Jour., Aug. 

Marc BrocH. Apologie pour l'histoire ou métier d'historien. Cahiers des Annales, 1947, no. 3. 

FRANKLIN L. Baumer. Intellectual History and Its Problems. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 

Grotto Brunt Roccia. Il pensierc scientifico e la concezione sociale. Nuova riv. stor., Jan., 1949. 

Sato W. Baron. The Impact of the Revolution of 1848 on Jewish Emancipation. Jewish Social 
Stud., July. 

Werner J. Cannan. Frontiers between East and West in Europe. Geog. Rev., Oct. 

WaLbo Grrrorp LELAND. The Role and Work of UNESCO. Am. Assoc. Univ. Prof. Bull., Sum- 
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Ancient History! 
T. Robert S. Broughton 


HOW THE GREEKS BUILT CITIES, By R. E. Wycherley. (New York, Macmillan, 
1949, pp. xxi, 228, $4.50.) Many years ago Professor Wycherley compiled a most sat- 
isfactory index to Pausanias (Volume V of the Loeb edition). The introductory pages 
quite appropriately recall the modus describendi of his famous Greek predecessor. But 
this account of How the Greeks Built Cities is not merely a revised edition of the Tour 
of Greece, The treatment is genetic. Although the cities of the mainland in the fifth 
century receive greater attention, the author wanders freely in time and in space to ob- 
tain evidence for his sober generalizations. Wycherley hopes, “incidentally,” that his 
“treatment will relate architecture more closely to Greek life.’ This is the real con- 
tribution, the hope fulfilled, He admits that he has neglected some of the elements of 
city construction, and that in no particular is his presentation exhaustive. But he has 
offered an interpretation adequately documented, an illuminating synthesis of civic 
architectural growth. The Hellenic polis is described as the architectural answer to 
needs and desiderata. The development was gradual and uneven, reflecting in ma- 
terial structures the innumerable Hellenic ways of life. Certain elements, to be sure, 
were found in almost all cities: acropolis, agora, temples, theater, gymnasium, and 
walls. But they were built and adorned only when and where the citizens wished 
them. In ascribing to foreign types or to pre-Hellenic models the sources of inspira- 
tion for the Hellenic builders, Wycherley is extremely cautious: “. . . the Hellenic 
city was in the main a new thing; its creators had to begin near the beginning, though 
traditions and survivals provided a nucleus.” A chapter on Greek houses compensates 
for the author’s failure to include more than a bibliographical note on sepulchral 
monuments. He returns, however, to the guidance of Pausanias in a final chapter on 
fountain buildings. The book is well written and clearly printed. Its fifty-two figures 
and sixteen plates are admirably selected and executed. The notes, bibliographical and 
informative, are most adequate. In the effort to attract both the general reader and 
the specialist, the author may not satisfy either completely. But he has produced an 
excellent and refreshing introduction to his subject. 

J. J. Van Nosrranp, University of California, Berkeley 


DEDICATIONS FROM THE ATHENIAN AKROPOLIS: A CATALOGUE OF 
THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE SIXTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES B.C. Edited 
by Antony E. Raubitschek, with the collaboration of Lilian H. Jeffery. (Cambridge, 
Archaeological Institute of America, 1949, pp. xv, 545, $15.00.) This luxurious volume 
has 393 inscriptions and about 400 excellent illustrations. Most have been published, 
but it is helpful to have a complete collection with better texts. It is a matter for regret 
that dedications from other parts of Athens and from Attica are not included. The 
commentary is meticulous, and the bibliography almost too detailed. I am glad to see 
Pittakis not spelt Pittakys or Pyttakis, In many cases the text is better than in the re- 
cent book of Friedlander, Epigrammata, though Friedlánder's use of the correct koppa 
for Raubitschek’s consistent kappa (pp. 5, 358; Friedlander, p. 19 and elsewhere) is 
much to be preferred. Nearly fifty years ago I took a squeeze of two inscriptions which 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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Roberts published separately ut which fit together, as Raubitschek knows, but he 
shows no illustration. Roberis thought that this fifth century inscription had a closed 
eta and Raubitschek' (p. 8, n> reference to Roberts, p. 64, note on 24a or to L.G. 12, 48; 
that to p. 247 is wrong) beieves that an epsilon was changed from eta. My squeeze 
definitely shows an epsilon with traces of an iota cut by dittography from the previous 
iota before the epsilon. In no. 54, the fragment at the right should be in the middle. 
Friedlander (p. 118) has a etter restoration of no. 148 which makes a metrical line, 
whereas Raubitschek’s does not. In no. 178, a reference to Payne, Necrocorinthia (p. 
345), and Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase Painters (pp. 1 ff.) (cited with wrong title on 
p. 363), would have been in crder. Nos, 317 ff. give no reference to the inscription on 
tripod bases discovered and published by Robinson (4.J.P., XXVIII [1907], 427). 
Stevens is soon to publish ar article on “The Poros Tripods of the Acropolis.” No. 
329, cite also Picard, L’Ac-opole, p. 21; Cook, Zeus, III, 1106; B.C., LXI (1937), 
443 ff, figs. 6, 7; L.G. 12, no. 24, 14 £; and on altars cf. now Yavis’ Greek Altars 
(1949). To marble basins (ap. 369 ff.) add an unpublished fragment with part of an 
inscription on the rim at the University of Mississippi. For no. 374 cf. Schrader, 
Marmorbildwerke, pp. 325 fL; 1.G., 12, 739. This is an important publication for students 
of Athenian history and archaeology. 
Davin M. Rosinson, University of Mississippi 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


WiLiiam A. Irwin. The Orjentelist as Historian. Jour. Near East. Stud., Oct. 

Harotp H. Nexson. Certain Reliefs at Karnak and Medinet Habu and the Ritual of Amenophis. 
1bid., July, Oct. 

CLAUDE F. A, SCHAEFFER. Chronologie et origine de la civilization du bronze ancien de Chypre. 
Rev. archéol., Apr. 

J. A. O. Larsen. The Origin amd Significance of the Counting of Votes. Class. Philol., July. 

R. Meres. A Note on Athenian Imperialism. Class. Rev., May. 

LioneL Pearson, Callisthenes in -he Zenon Papyri. Class. Philol., July. 

Hans Scuarrer, INQSTHP KAI EITYHTHS. Mus. Helvet., VI., fasc. 1. 

Pierro RoMANELLI. Le origini ci Roma: i dati cella ricerca archeologica, Capitolium, Mar. 

Henry T. RoweLL. The “Campanian” Origin of Cn. Naevius and Its Literary Attestation. 
Memoirs Am. Acad. Rome, XTX 

Liy Ross TayLor and T, Rogerr S. BrovcHron. The Order of the Consuls’ Names in the Yearly 
Lists. Ibid. 

T. Rosert S. BRoucnron. More Notes on Roman Magistrates. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXIX. 

Jérôme Carcopino. Un ami de la verité, Rev. hist, July. 

J. P. V. D. Barspon. Long-Term Commands at the End of the Republic. Class. Rev., May. 

Max Trev. Zur Clementia Caesa-s. Mus. Helvet., Y, fasc. 4. i 

Jean BÉRENGER, Le refus du pouvcir. Ibid., fasc. 3. 

Jacques Scuwarrz. L'ombre d'Antoine et les débuts du principat. Ibid. 

Mary Wuire Sincer. The Proolem of Octavia Minor and Octavia Maior, Trans, Am. Philol. 
Assoc., UXXEX. 

Denis van BercHem. Cynthia cu la carrière contrariée. Essai sur la condition sociale des poètes 
latins. Mus. Helvet., V., fasc. 3. 

Inez Scorr Ryperc. The Procession of the Ara Pacis, Memoirs Am. Acad. Rome, XIX. 

James H. Oxrver. On Edict II ard the Senatus Consultum at Cyrene. Ibid. 

Ernestine F. Leon. The Imbxcillizas of the Emperor Claudius. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 
LXXIX. 

Mason Hammonp. The Tribunicicn Day from Domitian through Antoninus: A Re-examination. 
Memoirs Am, Acad. Rome, XTX. 

Cepric Yeo. The Overgrazing of Eanch-Lands in Ancient Italy. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXIX. 

PIERRE LAMBRECHTS. La colonae du dieu-cavalier au géant et le culte des sources en Gaule. 
Latomus, Apr. 
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O, and J. TarraneL. L'oppidum du Cayla, commune de Mailhac (Aude). Rev. archéol., Apr. 
Erias J. Biekerman. The Name of Christians. Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 


R. D. Ricnarpson. Eastern and Western Liturgies: The Primitive Bases of Their Later Differ- 
ences, Ibid. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND EPIGRAPHICAL ARTICLES 


I. J. Gets. The Date of the Cruciform Monument of Manistudu. Jour. Near East. Stud., Oct. 

Aumet Donmez and W, C. Brice. The Distribution of Some Varieties of Early Pottery in South- 
East Turkey. Iraq, Spring. . i 

E. Doveras Van Buren. The Cylinder Seals from Brak. Ibid. 

M. V. SeroN-WiLLIaMs. Palestinian Temples. Ibid. 

BARBARA Parker. Cylinder Seals from Palestine. Ibid. 

Oxrver Gurney, Texts from Dur-Kurigalzu, Ibid. 

Homer A. Thompson. Excavations in the Athenian Agora: 1948. Hesperia, July. 

Id. The Pedimental Sculpture of the Hephaisteion. Ibid. 

CuristopH CLarrmoNT, Ein Edikt Antiochos’ III. Mus. Helvet., V, fasc. 4. 

James H. OLiver. On Two Athenian Archons. Class. Philol., July. 


A. W. Van Buren. A Selection from the Antiquities at the American Academy in Rome. Memoirs 
Am. Acad. Rome, XIX. 


Lina Boroucmrova. Un nouveau monument de la déesse celto-romaine Epona. Rev. archéol., 
Apr. 
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EARLY SCOTLAND: THE PICTS, THE SCOTS, AND THE WELSH OF SOUTH- 
ERN SCOTLAND, By H. M. Chadwick. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1949, pp. xxix, 171, $4.00.) This work is the last production of Professor Chadwick 
and is published posthumously, the editor being his wife. Professor Chadwick has 

* here tackled one of the most difficult and one of the most contentious problems of 
British history. In his usual thorough style he has commenced by giving a rather 
complete account of the various sources available for a study of his subject and has 
made some extremely useful judgments on their value. Probably the most important 
part of the work is that relating to the Picts. Here he has followed, with modifica- 
tions, something of the line laid down earlier by Rhys and more recently by Hubert. 
It is interesting to note, however, that he does not believe that the Celtic invaders of 
the Late Bronze Age (ca. 1000 B.c.) were the people known in Ireland as the Cruithni. 
Instead he holds that the Goidelic-speaking invaders were partially absorbed by the 
natives, who largely adopted their language. Out of this group came the Picts. Some- 
what later, after 600 B.c., further Celtic invaders reached British shores. They spoke a 
labialized Celtic which was known to the Romans as Brythonic or British. Chadwick 
also points out that the Scots of Dalriada undoubtedly came originally from Scotland, 
later returning to set up their kingdom on the coast of Argyll. It was this small “Scot- 
tish” kingdom that eventually gave its name to Scotland. The author is also of the 
opinion that the Scottish invasion was made possible by support given from the British 
kingdoms in northern England ‘and southern Scotland. These kingdoms, rising after 
the departure of the Romans, formed the main bulwark against Pictish invasions. 
Like most of Professor Chadwick’s works, this book requires close attention, but the 
effort will be well rewarded. One usually feels that, whatever point the author ac- 
cepts, he has done so only after the most rigorous examination. We can but regret that 
he was not able to complete the full work for which he had laid the plans. 

W. Sranrorp Rew, McGill University 
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PRAGUE ESSAYS: PRESENTED BY A GROUP OF BRITISH HISTORIANS TO 
THE CAROLINE UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 
SIX-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. Edited by R. W. Seton-Watson. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1949, pp. 145, $3.50.) Six British scholars contributed to this 
volume which was to be prezented to the Charles University of Prague in April, 1948. 
Before the copy went to press, the Communist regime was established in Czecho- 
slovakia and the British inter-university committee canceled its arrangements for a 
representation at the university celebrations. It was, however, decided to proceed with 
the publication of the learned articles and the book appeared early in 1949. It is nec- 
essary to bear this in mind in order to understand why a brilliant appraisal of the 
heroic poetry of the Slavs >y Professor C. M. Bowra closes the studies relating to the 
history of medieval universi-ies and of Bohemia in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Its author had been chosen as the Oxford delegate to Prague, and it would 
have been his duty and privilege to present both the message of greeting and the 
volume of essays to the Kector Magnificus of the Charles University. Four eminent 
scholars have joined in eluc-dating various aspects of intellectual life during the late 
Middle Ages. Professor G. E. Potter has pointed out some characteristics of the four- 
teenth century, and Sir Meucice Powicke has written a comparative study of the three 
leading studia generalia, namely Paris, Bologna, and Oxford. These two contributions, 
both of them succinct and illuminating, set the framework for the two articles by 
Professor R. R. Betts, of whch the first is a sketch of academic life in Prague during 
the first sixty years of the existence of the university, while the second deals with the 
great debate in the universities of the fourteenth century concerning the universals. 
The true piéce de resistance is a masterly account of the activities of the Hussite dele- 
gates at the Council of Basel by Professor E. F. Jacob, well documented and drawn 
by an expert hand. The elizor, Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, has explained in gen- 
eral terms what the Char-es University has meant to the Czechs. His outline serves 
as a preface to the more: specific contributions from the pens of the distinguished 
medievalists and aptly cornzcts the past with the present day. 

OTAKAR ObLoz1LIk, Columbia University 


THE SPHERE OF SACRCBOSCO AND ITS COMMENTATORS. By Lynn Thorn- 
dike. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1949, pp. x, 496, $10.00.) This is a 
major contribution, one thar reflects again Professor Thorndike’s fine scholarship, his 
unique talent for understarding scientific texts, his patience and skill in preparing 
them for modern readers. The Sphere was for generations a basic text in the medieval 
university curriculum and to read and comprehend such a work opens a new world 
to a modern reader. Obviprsly this “fundamental elementary text in astronomy” and 
the commentaries it evoked contain much medieval foolishness, but more important 
is the abundance of sound fact and sane comment the medieval writers provide. If 
one emphasizes too strongly, and unfairly, such passages as the “Mantice vero species 
sunt quatuor” in Cecco d Ascoli's text (p. 346), he does violence to the high quality 
of the works as a whole. Let him rather ponder on such sections as those of Sacro- 
bosco himself (pp. 140-42) and Robertus Anglicus (pp. 242~46) where they speak of 
sun and moon, not, of coarse, with the correctness of a modern scientist, but neither 
with a credulous naiveté too often attributed to all medieval men. This book can- 
not in this restricted space -eceive the critical comment it deserves. This must be left 
for writers in more spechlized journals, The Latin texts, very carefully edited, and 
English translations are given for the Sphere of Sacrobosco and for the commentary 
of Robertus Anglicus, while the commentaries ascribed to Michael Scot, Cecco d’As- 
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coli, and an anonymous author have the Latin texts alone, as do supplementary sources 
given in five appendixes. There is an excellent-introduction in which Thorndike states 
his case for dating the Sphere early in the thirteenth century and explains how “Sacro- 
bosco wrote at just the right time to make a skillful combination of, and compromise 
between, the old literary astronomy of the twelfth-century translators from the Arabic, 
He welded together Macrobius and Ptolemy and frosted it over with Alfraganus, and 
his book stayed in style for five centuries.” 
Gray C, Boyce, Northwestern University 


FEUDAL INSTITUTIONS AS REVEALED IN THE ASSIZES OF ROMANIA: THE 
LAW CODE OF FRANKISH GREECE, Translation of the Text of the Assizes with 
a Commentary on Feudal Institutions in Greece and in Medieval Europe, by Peter W. 
Topping, Assistant Professor of History, University of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege. [Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of History, Third Series, 
Volume III.] (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949, pp. X, 192, $3.00.) 
This book was, originally, a dissertation, written under that good friend of medieval- 
ists and untiring worker in their behalf, the late Professor John L. LaMonte. A brief 
introduction sketches the historical background of the principality of Achaea (or 
Morea), of which the so-called Assizes of Romania were the feudal law code; the 
Assizes are written in the dialetto veneziano; they depict conditions in the thirteenth 
century; were compiled in the early fourteenth century; and survive in ten MSS. (the 
oldest and best dating from 1423), based directly or indirectly upon an official copy 
which was probably destroyed in the fires in the Venetian chancery in 1574 or 1577. 
In a commentary of some seventy pages Topping describes the feudal institutions of 
Morea, as revealed in the Assizes, making some apt comparisons and contrasts with 
conditions in Jerusalem and the Anglo-Norman and French states; these comparisons 
are instructive and there is no false padding. Little or no use is made, however, of the 
extensive Spanish materials from which some good illustrative texts might have been 
chosen. The style and presentation of the material are direct and straightforward in 
both the introduction and the commentary, which are also free from any forced at- 
tempts at originality. Topping is careful and trustworthy. In one place (p. 99), he 
does seem to give the impression that slavery did not exist in Morea in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, which is not so, and during the years of Frankish domina- 
tion Greek slaves were, of course, exported to Europe in considerable numbers, espe- 
cially to Catalonia and Italy, as shown by documents published by Miret y Sans, Rubió 
y Lluch, Iorga, and others, I think, too, that in his commentary Topping should have 
given rather more space to serfdom and a bit less to aids and incidents. Topping’s 
translation of the Assizes is very good indeed and very readable, He has given us an 
excellent book, intended, like the other books in this series, for students; and we may 
say of it, more or less with Catullus, “Go out into the world, little book, and do some 
good!” KennetH M. Setron, University of Manitoba 


REGESTA HISTORICO-DIPLOMATICA ORDINIS S. MARIAE THEUTONIC- 
ORUM, 1198-1525. Pars I, INDEX TABULARII ORDINIS S. MARIAE THEU- 
TONICORUM. REGESTEN ZUM ORDENSBRIEFARCHIV. Vol. I, 1198-1454. 
Pars II, REGESTA PRIVILEGIORUM ORDINIS S. MARIAE THEUTONICORUM 
REGESTEN DER’ PERGAMENT-URKUNDEN AUS DER ZEIT DES DEUT- 
SCHEN ORDENS. By Erich Joachim and Walther Hubatsch, (Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht, 1948, pp. xv, 392, 494, DM. 52,62.) The amazing fact about 
these volumes is that in Germany of today time and energy could be devoted to 
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them and that financial support was found to publish them. Joachim had done a 
considerable part of the wo-k before his death in 1923; other hands have completed 
the task. Scholars interested in the story of the Teutonic Knights will find these reg- 
isters indispensable, especially for the references to the unpublished materials of the 
Königsberg Archives, supp:emented by pertinent references to manuscripts now in 
the Archives of Danzig, Kulm, and Frauenburg. Hubatsch, now the director of the 
enterprise, indicates also the wider usefulness of the references for an understanding 
of the rule of the Teutonic Order in changing European developments, especially those 
of the later Middle Ages; the. relation of the Order to various political forces, to its 
own-commanderies, the Hense, popes, and councils. It is planned to have three vol- 
umes for the Ordensbriefarchiv Register. In the one now published, save for a single 
reference to the year 1198, the thirteenth century requires less than six pages, the four- 
teenth about thirty pages, wh-le some three hundred fifty-seven pages are used for the 
abundant records of 1400-1432. The volume for parchment manuscripts has far more 
references for the earlier tw> centuries but reflects also the richer supply of sources for 
the fifteenth century. A register of the correspondence of the masters general of the 
Order is also in preparation, as are the necessary indexes, without which such a work 
would be almost useless. In the register for privileges of the Order the editor has 
given an informing Nachwort. This certainly could have been made an introduction 
to good advantage, for in -te place at the end of the volume it may not be noticed 
even by a rather attentive reader. Although these works can profitably be consulted 
only by specialists, they wil, when finally completed, be essential tcols for research- 
ers in various fields of German history of the Middle Ages. ; 
i Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern University 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


H. S. Orrier. Edward Gibbon and the Making of His “Swiss History.” Durham Univ, Jour., 
Mar. 

MonrcomerY BeLcioN. Mandell Creighton. Theology, Oct. 

J. LesrocquoY. In memoriam: Gecrges Espinas, Rev. du Nord, Jan., 1949. 

Em5LE G. Léonard. Archives, bblothéques et oeuvres d'art en Italie durant la guerre. Rev, hist. 
July. 

Rosert Bourrucue. Bulletin hi:tcrique: Histoire de France au moyen âge [fin]. Ibid. 

P. Lemerze. Les VI" et VII?” Cenzrés internationaux d'études byzantines. Rev. hist., July. 

B. H. Sticuer van Batu. Dutch Tribal Problems. Speculum, July. 

Jose Marra Lacarra. Roncesvalles. Pirineos, July, 1948. 

Cu, Hicouner. Les Aznar: une tentative de groupement de comtés gascons et pyrénéens au 1x? 
sitcle. Ann, du midi, 1948, fasc. 1-2. 

Zycmunt WojciecHowskt. La “R=novatio Imperii” sous Otton III et la Pologne. Rev. Aist, Jan., 
1949. 

R. J. H. Jenxins. The Supposed Russian Attack on Constantinople: Evidence of the Pseudo- 
Symeon. Speculum, July. 

Antuony F. Czaykowski. The Congress of Gniezno in the Year 1000. Ibid. 

Pepro Puyo. La cultura pirenaica en la Alta Edad Media. Pirineos, July, 1948. 

EpMonp-RENE LABANDE, Louis F°* d'Anjou, la Provence et Marseille. Moyen âge, 1948, nos. 3-4. 

D. J. Carucarr Kine. The Taking of Le Krak des Chevaliers in 1271. Antiquity, June. 

J. CALMETTE. Documents d’histoire franco-catalane: I. La monarchie aragonaise et la campagne 
des Francais en Rousillon, 1472-75 [fin]. dan. du midi, 1948, nos. 3-4. 

AUBREY Gwynn. Henry of Lordon, Archbishop of London: A Study in Anglo-Norman State- 
craft, Studies, Sept. 

A. H. Burne. The Battle of Nev ll2's Cross. Durham Univ. Jour., June, 

PaoLo SAMBIN. La guerra del 1372-73 fra Venezia e Padova. Archivio Veneto, 1946-47 (publ. 
1948). 
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H. F, M. Prescorr. Some Pilgrims and Tourists of the Fifteenth Century. Durham Univ. Jour., 
Mar., 1948. 

Zyemunt Woyjciecuowsxi. Boleslas le Vaillant et la crise des relations polono-allemandes. Rev. 
occidentale, 1, no. 2. ; 

THapveus V. Tureya. Eugenius IV and the Crusade of Varna. Cath. Hist, Rev., Oct. 

Sven ULric Pate. Riksfórestándaren, rådet och den danska frågan våren 1504. Hist. Tidskrift 
(Sw.), 1949, no. I. 

Hyatmar Ruep HoLanD. The Newport Tower: Norse or English? [claims measurements based 
on Norse units]. Am. Scand. Rev., Autumn. 


INSTITUTIONAL, ECONOMIC, OR LEGAL 


Watrer ULLMANN. The Development of the Medieval Idea of Sovereignty. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 
1949. 

Ebcar W. Lacy. The Relation of Property and Dominion to the Law of Nature. Speculum, July. 

Canto M. CrroLLa. Encore Mahomet et Charlemagne. Annales, Jan., 1949. 

Y. Renovarp. Les consequences de la conquête de la Guienne par le roi de France pour le com- 
merce des vins. Ann, du midi, 1948, nos. 1-2. 

FERDINAND Lor. L'évolution des communes françaises. Rev. hist., Jan., 1949. 

Renée Dorner. Institutions médiévales: un livre, une méthode. Annales, Jan., 1949. 

M, D. O'SuLLivaN, Some Italian Merchant Bankers in Ireland in the Later Thirteenth Century. 
Jour. Royal Soc. Antiquaries of Ireland, 1949. 

L. Fever. La peste noire de 1348. Annales, Jan., 1949. 

J. Demey. De Vlaamse ondernemer in de mideleeuwse nijverheid. De Ieperse drapiers en “up- 
setters” op het einde der xn” en in de x1v° eeuw. Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Neder- 
landen, 1949, nos. 1-2. 

Juan Recta CampisTOL, Cuestiones demograficas del valle de Aran en la edad media. Pirineos, 
July, 1948. 

Ferruccio Sassi. La politica navale veneziana dopo Lepanto. Archivio Veneto, 1946-47. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


PauL Rousser. La croyance en la justice immanente à Pépoque féodale. Moyen dge, 1948, nos. 
3-4. 

ANDREAS BIGELMAIR, L. SCHMEDLING, Jom. Pinsk. Zum Benediktusjubilium, Theologische Rev., 
1949, NO. 1. 

Ezio FRANCESCHINI. La polemica sull’originalita della Regola di S. Benedetto. Aevum, Jan., 1949. 

Caros Corona. Los abades del monasterio de San Salvador de Leire. Pirineos, July, 1948. 

M. Craume. Observations sur la chronologie des chartes de l'Abbaye de Cluny. Rev. Mabillon, 
Jan., 1948. 

E, DeLARUELLE and CH. Hicouner. Réforme prégrégorienne en Comminges et canonisation de 
Saint Bertrand. Etudes critiques. Ann. du midi, 1948, nos. 3-4. 

Jonn R. WiLLrams. Archbishop Manasses I of Rheims and Pope Gregory VII. dm. Hist. Rev., 
July. 

GIOVANNI Soranzo. Gregorio VII e gli state vassalli della Chiesa. Aevum, Jan., 1949. 

C. DerEINE. Odon de Tournai et la crise du cenobitisme au x1* siècle, Rev. du moyen áge latin, 
IV, no. 2. 5 . 

Nits AHNLUND. St. Eriks translation och legend. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1949, no. 2. 

A, STEPHEN Van Diyx. The Breviary of St. Francis. Franciscan Stud., Mar. 

BERNHARD Gever. Der IV. Band der Summa des Alexander von Hales. Franziskanische Studien, 
1949, No. 1-2. 

Kayeran Esser. Der Brief des hl. Franziskus an den hl. Antonius von Padua. Ibid. 

I, P. Saw. Giraldus Cambrensis and the Primacy of Canterbury. Church Quar. Rev., Apr. 

Rose Grañam. Archbishop Winchelsey: From His Election to His Enthronement. Ibid., July. 

B. BLUMENKRANZ. La Disputatio Judei cum Christiano de Gilbert Crispin, abbé de Westminster. 
Rev, du moyen age latin, IV, no. 3. 

D. W. Rozerrson, JR. Frequency of Preaching in Thirteenth Century England. Speculum, July. 
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Juan RecLá. El Valle de Arán en la edad media, contribución al estudio de su organización 
eclesiástica. Analecta sacra Tarracorensia, XXI, no. 1. 

Kikian F. Lvncm. The Alleged Foxrth Book of the Sentences of Odo Rigaud and Related Docu- 
ments. Franciscan Stud., June. 

S. L. GREENSLADE. The Last Monks of Durham's Cathedral Priory. Durham Univ. Jour., June. 

Epwarp HEGEL. Städtische Pfarrseclsorge im deutscken Spätmittelalter. Trierer Theolog. Zeitschr., 
July, 1948. 

GAUDENS E. Moman. Incunabula in the Library of the Franciscan Institute. Franciscan Stud., Mar. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


RoserT M. Grant. Irenaeus and Hellenistic Culture. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan., 1949. 

Rocer L. Sunn. Augustinian and Cyclical Views of History. Anglican Theol. Rev., July. 

G. Downey. Paganism and Christiznity in Procopius. Church Hist., June. 

A. CORDOLIANI. A propos du chapitre premier du De temporum ratione de Bede. Moyen áge, 
1948, nos. 3-4. 

ANNELIESE MAJER. Les commentaires sur la Physique d'Aristote attribués 4 Siger de Brabant. 
Rev, philos. de Louvain, Aug. 

M. Bouyces. La Métaphysique d’Aristote chez les latins du xm1* siècle. Rev. du moyen age latin, 
IV, no. 2. 

CHARLES S. SINGLETON. Dante and Myth. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct. 

RaymoND V. Scuoper. Vergil in the Divine Comedy. Class. Jour., Apr. 

Eva MATTHEWs SANFORD. Famous Latin Encyclopaedias. Class. Jour., May. 

J. M. MiLLas-VaLLICROSA. Les sources de l'oeuvre astronomique de R. Abraham Bar-Hiyya de 
Barcelone. Archives internat. d'Est. des sciences, July. 

Meyrick H. Carré, A Medieval A:tack on Metaphysics: Nicolas of Autrecourt. Hibbert Jour., 
Apr. 

G. J. SHANNON. Aquinas on the Teacher's Art. Clergy Rev., June. 

Enrico CASTELLI, et al. Umanesimo e Machiavellismo. Archivio di Filosofia (Padua), 1949. 

J. H. WHITFIELD. Savonarola and the Purpose of “The Prince.” Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan., 1949. 

O. NEUGEBAUER, The Early History of the Astrolabe. Isis, Aug. 

Harovin Crate, et al. Recent Literzture of the Renaissance. Stud. in Philol., Apr. 

HaroLD J. Grimm, Lorenzo Valla’: Christianity. Church Hist., June. 

ABRAHAM C. KELLER. Rabelais and the Renaissance Idea of Progress. Renaissance News, II, no. 2. 

Oris H. Green. Additional Data on Erasmus in Spain. Mod. Lang. Quar., Mar. 


MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


Homer NEARING, JR. The Legenc of Julius Caesar’s British Conquest. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
Sept. 

“P. B. Bacarri. The Legend of the Wandering Jew. Franciscan Stud., Mar. 

NieLs Luxman. The Catalaunian Battle (a.D. 451) in Medieval Epics. Classica et Mediaevalia, X, 
fasc. 1, 1949. 

L. Musser. Raoul Glaber et la bzleine: les sources d'un racontar du x1° siècle. Rev. du moyen 
age latin, IV, no. 2. 

Joun J. Parry. A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature for 1948. Mod. Lang. Quar., 
June. 

Rrra LEJEUNE. La date du roman de Jaufré. Moyen áge, 1948, nos. 3-4. 

Erika von ERHARDT-SIEBOLD. The Old English Storm Riddles. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. 

Frank M. CHAMBERs. The Troukadours and the Assassins. Mod. Lang. Notes, Apr. 

GEOFFREY B. RippeHousu. Joseph of Exeter: The Cambridge Manuscript. Speculum, July. 

Curr F. BúnLer. “Wirk alle thynz əy conseil.” Ibid. 

Henry Savace. Chaucer and the “Pitous Deeth” of “Petro, Glorie of Spayne.” Ibid. 

ALFRED L. KELLOGG. Satan, Langland, and the North. did. 


MEDIEVAL ART AND Music 


FRANK L. KUNKEL. Beauty in Aquiras and Joyce. Thomist, July. 
AUGUSTA S. TAVENDER. Three Mediaeval English Alabasters in French Churches, Speculum, July. 
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James S. ACKERMAN. Gothic Theory of Architecture at the Cathedral of Milan. 4r£ Bull., June. 
R. Rey. Les chapiteaux historiés de l’église de Soulac. Ann. du Midi, 1948, nos. 3-4. 

Encar De Bruyne. Deux études d'esthétique médiévale. Rev. philos. de Louvain, Aug. 

BERTRAM SCHOFIELD. The Adventures of an English Minstrel and His Varlet. Musical Quar., July. 


Modern European History 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
Leland H. Carlson 


GRESHAM ON FOREIGN EXCHANGE: AN ESSAY ON EARLY ENGLISH MER- 

. CANTILISM WITH THE TEXT OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM'S MEMORAN- 
DUM FOR THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE EXCHANGE. By Raymond de 
Roover. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. xx, 348, $6.00.) This book 
sets out to publish an anonymous sixteenth century English memorandum on for- 
eign exchange from a copy of it in the Kress Library at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Another copy exists in the English Public Record Office 
and has been utilized by students of the subject. Dr. de Roover’s first problem as he 
saw it was to date the document and to identify the author. Both of these he succeeds 
in doing from internal evidence. He demonstrates very convincingly that the memo- 
randum was prepared early in the reign of Elizabeth, before the recoinage of 1560, and 
that its author was almost certainly Sir Thomas Gresham. With these points estab- 
lished, Dr. de Roover proceeds to discuss the English coinage and to explain the in- 
tricacies of international exchange. Before he has finished he has provided an introduc- 
tion of 287 pages for a document which fills only 18 pages. No scholar will regret that 
he has gone into the matter at such length, International exchange in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in England has long been full of obscurities, arising in part from the disposition 
of contemporary writers to preserve an air of mystery about it and in part from 
somewhat foggy notions about it which have characterized most modern commenta- 
tors. Even Professor Tawney, who, in his introduction to Dr. Thomas Wilson’s “Dis- 
course on Usury,” has given us the best account heretofore in English, has himself 
been guilty of the cardinal blunder of assuming that bills of exchange were discount- ` 
able paper. Dr. de Roover’s account is admirably clear. He has the advantage of a 
wide knowledge of exchange on the Continent, where the technique of exchange 
originated and where it was well developed before England had much to do with it. 
Following the pattern of sixteenth century authors, Dr. de Roover, after explaining 
the operations of exchange, proceeds to discuss the attitude of contemporary writers 
toward it, with special emphasis upon the lucubrations of Gresham, Malynes, Missel- 
den, and Mun. Gresham’s views he gathers largely from the memorandum under 
consideration, though certainly it is no easy matter to determine what Gresham meant 
from what he said. According to Dr. de Roover the only contribution of importance 
which Gresham made to the problem of manipulating the exchange in the interests 
of England was the suggestion of a stabilization fund to be utilized to check un- 
favorable trends in the money market. Incidentally he reminds us that what is com- 
monly known as Gresham’s Law got its name from a nineteenth century economist. 
One may gather from Gresham’s writings that this so-called law expressed his views 
but Gresham himself apparently never stated it in its classical form. 

Conyers Reap, University of Pennsylvania 


EDOUARD VII: LE ROI DE L'ENTENTE CORDIALE. By Léon Lemonnier: [Le 
Rayon d'histoire.] (Paris, Hachette, 1949, pp. 254, 300 fr.) To his long list of works— 
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plays, essays, novels, biographies—M. Léon Lemonnier adds this new life of Edward 
‘ VII. The work makes no prezense of being a fresh analysis of all the relevant materials. 
It is based upon Sir Sidney Lee's biography and a few’other well-known secondary 
works referred to in a brief b:bliographical note. The narrative is strictly chronologi- 
cal and to a large degree personal. The reign itself is allotted only eighty pages, but, 
even in these, the king’s personal affairs hold the center of the stage and little atten- 
tion is paid to British history or to Edward VIP's relations with his ministers except 
in the period of the formaticn of the entente, The author feels that the French public 
of these present postwar yeers should be reminded of what they owe to this roi de 
PEntente cordiale, His book should serve this purpose admirably, It is hardly ex- 
traordinary that the first full-length portrait of Edward VII to appear since the war 
should be by a Frenchman. This biography has no especially striking passages. The 
author’s aim was to tell his story clearly and simply from Edward’s childhood over- 
shadowed by Albert througa the young manhood overshadowed by Victoria to the 
few years of maturity and achievement. To the professional historian, the book will 
appear overburdened with genealogical and dynastic detail. M. Lemonnier is very 
much at home with the marriage alliances and social activities of the German prince- 
lings of the Victorian era, sc much so that some readers may be tempted to conclude 
that ‘little else counted in shaping the destinies of Europe. This emphasis on court 
life and “Society” was perha>s unintentional, for the author cannot but be aware that 
the doings of the haut monde in which the Prince of Wales loved to move often 
played no such major part ir making the history of the period 1860-1910 what it was, 
Fortunately, most readers atrong the educated French public will know that there are 
such things as expertly stafied foreign offices, and that the hard facts of European 
economic history from 1870 tc 1900 had fully as much to do with bringing about an 
entente cordiale as Edward VII's instinctive liking for Paris and the French people. 
Hotven Furser, University of Pennsylvania 


ARTICLES 


J. H. Arrcuison. The Municipal Tcrporations Act of 1849. Can. Hist. Rev., June. 

VasıLe ALECSANDRI. My Mission © London. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., May. 

W, H. G. Armyrace. Arnold anc Gladstone: Some New Letters, Univ. Toronto Quar., Apr. 

S. J. BarLeY. The Countess Gund-ed’s Lands, Cambridge Law Jour., X, no. 1, 1948. 

Franx Baker. The Relations between the Society of Friends and Early Methodism. London Quar. 
and Holborn Rev., July. 

MichagL BARRINGTON, “Odious t the People.” A Venetian View of Cromwell. New English 
Rey. Mag., Aug. 

Sir Epwarp BeNTHALL, A Record of the British Business Community in India, Asiatic Review, Oct. 

Marc-Anpré BÉra. Une suite à ‘La crise britannique.” Annales, Jan, 1949. 

Cart F. Brano. British Labor and Soviet Russia. South Atlantic Quar., July. 

ELIZABETH BRUNNER. The Origins of Industrial Peace: The Case of the British Boot and Shoe 
Industry. Oxford Ec. Papers, New Series, June. 

E. J. Bucxarzscu. Occupations in tte Parish Registers of Sheffield, 1655-1719. Ec. Hist. Rev., 2d 
Series, I, nos. 2, 3, 1949. 

A. K. Carrncross. Internal Migracicn in Victorian England. Manchester School of Ec. and Social 
Stud., Jan, 1949. 

GWENDOLEN M. Carrer. The Evolring Commonwealth. Internat, Jour., Summer. 

Anron-HERMAN Curoust. Blackstone Revisited. Univ. Kansas City Law Rev., Dec., 1948. 

Haroro S. DarsY. Cranmer’s First Prayer Book. London Quar. and Holborn Rev., July. 

TARAKNATH Das. The Status of Hyderabad during and after British Rule in India. dm. Jour. 
Internat. Law, Jan., 1949. 

Jonn Enrman. Pepys’ Organizaticn and the Naval Mobilization of 1688. Mariner's Mirror, July, 

G. R. Evron. The Evolution of a Reformation Statute. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
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Jean-C, FALARDEAU, The Parish as an Institutional Type. Canadian Jour. Ec. and Pol. Sci., Aug. 

G. E. FusseLL. My Impressions of William Marshall. Agric. Hist., Jan., 1949. 

Joun S. GALBRAITH. The United States, Britain, and the Creation of the Irish Free State. South 
Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

S. Gisson and D. M. Rocers, The Earl of Leicester and Printing at Oxford, Bodleian Lib. Rec., 


Feb., 1949. 

Davi L. GLICKMAN. The Labor Movements in Australia and New Zealand. Social Research, 
June. 

LeLanp Harper. Plockhoy and His Settlement at Zwaanendael, 1663. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
July. 


Eric Harrison. Strategy and Policy in the Defence of Canada. Internat. Jour., Summer, 

ALicE Harwoop. How Protector Somerset Fell from. Power. Fortnightly, Oct. 

Gerorce L. Haskins. Curtesy at Common Law: Historical Development, Boston Univ. Law Rev., 
Apr. 

J. A. Hawcoop, The British Constitution in 1948. Parliamentary Affairs, Autumn. 

Ambrose Heat, Seventeenth-Century Booksellers’ and Stationers’ Trade-Cards. Alphabet and 
Image, Dec,, 1948. 

E. J. Hosssawn. General Labour Unions in Britain, 1889-1914. Ec. Hist. Rev., 2d Series, I, nos. 
2, 3. 

H. A. HoLLonp, Jeremy Bentham, 1748-1832. Cambridge Law Jour., X, no. 1, 1948. 

JoseerH Hone. Queen Victoria in Ireland: 1849. Nat'l Rev., July. 

Epwarp Hueues. Sir Charles Trevelyan and Civil Service Reform, 1853-55, Part Il. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 

R. W. Honr. Tanners Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica. Bodleian Lib. Rec., Feb., 1949. 

Kerru Hurcuison. The Foundations of Socialist Britain. Antioch Rev., Sept. 

ELsrers HuxLer. British Aims in Africa. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Wititiam A. Jackson. Humphrey Dyson’s Library, or Some Observations on the Survival of 
Books, Papers Bibliog. Soc. of America, XLII, 3d quar., 1949. 

B. S. Kerrsrgap. Canada and Foreign Affairs. Can. Hist, Rev., June. 

A. J. Kuarper. Baptists at Bewdley: 1649-1949. Baptist Quar., July. 

Ore Kuinpr. Anglo-Saxons and Vikings: A Cultural Invasion 1500 Years Ago. Danish For. Of- 
fice Jour., 1949, no. 2. 

PauL KNAPLUND. Letters from James Edward Fitzgerald to W. E. Gladstone concerning Van- 
couvér Island and the Hudson's Bay Company, 1848-1850. British Columbia Hist, Quar., Jan., 
1949. 

Ricuarp KoEBNER. The Concept of Economic Imperialism. Ec. Hist. Rev., 2d Series, II, no. r. 

G. Lecman. A Word on Caxton's Dictes. Library, Dec., 1948. 

RoBerT W. Loverr. Rundell, Bridge, and Rundell. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Sept. 

H. E. Seán MacBrimE. Anglo-Irish Relations. Internat. Affairs, July. 

Norman Macron. History of the Royal Hospital School. Mariner’s Mirror, July. 

Jean MaLaBarD. Les transformations de la notion de Commonwealth. L’Année politique, éco- 
nomique et coopérative, May. 

WiLLiam D. MaxweLL. The Book of Common Prayer and the Reformed Churches, Hibbert 
Jour., July. 

Mance M. McKinney. Recruitment of the Administrative Class of the British Civil Service. West- 
ern Pol. Quar., Sept. 

K. W. McNaueur. J. S, Woodsworth and a Political Party for Labour, 1896-1921. Can. Hist. 
Rev., June. 

WiLLiam H. McNett. The Introduction of the Potato into Ireland. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 

F. V. Meyer. Economic Change in the North-West. Manchester School Ec. and Social Stud., 
Jan., 1949. 

J. D. B. Mixer. Parliamentary Government in Australia. Parliamentary Affairs, Summer. 

C. L. Mowar. The Anatomy of British Nationalization. Antioch Rev., Sept. 

J. E. Neare. Albert Frederick Pollard. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Cuarces O'Connor. Origins of the Royal Irish Academy. Studies, Sept. 
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C. H. O’'Hatroran. Developmert of the Right of Appeal in England in Criminal Cases. Can. Bar 
Rev., Feb., 1949. 

M. D. O'SuLLrvaN. Some Italian Merzhant Bankers in Ireland in the Later Nineteenth Century. 
Jour. Royal Soc. of Antiquarie: of Ireland, LXXIX, 1949. 

Louise OveracKER. The Australan Lebor Party. 4m. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. 

Lesrer B. Pearson. Canada anc the North Atlantic Treaty. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., May. 

CHARLES Ponsonsy. Tanganyika: A Critical Year. Nat'l Rev., July. 

Conyers Reap. More Light on the London Naval Treaty of 1930. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCII, 
no. 4. 

Pierre Renouvin. Les origines de l'ezpédition de Fachoda. Rev. hist., Oct., 1948. 

J. Frep Riepy. The British Investment “Boom” of the 1880’s in Latin America. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., Mey. 

Eric Rosson. The Raising of a Regiment in the War of American Independence, with Special 
Reference to 80th and 94th Regiments. Jour. Soc. for Army Hist. Research, Autumn. 

J. RusseLL-Woo>. A Biographiczl Note on William Brownrigg, M.D., F.R.S. (1711-1800). Ann. 
of Sci., July 27. 

ReGINALD Saw. Sir John H. Pel y. Bart., Governor, Hudson’s Bay Company, 1822-1852. British 
Columbia Hist. Quar., Jan, 1649. 

Orro Scuornricu, The Venezuela-British Guiana Boundary Dispute. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, 
July. 

ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER. “ohn Richard Green and his Short History. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 

D. F. S. Scorr. English Visitors o We:mar. German Life and Letters, July. 

J. W. Rosertson Scorr. Who Securec the Suez Canal Shares? Quar. Rev., July. 

M. C. SHUMIATCHER. Section g6 o= ths British North American Act Re-examined. Can. Bar Rev., 
Feb., 1949. 

Dorornea WaLzY SINGER. Sir John Pringle and His Circle. Part I. Life. Ann. of Sci., July 27. 

Saran P. Stetson. The Traffic m Seeds and Plants from England’s Colonies in North America. 
Agric. Hist., Jan., 1949. 

H. L. Srewarr. The Personality of Thomas Hobbes. Hibbert Jour., Jan., 1949. 

LAWRENCE Store. Elizabethan Overseas Trade. Ec. Hist. Rev., 2d Series, II, no. 1. 

Epwarp L. Surrz, S.J. Thomas More and Communism. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June. 

Henry SwanzY. Quarterly Notes. dfrizan Affairs, July. 

A. J. Tayor. Concentration and Specialization in the Lancashire Cotton Industry, 1825-1850. 
Ec, Hist. Rev., 2d Series, I, noz. 2, 2. 

Swney Thomas. Richard Smith: “Foreign to the Company.” Library, Dec., 1948. 

Linpa Van Norpen. Peiresc and she English Scholars. Huntington Lib. Quar., Aug. 

PauL Vaucuer. Histoire d'Angleterre x1x° et xx° siècles. Rev. hist., Jan., 1949. 

Frances Vivian. General Paoli in Eng and. Italian Stud., IV, 1949. 

E, C, S. Wane, British Nationalt" Act, 1948. Jour. Comparative Legislation and Internat, Law, 
Nov., 1948. 

A. J. WESTLAKE, Some Rare Seventeenth Century Pamphlets. Baptist Quar., July. 

K. C. Wueare. Recent Constitutional Developments in the British Commonwealth. Jour. Com- 
parative Legislation and Internat. Law, Nov., 1948. 

Marcarer L. WiLeY. Joseph Ghrvill, Self-Conscious Sceptic. Western Humanities Rev., July. 

Joun H. WinLams. The British Crisis: A Problem in Economic Statesmanship. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Arrnur WormmoubrT. Newtor’s Natural Philosophy in the Behmenistic Works of William Law. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, June. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ASPECTS DE L'UNIVERSITÉ DE PARIS. By Louis Halphen, et al. (Paris, Albin 
Michel, 194c, pp. 266, 390 fr.) These lectures, given by ten distinguished scholars at 
the Institut Cathclique in Peris during the year 1945-1946, open few new vistas, but 
they are nonetheless a fine addition to the ever-increasing literature on the University 
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of Paris. The popular character of the lectures made some repetition necessary and 
occasionally the speakers dwell upon rather tedious detail, yet each author must be 
credited with passages reflecting brilliant insight and powers of keen observation. The 
lecturers are all experts with reputations for sound scholarship. Louis Halphen de- 
scribes Parisian origins with deftness, while P. Glorieux presents a vivid picture of 
the theological faculty, discussing also the historical role of its distinguished masters 
of the thirteenth century. Dupont-Ferrier ably analyzes the professorial groups and 
student adherents of the Faculty of Arts, placing both in that exciting region of the 
Left Bank (le pays latin) where they dominated by numbers if not always through 
brilliance of mind. The well-known canonist Gabriel Le Bras speaks in splendid fashion 
of the Faculty of Law, but his theme is the rather pathetic story of a group too 
homogeneous to profit from the challenge of clashing opinions, lacking in ambition 
and remarkable for the stagnation of its teaching. “At Paris,” he remarks, “legal 
studies were respected, but they lacked brilliance and splendor.” A charming picture of 
Parisian student life is provided by Charles Samaran, whose fine studies allow him 
to speak with authority and to delight his readers. There are five lectures covering 
the post-medieval ages. These are all good, but somewhat uneven in quality, suffer- 
ing in places from a mass of factual detail. Their importance is that they do cover in 
broad outline that part of university history that still needs to be written; indeed, that 
needs still to be explored. Renaudet writes of the impact of humanism on Parisian 
masters and Victor Carriére discusses them when challenged by the implications of 
the Reformation. If Parisian humanists of the school of Valla vented their spleen on 
companions who had drunk too deeply at the springs of Roman and Florentine 
thought, the university, however, showed itself “timid” before the challenge of bril- 
liant humanists who flourished best outside the classroom. “Le réle civilisateur” of 
Paris is a continuing one. To complete the story D. Tolédano writes on the Old 
Régime, C. H. Pouthas covers post-Revolutionary times, and J. Calvet describes the 
Institut Catholique, whose students today are students of the University of Paris, 
These concluding lectures are worthy attempts to present in too restricted space the 
essentials they demand. Gray C, Boyce, Northwestern University 


NAPOLEON IN ITALY, 1796-1797. By Elijah Adlow. (Boston, William J. Rochfort, 
1948, pp. xii, 226, $3.00.) Lest any should be misled by title implications, be it noted 
the preface of this volume states forthwith that “its subject matter was a series of lec- 
tures to officers and men of the 29th infantry division” by the author, then a lieuten- 
ant colonel, at other times a local Boston judge. The book is well published, its mat- 
ter is clearly and stimulatingly presented, yet its broad title is unfortunate, Even in a 
limited military sense there is given no reliable balanced treatment of the first Ital- 
ian campaign, classic of modern warfare. Rash oversteppings into coincident diplo- 
macy and politics entail serious errors. Unrevised since demobilization are sundry 
garblings, often significant, of names, places, and other factual data. Anti-Bonaparte, 
pro-Austrian bias, rarely justified by latest critical study, is too evident. Its handicaps 
of origin are very evident; its meager basis of two dozen ill-cited references of un- 
even value; the ignoring of such well-known American military precursors as Dodge 
or Sargent, who fifty years ago gave us good handlings of Adlow’s theme. Seemingly 
Adlow preferred, in translation, the far older treatments by Clausewitz or Jomini 
(sometimes one, again the other), flavored with some old memoirs, or checked by 
casual use of later French, Austrian, or English articles. Because of good use of re- 
cent maps, the lectures handle tactical aspects best, yet without the contemporary 
correlations often expected; their weakness is chiefly in strategic grasp. For Colonel 
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Adlow’s army listeners his lectures must have had much appeal, as his very readable 
book may have for the general public. However, it certainly is not the comprehen- 
sivé scholarly restudy in English of the initial testing time of Bonaparte as rising 
master of warfare, diplomacz, and statecraft. That study is the more wanted in view 
of several decades of critical foreign research, some works of d’Estre, Fugier, Garros,. 
Godechot, Reinhard, Roberti. being very recent. 

F. E. Mervin, University of Kansas 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELEMA, 1815-1821. By Frédéric Masson. Translated by Louis 
B. Frewer. (Oxford, Pen-in-Hand, 1949, pp. xix, 283, 155.) The French original of 
this work was published about thirty-seven years ago. One naturally wonders why, 
if we have done so long without a translation, it is necessary to have one now, After 
reading both the translator’s foreword and the book itself, one still wonders. The 
book will certainly not be very useful to the professional historian. In his introduc- 
tion the author insists that he has devoted himself “to making known .. . those 
facts with which the documents have provided” him. Earlier, however, he had con- 
demned most of the published materials and had vaguely mentioned “valuable un- 
published material.” Throughout the work, unfortunately, there is no effort to re- 
late “facts” to particular sources. The view that Napoleon’s legal position (itself un- 
convincingly explained) was such as to “justify and glorify his resistance to English 
oppression” is unlikely to carry conviction, particularly since his conduct, as described 
by Masson, is likely to seem merely petty, even allowing for the sad conditions. The 
“fact” (and others like it) that the British cabinet seriously searched for a man to be 
governor who would, of all >eople in the empire, be most annoying to Napoleon will 
seem at least doubtful, Whil= tastes differ, it is also questionable whether the general 
reader will find the book imteresting or rewarding. Who were the grandparents of 
Napoleon’s entourage at St. Helena? Who was his cook? Who stood guard at the 
door? Does one really care? Grorce WoonbBr1oGE, Washington, D. C. 


GRANDEUR DE “LA TROISIEME”: DE GAMBETTA A POINCARE, By Maurice 
Reclus. [Tribune de P'Histoire.] (Paris, Hachette, 1948, pp. 251, 250 fr.) This 
spirited and provocative boox challenges many of the criticisms often leveled against 
the Third French Republic. Asserting that the presidents of the Republic were no 
mere figureheads, M. Reclu: cites Sadi-Carnot’s role in the Franco-Russian Alliance 
and Loubet’s in the Entente Cordiale. The Panama scandal, he claims, obscured the 
fact that republican France was usually governed with a minimum of corruption, 
extravagance, and inefficiency. The frequent cabinet crises, again, gave a misleading 
impression of instability. On= of the most valuable sections of the book analyzes the 
chief ministerial changes down to 1918 and emphasizes the underlying continuity in 
personnel and in policy. M Reclus denies the frequent contention that the Third 
Republic oscillated between “opportunism” and “radicalism” at home and between 
the pursuit of revenche and the appeasement of imperial Germany abroad. To him 
the policy of the Republic was all of a piece, consistently opportunistic in the best 
sense of the word. It systematically and successfully provided safeguards for indi- 

. vidual liberties, for the expansion of the French empire, and, above all, for the re- 
covery of the lost provinces, M. Reclus weakens his case by stopping abruptly in 1918 
with scarcely a mention of the mounting economic problems and social tensions 
destined to dominate Frenck politics between the two world wars. Few readers will 
be likely to accept unreserved_y his narrowly political approach, his assumption that 
revanche was pre-eminently important, or his failure to discuss the cost of the First 
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World War to France in lives and resources. Within these limitations, however, the 
book is a most useful antidote to the persistent popular belief that the Third Repub- 
lic was remarkable chiefly for frequent cabinet downfalls and political scandals, Even 
at its most dogmatic and controversial the book is always lively, as in this charac- 
terization of the constitution of 1875: “Des républicains . . . auraient confectionné un 
texte savant, plus propre à exciter Padmiration des professeurs de droit qu'è assurer 
le train-train du régime. Ces braves monarchistes mirent à la disposition de la Ré- 
publique une constitution simplette, souple et solide comme tout .. . [p. 230].” 
Jonn B. Curisropuer, University of Rochester 
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Léon Béxraro. L'Esprit des lois et la Congregation de Index, Rev. des deux mondes, Aug. 15. 

Boris MIRKINE-GUETZÉVITCH. Quelques reflexions sur l’Esprit des lois, II. Rev. polit. et parl., 
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E. Juar. Essai sur les causes de Pindustrialisation de la Haute Alsace au xvm’ siècle. Rev. 
d'Alsace, June, 1948. 

René Touyas, Quelques cahiers de doléances inédits. Bull. Soc. archéol. de Montauban, 1949. 

CHARLES ALLEAUME and Jacques Pares. Deux pages d'histoire d’Aix en Provence (1789). Bull. 
Soc. d'études sci. et archéol. de Draguignan, Mémoire LXXIII, 1946-47. 

Mile. Berrmem-BowToUx, Un frère inconnu de Louis XVI guillotiné sous la Terreur. Rev. de 
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Médécin Colonel pz Bernard. Le culte clandestin dans le district de Grenade-Beaumont durant 
la Révolution. Bull. archéol., hist., et art. de la Soc. archéol, de Tarn-et-Garonne, LXXV, 1948. 

J. EGRET. La seconde Assemblée des Notables. Ann. hist. de la Rév. française, July. 

Henry Bertram Hitz, French Constitutionalism: Old Regime and Revolutionary. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Sept. 

P. Bressanp-MassENET. Bonaparte et la reconciliation des francais. Rev. des deux mondes, Sept. 1. 

René Pinon. Napoléon ou Talleyrand. Le monde français, Aug. 
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Id, Les Révolutions de 1848. Rev. hist., Apr. 
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Three articles on the revolution o7 1848 in Tarr and Hérault. Rev. hist. et litt, du Languedoc, 
no. 19. 

ALBERT Ranc. Pasteur 1848. La République française, 1949, no. 4. 

Grorces Guy-Granpb. Quelques zeflexions sur 1848, II. Ibid. 

M. FourntioL, Sur lorigine d'une tradition politique: la république de 1848 dans la Drôme. 
Bull. Soc. d'hist. mod., Jan., 1¢49. 

ANDRÉ Compan. La Révolution Je 1848 dans Pancien comté de Nice. Nice historique, Apr. 

H. pe BERRANGER. Sarthe sous la Seconde République. Bull. Soc. d'agric., sci, et arts de la 
Sarthe, 1947-48, fasc. 2. 

E. Sor. Le Lot sous la Seconde République. Bull, Soc. des études litt., sci. et art. du Lot, Jan., 
July, 1948, Jan., 1949, Apr. 

Lynn M. Case. French Opinion ard Napoleon III’s Decision after Sadowa. Public Opinion Quar., 
Fall. 5 

Rozsert SCHNERB. La politique fizczle de Thiers, I. Rev. hist., Apr. 

ADoLPHE Boschor. Berlioz et l’Icstitut. Le monde français, Aug. 

M. G. VarLégr, Le recrutement militaire et la défense nationale en France et particulièrement en 
Charente (1870-71). Bull. et Mémoires Soc. archéol. et hist. de la Charente, 1948. 

ANDRÉ Lerivre. Chemins de fer et politique sous le Second Empire. Rev. des révolutions con- 
temp., July. 

Maurice DommaANGET, Le drapeav rouge à Paris sous la commune. Rev. socialiste, June. 

Grorces Wormser. Foch doit 2 Clemenceau le commandement suprême. Rev. de défense na- 
tionale, June. 

CaMILLE BLocm. Les souvenirs des ambassadeurs Francois-Poncet et Léon Noël. Bull. Soc. d'hist. 
mod., July, 1948. 

Pierre SarnT-Gimous. L'armée d2 la Loire. Études hist., Jan., 1949, Apr. 

Henri Micuen. Darlan et le cébarquement alliée en Afrique du nord. Cahiers d'hist, de la 
Guerre, Jan., 1949. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Intendant Général Souquis. L'intezdance dans la guerre 1939-45. Rev. de lintendance militaire, 
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Général WeYcanb. Un grand soldat: le Général Frère dans la bataille de France (1940). Rev. des 
deux mondes, Aug. 15, Sept. L 
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Beatrice F. Hystor. Les travaux historiques américains de 1939 à 1947. Bull. Soc. d’hist. mod., 
Jan., Apr., 1947 (pub. 1949). 

R. V. Rosa. The Problem of French Recovery. Ec. Jour., June. 

PIERRE ÁRMINJTON. La question religieuse en France. Rev. polit. et parl., July. 

ALBERT MILHAUD, Le centrisme et la tradition républicaine. Ibid., June. 

O. R. Retscrer. Saar Coal after Two World Wars. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 

Max Terrier. Le Musée de la cocpération franco-américaine. French Am. Rev., Apr. 

Purtiere Sacnac. Le mouvement historique en France et son orientation. La République fran- 
¢aise, Feb. 

Georces Dusors. Le conseil de Iz République. Ibid. 

JULIEN LAFERRIÈRE. De Vauthenticité du texte des lois publiées au Journal officiel. Rev. de droit 
public et de la sci. polit., Apr. 

Louis RouciEr. Le patriotisme idfologique. Écrits de Paris, Aug., 1948. 

CHARLES RoBEQUAIN. Le sucre dans l'Union francaise. Aun. de géog., Oct., 1948. 

R. Galar. France: 42 milliors d'habitants. Travaux de Paction* populaire, June. 


Documents 
Austerlitz d’aprés des documents inédits. Rev. des deux mondes, Aug. 15. . 
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Mme. pe SraËL. Lettres d'Allemagne et d'Italie. Rev. de Paris, Jan., 1949. 
Saumur sous la Restauration, L’ Anjou historique, July, 1948. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES : 


B. H. Wabeke 


LES ORIGINES DU JANSÉNISME DANS LES PAYS-BAS CATHOLIQUES: LE 
MILIEU—LE JANSÉNISME AVANT LA LETTRE, By L. Willaert, S.J., Professeur 
aux Facultés Notre-Dame de la Paix, à Namur. (Classe des Lettres et des Sciences 
morales et politiques, Mémoires, Tome XLII, fasc. 2.) (Brussels, Académie Royale de 
Belgique, 1948, pp. 438.) Jansenism has attracted a large company of historians, but 
most of them have concentrated their attention upon the dramatic story in France, 
which probably should be called Saint-Cyranism or Arnauldism. This book shifts the 
emphasis to the Spanish Netherlands and Jansenius. It is a very useful study both as 
a contribution to the religious history of the seventeenth century and as a striking 
illustration of the fact that a religious movement can be understood only in terms 
of the total picture of the society. Most of this volume is devoted to the political, 
economic, intellectual, and ecclesiastical milieu in which Jansenius lived; a very small 
part deals with the leader’s theological and philosophical ideals. Father Willaert’s cen- 
tral thesis is that Jansenism arose in the Spanish Netherlands because that territory 
was the spearpoint of the Counter Reformation. Its people were profoundly attached 
to Catholicism, and their struggle to maintain their religion attracted Catholic allies 
from all of Europe to their aid. This meant that the Spanish Netherlands occupied 
an international status at the time when the rest of Europe was forming into national 
groups, and that the ideas of all Europe flowed into the territory to fructify and stim- 
ulate its intellectual and cultural life, At Louvain and Douai crosscurrents of Italian 
science, English rationalism, baroque and Renaissance art, Spanish mysticism, and 
Erasmian humanism competed for attention. Justus Lipsius, the famous teacher of both 
Jansenius and Saint-Cyran, summed up the credo of an intellectual in this milieu by 
admitting himself to be an eclectic in philosophy and fervently Catholic in religion. 
Eclecticism cannot long hold men’s imaginations, but it serves as a bridge to new 
philosophies. Willaert wisely refrains from circumscribing too closely their roots, but 
he suggests that Jansenism and Cartesianism easily became allies because of their com- 
mon inspiration. Above all, the life of the Spanish Netherlands had a spiritual orienta- 
tion. Just as the artists and architects ornamented the churches, the intellectual élite 
sought to glorify God and to spiritualize human life. There was a surprisingly large 
number of men in the Catholic Netherlands who made proposals for purifying and 
reforming the church. In general they fell into two groups: those who looked to the 
papal throne for leadership and those who sought to decentralize the leadership in 
the episcopal hierarchy. The Jesuits were the natural leaders of the former; the latter 
group finally crystallized around the movement to which Jansenius gave his name. 
Perhaps as a Jesuit himself Father Willaert cannot refrain from pointing out that 
Jansenius was refused admission to the Society of Jesus on the grounds of his bad 
health. Undoubtedly that fact did play its part in his psychological development, but 
by Willaert’s own thesis it was not more than incidental as a factor in the origin of 
Jansenism. Since this volume obviously gives only the background of the Jansenist 
movement in the Spanish Netherlands, it is to be hoped that Father Willaert will 
continue the story in succeeding volumes. 

Joun B. Worr, University of Minnesota 
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L. v. p, Essen. Kritische inleidirg tot de studie van het Spaanse leger en van zijn oorlogvoering 
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LeLanD Harper. Plockhoy and His Settlement at Zwaanendael, 1663. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
July. 

Irvin B. Horsr. Pieter Cornelisz Plockhoy: An Apostle of the Collegiants. Ibid. 

Jacques Davicnon. L’avertissement italien du 2 Janvier 1940. Rev. gén. belge, Aug. 

ALPHONSE SpRruNcK. François-Xavier de Feller et Poccupation de la Belgique par les troupes de 
Dumouriez. Ibid., Sept. . 

H. C. HAZEWINKEL. John Goddard, Engels koopman te Rotterdam, 1690-1767. Rotterdams jaar- 
boekje, 1948. 

R. Boumans. De demografische evolutie van Antwerpen (xv°~xvir° eeuw). Statistisch bull., XI, 
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W. J. van Hozsoxen. Een troepentransport naar Brazilië in 1647. Tijdschr. voor gesch., LXII, no. 
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L. Tx. Mars. De Grote Raad der Nederlanden en zijn arrestisten. Tijdskrif vir hedendaagse 
Romeins-Hollandse reg., Feb., 1948. 

J. KLENNTJENS, S. J. De Koerlandse kolonisatiepogingen op Tobago. West-Indische Gids, July. 

N. van MEETEREN. Bonaire in het begin der negentiende eeuw HI. Ibid. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. ]. Falnes 


LABOR IN NORWAY. By Walter Galenson, Assistant Professor of Economics, Har- 
vard University. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. xii, 373, $5.00.) 
A more accurate title would have been “Norwegian Industrial Labor—Its Relations 
with Management and Government,” for the book does not deal with labor as a 
whole. Seamen and fishermen are disregarded; farm labor is given but fleeting men- 
tion; living conditions are not treated. The author says that his aim “goes beyond a 
mere history” (p. 1)—just what is “mere history”? The essential significance of the 
book is nevertheless historical, As Sumner Slichter says in the foreword, “The most 
important part is [the] penetrating discussion of the effect of power upon trade unions 
and the Labor party.” Out of labor’s struggle for rights has grown labor's position of 
responsibility in the Norwegian government and economy. The end result is the de- 
mand by labor itself for maximization of production and for maintenance of an 
economically sound wage-price relationship. In this revolution of labor thought and 
practice, unions tend to become “administrative divisions of society rather than . .'. 
defensive and combative organizations” (words of Martin Tranmael, p. 338). Strikes 
become “contradictory to the purposes of the labor movement” (p. 332), and it is 
capitalists who must be forced to produce. This explains labor's about-face in recent 
years to favor compulsory arbitration. The sweeping force of this whole development 
is partially obscured by detailed analyses of methods of collective bargaining, the 
labor boycott, and wage determination. Yet it is the evolution of these methods and 
of institutions such as the labor court (well described), which show how the funda- 
mental transformation has been brought about. It has been done in Norway by demo- 
cratic processes, with a minimum of outright socialization. There is all too little em- 
phasis on how the influence of circumstances and personalities produced the changes 
described. And one looks in vain for a thorough discussion of the relationships be- 
tween the trade unions and the Labor party. The chairmen of the national unions are 
members of the Labor party, and the worker is interested in the success of the party. 
But exactly how do unions and party co-operate? Collaboration is probably largely 
personal; many of the party leaders have come out of the union movement, and 
surely many union leaders have their eyes on governmental posts. The pervasive labor 
point of view sometimes produces distortion of fact. For example “. . . the Nor- 
wegian labor movement has never faced a concerted open-shop drive that threat- 


` 
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ened its very existence” (p. 206), In such matters it is unionists who take the initia- 
tive; but in Norway labor has gained such a degree of organization that it has not 
felt it necessary to demand a closed shop; naturally capital has not been impelled to 
“drive” for an open shop, though many employers did for years resist uniónism as 
a whole. In general the book is dependable, critical, and highly suggestive, em- 
phasizing the profound sigrificance of Norwegian experience for the United States. 
FRANKLIN D. Scorr, Northwestern University 
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July. 

Em. FREDERIKSEN, Juni-grundlovers hundreårsdag. Grundlovstale pá Spøttrup. Samtiden, 1949, 
no, 6. 

S. A. Hedin i Svenska Akademiers minnesteckningar [review article on Helstróm's biography of 
Hedin]. Statsvet. Tids., 1949, no. 3. 
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SnasyOrn Jónsson. The Occupaticn of Iceland [World War 11]. Norseman, July. 
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Lov om Færøernes hjemmestyre. Werd. Tids. for Int., Ret, 1947-48, no. 4. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner 


REGIONAL CONFLICTS AROUND GENEVA: AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGIN, NATURE, AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEUTRALIZED ZONE 
OF SAVOY AND OF THE CUSTOMS-FREE ZONES OF GEX AND UPPER 
SAVOY. By Adda B. Bozemar.. (Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1949, pp. 
xv, 432, $5.00.) From earliest times as is well known the Rhône has been a princi- 
pal channel of communicaton between the Mediterranean and northern Europe. 
Some three hundred miles from the sea the valley is walled in by the Jura mountains 
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on the west and the high Alps on the east. Here lies Geneva. An important center 
of industry from medieval times, the city has always found its chief source of food 
and its principal market in lands closely contiguous, especially those to the south. 
Political sovereignty in these lands, however, was long divided between France and 
Savoy. Since neither could prevail they resorted to “demilitarizing and neutralizing 
parts of the region for which they contended” (p. 99). Thus the inhabitants of the 
area found a measure of security and prosperity despite the boundaries which divided 
them. At the Congress of Vienna the demilitarized, neutralized, and customs-free 
zones of the earlier period were defined and made a part of the law of Europe. At 
the same time Geneva, rather unenthusiastically, became a Swiss canton. Thus, it 
was hoped, might French imperialism be held in check. By the Treaty of 1860, how- 
ever, Savoy, that is Piedmont-Sardinia, withdrew from the area, handing over her 
holdings to France. In the accompanying plebiscite the inhabitants made it clear that 
they would acquiesce in French sovereignty only if the customs union with Geneva 
were continued. Switzerland, moreover, indicated her keen interest in the continuance 
of the neutralized zone and the French did not strongly object. At Versailles it was 
a different story. Article 435 specified that there be no neutral zone and that the cus- 
toms-free zone be eliminated if the Swiss would agree. Two years later Swiss ne- 
gotiators gave their consent and Poincaré exclaimed, “Dieu merci, la victoire a mis 
fin a cette scandaleuse diminution de notre souveraineté nationale.” The Swiss voters 
refused ratification however, and in 1923 both countries appealed to the World 
Court. Nine years and eleven volumes later the court decided that the rights of the 
Swiss Confederation under former treaties were still in force and that France was not 
entitled to suppress the customs-free zone without Swiss consent. France was given 
until January 1, 1934, to withdraw her customs officials, who left at the very last 
moment. Thus the region has been, as the author states, “a laboratory of experiment 
in international government.” The book is thoroughgoing, and, indeed, it tends to be 
repetitious here and there, but the task of organization is a very difficult one; it has 
been performed in the main with skill. This reader found the maps rather unsatis- 
factory. The frontispiece map is too crowded; the same items should be included in 
a double-page insert of the quality to be found in any textbook, The half-dozen sketch 
maps are adequate but they do not delight the eye. 
Warren O, Autt, Boston University 
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E. E. Humez. Italy Smiles Again. Nat'l Geog. Mag., June. 
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M. T. Aspacnano. The Collapse cf Fascism in Italy. Forum, July. 

B. Menczer, Italian Vistas. Contemp. Rev., Aug. 

Seminary for Priest Workers at Bologna. Cath. World, Aug. 

Virrorio IyeLta, Party Rule in the [Italian] Democratic State. For, Affairs, Oct. 
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Bice Rizzr. Gustavo Modena e Niccolò Tommaseo in alcune lettere inedite dei primi mesi del ’48. 
Studi trentini di scienze stcr., 1943, no. 1. 

RAFFAELE CIAMPINI. Documenti sul ’48. Leonardo, Oct., 1947. 


ANTONIO PANELLA. Indiscrezioni di un diario inedito. Perchè Mazzini e Ricasoli non si parlarono. 
Ibid. 
Sercio Camerant. I diarii inediti di Cosimo Ridolfi. Fbid. 


RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
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PERSONALITY AND CULTURE IN EASTERN EUROPEAN POLITICS. By 
Dinko Tomasic, Associate Professor of Sociology, Indiana University. [Library of 
Policy Sciences.] (New York, George W. Stewart, 1948, pp. 249, $3.75.) It is a 
pleasure to read a book which tries to break away from diplomatic intrigues or 
ideological controversies in dealing with southeastern Europe. As the bibliography at- 
tached to this volume shows, there is no dearth of studies on the sociology of those 
peasant countries, but few of them are known in the West and only a handful are 
by Western scholars. Professor Tomasic has tried to relate the old and deep-seated 
traits of those communities to the evolution of their modern societies, both in their 
normal relations and in cenflict, and he has done so in one respect with a wealth 
of valuable material. Most of his material relates to the institution and working of 
the zadruga, but this communistic family community (in the sense of the Chinese 
“Jarge family” type) was known, even among the Southern Slavs, only to some of 
them; it was not known to the Bulgarians, nor among Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Poles, and other peasant peoples. On the other hand, the main sociological traits which 
Professor Tomasic brings out are to be found in all those peasant communities. By 
drawing general conclusions from such a limited basis the writer has charged rather 
too much to the influence of the zadruga and to the consequences of its decay; the 
material relating to it is drawn indeed almost wholly from Croatia and so are most 
of the Slav terms he uses (and there is a hint of an old local antagonism in the 
somewhat dogmatic contrast he makes between “power seeking in Dinaric society” 
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and “power indifference, in zadruga society”). The top-heavy structure of the book 
lets it down badly in the political sections, which neglect the two general forces that 
have had most to do with the shaping of present-day Europe. The writer finds the 
origin of the eastern states “in power seeking personality traits,’ but neglects the 
nationalist current which has had and still has so much to do with the rise of new 
states. And in discussing the urban-rural conflict in eastern Europe he ignores the 
sharp part which Marxist Socialism had in this, though it shook and shaped the east- 
ern revolutionary movements as nothing else did. Professor Tomasic has really mixed 
in this volume two separate subjects, with no real or valid connection with each 
other. One is a sociological study of the Southern-Slav zadruga based on much care- 
ful material (“Personality and Culture in the Southern-Slav Zadruga” would have 
been a more accurate and adequate title), the other little more than a collection of 
general statements on the politics of eastern Europe. It is a pity, because the two are 
nowhere on the same level and the first has something worth while to tell. 
Davin Mitrany, Oxford, England 
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ONE INCREASING PUR>OSE: THE LIFE OF HENRY WINTERS LUCE. By 
B. A. Garside. With an Irtroduction by Henry P. Van Dusen. (New York, Fleming 
H. Revell, 1948, pp. 271, $3.75.) To the average American reader, Henry Winters 
Luce is best identified as h2 father of the Luce of Time, Life, and Fortune. Yet en- 
tirely aside from that par=rtal connection he had a notable career for which he is 
remembered by thousand in China and in Protestant missionary circles in that 
country and the United S-azes. Born September 24, 1868, in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
of old New England stocx, his rearing was that of many other boys of respectable 
American families of the day. He was active in the local unit of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, then in the first flush of its popularity. He entered 
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Yale with the class of 1892 and while in his senior year turned from his earlier pur- 
pose to study law and decided to go into the ministry. This was followed, while in 
theological seminary, by membership in the Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions, then in its heyday, with its sweeping “watchword,” “the evangelization 
of the world in this generation.” For a year Luce traveled for that movement, re- 
cruiting for missions men and women in colleges, universities, and theological sem- 
inaries. He went to China in 1897 and there gave himself to Christian higher educa- 
tion. He had an outstanding part in the development of two universities, Shantung 
Christian (now Cheeloo) and Yenching. At sixty he made his home again in the 
United States and in a variety of ways interpreted China to his fellow countrymen. 
The biography is by a friend, for popular reading. It is based upon first-hand ma- 
terial but is not meant to be a critical appraisal. It is, rather, a well-written narrative 
of warm appreciation. K. S. LATOURETTE, Yale University 
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GUIDE TO THE RECCRDS IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES. (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1948, pp. xvi, 684, $2.50.) The recent publication of a 
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new edition of the Guide to the Records in the National Archives is an event of 
major importance for scholarship. This edition supersedes rather than supplements 
the first edition, issued in 1940, and provides the first general description of the 
holdings of that agency in nearly a decade. During the period between the two edi- 
tions, the quantity of records in the custody of the National Archives has more than 
quadrupled, and the holdings described in the present guide total 813,000 cubic feet. 
Included in this figure are more than 500,000 maps, 30,000,000 feet of motion picture 
film, 1,000,000 photographs, and 250,000 recordings. By June 30, 1947, the National 
Archives had approached completion of the formidable initial task of transferring to 
its custody the noncurrent records of the government. With the exception of those 
of a very few agencies, such as the Supreme Court, the General Accounting Office, 
and the Library of Congress, the records of all permanent agencies of the govern- 
ment up to a quite recent period were in the National Archives building. In addi- 
tion, practically all records of emergency agencies of the First World War, most 
records of temporary agencies of the depression years, and records of many of the 
emergency agencies of the recent war were in its custody. Hence the present Guide, 
in describing the holdings of the National Archives, provides for the first time a rea- 
sonably thorough guide to the substantial corpus of “closed” records of the United 
States government. The absorption of some 600,000 cubic feet of records in seven 
years has naturally left little time for digestion. Though the record series in the 
custody of the National Archives are with minor exceptions in usable order, few of 
them have yet been analyzed or inventoried in detail, and the description of bodies 
of records in the Guide is necessarily correspondingly general, with wide variations in 
the amount of information given about each group. The unit of description in the 
Guide is the “record group.” Such a group consists usually of the records of a single 
independent agency, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, or of a major 
bureau of a department, such as the Bureau of the Census. For each record group there 
is a brief administrative history and description of the functions of the agency that 
created the records and a statement of their dates, volume, and character, frequently 
broken down into separate major bodies of records within the group. Succinct but 
useful bibliographical notes are included for most record groups, and reference is 
made to inventories and other finding aids prepared by the National Archives and 
to important indexes and other major tools for using the records in each group. In 
a separate appendix is contained a’ statement on restrictions, if any, placed on access 
to the records in each group. An extended index is included. 
Dan Lacy, Washington; D, C. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AS INTERPRETED BY GERMAN HISTORIANS FROM 
1770 TO 1815. By Eugene Edgar Doll. [Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series, Volume XXXVI, Part 5, 1948.] (Philadelphia, the Society, 
1949, Pp. 421-534, $1.75.) German writings on America dated from the earliest days 
of discovery, were extended during the period of colonization, and reached a very 
high level in quantity and quality during the era of the American Revolution. Start- 
ing with geographers’ descriptions, the bulk of this literature was increased by pro- 
motional publications and religious writings relating chiefly to Pennsylvania. After 
the middle of the eighteenth century a’ whole school of professionally trained scholars 
(centering at Gottingen) turned their attention to the American scene and produced 
a series of meritorious works, culminating in the truly magnificent performance of 
Christoph D. Ebeling. The portion of Dr. Doll’s work dealing with the American 
Revolutionary era is, as he intended it should be, his most important contribution. He 
has examined little-known studies by professors and publicists whose bent for statis- 
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tics gave their publicatons a solidity and soberness often wanting in the rhetorical 
compositions of French. English, or American contemporaries. German writers were 
often able to view the crisis in Anglo-American relations with an impartiality and 
critical insight rare urtil almost our own time. Friedrich Wilhelm von Taube's 
emphasis on economic factors marks him as an interesting forerunner of similar 
twentieth century interpreters. With striking clairvoyance he prophesied that the 
alienation between England and America would at length be succeeded by a rapproche- 
ment founded on their basic ties of a common culture. Most of the Germans who 
wrote on America were moderate liberals in sympathy with American ideals, America 
was a guide to liberalism in Germany as elsewhere, The outstanding figure is Ebeling, 
to whom the author hes rightly given the largest space. Ebeling built on studies al- 
ready in print, but added to them by his indefatigable industry extending over many 
years. His geographical h-story, although unfinished, set a standard of excellence un- 
matched in detail and comprehensiveness. The influence of Ebeling’s work on Ameri- 
can historiography reached deep into the nineteenth century in Germany and in 
America. Dr. Doll’s vclume is a valuable item in the growing list of studies of 
American-German relations, and it is to be hoped that he will complete his investiga- 
tion into subsequent German historical interpretations of America. 
Micuazt Kraus, City College of New York 


THIS WAS AMERICA: TRUE ACCOUNTS OF PEOPLE AND PLACES, MAN- 
NERS AND CUSTONS, AS RECORDED BY EUROPEAN TRAVELERS TO 
THE WESTERN SHORE IN THE EIGHTEENTH, NINETEENTH, AND 
TWENTIETH CENTUEIES. By Oscar Handlin. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1949, pp. ix, 602, $6.00.) This is another sprightly anthology of the accounts 
of more and less eminen: European travelers between 1780 and 1939. Many of the 
forty writers, representnz eleven nationalities, cannot be described as professional 
literary people. The edizor set out to achieve an orderly and connected picture of the 
people of the Americar past, through “the sources of American nationality” to the 
“burdens of maturity.” This has been done skillfully, though for many purposes an 
anthology has serious limitations. No major purpose would be served by comparing 
this volume with its numerous competitors, but it is always timely to mention several 
points which are seldom developed in the brief notes an editor allows himself. It is 
fair to assume that Hard‘in considers his selections as clues to the temper and mind 
of both the Old World aad the New, but one cannot be certain what is considered 
“representative.” He alsc szates, “Men of Continental cultures, unlike most visitors from 
Great Britain, often perceived that surface similarities concealed fundamental differ- 
ences.” Is it fair to inquire further whether the accounts are accurate, perhaps more 
accurate than contemporaneous American observers? The editor has been under 
some commitment to “accuracy,” for he quite properly adds, “I have not been guided 
by reputation alone, for immediate success is not necessarily an index of accuracy of 
observation or pertinence of judgment.” In recommending this good reading one 
ought to record the conviction of the editor that foreign observations are particularly 
significant in elucidating the “American national character.” One may want to take 
refuge in H. G. Wells’s generalization, “Our true nationality is mankind.” 

Ricuarp H. Hetnver, Washington, D. C. 


FIRST FIRST LADIES, -739-1865: A STUDY OF THE WIVES OF THE EARLY 
PRESIDENTS, By Marz Drmsbee Whitton. (New York, Hastings House, 1948, pp. 
X, 341, $5.00.) It is going on seventy years since Laura C. Holloway [Langford] put 
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the presidents’ womenfolk between the covers of one book in The Ladies of the 
White House (1882). Now, in First First Ladies, Mary Ormsbee Whitton presents 
most of the same women in a series of briefer, more perceptive, and: more informative 
essays, some of them leavened by unfamiliar material from newspapers and manu- 
scripts. The author concerns herself mainly with presidential wives, whether or not 
they ever occupied the presidential mansion, and so she includes Jefferson’s Martha 
and Jackson’s Rachel and Van Buren’s Hannah but excludes such real mistresses of 
the White House as Emily Donelson and Angelica Van Buren (the president’s 
daughter-in-law). Part of her purpose, she says, is to rescue some of the little-known 
first ladies from the oblivion to which Victorian notions of propriety once consigned 
them. Certainly the biographers of the presidents, with a few notable exceptions, such 
as Roy F. Nichols in his life of Pierce, have done little to help. Mary Ormsbee Whit- 
ton makes the most of the bare scraps of information available about her more ob- 
scure subjects, Elizabeth Monroe for instance, and she presents deft and sometimes 
revealing sketches of the better-known women. Nevertheless, this reviewer suspects, 
the reader’s chief interest in her book will lie, ironically enough, in the reflected light 
it throws upon the men involved. Some of them come off worse than they are cus- 
tomarily pictured, Jefferson, interested much less in the rights of woman than in the 
rights of man, contributed to his wife's untimely death, which was due in part to ex- 
cessive child-bearing. Polk was something of an egomaniac whose widow devoted 
many years to carrying out the terms of his ‘will intended to establish a perpetual 
shrine in his honor, But others, especially Buchanan, are seen in a more attractive 
light than usual. That cautious politician, stuffy and stilted in his public appearances, 
unbent and became a humorous, understanding, and altogether delightful person in 
his relationships with his niece, ward, political confidante, and presiding hostess, the 
incomparable Harriet Lane. Ricuarp N, Current, Mills College 


BALTIMORE AND EARLY PAN-AMERICANISM: A STUDY IN THE BACK- 
GROUND OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By Laura Bornholdt. [Smith College 
Studies in History, Volume XXXIV.] (Northampton, the College, 1949, pp. vii, 152.) 
This monograph, a doctoral dissertation elaborated, falls into a special category among 
studies in international relations, The author cites as “one of the unexplained phe- 
nomena of our national history” the “sudden rise and equally sudden collapse of en- 
thusiasm for the peoples of Mexico and South America at the time of their separation 
from Spain.” Dr. Bornholdt advances the suggestion that, in-order to ascertain what 
the people of the United States were really thinking, in these years, about their “south- 
ern brethren,” one may profitably proceed by examining the sentiments of particular 
communities in this country. The city of Baltimore, a seaport marked by astounding 
increase in population and in wealth, a place much given to privateering, a refuge 
for political exiles, and a natural center for propaganda, seems to offer the best lo- 
cality where such a scrutiny of opinion may be begun. Dr. Bornholdt’s essay, which 
gives evidence of wide reading, is based predominantly on a concentrated searching 
of the Baltimore newspapers. The result of the investigation is the conclusion that 
Baltimore’s interest in Hispanic America was more noisy than deep. Devoting a 
chapter to every two or three years, successively, in the period 1810-1825, Dr. Born- 
holdt describes the press of Baltimore as reflecting the self-interest of individuals and 
groups, both on the part of the agents, official or self-constituted, of the revolution- 
ary governments, and on the part of the editors and propagandists of Baltimore. 
There was not a genuine, fixed, informed popular opinion. It would be useful to 
have similar studies of other cities—of New Orleans, for example. While not intended 
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to be a chapter in the evolution of Baltimore, Dr. Bornholdt’s essay will be useful to 


future historians who waite of that city. 
Sr. Georce L. Sroussat, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
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THE LIFE AND DIARY OF DAVID ‘BRAINERD. Edited by Jonathan Edwards. 
Newly Edited, and with a Biographical Sketch of President Edwards by Philip E. 
Howard, Jr. [The Wycliffe Series of Christian Classics.] (Chicago, Moody Press, 
1949, pp. 385, $3.50.) David Brainerd, Connecticut-born Puritan, preached during 
the years 1743-47 to the Indians in western Massachusetts, central New Jersey, and 
eastern Pennsylvania. Afflicted by symptoms of consumption while still a student at 
Yale, Brainerd literally drove himself into the grave at the age of twenty-nine. Fully 
conscious of his weak physical state, he felt the call to wrestle with the heathen for 
the Kingdom of Christ and was impelled to travel thousands of miles yearly, on foot 
or horseback, living sometimes on a scanty diet of boiled corn, sleeping in Indian 
huts, on a bundle of straw, in a corn crib, and often in the woods in rain and cold. 
Brainerd’s congregations varied in size from a half-dozen persons to more than a 
hundred. At one time he admitted twenty-three tested converts to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. Paid by the Honorable Society (Scotland) for Propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge, Brainerd diverted no small part of his modest stipend to private 
charity. The results of such missionary work among the Indians cannot be measured. 
However much or little Brainerd may have helped a few Indians two hundred years 
ago, the new edition of his Diary and Journal is important even today. This inspiring 
book is one which, as its jacket truly states, no Christian can read and wholly forget. 
Brainerd’s example is valuable in our day of spiritual need. To some of us, far re- 
moved from the intellectual climate of eighteenth century New England, Brainerd’s 
writings may appear verbose and morbid. The original editor, Jonathan Edwards, said 
that his friend David was a little prone to melancholy and dejection of spirit. But 
his spirit was, beyond question, utterly sincere, and unconquerable by the trials of this 
world. “Thus I saw,” wrote Brainerd shortly before his death, “that when a soul loves 
God with a supreme love, he therein acts like the blessed God Himself.” Mr, Howard’s 
editing is pleasingly unobstrusive; his brief sketch of the famous Jonathan Edwards, 
refreshingly free from unnecessary data, is masterful. This book is a worthy addition 
to the “Wycliffe Series of Christian Classics.” 

Jarvis M. Morse, Washington, D.C. 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


MOBILE: HISTORY OF A SEAPORT TOWN. By Charles Grayson Summersell, 
Professor of History, University of Alabama. (University, Ala., University of Alabama 
Press, 1949, pp. xi, 81, $- .Co.) This brief survey gives better than an inkling of the 
long but victorious upwa-c struggle of plucky old Mobile, the “Athens of the Gulf 
Coast,” where successive zenerations have seen battle, murder, and pestilence, fires, 
hurricanes, booms, and depressions. Although favorably located with regard to a 
large and important hinterland, Mobile ‘ong struggled against the handicap of shal- 
low water in “Gunstock Eay” (Mobile Bay). Retardation during the colonial and early 
federal period was partly Jue to French, Spanish, and American frontier rivalry. The 
rise of the cotton kingdora gave Mobile a heartening era of prosperity, somewhat out- 
lasting the Civil War. Her history durirg these years is one of bustling commerce, 
of mellow social charm end of no mean literary activity. Mobile can, for example, 
boast of such competent scholars as John Lord, Hannis Taylor, Peter J. Hamilton, and 
many others, not the least of whom is Raphael Semmes. Reconstruction in Mobile was 
about as confused as it was everywhere in the South. The late seventies and a good 
share of the eighties saw 2 recession that became a well-defined depression, resulting 
for a time in an alarming exodus of younger Mobilians. Relief came at last when they 
succeeded in deepening tLeir ship channel sufficiently to attract the larger ocean-go- 
ing steamships. Commercial-y, Mobile progressed steadily in the twentieth century. Its 
development and expansion since World War II is phenomenal. Within its brief com- 
pass this study, supplied with extensive bibliography, covers a very large field. Per- 
haps more stress could heve been laid on some aspects, such as geographic and cli- 
matic factors, and upon the place of Mobile in the tangled skein of frontier imperial- 
ism. The study would hav= profited by the inclusion of a modern map of the area. 

James D. GLuNr, University of Florida 


FLORIDA’S FLAGLER. Bz Sidney Walter Martin, Professor of History, University 
of Georgia. (Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1949, pp. xi, 280, $4.00.) This volume 
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contains'a friendly, even authorized biography of Henry Morrison Flagler, robber 
baron extraordinary of the Gilded Age. His quintuple business career—merchandis-. 
ing, whiskey distilling, salt mining, John D. Rockefeller’s right bower during the fight- 
ing days of the early Standard Oil, and “developer” of Florida’s east coast—makes him 
a fit subject for serious study. Despite his title, Mr. Martin essays to analyze all phases 
of Flagler’s career. This he has done with indifferent success. Flagler’s origin and 
participation in the antebellum Harkness merchandising and distilling enterprises in 
northwest Ohio are well depicted. So are his disastrous venture into Saginaw salt 
mining and the importance of his Harkness family connection in leading to associa- 
tion with John D. Rockefeller in the petroleum business as Steven V. Harkness’ rep- 
resentative, The analysis of Flagler’s contribution to the rise of the Standard Oil is far 
from satisfactory. Most of this section of the book is a superficial rehash of the “au- 
thorized” version of the oil monopoly’s early history and is studded with errors in de- 
tail. Aside from reference to Flagler’s prominence in early rebate negotiations, his 
especial functions in the Standard Oil organization do not appear until he emerges as 
secretary of the trust. His subsequent liaison with the Western Union is ignored. His 
increasing preoccupation with the Florida resort business after ’85 is largely unex- 
plained, so far as it entailed withdrawal from prominence in the Standard Oil. A 
cooling of the Harkness clan’s attitude toward him after his remarriage, and prob- 
able frustration within that organization together with large wealth must have led 
him like Jabez A. Bostwick to yield to the temptation to try his hand at independent 
promotion. As the developer of Florida’s east coast he won at last, in old age, a rep- 
utation for spectacular, personal achievement. To this subject the greater portion of 
the book is devoted. Here, save for hotel building, excessive space is devoted to trivia 
which, however congenial to Floridians, has led to skeletonizing the story of a re- 
markable achievement in subtropical regional development. Students of business his- 
tory will sigh over the colorful detail accorded the dress and social and private life of 
successive Flagler wives at the expense of a more rigorous description of the Flagler 
enterprises. The initiating phase of Flagler’s activities at St. Augustine, Miami, and 
the extension of the East Coast Railway are best described. The business historian will 
be thankful for leads to the Model Land Company and Flagler investments in im- 
portant newspapers and municipal utilities. The reasons for the hostility of diverse 
groups to Flagler are, objectively discussed. Mr. Martin claims that a majority of 
Flagler’s contemporaries approved of him and his methods and concludes that he 
was a “great” and a “good” man. Flagler’s entrepreneurial methods are left unap- 
praised, and his personality and character remain for the pen of a future biographer. 
CHESTER McArtuur Destier, Connecticut College 
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Southern Hist., Aug. 

JAcQUELINE BuLL and Frances L. S. Ducan. Writings on Kentucky History. Univ. Kentucky 
Libraries, Bull., 1. 

Marcarer Kinarp. Frontier Development of Williamson County [concl.]. Tennessee Hist. Quar, 
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ALBERT Somir. Andrew Jackson 15 Political Theorist. Ibid. 

TxeoporeE SaLouros. Theodore Firth and the Missouri Farmers’ Association. Missouri Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 

RoLanD L. Lanser. The Pioneer Physician in Missouri, 1820-1850. Ibid. 

Aurcr H. Finckn. Gottfried Dud=n Views Missouri, 1824-1827 (II). Ibid. 

W. Palmer Smrra. Raising the Stars and Stripes over the Louisiana Purchase. Social Stud., Oct. 

ARTHUR Marvin SHAW, JR. R-mpant Individualism in an Ante-Bellum Southern College. 
Loutsiana Hist. Quar., Oct. 
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Beruin B. Cuapman. The Claim of Texas to Greer County. Ibid., July, Oct. 

Bunyan H, Anprew. Some Queries concerning the Texas-Louisiana Sabine Boundary, Ibid., July. 

Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. Texas Congressional Leaders and the New Freedom, 1913-1917. 
Ibid. 

Teo R. Workey. Arkansas and the Money Crisis of 1836-1837. Jour. Southern Hist., May. 
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ginia. Virginia Mag. Hist; and Biog., Oct. 

Lupwe..t Lee MonracuE. Memoir of Mrs. Harriotte Lee Taliaferro concerning Events in Vir- 
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STANLEY J. FormspEE. The Origin of the First “Jim Crow” Law. Jour. Southern Hist., May. 

Henry Clay's Last Will. Univ. Kentucky Libraries, Bull., I. 
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Apa P. KLEIN, The Missouri Reader: The Fur Trade, II. Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


GRANGER COUNTRY: A PICTORIAL SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE BURLING- 
TON RAILROAD. Edited by Lloyd Lewis and Stanley Pargellis. (Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1949, unpaginated, $5.00.) In this publication the editors have attempted to 
portray pictorially the development of the Granger country. They have not confined 
themselves to railroad scenes but have included the broad economic and social de- . 
velopment of the region served by the Burlington. The first chapter, entitled “Bliz- 
zard, Flood and Mud” portrays ox wagons, hand carts, Johnston’s soldiers on their 
bellies packing loose snow for a trail, numerous steamboat disasters from explosions, 
fires, ice, and snags, and mishaps on corduroy roads through bog and over moun- 
tain. The reader is impressed with the need for better transportation. The construc- 
tion and. expansion of the Burlington is organized around chronology and geography 
starting at Chicago and expanding out across the great West, extending from Min- 
neapolis to St. Louis and from Billings to Galveston, But, throughout, the emphasis is 
divided between the railroad scenes and the life and activity of the people in the area 
touched by the road. The early depots, bridges, trains with high smokestack engines, 
work gangs laying track with ties well apart and four men lifting a rail, loading 
freight, buffalo-shooting wheri the train stopped, Indian attacks, including the Little 
Big Horn and the Arikaree, give an idea of the dramatic material of the text. In ad- 
dition there are numerous agricultural scenes—splendid farms of Hlinois, sod house im- 
provements of sandhill Nebraska, battles with grasshoppers, ranching scenes from 
Montana to Texas, improvements through irrigation and contour farming through- 
out the West, as well as pictures of the modern industrial centers in the great mid- 
western cities and numerous glimpses of the scenic beauty of the region. The part 
of the Burlington in this vast drama of improvement is suggested not only by its serv- 
¡ice of transportation but by George W. Holdrege's experiments in subhumid agri- 
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culture and by the distribaton of improved breeds of livestock throughout the area. 
While an outside reader night assume that the work overdoes the services of the 
Burlington, one who has kzen long in the area can accord them more than is claimed. 
Students of history will miss the conveniences of an index and pagination. The at- 
tribution of the Pony Express to the Butterfield Overland Stage Company is an un- 
checked oversight, and th= assertion that hundreds of construction workmen were 
killed by Indian attacks calls for evidence that the reviewer knows not of, The ar- 
rangement of the pictures :ometimes suggests erroneous associations. The editors have 
produced a most interesting and instructive volume, They have chosen pictures of ac- 
tion and subjects of significence which provide a graphic reality for many historical 
items that would otherwise serve only to tax the memories of unwilling readers, The 
legends that go with the pictures are excellently written, not without humor. The 
suggestion that some passengers should buy an extra ticket for their feet, and the pic- 
ture of a frustrated rattler recciling before an accurately directed squirt of tobacco 
juice, leave pleasant memories. J. L. SeLLExS, University of Nebraska 


HERE ROLLED THE COVERED WAGONS. By Albert and Jane Salisbury. (Seattle, 
Superior, 1948, pp. 256, $675.) Pacific Northwest historical literature, like the Pacific 
Northwest itself, is new. Jcseph Schafer became the pioneer professional historian of 
his area with his History cf the Pacific Northwest in 1905. Edmond S. Meany, writ- 
ing his History of the Stcte oj Washington in 1909, was the second craftsman to 
record the story of his regicn. The first school history of Idaho, by the present re- 
viewer, appeared as late as 1918. In recent months there has come from the press the 
first ambitious attempt to provide a pictorial history of the new Northwest. The 
volume Here Rolled the Covered Wagons is an album containing 223 attractive large- 
page photographs of Pacifie Northwest and Montana landmarks. The book has been 
skillfully edited by Jane Sadisbu-y, wife of the photographer. It contains a revealing 
personal foreword, a selected bibliography, an index, and a brief chronological index, 
the whole in a strikingly <ttractive format, The spectator-reader will find on these 
ample, coated-paper pages photographs of landmarks stretching from Yellowstone 
National Park along the great arc of the Snake River northwestward into the state 
of Washington. Today United States Highway 30, displayed on inside-cover maps 
by the Salisburys, follows the Oregon Trail. Another chain of landmarks extends 
from western Montana across the Idaho Panhandle westward to Puget Sound. The 
present-day vacationist, traveling over United States Highway 10, traverses the his- ` 
toric Coeur d'Alenes, one œ the world’s eight billion-dollar mining districts, a scenic 
area featured in the present wor. In this Historical Tours Collection are monuments 
memorializing events such as Lewis and Clark’s visit to the Pacific Northwest in 
1805-1806; Fort Henry, Idaho's second oldest trading post, immortalized by Wash- 
ington Irving; Fort Vancoaver, capital of Dr. John McLoughlin’s fur-trading em- 
pire; Fort Hall, “on the Oregon Trail,” a Tabard Inn for the 300,000 immigrants who 
passed that hostelry betweea 1820 and the completion of the Union Pacific in 1869. 
The Salisburys, husband ard wife, picture maker and picture editor, deserve praise 
for their successful adventure in authorship. This book of landmarks will increase the 
pride of residents in the cclarful past of their region and will prove a prized vade 
mecum to visitors from othar stetes and lands. 

CorneLtus James Brosnan, University of Idaho 


SIERRA-NEVADA LAKES. Ey George and Bliss Hinkle. [The American Lakes Series.] 
(Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill <=949, pp. 383, $4.00.) In method like other volumes in 
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the “Lakes Series,” this is a regional history built around a dozen lakes of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountain area, in western Nevada or northeastern California. The authors 
are natives of the region—with which the family names of Mrs. Bliss McGlashan 
Hinkle are notably associated—and both also have adequate training for history writ- 
ing. The book combines history with folklore—Mr. Hinkle’s field—and “western story” 
telling. Tales of the latter variety have been bowdlerized so as not to offend either 
Aunt Emma or the children. The chief lakes covered include Tahoe, on the Nevada- 
California boundary line; Honey Lake (Roop, Larsen, Susanville area); Pyramid, 
Donner, Marlette, Mono, Meadow, Walker, Webber, Independence, and Gold Lakes. 
“Reno Junction,” on the front paper map, is Hallelujah on other maps, Lillard’s 
Desert Challenge is omitted from bibliography and notes for chapter 17. Governor 
Griswold of Nevada merits credit for the Tahoe water settlement, as Mrs. Train and 
Mr, Bliss for location of the Fremont canyon. Most of the lakes, as admitted, are 
within the Great Basin rather than the Sierra proper, and are more closely related 
to Nevada history than to California’s. The state boundary dispute, in the main a 
comic opera affair, is overemphasized, and the Comstock’s history overstressed in 
proportion to its relationship with the Sierra lakes. Chorpenning and Holladay used 
a mule pack saddle train for mail, not a wagon. For Nevada history, predominating 
in the book, perhaps the best authorities were often not used. It is, however, a highly 
readable account of regional history. 
Austin E. Hurcurson, University of Nevada 
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Id. Gold Fever: A Catalogue of the California Gold Rush Centennial Exhibition. New-York Hist. 
Soc. Quar., Oct. 

Grorcr E. Mowry. The Califorria Progressive and His Rationale: A Study in Middle Class Poli- 
tics. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Currrorp M. Drury. Protestant Missionaries in Oregon: A Bibliographic Study. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 

OswaLo West. Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Oregon History. Ibid. 

W. H. G. Armyrace. H. J. Coke en the Oregon Trail. Mid-Am., Oct. 

Tuomas E. Jesserr. The Episcopa“e of John Adams Paddock: First Bishop of Washington [State]. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

Gres T. Brown. The Culminstion and Decline of Pacific Coastwise Shipping, 1916-1936. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., July. 

ALBERT J. ParroLL, Frank L. Wosden, Pioneer Merchant, 1830-1887. Ibid. 

Erm Bromzerc. A Bibliography cf Theses and Dissertations concerning the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska. Ibid. 

WiLuiam H. ELLison. Constitution Making in the Land of Gold. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug. 


DOCUMENTS 


Harry B. Macxoy. A Political Letter of 1818. Bull, Hist. and Philos. Soc, of Ohio, Oct. 

Dwiscur L. Smrru, Jacob Hull’s Detachment of the Potawatomi Emigration of 1838. Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Sept. 

Norman Niccum. Diary of Lieutenant Frank Hughes. Ibid. 

Mentor L. WiLLiams, A Tour oz Hlinois in 1842. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Sept. 

ELizaBera Donnan and L. F. €rocx, Charles McCarthy to J. Franklin Jameson. Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Sept. 

William Paddock Letters—1348. “bid, 

Micprep Turone. Letters of John Larrabee, 1849. Iowa Jour. Hist., July. 

KENNETH Byork. Thorstein Veblen and St. Olaf College: A Group of Letters by Thorbjørn N. 
Mohn. Norwegian-Am. Stud. ard Recs., XV, 1949. 

Jonn Ayers. A Soldier's Experience in New Mexico. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Burt Brown Barker. The Estate af Dr. John McLoughlin: The Papers Discovered, Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 
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EL INTERAMERICANISMO EN MARCHA: DE BOLÍVAR Y MONROE AL. 
ROOSEVELTIANISMO. By José Sansón-Terán. (Cambridge, Mass., University Press, 4 
1949, pp. xxvii, 474.) In this handsomely printed and illustrated little volume a 
Nicaraguan diplomat provides a brief account of the development of the inter-Ameri- : 
can system, The story is limited, mainly, to an exposition of agreements arrived at in 
conferences and meetings, regular and extraordinary, since 1933. This record is 
prefaced by a still briefer summary (somewhat haphazardly based on the standard 
manuals of United States diplomatic history) of the history of the Monroe Doctrine 
and of Pan-Americanism prior to the inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. A docu- 
mentary appendix, approximately equal in length to the narrative, conveniently 
brings together the Spanish texts of a selection of inter-American conventions and 
resolutions, According to the author, inter-Americanism is a synthesis of the Monroe 
Doctrine, a United States invention, and Pan-Americanism is derived from Bolívar, 
Like other Pan-American enthusiasts, Sansón-Terán disregards the fact that the basis 
for the Liberator's idea of fraternal international co-operation was Spanish American. 
The growth of continental solidarity since 1933 is explained in terms of the idealism 
of Roosevelt, Hull, Savedra Lamas, Aranha, Padilla, and others. The conflict which 
has been the almost constant accompaniment of inter-American progress is largely 
ignored and a strong official flavor pervades the book, intensified by frequent quota- 
tion from the more optimistic and protocolary statements of diplomats and politicians, 
The author thumps the tub for co-operation with the United States in a supposedly 
“inevitable” war with Russia. It would seem, however, that the aspect of inter-Ameri- 
canism which most arouses his enthusiasm is the doctrine of nonintervention. At- 
tempts to develop a multilateral basis for implementing the declarations of demo- 
cratic principles, so often repeated in conference resolutions, are waved aside as il- 
lusory. The. reader will find little here to help him to understand the paradoxical 
growth, since 1945, of a binding, treaty-based security system in the Americas and of 
increasing tension, international as well as domestic, in Latin America. By reading 
between the lines he may discern some of the reasons for the limitations as well as the 
achievements of present-day inter-Americanism. 

CharLes C. Grirrin, University of Wisconsin 


ARTICLES 


F. GRAEBNER. Orígenes asiáticos del calendario méxica. Bol. Soc. Mexicana Geog. Estadística 
(México, D. F.), Mar., 1948. 

Atronso Caso. El Mapa de Teozacoalco. Cuadernos Americanos (México, D. F.), Sept. 

GERMÁN ArcINIEGAS. El 12 de Octubre o el gran desparate, Ibid. 

Freperick W, Meisnesr. The Lost Book of Privileges of Columbus Located and Identified. 
Huntington Lib. Quar., Aug. 

Atronso Pruneba. Algunos datos históricos de la Universidad Nacional de México. Univ, 
México, Aug., 1949. 

RomuLo BETANCOURT, Venezuela y la problema colonial de América. Rev. Am. (Buenos Aires), 
June. 

Vicror FranKeL. Idea del imperio español y el problema jurídico-lógico de los estados misiones 
en El Paraguay. Estudios Hist. Am. (México, D. F.), I, 1948. 

Jusro Pasror Benrrrez. Na casa dos gobernadores. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileiro, Apr., 1947. 
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ALronso Toro. Capitulo XXI. Inédito de la historia popular de la guerra de independencia. 
Memoria Acad. Nac. Hist. Geog. (México, D. F.), 1949, no. 9. 

ArrHur Ramos. O Negro no B-asil: escravidão e história social. Estudios Hist. Am., I, 1948. 

FERNANDO CARNEIRO, História Je imigração no Brasil—uma interpretação. Bol. Geog. (Rio de 
Janeiro), Dec., 1948. 

ORLANDO VALVERDE, Excursão a região colonial antiga do Rio Grande do Sul. Rev. Brasileira 
Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Oct., 1048. : 

Emmo WiLLiams. Acculturativ2 Aspects of the Feast of the Holy Ghost in Brazil. dm. An- 
thropologist, July. 

EverarDo BAcHEUSER. Influencias das culturas europeia e norte-americano sobre o Brasil. Vozes 
de Petrópolis, Jan., 1949. 

Pasror Resrrero. Novelescas actividades en torno de los canales interoceánicos. Rev. Indias 
(Bogotá), Mar. 

WinLiam H. Gray. Early Trade between the United States and Venezuela. Estudios Hist, Am., 
I, 1948. 

Sanrorp A. Mosx. Latin American Economics: The Field and Its Problems. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, 
Autumn. 

Joun Hicker. Carlos Davila on Inter-American Economic Policy. Ibid. 

CarLos Moyano LLERENA. La deserollo de industrial en América Latina. Rev. Cien. Ec. (Buenos 
Aires), July, 1947. 

Luís Matponapo Tomayo. Vigencia espiritual de Juan Montalvo y Federico Gonzalez Suárez. 
Memoria Acad, Nac. Hist, Geoz., 1949, no. 8. i 

Institute of Inter-American Studies. Institute Memorandum on the Latin American Policy of 
the United States. Inter-Am. Ez. Affairs, Autumn. 

Ronert W. Frazer. The Role o€ the Lima Conference, 1864-1865, in the Development of Pan 
Americanism. Hispanic Am, Kisi. Rev., Aug. 

J. AraLiga NoGuEIRA. O panamericanismo e o superestado americano. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. 
Brasileiro, Apr., 1947. 

RaragL Hexroporo, Art of the Ages. Américas, June. 


DocuMENTS 


Convención General Paz, Amistad Comercio y Navegación entre le República Federal de Centro 
América y los Estados Unidos Je América. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Nov., 1948. 

MicuEL MATICORENA E. Documentos para la historia de la Universidad de San Marcos. Bol. 
Biblio. (Lima), July. 4 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Libros y folletos del archivo histarico de Hacienda. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Apr. 

Indice del Ramo de Tierras. Volúmenes 1719 a 1729 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Indice de documentos del periode federal. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Nov., 1948. 

Anpres ELoy DE La Rosa. Indice ds la correspondencia de Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho, copiado 
en el archivo de Bogotá. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Jan., 1949. 

Luís GonzaLo Patrizi, Documentos relativos a Venezuela que se conservan en The National 
Archives de Washington. Ibid. 

Libros y folletos peruanos publicados en 1948-1949. Bol. Biblio. (Lima), July. 

ALBERTO BENAVIDES BaLBín. Biblozrafía de bibliografías y de biblioteconomía. Ibid. 

Mario C. Vásquez. Bibliografía arme-icanistas. Bol. Biblio. Nac. (Lima), Dec., 1948. 

Sara Sagor Via, La Biblioteca del Congreso de la Nación Argentina. Rev. Hist. Am. (México, 
D, F.), June. 
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CODRINGTON CHRONICLE: AN EXPERIMENT IN ANGLICAN ALTRUISM 
ON A BARBADOS PLANTATION, 1710-1834. Edited by Frank ]. Klingberg. 
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(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1949, pp. vii, 157, $3.00.) The archives of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel are of priceless value in the study of 
overseas expansion since the turn of the eighteenth century. This body's dauntless 
agents operating hundreds of widely scattered stations in Asia, Africa, Oceania, and 
the Americas normally rendered semiannual reports covering an amazing range of 
economic, social, and political subjects, as well as their own progress, for the in- 
formation of headquarters officials in London. Such papers frequently provide our 
only source of information on important matters and have therefore been zealously 
studied by many specialists in modern colonization. Particularly rich are those cover- 
ing activities in Barbados, where, under the nebulous will of Christopher Codring- 
ton, the S. P. G. came into possession of three slave-staffed plantations which were 
operated to finance Codrington College, a famed center for Negro education. The 
society's records in one form or another have been gradually assembled at the Library ` 
of Congress and, after ten years of activity, microfilm copies of the same have been 
made for the University of California at Los Angeles, whose Professor Frank Kling- 
berg has long been carrying on studies in modern humanitarianism. The present 
volume grew out of a seminar project there involving these microfilms and, while 
nothing startling and little that was new was uncovered, the enterprise afforded a 
group of young enthusiasts profitable exercise in the use of source material. Their 
findings will provide convenient summaries of plantation economy and revealing 
glimpses of contemporary insular society for those interested in such matters. Two 
virgin lots of Codrington correspondence, largely from Antigua and Barbados between 
1740 and 1851, were recently discovered in England. These are being offered by a 
British stamp dealer as interesting material for postmark study. It is hoped that they 
will escape dispersal into philatelists’ albums and that they will be purchased by some 
institution, such as the University of California at Los Angeles, which appreciates 
their historical value. LoweLL Racatz, Ohio State University 


ARTICLES 


Max L. Moorenran. Hernán Cortés and the Tehuantepec Passage. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Howarp F. Curing. Civil Congregations of the Indians in New Spain, 1598-1606. Ibid. 

MANUEL Carrera Stampa. El plano de la ciudad de México en 1715, hecho por Nicolás der Fer. 
Bol. Soc. Mexicana Geog. Estadística (México, D. F.), Mar., 1948. 

RAFAEL Ayala EcuAvarnt. Relación histórica de la conquista de Querétaro. Ibid. 

LesLey Byrp Simpson. A Letter concerning Cook and Simpson, The Population of Central Mexico 
in the Sixteenth Century. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Tres colegios mexicanos (Tepotzotlán, San Gregorio, San Ildefonso). Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(México, D. F.), Apr. 

Sobre las propinas de la Universidad en 1783. Ibid. 

Las ideas políticas en Yucatán, Año de 1810. Ibid. 

Testimonio del título de Gobernador de don Manuel de Bustamente, Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica 
(San José), Nov., 1948. . 

Ordenanzas del Cabildo, Justicia, y Regimiento de la Ciudad de Cartago. Ibid. 

Juan Paño Viscarvo Y Guzmán. Carta dirigida a los Españoles Americanos por uno de sus com- 
patriotas. Ibid, 

Fuerte de San Fernando de Omoa.—Su historia y importancia que tuvo en la defensa del golfo 
de Honduras. Rev. Arch. Biblio. Nac. (Tegucigalpa), Mar. 
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ARTICLES 


Juan Frene, Tres casos de la primativa aculturación del indio a la civilización europea. Siglo 
xvi América Indigena (México, D. F.), July. 

Pepro M. ArcaYa, ¿Quién o quienes descubrieron a Venezuela y cuando? Estudios Hist. Am. 
(México, D. F.), I, 1948. 

José Manuex Rivas Saccon1. Fray Andres de San Nicolás, Rev. Indias (Bogotá), Mar. 

GREGORIO ÁrciLa RoBLEDO. Origir cf the Franciscan Order in Colombia, Americas, Apr. 

Huso Moncayo. Un quiteño, primer Obispo de la Paz. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 
1949. 

Rusén Varcas UcarTE. Don Baltasar Jaime Martínez de Compañón, Obispo de Trujillo. Mer- 
curio Peruano (Lima), Oct., 1943. 

Emo Harr-Terre. Un taller de platería en 1650. Ibid., Nov., 1948. 

VirciLi0 Parepes Borya Esp=JO. Medico quiteño del siglo xvm. Anales Univ. Central del 
Ecuador (Quito), 1947. 

GUILLERMO ALFREDO TERRERA. Etncgrafía colonial rioplatense. Bol. Departmento Estud. Etnog. 
Coloniales (Santa Fe), Dec., 1943. 

Jos RarazL López Rosas. El teateo colonial en Santa Fe. Antecedentes históricos, ibid. 

RopoLFo Trosriné, Miniaturas y m-n.aturistas del período hispánico. Ibid. 

Acustin Zapata GOLLAN. Médicos y medicinas en la época colonial de Santa Fe. Ibid. 

Améxico Tonpa. Castro Barros (st izeario político-religioso). Rev. Univ. Nac. (Córdoba), 1949, 
no. I. 


Documents 


Los Comuneros de Mérida y el Cabildo de Trujillo. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Caracas), Jan., 1948. 

Revolución intendada contra el Gobierno por corsarios franceses en 1799. Ibid. ; 

La vida económica en Caracas en el primer tercio del siglo xvirt. Actividades de Juan Francisco 
de León. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Jan. 

Tesis sobre filosofía y ciencias defendidas, en 1792, en el Real Colegio de San Carlos de Buenos 
Aires. Rev. Univ. Buenos Aires, Cct, 1948. 

Importantes documentos sobre las Malvinas ha reunido la Universidad, Ibid. 

J. Luís Trenre Rocamora. Un intorme inédito de Gonzalo de Doblas sobre la emergente sit- 
uación de misiones en 1801. Bor. Departmento Estud. Etnog. y Coloniales (Santa Fe), Dec., 


1948. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


CharLes E. NoweLL. The French in Sixteenth-Century Brazil. Americas, Apr. 

Maruias C. Kiemen. The Indian Pol.cy of Portugal in America, With Special Reference to the 
Old State of Maranhão, 1500-1753 “concl.]. Ibid. 

VirciLio Correa FiLno. Sistema tributario no Brasil durante o período colonial, Estud. Hist. Am. 
(México, D. F.), 1948. 

Id. Processos de aquisicio de terras cevolutas no Brasil durante o período colonial. 7bid. 

Suvio Jurio. Da influencia de Gongora nos poetas brasileiros do século xvir. Ibid. 

Luiz Herror. Músicos brasileiros do período colonial, Prov. São Paulo, 1948, no. 11. 

ALBERTO Lamsco. A vida atribulada dos primeiros campistas. Brasil Agucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), 
Feb., 1949. 

MicuEL Costa FiLmo. O negócio do açucar, na terra do Brasil, a luz de documentos. Iid. 

JERÔNIMO DE Vivemos. A indústria azucareira pernambucana. Ibid. 

Roxie E. Poppino. Cattle Industry ir Colonial Brazil. Mid-Am., Oct. 
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ARTICLES 


Jesús Sirva Herzoc. La revolución mexicana es ya un hecho histórico, Cuadernos Americanos 
(México, D. F.), Sept. 

ALBERTO María Carreño. El Colegio Militar de Chapultepec, 1847-1947. Bol. Soc, Mexicana 
Geog. Estadística (México, D. F.), July, 1948. 

CLARENCE SENIOR, Geography and Agrarian Reform in La Laguna Region, Mexico. Estud. Hist, 
Am. (México, D. F.), I, 1948. 

Vaik SaLera, The Depreciation of the Mexican Peso. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Autumn, 


Documents 


RararL HeLioporo VALLE. Documentos y escritos, de enero a junio de 1823, tomo V. Rev. Arch. 
Biblio. Nac, (Tegucigalpa), Mar. 

Carta de Don Florencio de Castillo al Ayuntamiento de Cartago en la que acepta su designación 
como diputado a las Cortes de Cádiz, Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Nov., 1948. 

Sobre le libertad de culto en la República Federal de Centro América: Consulta al estado de 
Costa Rica. 1bid. 

Cartas oficiales mediadas entres los supremos gobiernos de los estados de Nicaragua y Costarrica, 
sobre la cuestión del partido de Nicoya. Ibid. : 

Marco Tutto ZELEDÓN. Fronteras de Costa Rica. Ibid. 

Situación estadística de Yucatán en 1851. Apéndice. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Apr. 

MAYNARD GEIGER. Questionnaire of the Spanish Government in 1812 concerning the Native Cul- 
ture of the California Indians. Americas, Apr. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Ricarpo Marquez T. Orígenes del Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), 
Jan., 1949. 

Vicente Lecuna. Nueva versiones sobre la Entrevista de Guayaquil. Ibid. 

Turo Enriquez Tascón. Historia del Derecho Constitucional Colombiano. Bol, Hist. Antig. 
(Bogotá), Jan., 1949. 

Luís Rosano DáviLa. Política internacional de Rocafuerte. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist (Quito), Jan., 
1949» 

Fasio Lozano Y Lozano. Estampa de Florentino González. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), Mar. 

ALBERTO Tauro. Historia e historiadores del Peru, 1943-1946. Rev. Hist. Am. (México, D. F.), 
June. 

Ricarpo Donoso. Desarrollo de la cuestión social en Chile, Cuadernos Americanos, Sept. 

Junio Cesar Joser. Síntesis interpretativa del desarrollo histórico nacional durante el presente 
siglo (1924-1949). Atenea (Santiago), Jan., 1949. 

J. Frep Rippy. The Dawn of Manufacturing in Venezuela. Estud. Hist. Am. (México, D. F.), I, 
1948. 

Td. The Developing of Manufacture in Colombia. 1bid. 

Burron C. HaLLowELL. Administration of the Tin Control in Bolivia, 1931-39. Inter-Am. Ec. 
Affairs, Autumn, 


DOCUMENTS 


“El Solitario de Sayan.” Carta al Editor de El Correo Mercantil y Político de Lima sobre la in- 
adaptabilidad del gobierno monárquico al estado libre del Perú empezada a publicar en el no. 
17. Mercurio Peruano (Lima), Apr. 

Gernaro Masur. “The Liberator is Immortal”-—An Unknown Letter of Manuela Sáenz. Hispanic 
Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
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Documento del Comite-Investigeder de las orígenes y desarrollo del Movimiento Emancipador. 
Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Jan., 1949. * 

Papeles de Sucre. Ibid. 

Oficios de Sucre. Ibid. 

Cartas de crédito a favor del General Cipriano Castro. Ibid. 

Carta de Guzmán Blanco. Ibid. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


ALCINDRO Sopré. Don Pedro II e a religião. Vozes Petrópolis, Jan., 1949. 

Sercio Corra pa Costa. New World Emperor, Américas, July. 

ManueL Diécues Júnior. Aspectos de comércio acucareiro no século xix. Brasil Agucareiro (Rio 
de Janeiro), Feb., 1949. 

Major pe Paranmos ANTUNES. Evolução económica do Brasil (Ocupação e aproveita dos recursos 
naturais do pais. O desenvolimexto industriál dos ultimos años). Estud. Hist. Am. (México, 
D. F.), L 1948. 

Henry WiLLIaM SPIEGEL. The Erazilian Economy: A Rejoinder. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs. Autumn. 

Virew SALERA. The Brazilian Economy: A Reply. Ibid. 

Vircito Correa FiLmo. Desenvolvimento dos estudos históricos no Brasil, Rev. Hist, Am, (Méx- 
ico, D. F.), June. 


Books Received! 


Actas del Cabildo de San Juan Bautista de Puerto Rico, 1730-1750. San Juan: Publicacion oficial 
del Gobierno de la Capital. 1949. Pp. x, 367. 

Abams, James Trustow, ef al., (eds.). Album of American History, Vol, V, Index. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1949. Pp. ix, 222. $5.00. 

AÁLMELA MeLía, Juan. Manual de reparación y conservación de libros, estampas y manuscritos. 
Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e Historia, Comision de Historia, Pub. núm. 95. Manuales 
de Técnica de la Investigación de la Historia y Ciencias Afines, II. Mexico City: the Institute. 
1949. Pp. 124. 

ANDERSON, GEORGE K. The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 431. $5.00. 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1948. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1949. Pp. 199. 

ATHERTON, Lewis E. The Southern Country Store, 1800-1860, Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 227. $3.50, 

Baker, C. H. CoLLins and Murex I. The Life and Circumstances of James Brydges, First Duke 
of Chandos, Patron of the Libere? Arts. New York: Oxford University Press in co-operation 
with Huntington Library. 1949. Pp. xix, 493. 

Barnes, James A. Wealth of the American People: A History of Their Economic Life. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. z949. Pp. x, 310. $5.75. Textbook. 

Barrincer. The Natural Bent: The Memoirs of Dr. Paul B. Barringer. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 1949. Fp. viii, 280. $3.50. 

Becxer, CarL. Progress and Power. 2d ed. Introduction by Leo GersHoy. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1949. Pp. xlii, 116. Trade $2.50, text $1.85. See Am. Hist. Rev., XLII (July, 1937), 
04. 

Bede: The Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. Books I and I. Trans. with notes and 
introd. by MicnazL Macuacan. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1949. Pp. 195. 7s. 6d. 

Benrenpt, Ricuaro F. Modern Latin America in Social Science Literature: A Selected, Annotated 
Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals in English in.the Fields of Economics, Poli- 
tics, and Sociology of Latin America. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1949. 
Pp. 152. 


1 Includes all books received from August 1 to November 1. 
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BELL, H. Innis. Egypt from Alexander the Great to the Arab Conquest: A Study in the Diffusion 
and Decay of Hellenism. New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 168. 

BELLEMARE, GURET, Plan general de organización judicial para Buenos Aires. Reedición facsímil 
(1829). Noticia preliminar de Ricarpo LevenNE. Colección de Textos y Documentos para la 
Historia del Derecho Argentino, VIII. Buenos Aires: Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, 
Instituto de Historia del Derecho. 1949. Pp. xlii, xxxi, 353. 

Bemis, SAMUEL Flaco. John Quincy Adams and the Foundaticns of American Foreign Policy. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. xix, 588, xv. $7.50, 

BEYERS, CoENRAAD, et al., (eds.). Archives Year Book for South African History. 11th Year 
(1948), Part I. Cape Town: Cape Times for Government Printer. 1949? Pp. xiv, 488, 

Bices, Anse~m Gorvon, O.S.B, Diego Gelmirez, First Arcabishop of Compostela. Studies in 
Mediaeval History, New Series, Vol. XII. Washington: Catholic University of America Press. 
1949. Pp. xl, 398. 

BinKLeY, WILFRED E., and Moos, MaLcoLm C, 4 Grammar of American Politics: The National 
Government. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. x, 760, xvili. Trade $6.00, text $4.50. 
Textbook, 

Brack, JEANNETTE D., and RoELKER, WILLIAM GREENE, (eds.). 4 Rhode Island Chaplain in the 
Revolution: Letters of Ebenezer David to Nicholas Brown, 1775-1778. Providence: Rhode 
Island Society of the Cincinnati; Associates of John Carter Brown Library. 1949. Pp. xxxi, 82. 
$5.00. 

BLEGEN, THEODORE C., and Jorpan, Piir D., (eds.). With Various Voices: Recordings of North 
Star Life. St. Paul: Itasca Press, Webb Publishing Company. 1949. Pp. xxiv, 380. $5.00. 

Brace, Ricwarp M., and WEBER, Bernerp C. The Historiccl Evolution of Modern France. 
Prelim. ed. Ames, Iowa: Littlefield, Adams and Company. 1949. Pp. iii, 158. $1.50. Syllabus. 

BrawbT, Kary. Germany, Key to Peace in Europe. Claremort, Calif.: Associated Colleges. 1949. 
Pp. ix, 109. $2.75. 

Braver, Hersert O. William Blackmore. Vol. 1, The Spanish-Mexican Land Grants of New 
Mexico and Colorado, 1863-1878; Vol, Il, Early Financing of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
way and Ancillary Land Companies, 1871-1878. Denver: Bradford-Robinson. 1949. Pp. vi, 
381; vi, 333. 

BrowNLow, Louis, The President and the Presidency. Chicago: Public Administration Service. 
1949. Pp. xi, 137. $2.75. 

Burxtrr, M. C. The Old Stone Age: A Study of Palaeolithic Times. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1949. Pp. xiv, 254. 

Burn, A. R. Pericles and Athens. Teach Yourself History Library. New York: Macmillan Com- 
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American Historical Association 


The attention of the mambers is called to the fact that the committee on the 
Carnegie Revolving Fund will finance the publication of books of mature scholar- 
ship which make a distinct contribution to knowledge in any field of history. 
Ordinarily doctoral dissertetions or works of more than one volume will not be 
considered. Manuscripts must be submitted to the chairman, Professor Ray A. 
Billington, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, before April 1, 1950. 


Members of the Amerizan Historical Association planning to attend the In- 
ternational Historical Cong-ess in Paris, August 28-September 3, 1950, may be in- 
terested in the possibility o a reduced fare by air for a party of eleven. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Prefessor Donald C. McKay, 127 Littauer Center, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Other Historical Activities 


The Library of Congress has recently received microfilm copies of two groups. 
of foreign archival material relating to nineteenth century American history. One, 
contained in twenty-one volumes in the archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in Paris, consists of correspondence of the ministry with United States diplomatic 
agents in France and with French ministers to the United States, 1830-48. The 
other, a file of twenty-three volumes of Foreign Office records in the British Public 
Record Office, contains correspondence of the Foreign Office with British agents in 
the Republic of Texas, 184c-48, and with Texan agents in England, 1844-45. Re- 
cently acquired original meterial includes a large body of valuable biographical 
data, some of it unpublishec, and related correspondence selected by permission of 
the American Council of Learned Societies from the records of the Dictionary of 
American Biography. The Thomas J. Walsh papers are now available for use in 
the Library by qualified schalars, and special restrictions on the use of the Gou- 
verneur Morris papers have bzen removed. 


An analytical and selective guide to the more important newspapers and 
periodicals of twenty-five European countries has recently been issued by the Li- 
brary of Congress. Entitled The European Press Today, the study was prepared 
by Harry J. Krould, chief o= che Library’s European Affairs Division, in response 
to requests from government officials, institutions of research and higher learning, 
and individual scholars. 


Students of European history, especially of northern Europe and the Baltic area, 
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will be interested in the following items from the UNESCO World Review of 
August 27: “Valuable documents and letters written by famous men such as Cal- 
vin, Luther, Melanchton, Copernicus and Lucas Cranach have recently been dis- 
covered in the ancient imperial city of Goslar in Northern Germany. Two hun- 
dred tons of historical documents covering six centuries of history and comprising 
4,500 parchment manuscripts have been collected under the supervision of the 
British occupation forces. They include the archives of the Order of Teutonic 
Knights (1190-1526) and those of the ancient Dukedóm of Prussia as well as cor- 
respondence between the kings of Spain, France, England, Denmark, and Sweden, 
archives from the Vatican and the various church synods.” 


The Australian Commonwealth National Library, Canberra, and the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney, are co-operating in making microfilm copies of all Australian 
historical documents in the Public Record Office, London. In the first nine months 
workers at the record office have photographed 231 volumes of official papers, 
using 10,000 feet of film. It is hoped to complete 2,000 volumes in five years. Later 
the project may be extended to cover papers relating to Australia from other parts 
of the world as well as papers relating to New Zealand, Fiji, and the western Pacific. 


Discerning readers of the list of “Books Received” in the Review may have 
noticed the appearance from time to time of old and familiar titles accompanied 
by references to reviews in the American Historical Review at the time the volumes 
appeared. These titles represent out-of-print works heretofore obtainable only at 
high prices, if at all. At the risk of trespassing on the advertising department’s 
domain, it seems worth while to gather in one paragraph some recent reprints 
from the house of Peter Smith, 321 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. Here they are: 
A Guide to Historical Literature, edited by George M. Dutcher, et al. ($12.50); 
History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, by G. P. Gooch ($7.50); 
Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, by Griffith J. McRee (2 vols. bound in 
one; micro-ofíset; $10.00); Expansionists of 1812, by Julius W. Pratt ($3.25); His- 
tory of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, by Sir Leslie Stephen (2 vols.; 
3d ed.; $12.50); Autobiography of Amos Kendall, edited by William Stickney 
(micro-offset; $7.50); Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley: His- 
torical and Biographical Sketches, by W. H. Venable (micro-offset; $7.50). The 
reproduction and binding make these as sturdy and easy to use as the original vol- 
umes. Mention should also be made of the recent reissue, by the Cornell University 
Press, of A History of American Literature, 1607-1765, by Moses Coit Tyler, a 
work originally published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 1878. The Cornell Press plans 
to reissue, in the near future, the same author’s later work, The Literary History 
of the American Revolution, 1763-1783. 


The Yearbook of the United Nations, 1947-1948, recently published by the 
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United Nations Departmen: of Public Information, is the second in the series de- 
signed to present to the pub-ic an account of the activities and accomplishments of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies. Covering the period from June 
30, 1947, to September 21, 1928, this Yearbook, in addition to brief historical sum- 
maries and descriptions of =unctions, organization, and work of the United Na- 
tions and all its parts, incluces maps, charts, documentary annexes, a bibliography, 
a “Who's Who” of persons connected with the United Nations, and an index. 
The volume runs to 1126 peges and sells for $12.50. The sales agent in the United 
States is the International Decuments Service of the Columbia University Press. 


After suspending publication during the war and postwar years, the Deutsches 
Archiv fir Erforschung des Mittelalters has resumed publication. In its more than 
a century of existence its articles, edited documents, reviews, and bibliographies 
have made it an indispensable aid to medieval scholars. The editors hope to con- 
tinue its wide coverage and ask that books and other material for its review col- 
umns be sent to them (F. Bze-hgen or W. Holtzmann) in care of the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Pomrre-sfeldern, Bavaria (U. S. Zone). 


The Sammlung Schweizerischer Rechtsquellen, begun in 1896, now comprises 
thirty-one volumes covering tne sources for the legal history of nine cantons. It 
contains valuable material fcr the historian of law with sidelights for the student 
of general history and cultuze. It is sponsored by the Swiss Bar Association, and 
inquiries as to complete sete or single volumes may be addressed to their repre- 
sentative, E. G. Savernik, c/c Swiss Bank Corporation, 15 Nassau Street, New 
York 5, New York. 


Early in 1950 Princeton University Press will publish for the University of Cin- 
cinnati a series of four extensively illustrated volumes, each in two parts, reporting 
the finds made in the excavetion of ancient Troy. The excavation, most extensive 
since discovery of the site by the German archaeologist, Heinrich Schliemann, 
eighty years ago, was conduced by the University of Cincinnati between 1932 and 
1938 under the direction of Frofessor Carl Blegen, who is editor-in-chief of the 
volumes as well as of the supplementary monographs on special topics. 


The first issue of an inter=sing new historical publication, American Heritaze, 
has appeared under the editorship of Earle Newton and the sponsorship of the 
American Association for Stete and Local History. The first issue with its colored 
illustrations sets a high stancazd. It will appear quarterly. The subscription price 
is $3.00. The editor’s office is in the State House, Montpelier, Vermont. 


Beginning with Volume “II, No. 1, the San Jacinto Museum of History Asso- 
ciation will sponsor the publication Tlalocan, a journal of source materials on the 
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native cultures of Mexico, published by La Casa de Tlaloc, Azcapotzalco, Mexico, 
D. F. All institutions in the United States interested in receiving Tlalocan on an 
exchange basis are requested to communicate with the San Jacinto Museum of 
History Association, San Jacinto Monument, Texas. 


The World War II History Division of the Virginia State Library (Richmond) 
has published Virginia on Guard: Civilian Defense and the State Militia in the 
Second World War, by Marvin Wilson Schlegel. This is the second major pub- 
lication of Virginia’s war history agency, which is one of the few state war history 
offices now active. : 


A survey of the records of the Protestant Episcopal Church in North Carolina 
is being made by William S.. Powell, researcher of the State Department of Ar- 
chives and History in Raleigh, North Carolina. Persons having information about 
episcopal churches in North Carolina, either still in existence or defunct, are asked 
to communicate with Mr. Powell. 


Under the auspices of the Academy of Historical Sciences of Monterrey, the 
American Historical Association, and the National Institute of Anthropology and 
History of Mexico City, the First Congress of Histarizns of Mexico and the United 
States was held at Monterrey from September 4 to 9, 1949. The Congress was a 
unique experiment in international relations on a high intellectual plane, and it 
turned out to be a rewarding and enjoyable experience. About 150 delegates were 
in attendance, nearly half of them from the United States. 

Papers on the teaching of history, the preservation and organization of his- 
torical source materials, on economic, intellectual, and literary history, on the de- 
velopment of the land systems in the two countries, and on the frontier provinces 
were read by Rafael Garcia Granados, William H. Cartwright, J. Ignacio Rubio 
Mañé, Ildefonso Villarello, Antonio Pompa y Pompa, Luther H. Evans, Jorge Espi- 
nosa de los Reyes, Edward Kirkland, John Higham, Leopoldo Zea, Stow Persons, 
José Luis Martínez, Josefina Niggli, Lucio Mendieta y Núñez, Paul W. Gates, 
Merle Curti, Alfonso Reyes, Vito Alessio Robles, and Lyle Saunders. The program 
was on the whole worked out intelligently, and everybody had a chance to express 
himself, either through the reading of a paper or more extemporaneously during 
one of the discussion periods. A report of the proceedings of the Congress will later 
be printed and published. - 

There were also many extracurricular activities, and these contributed im- 
measurably to the success of the Congress. The governor of Coahuila, the Mon- 
terrey service clubs, and the management of the Monterrey brewery were hosts to 
the delegates at lavish banquets. The United States ambassador to Mexico and the 
American consul-general in Monterrey gave a reception. The ladies of Monterrey 
received the female contingent of the Congress at a high tea, or merienda. Book 
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exhibits and an exhibition of Indian crafts were arranged at the University of 
Nuevo León. Gonzalo Obrezón gave an illustrated lecture on Mexican art. The 
two principal American journals in the field of Latin-American history, the His- 
panic American Historical Review and the Americas, dedicated their current 
issues to the Congress. Complimentary copies of a number of books were dis- 
tributed. A group excursion was taken to Saltillo. The archbishop of Monterrey 
celebrated mass in honor of the Congresistas. 

It is hardly necessary to edd that the Congress was made possible by the com- 
bined efforts of many people and that all deserve a word of thanks. First in order 
are Lewis Hanke, Carlos Pérez Maldonado, and Silvio Zavala, the efficient and 
enthusiastic organizers of the Congress. Mr. Pérez Maldonado also shouldered the 
duties of general secretary, assisted by Carlos E. Castañeda as general rapporteur 
and by Manoel Cardozo and William Griffith as assistant general rapporteurs. The 
Congress had the blessing of the president of Mexico and the United States am- 
bassador to Mexico, both of whom served on the honorary committee, and of 
Secretary of State Acheson, who sent a message. The American Historical Associa- 
tion appointed a committee, camposed of Merle Curti, Peter M. Dunne, Guy 
Stanton Ford, Charles W. Hackett, Lewis Hanke, Clarence H. Haring, James F. 
King, John Tate Lanning, Samuel Eliot Morison, Max Savelle, France V. Scholes, 
Frank Tannenbaum, and Ar-hur P. Whitaker, to plan for the Congress. A num- 
ber of institutions in the United States and Mexico as well as several private 
benefactors, among the latte- Mr. George A. Hill, jr, of Houston, generously 
helped to defray the expenses American colleges and universities, from New Eng- 
land to the Pacific Coast, sərt representatives. The Technological Institute of 
Monterrey placed its facilities az the disposal of the Congress, as did the University 
of Nuevo León and the Public Library of Saltillo. 

The delegates voted unarimously in Zavor of holding a second congress at a 
convenient time in the near future. They also approved the appointment of an 
executive committee for the rext congress to be made up of a representative from 
each of the three sponsoring -nstitutions end of another from the institution will- 
ing to serve as host. lt now remains for the American Historical Association, to- 
gether with the Academy of Historical Sciences of Monterrey and the National In- 
stitute of Anthropology and History of Mexico City, to take the next step. 


` A feature of the Congress of Historians at Monterrey was the formal presen- 
tation of portraits of Francis Parkman and Frederick Jackson Turner for the por- 
trait gallery of distinguished historians of the Americas which is being assembled 
in Mexico City by the Commission on History of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History to the chairman of the Commission, Dr. Silvio Zavala. 
The ceremony took place at Monterrey at a luncheon given by the Cervecería 
Cuahutemoc on September 9 for the delegates and their families. The Parkman 
portrait was presented by Prof=ssor Clarence H. Haring on behalf of its donor, 
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the Colonial Society of Massachusetts; the Turner portrait by Professor Merle 
Curti, on behalf of a group of donors identified as “Friends of Frederick Jackson 
Turner.” Brief addresses were made by Professors Haring and Curti, and also by 
Dr. Zavala, Mr. Philip Raine, cultural relations officer of che American embassy 
in Mexico, and Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, United States national member of 
the Commission on History, who also read a statement by Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, 
executive secretary of the American Historical Association, certifying the selection 
of Parkman and Turner by the Council of the Association to represent the United 
States in this portrait gallery. Each guest received a copy of an essay on Turner 
written especially for this occasion by Professor Curti and published in pamphlet 
form by the Commission on History. While the supply lasts, copies of this essay 
may be obtained by writing the Commission at its headquarters, Avenida del Ob- 
servatorio 192, Tacubaya, D. F. Mexico. 


A three-day Anglo-American conference of historians was held at the Institute 
of Historical Research in London during July. At the general meetings papers were 
read by Admiral Richard L. Conolly on “The Strategy of the War in the Pacific” 
and by Professor C. H. Mcllwain on “Sovereignty in the Modern World.” The 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (Sir Charles Hilary Jenkinson) enunciated 
the factors governing the new policy regarding the “Publications of the Public 
‘Record Office” and Professors J. G. Edwards (London) and D. H. Willson 
(Minnesota) initiated a discussion on “Postgraduate Historical Training.” There 
were also a number of important addresses in the sectional meetings of the con- 
* ference. About two hundred and fifty historians, including some forty Americans, 
attended. The director of the Institute, Professor J. G. Edwards, was appointed 
chairman of the Anglo-American Historical Committee for 1949-50. A two day 
conference will again be held in London on July 14-15, 1950, and it is hoped to 
arrange a full conference lasting a week in the summer of 1951. 


The Naval Historical Foundation held its twenty-third annual meeting on No- 
vember 18 at the Army-Navy Club in Washington. Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy, United States Navy, former presidential chief of staff, was elected presi- 
dent. Newly elected trustees are: Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King; Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, New York banker and member of the Hoover Commission; Irving S. Olds, 
chairman of the board of the United States Steel Corporation; Roger Williams, a 
director of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company; Vice Admiral 
John F. Shafroth, recently retired president of the Navy Department’s general 
board; Captain Marion Eppley; Captain Walter Kariz; and Captain Ralph Parker. 
Re-elected trustees are: Commodore Dudley W. Knox, Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Colonel Jarvis Butler, Captain Charles Bittinger, Captain J. T. G. Stapler, and 
Commander M. V. Brewington. 
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The International Congress of Americanists held its twenty-ninth meeting in 
New York, September 5-12 The American Historical Association was one of the 
sponsors. Included in the interesting program on the art, archaeology, ethnology, 
anthropology, and culture oz the Americas were the following more definitely his- 
torical papers: George M. Foster, “The Sixteenth Century Spanish Background of 
Contemporary Hispanic-American Culture”; Harold E. Davis, “Racial and Cul- 
tural Elements in the Formation of Nationality. Latin America: Some Suggestions 
for Research”; Herminio Pcttell Vilá, “Cuban-American Relations at the Time of 
the War of Independence”; John Perry Pritchett, “Historical Aspects of the Ca- 
nadian Métis.” Papers read at the Congress will appear in the published proceed- 
ings under the editorship ot Professor Sol Tax, University of Chicago. 


The second annual Canadian-American seminar on foreign affairs, which 
meets in alternate years in Canada, was held at the University of North Dakota 
on May 27-29. Participants included members of the history, anthropology, and 
economics departments of the university and members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba as well as leaders of the Manitoba adult education movement. 


A conference on problems of modern France will be held at Princeton, New 
Jersey, February 1-4. Sponsors are the Committee on International and Regional 
Studies of Harvard University, the Institute of International Studies of Yale Uni- 
versity, the School of Internat:onal Affairs of Columbia University, the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International Affairs of Princeton University, and 
the School of Historical Studies of the Institute for Advanced Study. The general * 
purposes of the conference are to bring together American scholars professionally 
interested in problems of medern France and to consider ways and means for the 
further development of Freach studies in the United States. Attendance at the 
conference will be by invitacion only to some fifty historians and political scien- 
tists. Edward Mead Earle oí the Institute for Advanced Study is serving as tem- 
porary chairman. 


The First International Cengress on Archives, organized by the International 
Council on Archives, the Nacional Archives of France, and the Association of Pro- 
fessional Archivists of France, will be keld in Paris August 23-26, 1950. These 
dates have been chosen so tta: the members of the congress may take part in the 
meeting of the International Congress of Historical Sciences which opens on Au- 
gust 28, Inquiries may be directed to Oliver W. Holmes, National Archives, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


On November 1 Presidert Truman signed a bill creating a National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the Jnited States. The National Council for Historic 
Sites and Buildings promoted the legislation and is taking steps, to organize the 
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National Trust and select its trustees. The primary purpose of the National Trust 
will be to facilitate public participation in the preservation of sites, buildings, and 
objects of national significance or interest. It will encourage preservation on every 
level—national, regional, state, and local. It is also empowered to receive and ad- 
minister for the public benefit buildings and sites worthy of permanent preserva- 
tion which may be presented to it. The National Trust will be a charitable, educa- 
tional, and nonprofit corporation; no funds were requested from the Congress in 
the bill creating it. It will be supported by private donations of money, securities, 
or other property received for the purpose of carrying out the program of preserva- 
tion and will be administered under the general direztion of a board of trustees. 
The board will be composed of the Attorney General of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the director of the National Gallery of Art, in addi- 
tion to not less than six American citizens chosen by the executive board. of the 
National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings. These trustees, who will be na- 
tionally prominent men and women, will be chosen in the near future. The Na- 
tional Trust bill was sponsored by the Department of the Interior through its Na- 
tional Park Service in order to further the policy enunciated in the Historic Sites 
Act of 1935. The provisions of the bill were based or: a report made by a special 
committee of the National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings appointed by 
General U. S. Grant III, its president. Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, and Representative J. 
Hardin Peterson, of Florida, chairman of the Public Lands Committee, guided the 
bill through the Congress. 


Among the forty-one American recipients of awards under the Fulbright Act 
(see Am. Hist. Rev., April, 1949, p. 774) are the following scholars in history and 
related fields: Wilfred E. Binkley, Ohio Northern University, to serve as visiting 
lecturer in political science at Oxford University; Sidney Warren, University of 
Florida, to serve as visiting lecturer in American histcry at the University of Dur- 
ham, England; Robert S. Hoyt, State University of Jowa, to undertake research in 
medieval English history at the University of Manchester; Richard Schlatter, Rut- * 
gers University, to serve as visiting professor of history at the University of Liver- 
pool, and, in addition, to study the life and writings of Richard Baxter, seven- 
teenth century Puritan leader; W. Turrentine Jackson, University of Chicago, to 
serve as visiting lecturer in American history at the University of Glasgow and to 
study the economic relationship between citizens of Scotland and England and the 
development of the American trans-Mississippi West; James W. Silver, University 
of Mississippi, to serve as visiting lecturer in frontier American history and South- 
ern American history at the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces that it is pre- 
pared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of research to individual writ- 
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ers or scholars who are carrying on studies in the field of American history prior 
to the year 1815. For encou-agement of projects already in progress, in the social, 
political, economic, religious, artistic, and intellectual history of the American 
colonies and of the early republic, the institute is ready to make grants varying in’ 
value according to the neecs of the individual during the period for which the 
grant is made, and with the understanding that the recipient shall devote his en- 
tire energies to the project during that time. Ordinarily grants will not exceed 
$1,000. Candidates must file their applications not later than March 15, 1950. An- 
nouncement of awards will >e made May 15, 1950. Requests for application forms 
and other information should be addressed to the Director, Institute of Early 
American History and Cultare, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The trustees of the Hunt-mgton Library have announced the allocation of a con- 
siderable sum, on a year-by-year basis, for fellowships and grants-in-aid. Under 
this policy, beginning with the year 1950, two senior fellowships of $7,500 each 
and three junior fellowships of $4,000 each will be available to properly qualified 
scholars. Smaller amounts ~w-ll also be available to applicants for grants-in-aid. 
Applications should be addressed to the Chairman of the Fellowship Committee, 
Huntington Library, San Marino 15, California, not later than March 1, 1950. 


The Business History Foundation, established in 1947 as a research institution 
to carry on independent stucies in its field, has just issued a pamphlet setting 
forth its purpose and procecures and giving examples of what it has done and is 

«doing. This includes limited grants-in-aid for publications in business history. 
N. S. B. Gras is president and treasurer of the Foundation, Henrietta Larson is 
executive vice-president and secretary, and staff members include Kenneth W. 
Porter, Charles S. Popple, aad Ralph W. Hidy. Those interested may obtain the 
pamphlet by addressing the Foundation, P. O. Box 255, Forest Hills, New York. 


The United States Civil Service Commission has announced examinations for 
historian, foreign affairs of{cer, and social science analyst. The positions to be 
filled from these examinations are research positions in a wide variety of special- 
ized fields. They are located in various federal agencies in Washington, D. C., and 
vicinity, and pay salaries from $7,600 ta $10,000 a year. Information may be ob- 
tained from most post offices, from civil service regional offices, or from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


The American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council have established a joint committee on Southern Asia for the purpose of 
appraising American studies relating to India, Pakistan, and Southeast Asia and 
making plans for their further development. Southern Asia is understood as the 
area from the Pamirs to the Pacific, comprising Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, 
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Nepal, Bhutan, Ceylon, Burma, Indochina, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, and thë 
Philippines. For its first project the joint committee has undertaken to survey the 
present status of Southern Asia studies in the United States in terms of immediate 
and future resources and needs. Members of the committee for 1949-50 are W. 
Norman Brown, University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Kingsley Davis, Colum- 
bia University; Franklin Edgerton, Yale; John F. Embree, Yale; Holden Furber, 
Pennsylvania; David G. Mandelbaum, University of California, with Murray B. 
Emeneau as alternate; Horace I. Poleman, Library of Congress; and Lauriston 
Sharp, Cornell, with Morris E. Opler as alternate. Scholars or other persons desir- 
ing to bring any matter to the attention of the joint committee may address com- 
munications to Alice Thorner, Executive Secretary, Box 17, Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Intensive courses in archives administration, the preservation and interpretation 
of historic sites and buildings, and genealogical research will be offered by the 
American University, Washington, D. C., as a part of its summer session begin- 
ning June 12, 1950. Organizations co-operating in one or more of the courses in- 
clude the Library of Congress, the National Archives, the National Park Service, 
the Maryland Hall of Records, and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 


At the Institute for Advanced Study the School of Humanistic Studies and the 
School of Economics and Politics have been merged into a single school to be 
called the School of Historical Studies. 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


The Harmsworth professorship of American history in Oxford University is 
held this year by Merrill Jensen of the University of Wisconsin. He had earlier 
been awarded a Fulbright fellowship. 


Philip G. Hoffman has been appointed professor of history and Peter E. Brown- 
back and John S. Pancake have been appointed instructors in history in the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


At Alabama College, Montevallo, the history and sociology departments have 
been combined into a social science division with Hallie Farmer, former head of 
the history department, as head of the division. Sidney A. Forsythe and Murray 
C. Flynn have been promoted to assistant professors in the division. 


Felix E. Hirsch, professor of history at Bard College, was invited by the In- 
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formation Service Division of OMGUS to give eighteen lectures in United States 
information centers througkout the American zone of Germany. He also spoke 
at the universities of Góttirgen (about German foreign policy between the two 
world wars), Heidelberg (¿bout Gustav Stresemann’s personality), and Munich 
(about historiography and his-orical training in the United States). 


Fred A, Crane is now on the staff of the department of history at Bard College. 


After twenty-six years as professor of history and chairman of the department 
of history and government at Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, Mary P. 
Clarke has retired and has returned to her home town, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Richard O. Cummings, rmerly of the University of California, Los Angeles, 
has gone to Brooklyn College as assistant professor of history. 


Edward F. Blouat has joined the department of history at Capital University. 


Otakar Odlozilik has beea appointed visiting professor of history at Columbia 
University. . 


The department of history of the East Tennessee State College announces that 
Leslie G. Hill and Frank B. Williams, jr., have joined the staff as assistant profes- 
sors. Mrs. Dorothy T. Walker has been appointed acting instructor in history, and 
Robert G. Crawford, assistart professor, is on leave doing graduate work in the 
University of Kentucky. 


Elisha P. Douglass has jo:nzd the department of history at Elon College. 


John Meng, formerly of Cuzens College, is now professor of history in Hunter 
College. 


Herbert H. Butterfield, processor of modern history at the University of Cam- 
bridge and fellow of Peterhoase, and Pieter Geyl, professor of modern history at 
the University of Utrecht, have both been in residence at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study during the autama term of 1949-50. 


William E. Sawyer, associate professor of history at Clarkson College of 
Technology since 1943, became professor and head of the department of history 
and social sciences at Kentucky Wesleyan College on September 1, 1949. 


The University of Marylanc has assumed responsibility for the undergraduate 
instruction of military and civilian personnel in the occupied areas of Germany. 
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This has necessitated the sending of two history staff members abroad for the 
year. Verne E. Chatelain and David S. Sparks have received these assignments, 
and their university duties have been temporarily assigned to R. Justus Hanks, 
doctoral candidate of the University of Chicago, and Cynthia Cotcher, whose grad- 
uate study was done at Radcliffe College. 


Marie Boas and Jess G. Carnes have been appointed instructors in the depart- 
ment of history and sociology of the University of Massachusetts. 


The department of history of the University of Michigan reports the promo- 
tion in July, 1949, of H. M. Ehrmann from associate to full professor. 


Mississippi State College announces the promotion of Glover Moore to acting 
professor of history and the appointments of James H. McLendon as assistant pro- . 
fessor of history and of Robert A. Brent as instructor in history and government. 
F. V. McMillen, instructor in history, is on leave to complete his doctorate at the 
University of Texas. 


Benjamin Sacks, professor of history in the University of New Mexico, is on 
sabbatical leave during the current academic year and is studying the life and 
policies of Ramsay MacDonald. George Winston Smith, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and John E. Longhurst, formerly of the University of Michigan, 
have been appointed to assistant professorships in the University of New Mexico. 


In New York University Henry B. Parkes has been promoted to professor of 
history and A. William Salomone to associate professor of history. 


John Parker has taken the place of Robert L. Kirkpatrick as instructor of his- - 
tory in the University of North Dakota. The latter is studying at Keble College, 
Oxford, on a Rhodes Scholarship. 


Dewey W. Grantham, jr., has accepted a position as assistant professor of his- 
tory in North Texas State College. 


Howard F, Cline, formerly of Yale University, has accepted an appointment as 
assistant professor of history at Northwestern University. Anthony N. B. Garvan 
has been appointed a postdoctoral fellow in American civilization in the same in- 
stitution. 


The University of Notre Dame announces the following promotions in the de- 
partment of history: Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., head of the department, to 
full professor, William O, Shanahan and Gerhardt B. Ladner to associate profes- 
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sors, John J. Hooker to assistant professor, and Richard Kilmer to instructor. Vin- 
cent De Santis has been appointed instructor in American history. 


The department of his:ory of the University of Oregon announces the pro- 
motions of Gordon Wright to full professor and of Paul S. Dull to associate pro- 
fessor of history and politicel science. Earl S. Pomeroy, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed associate professor to succeed the late John T. Ganoe, 
and Edwin R. Bingham, fermerly of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
has been appointed instructor. 


On November 8 and 19, Felix M. Keesing of Stanford University delivered 
two Condon Lectures at O-ezon State College, “Pacific Islanders: Past and Pres- 
ent” and “Pacific Islanders: Problems of Today.” 


Wallace E. Davies has been appointed assistant ad of history at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Enrique Lugo-Silva, formerly assistant professor of history in the University of 
New Mexico, is now on the staff of the Politechnic Institute of Puerto Rico. 


Vincent H. Learnihan has been appointed instructor in history at Pomona Col- 
lege. 


Elizabeth Brush has retired from active teaching'in the department of history 
of Rockford College. Isabel Abbott has been named chairman of the department, 
and Ruth Victoria Miller, formerly of Vassar and Hunter colleges, has joined the 
staff as assistant professor of h:story. 


Richard Hooker has been promoted tc professor and Helmut Hirsch to associate 
professor of history in Rooseve:t College. 


At Rutgers University Pezer Charanis has been promoted to professor of history 
and Sydney H. Zebel to associate professor of history. Anna M. Campbell, asso- 
ciate professor of history, New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, has 
been retired to emeritus status after twenty-two years of service. 


Nicholas Amato, formerly of the University of Notre Dame, has accepted an 
instructorship in the department of history in St. Bonaventure University, Olean, 
New York. 


Charles E. Perry, professor 2 history in St. John’s University, Shanghai, China, 
has been appointed visiting professor of history and government in St. Lawrence ` 
University, Canton, New York. 
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Richard H. Heindel, professional staff associate with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has accepted an appointment in the Washington office of the 
Social Science Research Council as executive associate. Before coming to Washing- 
ton, Dr. Heindel was a member of the department of history of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Walter M. Simon has been appointed instructor in history in Stanford Uni- 
versity. i 


D. G. Brinton: Thompson has been promoted to associate professor of history 
in Trinity College, Hartford. 


John W. Davidson has been appointed lecturer in history in Vassar College. 


Clarence T. Gilham has been promoted to associate professor of history in 
Western Reserve University. 


In Williams College Charles R. Keller is now chairman of the department of 
history, Robert C. L. Scott has been promoted to associate professor of history and 
named dean of freshmen, Robert G. L. Waite has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of history, and S. Cushing Strout, jr., has been appointed instructor in English 
and history. 


In the University of Wisconsin Chester Easum is now chairman of the depart- 
ment of history, Howard K. Beale is in Washington, D. C., on a year’s leave to 
work on his study of Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive era; Robert Lee 
Wolff is also on a year’s leave, for the first semester to teach at Harvard and for 
the second to do research under a fellowship awarded him by Brown University; 
and Charles Morley, of the Ohio State University, is visiting professor of Russian 
history. 


Yale University announces that Ralph E. Turner, professor of history, is on 
leave of absence to do research, under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
in China, India, and the Middle and Near East. Thomas C. Mendenhall, associate 
professor of history, holds the Oxford Evacuation Fellowship to do research in 
history at Oxford. Archibald S. Foord, assistant professor, is on leave as a Guggen- 
heim Fellow to do research at London. Appointed instructors in history are R. 
Glynn Mays, jr, Howard R. Lamar, James E. Roohan, jr., and Thomas W. Pal- 
mer, jr. Thomas G. Manning has been awarded a grant by the Geological Society 
of America to complete his study of the “History of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey.” Ralph H. Gabriel and A. Whitney Griswold have been appointed chairman 
and director of graduate studies, respectively, in American Studies. 
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David Maydole Matteson, the distinguished indexer and map maker, died in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on October 13, 1949, following a major operation. He 
-was born on April 18, 1871, in California, the son of a Forty-niner who had mi- 
grated from Ohio. He was graduated =rom the University of California in 1892, 
took a second bachelor’s degree at Harvard in 1893, and achieved his master’s de- 
gree in 1896. But he could go no further with his studies because an accident 
while cycling during his sezcnd year at Harvard deprived him of his hearing. He 
then turned to indexing, waich by his meticulous scholarship he raised to the level 
of a new profession. Men like Professors Hart and Channing, J. Franklin Jameson 
and James Ford Rhodes set Lis feet on this path and gave him opportunities to do 
both indexing and historical research. The publications of the George Washing- 
ton bicentennial year brouzht him to Washington and made him as familiar a 
figure in the Library of Congress as he had long been in the Harvard library. The 
ghost writing of textbooks in American history proved an even more profitable 
pursuit than indexing. For years before his death he had been compiling as a labor 
of love a consolidated index to the many volumes of the Writings on American 
History (1902-38). He retused payments and before his death assigned to the 
American Historical Associat-on the furd that had been held as his compensation. 
His labors on this index weze his last and fortunately were so near completion 
that it will appear in due time. It will bz a lasting memorial to a great scholar and 
an indispensable tcol for all other scholars in American history for years to come. 

Shut off from the worlé by his total deafness, Mr. Matteson lived the life of a 
scholar appreciated by the w who knew him intimately and found him a gentle, 
self-effacing companion both in conversation and in cheerful letters. His handicap 
did not prevent him from treveling widely in Europe, China, and Japan. He was 
the last of his family and pe-haps the last of his kind. The American Historical 
Association is the sole beneficiary named in his will, and the income of the David 
Maydole Matteson Fund will carry forward his name and the tasks which en- 
gaged his interests while he ‘ived. 


On October 2, on the eve of departing for the Near East upon an impor- 
tant scholarly mission, Joha L. LaMorte, Henry Charles Lea professor of me- 
dieval history at the University of Pennsylvania, was suddenly stricken and died 
without regaining consciousness. Professor LaMonte was still a young man and 
his life, already marked br unusual achievement, held great promise of much 
further accomplishment. He was born at Columbus, Ohio, in 1902, graduated from 
Ohio State University in 1323, and finished his doctorate at Harvard six years 
later. He occupied academic posts at the universities of Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
Cincinnati and was awarded fellowships by the Social Science Research Council 
and the Guggenheim Memcrial Foundation. In 1940 he went to the University of 
Pennsylvania. His career there was interrupted by service in the Pacific as a naval 
officer in the recent war. 
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In the realm of scholarship he was an authority on the history of the crusades 
and was engaged in editing an elaborate and comprehensive history of these great 
expeditions which he and scholars from all over the Western and Moslem world 
were to write. He had already written well and effectively in this field and was 
planning to contribute much more. As a teacher he had an infectious enthusiasm, 
a comprehensive and original view of his subject, and a capacity for organization 
and presentation which made his work extremely popular and educationally of 
great value. He conceived of teaching as involving a real personal responsibility 
toward his students; he devoted endless time and energy outside the classroom to 
the encouragement and stimulation of young minds. His last published work, a 
textbook entitled The World of the Middle Ages, was written under all the disad- 
vantages of ill health. It provided a new and stimulating approach to the study of 
medieval times which is breaking new ground. 

None of the many who knew him well will probably ever forget his capacity 
for friendship and companionship, his interest in his colleagues and his students, 
his ready enthusiasm for ideas and causes, his unselfish willingness to spend and be 
spent in the many needs which appealed to his generous nature. Had he spared 
himself he would have lived the longer but it would kave been at the expense of 
limits upon the completeness of life which he could not bring himself to set. 


Aage Friis, professor of history in the University cf Copenhagen and an hon- 
orary member of the American Historical Association, died in Hellerup, Den- 
mark, on October 5, 1949, after a brief illness. He was in his eightieth year. He 
was not only one of Denmark’s ablest and most productive historians but an ardent 
and constructive promoter of inter-Scandinavian and international historical enter- 
prises. His doctoral thesis on A. P. Bernstorff and Ove H. Guldberg (1899) was 
followed by his two volumes on Bernstorfferne og Danmark (1903, 1919), and by 
an impressive three-volume documentary collection of Bernstorffske Papirer (1904, 
1907, 1913), described by Halvdan Koht as “a remarkable international gallery” 
(review in Am. Hist. Rev., XV, 597). After a term as adviser to the foreign of- 
fice on the Slesvig question and as its press liaison official (1907-13), he was made 
professor of modern history in 1913. From then on, his main work as historian 
centered in that—for Denmark—most important problem in foreign relations. 
His visits to foreign and domestic archives, public and private, provided him 
with a tremendous mass of pertinent documents on Danish-German relations for 
the years 1864-1879. On this solid basis he wrote three volumes on Den Danske 
Regering og Nordslesvigs Genforening med Danmark (1921, 1939, 1948), and 
was working on the fourth and final volume at the end. He followed the five vol- 
umes of The North Slesvig Question 1864-1879 (1921-48), which provided ex- 
tensive documentation for the government’s policies, with three volumes of docu- 
ments on Europe, Denmark, and North Slesvig 1864-1879 (1939, 1945, 1948), 
which threw the question into focus as a European problem (cf. review in Am. 


te 
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Hist. Rev., LIV, 593). He and his collaborator, Povl Bagge, had planned a fourth 
volume for 1949. As editor of semipopular historical works he will be remembered 
for his History of the Darish People, and its successor, Schultz’ Danmarks His- 
torie (ed. by Friis, Linvald, and Mackeprang), Verdenskulturen, and Det Nittende 
Aarhundrede, as well as for his editions of A. F. Krieger’s diary and of Krieger’s 
correspondence with Fru Eeiberg. 

Friis exerted a deep influence on his students, many of whom have won dis- 
tinction as historians. His orzanizing ability found expression in his work for the 
International Committee o: Historical Sciences, the Danish Institute of History 
and Social Economics, the investigation of Russian public archives undertaken 
with other northern schola-s, the work he led for the Danish Academy in listing 
and collecting for public depositories manuscript materials of historical value in 
private possession, and in the pre-World War II years in his work as head of the 
Danish Committee for Retuzee Intellectuals. He was active in Danish political 
life, and he followed the world situation with concern and keen interest. He was 
a'sincere and forthright man who never hesitated in meeting an issue head on. His 
many friends, American anc European, will recall the genial hospitality of his 
home, where kindred spiri:s were wont to gather under his guidance for lively 
and profitable conversation The impact cf Aage Friis's life on his country and 
beyond it will be felt for a bong time to come. 


William J. Wilgus, a life member of the Association, died in Claremont, New 
Hampshire, October 24. Co.onel Wilgus was cighty-three years old. His long and 
distinguished career in railroad engineering and management was interrupted by 
the First World War, when. Fe served as a consultant to Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo in managing the nation’s railroads. For this he received the Distinguished 
Service Medal. Besides papers in his own technical field he had made contribu- 
tions to history in a study of the Role of Transportation in the Development of Ver- 
mont and a biography of Captain Stewart Dean, a character of the American 
Revolution. 


Oswald Garrison Villarc, the well-known publicist and author, died in New 
York, October x, at the age of seventy-seven. In addition to his many years as edi- 
tor of the Nation and the New York Evening Post, he turned out many contro- 
versial pamphlets and severel books. He was the author of a life of John Brown. 
His own autobiography wes entitled, characteristically and properly, Fighting 
Years: Memoirs of a Liberal Editor. He had been a member of the American His- 
torical Association for many years. 


George A. Hill, jr., president of the San Jacinto Museum of History, Texas, 
died November 2 at the age of fifty-seven. He was recently active in supporting 
the First Congress of Historians of Mexico and the United States at Monterrey. 
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THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1884 Chartered by Congress in 1889 


Principal Office 
Liprary oF Concress ANNEX, Srupy Room 274, Washington 25, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP, DECEMBER, 1949: 5511. Persons interested in historical studies, 
whether professionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. 


Meerincs: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held in the last 
days of each year. Election of officers is by ballot of the membership. 


The Association maintains close relations with the state and local 
historical societies through conferences at the annual meetings. The 
Pacific Coast Branch holds meetings in December on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Pustications: In addition to the Annual Report, the Association publishes 
from time to time out of special funds important documentary col- 
lections in American political and legal history. Its official organ is 
the American Historical Review, published quarterly and sent to all 
members. It appoints a proportion of the members of the board of 
editors of Social Education, a journal on the social studies for second- 
ary-school teachers. 

Prizes: The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship, awarded annually for 
the best manuscript in the history of the Western Hemisphere, has a 
cash value of $1,500 and assurance of publication. Address inquiries 
to Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

The Watumull Prize of $500, awarded biennially for a work on 
the history of India originally published in the United States (last 
award: December, 1949). 

The George Louis Beer Prize of about $200, awarded annually 
for a work upon any phase of European international history since 
1895. 

The John H. Dunning Prize of about $100, awarded in the even- 
numbered years for a monograph on any subject relating to American 
history. 

The Herbert B. Adams Prize, without stipend, awarded in the 
even-numbered years for a work in the field of European history. 

Duss: There is no initiation fee. Annual dues are $5.00. Life membership is 
$100. All members receive the American Historical Review and the 
program of the annual meeting. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive Secretaryat 
the Library of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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br Sir Bernard Pares 


No one could tell ¿nd interpret the history of the Russian people 
with keener understandirg cr higher authority than the late Sir Bernard 
Pares, who spent his lif> studying their records and visiting their coun- 
try. The fifth edition adds to this standard work a completely new 
chapter covering the war years together with an epilogue discussing 
the problems of postwar Soviet relations. 


619 pages; $3.75 text 


MODERN RUSSIAN HISTORY 
by Alexander Kornilov 


This classic work offers the studenz a detailed account of the Russian 
people and government f-or the time of Catherine the Great to the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. Basing his work on the best studies of 
Russian social and political development, Kornilov presents a clear yet 
thoughtful examination of the growth of modern Russia. Dispassionate, 
carefully documented, ard thoroughly reliable, it provides de student 
with a background for tke understanding of Russia today. 

314 pages; $3.40 text 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Their History and Civilization from the Holy 
Roman Empire to the Third Reich 


by Veit Valentin 


A history of Germany from its remote beginnings to World War II, 
written to answer the need for a comprehensive and really modern cov- 
erage of its subject in a single volume. The German People is the out- 
come of the author’s ccnviction as a historian that the present enigma 
of the German character can be understood only in the light of the 
historical events that have daterminec its complexities, and of his pro- 
found belief that the enigma must be understood by the rest of the 
world as the first condition of arranging a modus vivendi with that 
region which constitutes the heart of Europe. 





780 pages; $4.50 text 


Exasinasion copies on request 


College Department gor Madison Avenue 
ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22 
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| McGRAW-HILL 


ae Books of Unusual Interest 














JHE UNITED STATES IN WORLD HISTORY. From 
lis Beginnings to World Leadership 


By Jonn B. Raz and Thomas H. D. Manoney, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. McGraw-Hill Series in History. 781 pages, $5.00 


Presents the development of the United States as part of a general world so- 
ciety, tracing its growth from the colonial foundations to its present position 
of world leadership. The interrelationship is stressed between the United States 
and the rest of the world in respect to political, economic, social, and intel- 
lectual forces. : 


JAPAN SINCE PERRY 


By Currosur Yanaca, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in History. 723 
pages, $6.00 


Gives a well-balanced account of the emergence of Japan as a modern power 
during the last 100 years. The author discusses the important events and per- 
sonalities in the political, social, economic, znd intellectual development of 
the nation. Provides the necessary background for the understanding of Japan’s 
rise to power and the forces which were at work to bring on the Pacific War. 


BIG GOVERNMENT. The Meaning and Purpose of 


the Hoover Commission Report 

By FRANK GERVASI. 350 pages, $4.00 
Here is a thorough and readable analysis and interpretation of the recent find- 
ings of the Hoover Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. The book delineates the problems involved and offers solu- 


tions. This work should prove valuable to businessmen, journalists, and in- 
terested citizens in every walk of life. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL MIND. A Textbook of 
Political Theory 


By Francis GRAHAM WILSON, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science. ¿og pages, $5.50 


Provides a survey of the main ideas, principles, and trends in American po- 
litical thinking from colonial times to the present. The approach is objective, 
and the book is written from neither the purely liberal nor the conservative 
viewpoint. Instead, it seeks to examine dispassionately these trends in American 
political thought. 


Send for copies on approval 


MeGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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New Texts. 





Readings in Twentieth-Century 
European History 


Edited >y Alexander Baltzly and 
A William Salomone 
both of New York University 


Taken from a wice range of sources, this new collection of 359 read- 
ings illuminates tke changes that have occurred in the political, 
economic, and soc.a_ lite of Europe in the past 50 years. Official docu- 
ments, memoirs, artokiographies, government reports, historical ac- 
counts, party programs, etc. have all been included. The editors have 
supplied introduc:ions to the sources, thus linking them together and 
in many cases supplementing or interpreting them. Readings in Twen- 
tieth-Century Europear History is a useful supplementary text for 
Europe Since 1917. by 7. Lee Benns. Ready in February 


. j o 
European History Since 1870 
Third Edition 
By F. L2e Benns, Indiana University 
The new edition >Ë this widely used text brings the account down to 
the events of August, .949. Much of the material of the Second Edi- 
tion has been rewritten in the light of recent research; new pictures 
and maps have been added; and the annotated bibliography has been 
brought up to date. The treatment used in past editions of presenting 


separately developments in different countries and then weaving them 
together into a umicied picture has been retained. Ready in March 


Documents of American History 
Fifth Edition i 
Edited by Henry Steele Commager, Columbia University 
This standard supplementary text for American History courses has 
been revised to inslade 589 documents, the most recent of which, The 


North Atlantic Treaty. was issued April 4, 1949. In all, nineteen new 
documents have been added. $5.00 


Selections from The Federalist 


Also edited by Professcr Commager, this compact, inexpensive volume 
presents approximately one-third of these historic essays. Crofts 
Classics. 30¢ 


ANNIVERSARY APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
Seadh 35 West 32ndStreet New York 1, New York 
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“The leading text in the field” 







AA 


ET ITA 


THE WORLD OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


By John L. LaMonte 


Late of the University of Pennsylvania 


“The brilliant style, reliable scholarship, and novel organization which 
throws much light on eastern influences in western civilization should 
make Professor LaMonte's The World of the Middle Ages the leading 
text in the field."—Harold J. Grimm, Ohio State University 


“An excellent volume sufficiently novel in emphasis and approach to 
justify yet one more text in Medieval history.”—Sidney R. Packard, 
Smith College 


TENE PRA MIS E RS LE AS Ee BER 


“Altogether this is the most useful and satisfactory textbook of Medie- 
val history on the market.”—G. P. Cuttino, Swarthmore College 


ao By 


“It has the spirit of a crusader.”—Hilmar C. Krueger, University of 
Cincinnati 


“A great improvement over any Medieval history text now in the 
field."—A. R. Lewis, University of South Carclina 





et A, Ue T 


“Mr. LaMonte is to be congratulated for a clearly written and or- 
ganized text.”—S. Harrison Thomson, University of Colorado 





Ez 






AR 


“Of outstanding merit.”-—John C. Andressohn, Indiana University 


“A remarkably fresh and original presentation, highly readable, effec- 
tively organized and thoroughly up-to-date in scholarship.”—C. J. 
Bishko, University of Virginia 


EUA NIV. 


= 





“As one of the first, if not the first, medieval histories written in this 
country in terms of the Pirenne Thesis, the book makes a real con- 
tribution by shortening the lag which too often separates current 
scholarship from current text, and in bringing into the classroom the 
freshness of a new point of view, accompanied by ample factual ap- 
paratus for its appraisal.”"—U. S. Quarterly Book List 


Sad ite RT RE ORTA 


Large royal 8vo 827 pages $5.50 
ANNIVERSARY APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


A 35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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by Rillington, Loewenberg & Brockunier 


THE MAKING OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


A novel and exciting combination of documents, official reports 
commentaries cnd social readings on American history as if was 
being made, ccunterbalanced by subsequent and present-day re- 
flections and analyses. In two volumes, the authors present 400 years 
of American his-ory, thought, and philosophy, from the Discovery to 
World Reconstruction. Intellectual, social, and political aspects of im- 
portant issues are evaluated; each section has been organized con- 
ceptually in orde” to present a unified picture of the issue at hand. 
THE MAKING OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY is designed to supple- 
ment any standard history text. 


DUE MARCH, 1950 prob. 900 pages, 2 vols. $2.00 ea 


THE UNITED STATES: 


American Democracy in World Perspective 


In departing from the chauvinism of the usual national history, this 
text is in the vcnguard of a new intellectual synthesis, This is a history 
of the Americcn people in relation to world developments of the 
day. With rediced accent on America’s national separateness and 
more on its un versal relatedness, the authors trace the major de- 
velopments in he nation’s history, showing the impact of European 
currents and tha contributicns of our foreign-born citizens. 


894 pages, $5.00. 


complimentary examination copies on request 
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The University of Pennsylvania Press presents 
4 new books of special importance 


THE MUHLENBERGS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


byPaul A. W. Wallace 


TE colorful story of one of the State's most distinguished figures, 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who presided, during its formative 
period, over the whole Lutheran Church in America—and of his sons, 
who contributed brilliantly to the fermation of our country: Peter as 
a Revolutionary General, Frederick as a leader in the Continental Con- : 
gress and Speaker of the first House of Representatives, and Henry i 
Ernest as preacher, first President of Franklin College, and internation- 


ally known botanist. $4.00 
BRING OUT KING OF THE 
YOUR DEAD DELAWARES: 
The Story of the Yellow Fever Epidemic TEEDYUSCUNG 
in Philadelphia in 1793 
by J. H. Powell (1700-1763) 
A fascinating account of human na- by Anthony F. C. Wallace ' 
ture under stress of a terror that A sympathetic account of an Indian ' 
brought out the best in some and who challenged the “color line” a 
the worst in others, century and a half ago. 
352 pages. Illustrated. $3.75 304 pages. Maps. $3.50 
by A. E. Bestor, Jr. 


A comprehensive study of Communitarian Socialism in the United States 
from 1663-1828, with especial reference to the theories and influence of 
Robert Owen. 256 pages. $3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
Philadelphia 4 





Yale University Press * New Haven, Connecticut 
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YALE 


The United States 
and the 3oviet Union 


A PEACE FEPORT PREPARED FOR THE 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Believing that war between Russia and the United States is not 
inevitable, a Quaxer “working party” has attempted to discover 
the main causes of friction and to consider how they may be 
diminished. With this publication of their findings an unemo- 
tional voice has Leen raised in the East-West conflict. 


$1.00 


Our Eminent Friend 
Edmund Burke 


THOMAS W. COPELAND 


Professor Copeland is concerned with why so little is known of 
Burke's life. He Jeals with the problem as a whole but also at- 
tacks some of the particular mysteries which spot every period of 
Burke's career. 


$4.00 


One Hundred Years 
of Harttord’s Courant 


J. EUGENE SMITH 


This story of the Gourant—the oldest American newspaper that 
has been publisked without interruption—from Colonial times 
through the Civil War, shows the changing panorama of a grow- 
ing America. 

$5.00 


Napoleon: For and Against 
PIETER G2YL 


“Simply as a jot of compilation it is a remarkable achievement. 
Beyond that, however, Professor Geyl has made an original con- 
tribution of his own. . . . His is a historian’s book for his- 
torians. .. . It deserves to take its place as the best single volume 
on Napoleon in the English Janguage.” H. Stuart Hughes in the 
American Historical Review 


$5.00 


At ali bookstores 


Fublishers of The Yale Review 
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A NEW COLLECTION OF READINGS, from a wide variety of 


authoritative sources, presenting varying points of view on some 
of the crucial issues in our history... 


ROBLEMS IN 
AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN STUDIES STAFF 
OF AMHERST COLLEGE 





Edited by EARL LATHAM, GEORGE ROGERS 
TAYLOR, and GEORGE F. WHICHER 





Eight issues in our national history have been chosen as the 
subject matter of these eight books of spirited readings. Here 
is reading material of a high order, demonstrating to stu- 
dents the necessity for the searching, considering, inde- 
pendent mind. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION 


THE TURNER THESIS CONCERNING THE ROLE OF THE FRONTIER IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


JACKSON VERSUS BIDDLE—-THE STRUGGLE OVER THE SECOND BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE TRANSCENDENTALIST REVOLT AGAINST MATERIALISM 
SLAVERY AS A CAUSE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
DEMOCRACY AND THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—ROBBER BARON OR INDUSTRIAL STATES- 
MAN? 


THE NEW DEAL—REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION? 


About 125 pages each. $1.00 per volume 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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stimulating werk. ?* 


A Survey of 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


A brilliant book prepared by one of America’s most dynamic scholars, 
designed to meet the present college need for a challenging introduction 
to man’s political and social institutions. 


“Among the very bet in intelligent emphasis, comprehensive informa- 
tion, good organizatior, and effective style.” 
-—MARK M. HEALD, Rutgers University 


“Received, inspected, and approved, Have ordered copies for use this 
semester.” —FRANCS J. Bowman, University of Southern California 


“The college history instructor obliged to plunge his charges into the 
stream of civilization could not well do better than to avail himself of 
this stimulating work.” —FERDINAND SCHEVILL in New York History 


September 1947 959 pages Illustrated $6.50 


A pple AN PERS OUR A 


LABOR EN AMERICA: 
A History 


By FOSTER RHEA DULLES 
Ohio State University 


“One of the best single-volume histories of organized labor in the United 
States. On my required reading list for both graduate and undergraduate 
courses in labor protlems.”—WiLLIam P. Sears, New York University 


“The Thomas Y. Crowell Company deserves hearty commendation on 
Dulles’ Labor in America. It is a thorough task of both research and 
writing. Because it is so well done it will long remain the leader in its 
field.” —LeRoy H. Fischer, Oklahoma A.M. College 


“An accurate and interesting story of labor's struggle for recognition and 
power.” —ROBERT H. Guest, Yale University 


April 1949 402 pages $4.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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ITALY 


from Napoleon 
to Mussolini 


xix 


- ? 
RENE ALBRECHT-CARRIE. After a swift highlighting of the main forces operating in the 
Mediterranean world up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, this very ceadable 
narrative begins with Napoleon’s brief but cataclysmic domination of the peninsula, and 
carries through and beyond Mussolini’s fall and his country’s painful start on the road 
to recovery from defeat in World War II. In arriving at his conclusion—that Italian 
fascism, while not inevitable, was a logical outcome of modern Italian history—Dr. 


Albrecht-Carrié skillfully uses the material of history to reveal significant trends. 


The Recollections 
of Alexis 
de Tocqueville 


EDITED AND INTRODUCED BY L. P. MAYER. 
First published in France, and until now 
not available in English, the memoirs of 
an important nineteenth-century political 
philosopher will be welcomed by American 
readers. The Recollections cover the years 
1848 to 1850 and give an account of the 
Revolution which de Tocqueville had fore- 
seen. $5.00 


Congress 
Makes a Law 


THE STORY BEHIND THE 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


STEPHEN KEMP BAILEY. A study of the liv- 
ing techniques and processes involved in 
law-making, based on interviews with in- 
dividuals and original research in Wash- 


ington. $3.75 


$4.25 


Discontent 
at the Polls 


A STUDY OF FARMER 
AND LABOR PARTIES, 1827-1948 


"MURRAY S. STEDMAN, JR. AND SUSAN W. 


STEDMAN, Beginning with the working- 
men's parties of the 1820's, this book ex- 
amines the tactics, strategy, geographical 
factors, and social and economic back- 
ground of che various farmer anc labor 
parties, analyzing in detail both Congres- 
sional and Presidential elections, including 
1948. $2.75 


Immigrant Life 


in New York City 
1825-1863 


ROBERT ERNST. “The first serious study of 
the sources of the present character of the 
metropolis and a substantial contribution 
to the history of the American people.”-— 
Oscar Handiin. “Important not orly for 
New York but for the larger story.”-——Carl 
Wittke. $4.50 


Columbia University Press 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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two outstanding new history texts 


HISTORY OF EUROPE 
By C. J. H. Hayes, M. W. Baldwin and C. W. Cole 


Representing a joint enterprise by three notable scholars, this work provides a 
comprehensive survey of European histcry in all its important aspects. Into 
it have gone the know edge and considered judgment of a medievalist, a 
specialist in economic history, and a specialist on the state-system and modern 
international relations. Tke major portion of the book deals with the evolu- 
tion of modern Europe, stressing economic, cultural and social history as well 
as political, diplomatic aad military events. 


One-VoLume Epition: $5.00 
VoLume I: To 1643—VoLume II: Since 1648—$3.60 each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE: SINCE 1500 
By C. J. H. Hayes and C. W. Cole 


Part of Volume I is combined in this book with Volume II to give a text for 
courses in modern European history. $4.00 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


A Mm-WAY Account oF THE WESTERN WORLD 
By Hans Kohn 


This new work by the author of The idea of Nationalism is a splendid guide 
for understanding our times and our civilization. To make clear the challenge 
to Western civilization Professor Kohn gives a history and analysis of the 
ideas now having the most force: nationalism and pacifism, racialism and im- 
perialism, communism end fascism, individualism and collectivism, isolationism 
and world order. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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new books for classes in American history 


A HISTORY OF THE OLD SOUTH 


By Clement Eaton 


In this new book the author has brought together the re- 
sults of research that has been in progress for a generation, 
and to which he is a notable contributor. The region is 
presented against the national picture, but is also ade- 
quately treated as a distinct section with unique features 
of its own. $5.00 


PATHS TO THE PRESENT 
By Arthur M. Schlesinger 


A fresh and readable study of the usable past, this new 
book by an eminent American historian is concerned with 
factors that help explain the modern American and his 
country. The topics include discussions of distinctive 
national traits, the workings of the political pendulum, 
the relative merits of the presidents as rated by 55 schola:s, 
and America’s stake in One World. $3.00 


WESTWARD EXPANSION 


By Ray Allen Billington 


The first book to deal with the frontier movement agairst 
the background of the Turner thesis, this text traces the 
expansion of settlement from the time of the first Spanish 
and French outposts to the close of the nineteenth cea- 
tury. In addition to the settlement process, the ramifica- 
tions of the frontier movement are considered in their 
relation to diplomacy, politics and sectionalism. $6.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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UNUSUAL BOOKS FROM ENGLAND 


THE HABSBURG MONARCHY 


New Edition by A. J. P. Tayler 


This is the only history, in cny language, of the Habsburg Monarchy from the 
end of the Holy Roman Empire in 1805 until its dissolution in 1918. Mr, Taylor 
published a first version o“ his book in 1941. The edition now published has 
been entirely rewritten and is about half as long again as its predecessor. 


279 Pages $3.50 


ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By W. T. Selley Second Edition 


This interesting study covers the complicated period of 1689-1815. Mr. Selley 
has aimed at placing the chief events of the time im reasonable perspective, show- 
ing them as the prelude to the movements for social and political reform, and for 
imperial expansion in the rineteenth century. The volume contains detailed treat- 
ment on such topics as the Agrarian and Industrial Revolutions, Empire relations, 
the “South Sea Bubble” ard the course of religion and philanthropy during the 
period. 


408 Pages $2.75 


THE PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 


Speeches by the Right Honorable Herbert Morrison 


With a crucial election yeaz approaching, this book has great importance and 
relevance to those whose eyes are turned upon the English political scene. Mr. 
Morrison's speeches are a historic document of the period since the important day 
in July 1945 when the British people installed a Labor government with the 
majority in Commons. The addresses are divided into two parts: the first contain- 
ing the Socialist “plan” and the second concerning the more detailed aspects and 
instruments of the Labor Regime. 


148 Pages $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
6o Fifth Avenue * New York rr, N. Y. 


Chicago e Boston e Atlanta e San Francisco ° Dallas 
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UNUSUAL BOOKS FROM ENGLAND 


THE OPENING OF AN ERA: 1848 


Edited by FRANCOIS FEJTÖ 
with an Introduction by A. J. P. TAYLOR 


This historical symposium is made up of eighteen chapters by 
leading historians, dealing with the repercussions of the 1848 
revolutions in the countries of Europe and the U. S. A. The de- 
tailed and balanced picture given of this important period will 
be invaluable to all students of modern history. 


444 Pages $4.50 


GEORGE THE FOURTH 
By ROGER FULFORD 


Here was no paragon, certainly, but George IV had good qualities 
which have been insufficiently appreciated, and his bad ones have 
been grossly exaggerated by Thackeray and the Whig politicians. 
Mr. Fulford has written a lucid, reasoned and unbiased biography 
of the key figure in an unusual period of English social history. 


240 Pages Revised Edition $3.50 


THE SPANISH CONQUISTADORES 


By F. A. KIRKPATRICK 


Students of Hispanic-American history will be glad to know that 
Mr. Kirkpatrick’s penetrating study is again available. 


“Mr. Kirkpatrick has done history a service. He has written simply, 
allowing his.epic stories to tell themselves, but skilfully controlling 
his throng of diverse personalities and incidents. His first subject 
is Columbus, his last Juan de Garay, the final founder of Buenos 
Aires.” The Times 


367 Pages $4.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue . New York 11, N. Y. 
Chicago ° Boston > Atlanta * San Francisco œ Dallas 
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e A Critical Subject for Historians +. 


EARLIER DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
1492-1713 


DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 1713-1933 
By SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


Both volumes of this important set will prove invaluable to stu- 
dents both of history and of foreign affairs, to civil servants and 
diplomats as well as tə all those who wish to follow the historical 
trends of foreign pclicy and the periodic rise and decline of the 
great Powers of Europe. . 


The period covered in Earlier Diplomatic History is terribly com- 
plex, involving great changes both in the field of ideas and in the 
organization and ditribution of political power. But the author 
follows an intricate chain of events with a sure hand, highlighting 
special problems, giving clues to the historic ambitions and latent 
traditions of individual Powers, and presenting clear summaries 
of events and of the factors of policy. 


In the second volume of this scholarly work he gives an account 
of the relations between the leading Powers of the world from the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 to Hitler's accession in 1933. Special 
attention has been paid to the foreign policy of Russia and of the 
United States. : 


Sir Charles Petrie has a flair for grasping and describing the funda- 
mental movements of power that underlie the events of history. 
With great skill he interweaves the very strands of fluctuating 
national fortunes showing how they interact upon the inter- 
national picture. 


With colored maps and full bibliographies $2.75 the volume 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fif-h Avenue . New York 11, N. Y. 


Chicago * Bosten ° Atlanta œ San Francisco ¢ Dallas 
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Sp Announcing oe 


The REVISED EDITION of 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Edited by WALTER S. MONROE 


Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


The new edition of the monumental work, first published a 
decade ago, one of the most important and significant books in 
the history of education. It provides in one convenient volume 
an account of the results of educational research of this century, 
with critical evaluation, and the total in relation to educational 
theory and practice. Topics range from accreditation to youth 
out of school. 


The new edition brings content up to date by the addition of 
new topics and the rewriting and revision of others, making 
the book about 25% longer in number of words than the 
original. It has been entirely reset; the cover design is new; 
and an added feature is the index. 


1750 pp. Price—$20.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York + Boston + Chicago * Dallas + Atlanta ° San Francisco 
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Diplomacy and Law... 


Amertcecan-kussian 
Feelations in the Far East 
By PAULINE TOMPKINS 


Here is the full story of strategic, psychological, moral and 
diplomatic jockeying between the United States and Russia in 
the Far East, 1895-1C43, with a criticism of the balance-of-power 
system. This book w:11 help bring a truer understanding of what 
is happening in the Far East today, and of the present troubled 
relations between America and Russia. “It is for the lessons that 
Dr. Tompkins draws, lessons pointed out with vigor and politi- 
cal wisdom, that thi: book is worth while.” —NATHANIEL PEFFER, 
New York Times Bcok Review “. . . made of closely docu- 
mented historical facts and judicious selections from Depart- 
ment of State arcaives.”-—RONALD STEAD, Christian Science 
Monitor $5.00 


The Constitutional Worid 


of Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
Edited 5 SAMUEL J. KONEFSKY 


Here the mind and character of a great Supreme Court Justice 
are illuminated through a selection of his notable judicial 
opinions. They reveal his views on civil and political rights, 
government and economic interests, criminal justice, bureauc- 
racy and judicial control, and other problems of our day. “The 
opinions in this book will be rewarding to lawyers and laymen 
who seek an understanding of constitutional processes. But be- 
yond that they give insight into the working of an urbane, 
erudite and liberal mind, a skilled technician and above all a 
conscientious juris: who is splendidly carrying on the great 
traditions of a greet court.”—-NEWMAN LEVY, New York fs 

4.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Searching, profound, unbiased! 


Lincoln Finds 


a General 
By KENNETH P. WILLIAMS 


This monumental history of an epic conflict paints a vast 
over-all panorama of both sides of the Civil War—of men, 
battles, strategy, and counter strategy—together with a moving 
portrait of Lincoln himself. We confidently predict that this 
great 4-volume work—of which these are the first two superb 
volumes—will be the book on the Civil War, the discovery of 
a generation. Nearly 1,000 pages, with full-page photographs 
by Mathew Brady. 47 maps show the whole battle panorama. 


Highest critical acclaim! 


“...a solid feast, rich, various, some- 
times breathlessly exciting though 
always cool-minded, and as close to 
being final as we are likely ever to 
get.”-—BERNARD DE VOTO, New York 
Herald Tribune 


Time Magazine in reviewing books 
of the year said: “Head, shoulders 
and chest above every other history 
of the year was Mathematician Ken- 
neth P. Williams' Unionside history 
of the Civil War, Lincoln Finds a 
General.” 


“This is the most readable, and very 
possibly the best, military history of 


the American War Between the 
States that has been attempted.”— 
HENRY SEEL CANBY, Book-of-the- 
Month-Club News 


“It will be hard to challenge Wil- 
liams’ verdicts. They are exceedingly 
well documented. His main source 
has been the 128 volumes of the 
Official Records, but his general re- 
search has been so thorough as to 
make the publisher’s description of 
his knowledge and scholarship as 
‘staggering’ seem like an under- 
statement.” —BOE PRICE, Associated 
Press Features 


2 vols., $12.50 at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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The American scene... 


Prairie Schooner Detours 
Ey IRENE D. PADEN 


The author of The Wake of the Prairie Schooner now tells the dramatic 
story of two illusory “sbort-cuts” to the California gold fields and of the 
emigrants who followed -hem, In acdition she tells what it’s like to follow 
the same trails—a hundred years later—in a jeep. A skillful combination of 
pioneer history and hamorous latter-day adventure. “Behind every word 
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Volume I, 568 pages 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Here is a distinguished new two-volume history of the 
people of the Mediterranean basin from the earliest 
times to the end of the Roman Empire in the sixth 
century A. D. Written in the best tradition of modern 
historical scholarship, by a noted scholar in the ancient 
world, it focuses intensively on the intellectual, social, 
economic,. religious and literary life of the people. As 
Guy Stanton Ford says in his Foreword, “It uses, as 
has no other text, all the scholarship since Breasted’s 
day to enrich and broaden the story of the civilization 
to which the Greeks and ultimately our own world fell 
heir.” 


Volume I carries the story to the coming of Alexander, 
while Volume II centers around the quest for one 
world which began with Alexander and was completed 
by Augustus and the Roman emperors of the first two 
centuries of the Christian era. 


Biblical history plays a larger role here than it does in 
most books on the period, and there is a full chapter on 
the Hebrews. The volumes are illustrated with many 
half-tones. The 29 maps are an outstanding feature of 
the text. All of them have been especially prepared 
for this text. Places mentioned in the text are all shown 
on the maps, . 


Price $4.00 per volume 
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A famous history which gives particular attention to institutions 
that deeply affect us and to economic, literary, and scientific as 
well as political developments. Nine chapters covering the period 
from the First World War to the present have been revised or 
freshly written by Dr. Shotwell. In a BRIEF EDITION generally 
held to be the best available for a survey course in Western civili- 
zation and in a TWO-VOLUME EDITION. 


Steiger: HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST 


Covering the period from earliest days through World War II 
with particular emphasis on politics but including also religion, 
philosophy, art, literature, and economics. 


Write for information to 


Boston 17 Ginn ana Comp any New York ll 
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Piedmont and Prussia: The Influence of the 
Campaigns of 1848-1849 on the Constitu- 
tional Development of Italy 


Howarp McGaw SMYTH 


INCE Voltaire’s Age of Louis XV the analogy of Piedmont and Prussia 
has been a favorite topic of European political writers. The parallel 
triumphs of the mid-nineteenth century movements for national unification 
in Italy and Germany were even more striking than the similarities of the 
houses of Savoy and Hohenzollern before the French Revolution. In the de- 
velopment of this comparison, British and American historians have formu- 
lated a classic contrast between the movements north and south of the Alps: 
between Bismarck, who unified Germany by blood and iron, humiliated the 
Prussian Landtag, and administered a fatal setback to the liberal-parliamen- 
tary movement in Germany, and Cavour, whose fundamental principle was 
government by parliament and constitutional forms and who declared that 
he always felt strongest when the chambers were in session. 
This contrast between the liberal, parliamentary, progressive movement 
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in Italy and the dynastic, military, consérvative movement in Germany in- 
cludes, on the part of the Anglo-American historians who have formulated 
it, a favorable attitude towerd the House of Savoy and a disparaging appraisal 
of the House of Hohenzollern. The picture of the House of Savoy, as ren- 
dered by English-speaking writers, is an image distorted and discolored by 
the original light cast upon the Risorgimento by Italian historians. Their at- 
tention has been focused on the drama of national redemption and, convinced 
of the patriotism of the dynasty of Piedmont—its devotion to the Italian 
cause—they have tended t emphasize the liberalism of the dynasty and to 
obscure its similarities witn the other royal families of the Continent. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, this picture hes been transferred into the English 
medium because the great tulk of English and American scholarship in the 
field of the Risorgimento has been based immediately and directly on pat- 
terns already established by Italian writers. The works of Bolton King, Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer, Gecrge M. Trevelyan, J. A. R. Marriott, and G. F. 
Berkeley are permeated with a historical sympathy toward the national cause 
and its dynasty which is a.most completely lacking in any comparable group 
which might be mentioned in regard to modern Germany. 

The contrast undoubted:y exists between the German constitutional sys- 
tem under Bismarck—a system which remained fixed until October, 1918— 
and the system of ministerial responsibility and parliamentary rule which 
Cavour did so much to ccnsolidate in Piedmont and for the benefit of Italy. 
After the connubio of 1852, a coup d'état or counterrevolution would have 
been necessary to undo tka- system. Such a counterrevolution did not occur 
until 1922, and the centrel point of atteck of Fascism in its revision of the 
Italian constitution was the system of ministerial responsibility. The tradi- 
tional picture is that cabinet government and parliamentary control over 
foreign affairs were estabished in the kingdom of Sardinia by Cavour and 
under Victor Emmanuel IL 

The constitutional significance of the campaigns of 1848 and 1849 has been 
overlooked. The developments in that very first year of government under 
the Statuto laid the basis =cr Cavour’s consolidation of the system of govern- 
ment in accordance with the will of the parliamentary majority. But constitu- 
tional government in Piedmont and in Prussia started with written texts of 
fundamental law which were almost identical in regard to the position of 
the monarch. The spirit cf the original document in Prussia was successfully 
defended by the dynasty egainst parliamentary encroachment on the royal 
prerogatives. In Piedmon: a divergent development took place. This was not 
so much because of the >ositive strength of the liberal-constitutional forces 
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as compared to those in Prussia but rather because of the military failure of 
Charles Albert in a crisis in which the dominant element was nationalism. 
The triumph in Piedmont of parliamentary principles in 1848-49 by mon- 
archic default made easier their consolidation in 1850-52 by the statesmanship 
of Cavour. 

To appreciate this negative significance of Piedmont’s bid for Italian 
hegemony in 1848 it is essential first to review the course of events which 
were crucial in the development of the constitutional system under the Hohen- 
zollerns. Prussia was swept by revolution in the spring of 1848 as was the rest 
of central Europe, and Frederick William IV was forced for a time to go 
along with the current. The army, however, remained monarchist. The con- 
servative constitution which was finally issued in 1850 placed certain guar- 
anties about the royal power. The Landtag was granted a share in legislation 
and the right to vote the budget. The ministers were responsible not to the 
Landtag but to the king. The executive power remained independent of the 
legislature except for the budget. By article 46 the king retained the direct 
command of the army which he had exercised in the period of absolutism. 
Article 108 excluded any oath by officers and soldiers to the constitution in 
addition to the oath to the king. A constitutional system emerged in Prussia 
after the revolutionary years but not a parliamentary system. The conduct of 
foreign affairs devolved on a minister responsible to the king; the legislature 
had only a slight share in this function on the basis of its power to ratify or re- 
ject certain types of treaties. The loyalty of the army to the king, and the re- 
tention by the king of his control over the army, enabled the House of Hohen- 
zollern to weather the storm of revolution with the minimum concessions to 
the new age. 

Prussia in 1848-50 made no real attempt to place her army at the service 
of the German national principle. After a feeble attempt to redeem Schles- 
wig-Holstein from Denmark, Prussia chose to make the truce of Malmö - 
rather than to risk a serious war. In 1850 the Prussian government backed 
down before Prince Felix Schwarzenberg and accepted the humiliation of 
Olmiitz rather than wage a war for the German national cause against Aus- 
tria and Nicholas I. The Junker party ia Prussia preferred this humiliation 
rather than a “democratic” and national war which would have meant alliance 
of the Prussian crown with the liberal-national forces of the Germanies. 

In 1859 the struggle of the liberal forces in Prussia for a parliamentary 
system was renewed. In the attempt to make the monarchy of the Hohen- 
zollerns conform to the pattern of constitutional monarchy of the west, 
the liberal majority of the Landtag concentrated on the military power of the 
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crown. In this period of ccnstitutional canflict, the Fortschrittspartet was not 
averse to an increase in Prussia’s military strength but did not wish a depre- 
ciation of the Landwehr, which, because of the social origin of its officers, 
represented a more democratic and more national tradition and tendency 
than did the regular army. The Landtag at first approved von Roon’s plan 
only on condition of the reduction of the term of service from three years to 
two, and when this was refused by the regent and von Roon, the legislature 
granted the requisite funds for the army reorganization provisionally and for 
one year only. The next year the parliamentary majority refused the military 
appropriation in the budg=t, hoping to force King William to recognize the 
responsibility of the ministers to parliament. At this juncture Bismarck was 
called. He put forward tke ingenious constitutional doctrine that when the 
crown and parliament could not agree there was a deadlock for which the 
constitution made no provision, and, since the government could not be 
without funds, the budget of the previous year could be used. The crown 
maintained control over tke army, over the ministers, and over foreign policy. 

During the wars of 18€4, 1866, and of 1870-71, the German national prob- 
lem was “solved” through a very remarkable and successful exercise by the 
king of Prussia of those powers which in 1848-50, and 1859-62, the Prussian 
crown had reserved to itself and independent of parliamentary control: com- 
mand of the army and control over foreizn affairs. Bismarck and von Moltke, 
each responsible to the king alone, won and exploited the victories which 
redeemed the Elbe duchies, expelled the Habsburgs from Germany, and then 
united the rest of the German states against France. The constitution of the 
North German Confederation (1867) and of the German Empire (1871) 
preserved for the Hohenzollerns their exclusive control over the military and 
foreign policy. The Gerran chancellor was responsible not to the Reichstag 
but to the emperor, king >f Prussia. The essence of the Hohenzollern experi- 
ence was the successful employment anc exploitation of those peculiarly royal 
powers over the army and over foreign affairs which the dynasty preserved 
from parliamentary interference. It should not be forgotten that the Prussian 
‘monarchy took up the tack of unifying Germany only after it had achieved a 
thorough reform and mcdernization of its army.* 

Like William I, Charlzs Albert, king of Sardinia (1831-49), devoted great 
attention to his army. He has been credited by some writers with a reorgani- 
zation and strengthening cf the Piedmontese army which looked forward to 


1 For relatively recent discussions, see Alfred Vagts, A History of Militarism: Romance and 
Realities of a Profession (New York, 1937), pp. 198-209; Herbert Rosinski, The German Army 
(rev. ed., Washington, 1944), PD. 54-59. 
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the possibility of a war for Italian independence.’ Charles Albert indeed had 
a much easier task in carrying through his military reforms than did Wil- 
liam I, for they were made in the period of absolutism, and by the simple 
procedure of issuing royal decrees, edicts, and regulations. These Albertine 
military reforms, however, did not at all aim at preparing the Piedmontese 
army for an independent war against Austria. The reforms were based on the 
royal legislation of 1831-1832, and the army was formed for an Austro-Sar- 
dinian campaign against France in accordance with the secret military alli- 
ance of Charles Albert with the House of Habsturg negotiated in 1831.* It 
was only about 1846, and under the influence of the encouragement given by 
Pius IX to the Italian national cause, that Charles Albert shifted over to an 
anti-Austrian policy.” No changes were made in the military organization to 
accord with the new orientation of foreign policy.? Contrary to the assertions 
in numerous secondary works, the Sardinian army in 1848 was not well pre- 
pared for the task which was suddenly thrust upon it. The inadequacy of 
Charles Albert’s military reforms was an important factor leading to Pied- 
mont’s defeat in 1848. The army was not designed to operate alone outside 
the realm. It had neither maps nor plans for a campaign against Austria and 
had never held maneuvers for such an operation." 

In shifting over to an anti-Austrian policy Charles Albert gave great en- 
couragement to the elements, within his own kingdom and elsewhere in 
Italy, who desired liberal reforms as well as Italian independence. Under the 
pressure exerted by the liberal-national party, Charles Albert granted a con- 
stitution. The Statuto, issued on March 4, 1848, was intended to conserve for 
the crown the maximum powers compatible with the existence of a parlia- 
ment. In the crucial matters of the powers of the king, the relation of the 
king to the army, to the ministers, and to the legislature, there is little differ- 

2 See, for example, César Vidal, Charles-Albert et le Risorgimento italien 1831-1848 (Paris, 
1927), pp. 88-89; George Fitz-Hardinge Berkeley, Italy in the Making, 1815 to 1846 (Cambridge, 
England, 1932), p. 79. a 

3 Regie determinazione, Oct. 6, 1831, Sovrana determinazione, Oct. 25, 1831, and Regie 
lettere patenti No. 3, Dec. 31, 1831, in Collezione celerifera delle leggi pubblicate nell'anno 1832 
(Turin, 1832), pp. 83-125, 2-4, 59-62. 

4 For text of the secret alliance against France, see Alessandro Luzio, “Gli inizi del regno di 
Carlo Alberto: Nuovi documenti,” Memorie delle Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 2d 
series, LXVI, Part 2 (1926), 2-6. See also Francesco Lemmi, La politica estera di Carlo Alberto 
nei suoi primi anni di regno (Florence, 1928), pp. 35-803 Ado-fo Omodeo, La leggenda di Carlo 
Alberto nella recente storiografia (Turin, 1940), pp. 38-40, 134. 

5 Luigi Chiala, ed., Ricordi di Michelangelo Castelli, 1847-1875 (Turin, 1888), pp. 48-50; 
Lemmi, pp. 115-16. 

8 Ferdinando A, Pinelli, Storia militare del Piemonte, IW Turin, 1855), 92-94. 

T For an accurate description of the Piedmontese army in 1848, see Comando del corpo di 
stato maggiore, Ufficio storico, Relazioni e rapporti finali sella campagna del 1848 nell’alta 
Italia (Rome, 1910), III, 419-55; Relazioni e rapporti finali sulla campagna del 1849 nell’alta 


Italia (Rome, 1911), pp. 665-77; Luigi Chiala, La vita e i tempi del generale Giuseppe Dabor- 
mida (Turin, 1896), pp. 14-19; Pinelli, HI, 20-115» 
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ence between the clauses of the Prussian and Piedmontese constitutions as 
translated into the common denominator of the English language. 


Which Is Which?® 


The “liberal” Statuto: 


ARTICLE 4. 


The person of the King is sacred and 
inviolable. 


ARTICLE 5. 


To the King alone belongs th= executive 
power. He is the supreme head of the 
State; 


commands all land and navel forces; 


declares war; makes treat es of peace, 
alliance, commerce and other treaties, 
communicating them to tre Chambers 
as soon as the interest and security of 
the State permit, accomparying such 
notice with opportune explanations; 
treaties involving financia. obligations 
or alterations of the territory of the State 
shall not take effect until they have re- 
ceived the approval of the Chambers. 


ARTICLE 65. 


The King appoints and dismisses his 
ministers. 


ARTICLE 7. 


The King alone approves and promul- 
gates the laws. 


ARTICLE 67. 


The ministers are responsitle. Laws and 
governmental acts shall nct take effect 
until they shall have received the signa- 
ture of a minister. 


The “conservative” Verfassung: - 


Tire HI, ARTICLE 43. 


The person of the King shall be in- 
violable. 


Titre III, ARTICLE 45. 


The executive power shall belong to the 
King alone. 


Tire II, ARTICLE 46. 


The King shall be commander-in-chief 
of the army. 


Trrue HI, ARTICLE 48. 


The King shall have power to declare 
war and make peace and to conclude 
other treaties with foreign govern- 
ments. The latter require for their 
validity the assent of the Chambers in 
so far as they are commercial treaties 
or impose burdens on the State or ob- 
ligations on the individual subjects. 


Tire HI, ARTICLE 45. 


He [the King] shall appoint and dis- 
miss the ministers. He shall order the 
promulgation of the laws and issue the 
necessary ordinances for their execution. 


TrrLE II, ARTICLE 44. 


The King’s ministers shall be responsi- 
ble. All official acts of the King shall re- 
quire for their validity the counter- 
signature of a minister who shall thereby 
assume responsibility for them. 


8 English translations of th= -espective clauses: of the Statuto from Walter Fairleigh Dodd, 
Modern Constitutions (Chicagc, 1909), H, 5-16; of the Verfassung from Edwin H. Zeydel, 
Constitutions of the German Enpire and of the German States (Washington, 1919), pp. 229-37. 


Piedmont and Prussia 


ARTICLE 66, 


The ministers shall have no vote in 
either Chamber unless they are members 
thereof. 


They shall have entrance to both Cham- 
bers and shall be heard upon request. 


ARTICLE 9. 


The King shall convene the two Cham- 
bers each year. He may prorogue their 
sessions and dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which case he shall con- 
vene a new Chamber within a period 
of four months. 


. 
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Trrix IV, ARTICLE 60. 


The ministers, as well as the State of- 
ficials appointed to represent them, 
shall have access to each Chamber and 
must at all times be heard upon their 
own request, Each Chamber can de- 
mand the presence of the ministers. The 
ministers shall be entitled to vote in 
either one of the Chambers only when 
members of it. 


Titre II, ARTICLE 51. 


The King shall convoke the Chambers 
and close their sessions. He may dis- 
solve the two Chambers together or 
either one. In such a case, however, the 
electors shall be assembled within a 
period of 60 days, and the Chambers 
summoned within a period of go days, 


respectively, after the dissolution. 


The Statuto was issued only a few weeks prior to the outbreak of the na- 
tional war. lt was composed with the advice and assistance of councillors of 
the absolutist period “and there is no doubt that the conservative wording of 
the text reflected the conservative intentions of those who composed it.’ Nor 
is there much mystery in the remarkable similarity of wording of the Statuto 
and the Prussian Verfassung: both drew heavily on pre-existing models, the 
French constitutions of 1814 and of 1830 and the Belgian constitution. It is the 
divergent historical development after the issuing of the respective constitu- 
tions which accounts for the differences between liberal Italy and conserva- 
tive Prussia. For Charles Albert it was peculiarly embarrassing to imitate 
Louis Philippe, the object of his particular execration.*” 

Charles Albert himself seems to have considered abdicating rather than 
grant a constitution. Possibly he was worried by his oath to maintain the 
system of absolutism intact.” The ministers who urged the king that grant- 
ing a constitution was the lesser evil of the courses open to him were all royal 


® The records of the twelve ministerial conferences, January to March, 1848, in which the 
granting of the Statuto was discussed, decided, and its eighty-four articles adopted, are published 
by Adolfo Colombo, Dalle riforme allo Statuto di Carlo Alberto (Casale, 1924), and by Giorgio 
Falco, Lo statuto albertino e la sua preparazione (Rome, 1945). Additional information regarding 
the genesis of the Statuto is to be found in Federico Sclopis di Salerano, “Della introduzione del 
governo rappresentativo in Piemonte,” in Colombo, pp. 186 ff.; Notes ef souvenirs inédits du 
chevalier Louis Des Ambrois de Nevache (Bologna, 1501), pp. 14-20; Emilio Crosa, “Lo statuto 
del 1848 e l'opera del Ministro Borelli,” Nuova Antologia, CCLXI (June 16, 1915), 533-41. 

10 Lemmi, p. 22 N. 1. 

11 Colombo, p. xxvii. 

12 P, Ilario Rinieri, Lo statuto e il giuramento del re Carlo Alberto (Rome, 1899), pp. 140- 
42, 200-202, 204-205. 
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servants of the absolutizt period and, with the possible exception of Marquis 
Cesare Alfieri di Sostegno, all would have preferred the maintenance of the 
absolute monarchy. Count Giacinto Borelli suggested, “If a constitution has 
to be adopted, why no: take the most monarchic, the one most studied for 
sixty years.”** Count Giacinto Fedele Avet urged, “It is necessary to adopt a 
constitutional regime, thereby conserving to the crown the greatest authority 
compatible with the representative system.”** Count Mario Broglia spoke for 
all in recommending “that they search for a constitutional system which 
would least take power f-om the king.”** The whole tenor of the discussions 
of the royal councils proves overwhelmingly the intention to preserve in the 
hands of the king the greatest powers compatible with representative institu- 
tions. One searches in vain in the discussions regarding the ministers and im- 
peachment for even the remotest suggestion of the system of ministerial re- 
sponsibility. 

Article 5 of the Statato was intended to reserve to the king those most 
important attributes of royal power of the absolutist period: the war-making 
power, and the conduct cf foreign policy. The phrase “He commands all land 
and naval forces” meant originally the direct exercise of military command 
by the king in person. Tae phrase “He declares war” had originally the same 
direct meaning, political as well as legal. In regard to the control of foreign 
affairs we have the word of Count Sclopis: “In article 5 they tried to em- 
barrass the least possible the accion of the government in respect of treaties, 
introducing some dispositions drawn in part from the Portuguese constitu- 
tion.”** This constitutional design of monarchic predominance was not dif- 
ferent from the Prussian plan so aptly described as “Ronstitutionell-monar- 
chisch?" 

It may be noted in passing that the conservative wording of the actual text 
of the Statuto was a constant source of embarrassment to Italian whigs during 
the heyday of the liberal monarchy. Casanova, writing in 1875, speaks of the 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility as being founded on the distinction be- 
tween acts which are royal prerogatives in essence and those which are such 
by nature. Acts whick are royal prerogatives by nature, he states, are per- 


13 Colombo, p. 81. 

14 Ibid., p. 83. 

15 Ibid., p. 86. 
; 16 Sclopis, “Della intročuzione del governo rappresentativo in Piemonte,” in ibid., p. 186. 
For the antecedent model im zhe Portuguese constitution see Dodd, II, 163. Antonio Monti has 
asserted that the prestige of perliament, even zs to its claims of the power to ratify an armistice, 
was one of the “capisaldi” 07 the Staturo (La ziovinezza di Vittorio Emanuele II [Milan, 1939], 
p. 285). Monti’s argument is an illustration ož the confusion that continues to exist between the 
original Statuto and the meanings which were read into it. 

17 Veit Valentin, Geschizhte der deutscher. Revolution von 1848-49, II (Berlin, 1931), 291. 
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formed by ministers, and for these the ministers assume responsibility toward 
parliament.** Brusa in 1892 wrote that the position of the throne toward the 
chamber of deputies, toward the ministry, toward parliament, rested on the 
moral authority of custom, and was on the point of becoming constitutional 
law because it derived from the spirit of constitutional government.** When 
Sidney Sonnino wrote his famous or notorious article calling for a return to 
. the Statuto and the establishment of an executive on the model of the Ger- 
man chancellorship, he argued correctly that the text of the Albertine con- 
stitution did not contemplate the system of ministerial responsibility, the 
usurpation of the powers of the crown by the cabinet, or such an office as 
president of the council of ministers.” Perusal of tke comprehensive work of 
Racioppi and Brunelli suffices to show how much the basic clauses of the con- 
stitution had become, by the Giolittian era, overlaid with legislative acts, royal 
decrees, ministerial decrees and regulations, and parliamentary customs as to 
make the then living constitutional system something quite different from the 
Albertine text.” 

An interesting study by Giuseppe Maranini, which curiously enough ap- 
peared at the very time the constitutional system of Italy was being radically 
altered by Fascism, presents in succinct form the whig doctrine of the 
Statuto.” This clause-by-clause discussion involves some intellectual feats to 
show that the words of the document mean something different from what 
they say. Maranini notes in regard to article 5, that there was an imme- 
diate evolution from a constitutional form of goverament to a parliamentary 
form.* When Mussolini prepared the emasculation of the liberal constitution 
of Italy, his commission, headed by Giovanni Gentile, drew heavily on Son- 
nino’s article for inspiration. It discovered that the constitution in origin 
was essentially a monarchic constitution which did not contemplate parlia- 
mentary government but on the other hand did noz exclude the germs of its 
development. The commission members, like Maranini, recognized and stated 
the problem: parliamentary government began to emerge in Italy almost 
contemporaneously with the Statuto; it was observed almost from the first 
application of that instrument in little Piedmont.” Mussolini’s committee 


18 Ludovico Casanova, Del diritto costituzionale (3d ed., Florence, 1875), II, 38-39. 

19 Emilio Brusa, Das Staatsrecht des Königreichs Italien (Freiburg im B., 1892), p. 19. 

20 Un Deputato, “Torniamo allo Statuto,” Nuova Antologia, CLI (Jan. 1, 1897), 9-28. See 
particularly pp. 20-22. 

21 Francesco Racioppi and Ignazio Brunelli, Commento allo statuto del regno (Milan-Rome- 
Turin, 1909). 

22 Le origini dello statuto albertino (Florence, 1926). 

23 Ibid., p. 153. 

24 Relazioni e proposte della commissione per lo studio delle riforme costituzionale (Flor- 
ence, 1932), pp. II-14. 

25 Ibid., p. 15. 
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found that the clauses of the Statuto which had not positively excluded parlia- 
mentary government were nevertheless sufficiently broad and firm to support 
the antithetical system of a head of the government independent of parlia- 
mentary control. 

For us, however, the problem is the one which was at least suggested by 
Maranini and indicated by Mussolini’s committee, that somehow the system 
of parliamentary government emerged during the very first year of the 
Statuto. Was this because of the magnaminity of Charles Albert, the grantor 
of the Piedmontese constitution? Was he “unkingly” in his behavior and 
views and did he wish to see the Piedmontese parliament take over those 
powers which the kings of Prussia so carefully conserved for themselves? 
Having granted the constitution did he wish to see parliament speedily come 
into its own, and did he purposely aid the rapid transformation which took 
place? To answer these questions the comparison with the developments in 
Prussia may be quite illuminating. 

In the first year of the Sardinian constitution there are three periods, 
clearly distinguished in regard to the control of the army and command of 
the armed forces, the relaticn of parliament to foreign policy, and the prob- 
lem of ministerial responsibility. These are: (1) March 4-August, 1848, the 
period in which the king commanded the army directly, kept all crucial de- 
cisions on foreign policy in his own hands, and failed most miserably as a 
Feldherr and as a diplomatist; (2) August-December, 1848, when the king 
was subjected to criticism for his failures, the ministry took on itself the right 
to decide in regard to command of the armed forces, and parliament assumed 
the authority to determine the fundamental issues of foreign policy; (3) De- 
cember 16, 1848-March 23, 1349, when parliament, ministry, and king decided 
to renew the war, and the king returned to the army by the back door, with 
a curiously ambiguous formula designed to disguise the. fact of his trans- 
mogrification from the head of the state to the leader of the Democratic 
party. The aftermath, the constitutional system inherited by Victor Emman- 
uel II after his father’s second disastrous defeat, may perhaps be considered a 
fourth period. 


The first period, March to August, represents the application in the war 
against Austria of the system embodied in the original text of the Sthituto. 
When the constitution was issued on March 4, it was stipulated in article 82 
that it would go into operation with the first meeting of parliament, elections 
for which were scheduled for April. A new ministry was appointed on March 
16, headed by Cesare Balbo, charged by the king with the responsibility for 
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introducing the new constitutional system. These ministers, usually listed 
as the first constitutional cabinet, were not chosen in accordance with the 
wishes of the legislature whose members were yet to be elected. They were 
appointed directly by the king as advisers who would be able to work with 
parliament when it was constituted. Charles Albert on March 23, having 
discussed the matter with his council, attacked Austria. It made no differ- 
ence whether or not the Statuto were in effect, for article 5 gave full power to 
the king to declare war. , 

The king led the army in person, likewise in acco-dance with article 5. 
The officers and soldiers were, of course, bound simpl~ by their oath to the 
king.” Charles Albert was commander-in-chief. Antonio Franzini served as 
quartermaster general: Carlo Canera di Salasco as chizf of staff. Franzini's 
dual position as minister of war (constitutionally responsible), and as quarter- 
master general (under the king’s command) was curiously ambiguous. His 
duties in the war ministry at Turin devolved largely on Giuseppe Dabormida. 
Charles Albert likewise kept all fundamental decisions on foreign policy in 
his own hands. In other words Piedmont's war against Austria was initiated 
under a system in which the king exercised precisely the same powers as did 
the king of Prussia in 1866. 

Ever since his military adventures in Spain, Charles Albert had yearned 
for military glory.?* When he was the faithful ally of Me-ternich, he had stipu- 
lated in the military alliance of 1831 that he was to have command of the 
joint army. Interestingly enough, some Austrians questioned his ability to 
command a whole army.”® After his conversion to the Italian cause Charles 
Albert insisted on having the glory and hcnor of leading the national crusade 
against Austria. There were, however, a few professional military men who 
even at the start of the war questioned, not the constitutional correctness of 
the king’s action, but the wisdom of his leading the army in person. Alfonso 
Ferrero della Marmora, who well knew the irresolutioa of the king’s char- 
acter, suggested to Franzini to recommend to the king that he make use of 
the services of Marshal Bugeaud, giving the marshal effective command and 
with the king retaining only nominal command. Charles Albert rejected the 
suggestion and persuaded Franzini to serve as quartermaster general.*” About 


28 Des Ambrois de Nevache, pp. 19-20; Sclopis, “Della introduzione del governo rappresenta- 
tivo in Piemonte,” in Colombo, pp. 190-98. ' 

27 The oath to the king and constitution and laws was not introduced until later, a develop- 
ment quite diverse from that of Prussia (Racioppi and Brunelli. I, 252). 

28 Giuseppe Maria Gerbaix de Sonnaz, “Mes souvenirs sur le roi Ckarles-Albert,” in Omodeo, 
PP. 133-34. 

2% Lemmi, p. 77. 

30 Chiala, Dabormida, pp. 434-35. 
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the end of April, Charles Albert’s hesitetions began to cause anxiety to keen 
observers. Balbo, president of the courcil of ministers, was about to visit 
headquarters. Cavour, Rokerto Azeglic, Sineo, Vincenzo Ricci, Santarosa, 
and Castelli composed a memorandum, suggesting that the king delegate the 
effective command of the army. The argument invoked was the usage in con- 
stitutional countries in which the king, being politically not responsible, did 
not assume direct command. The real issue, and the motive that inspired the 
politicians was the fear that the king would lose the war. Balbo rather re- 
luctantly presented the suggestion to the king but it had no effect.” 

What was the attitude of parliament when it first met on May 8? Were 
its members immediately critical of the war lord position assumed by their 
constitutional sovereign? Not at all. The national war had quite absorbed: 
the attention of the literate propertied classes to which the suffrage was, 
granted, and voting in the April elections was light.?? When parliament first 
met, its hopes were concentrated on national victory; all hearts were with the 
army which was fighting the war of independence. Lorenzo Valerio drew 
great applause by expressing “the profound recognition and faith which the 
entire country feels for the king and for the army.”** After the victories of 
Goito and Peschiera a deputation of parliament was sent to headquarters to 
express their gratitude to the king.** Compared to such an elemental force 
as nationalism, liberalism was indeed feeble. Who could be so picayune as to 
criticize the king for leading the fight against the national enemy, as long as 
the king was winning? 

The essential facts of the campaign of 1848 have long been well estab- 
lished, and are not obscurzd by the Fascist attempt to reassess Piedmontese 
numbers downward and Austrian figures upward the better to explain the 
defeat. Charles Albert’s hzsitations at the very start of the war permitted 
Milan to claim for itself the victory over Radetzky during the “Five Days.” 
His slowness permitted Radetzky to concentrate the Austrian forces in the 
Quadrilateral. Having reached the Mincio by May, Charles Albert did not 
know what to do. He failed to seize the mountain passes and cut off Radetzky 
from the possibility of receiving reinforcements. He failed to make appropriate 
use of the numerical superiority whica he and his allies, some 90,000, had 
over Radetzky in May, who had abcut 60,000, After the battle of Vicenza the 

31 Chiala, Ricordi di Castelli, >. 51, D. 1. 

32 Paul Matter, Cavour et Purité italienne, Y (Paris, 1925), 27. 

83 Atti del parlamento subalpino, YU, Sessione del 1848, Discussioni della Camera dei deputati, 
Hives Edoardo Arbib, Cinguantanni di storia parlamentare del regno d'Italia, 1 (Rome, 
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advantage shifted to the Austrian side. Radetzky on July 23-25 defeated the 
Sardinian army at Somma Campagna and Custozza. In the retreat the Sar- 
dinian army melted away. Charles Albert rejected Radetzky’s offer of an 
armistice on the line of the Adda River which would have left the king in 
possession of Milan. He failed to defend Milan and on August 9 made an 
armistice on the prewar boundary of the Ticino, the armistice of Salasco.** 

What was the attitude of parliament toward the war during this first 
period? There was no direct criticism of the king, but on May 29 Angelo 
Brofferio, while praising the prince and the soldiers, declared that the gen- 
erals leading the army were singularly unskillful. He proposed to Balbo that 
a deputation be sent to the king urging that Charles Albert take proper meas- 
ures to secure effective leadership.” On June 17 Evasio Radice, a former of- 
ficer, raised the question whether in the war there were a general responsible 
toward the ministry. Balbo replied that the ministry was responsible for all 
its acts and for the conduct of the war. Radice then pressed the question 
whether there existed at the head of the army a general responsible for the 
conduct of the war. In the absence of Franzini who had returned from the 
field, Radice was dissuaded from pressing his question.*” Constitutional doc- 
trines regarding command of the army grew more popular as doubts regard- 
ing the effectiveness of royal leadership increased. On July 3 Deputy Siotto- 
Pintor raised the question whether any of the generals were fit to command 
an entire army, and expressed the fear that the king would not long be able 
to resist Radetzky. Balbo replied that a representative government consisted 
chiefly in the separation of powers, deliberative, legislative, and executive 
powers. The conduct of the war pertained to the executive power, he declared, 
and during the war the deliberative body could not discuss the conduct of op- 
erations. He indicated, however, that Franzini would reply in a few days. 
The minister of war—quartermaster general did so, but the general convic- 
tion remained that the army was not skillfully commanded.** 

The function of the Balbo ministry had been to mediate, to represent and 
to assume toward parliament and public opinion responsibility for the policy 
imposed on it by the king. There were no party divisions at the beginning 
of the first legislature, no line between the supporters of the ministry and the 
opposition. Nevertheless parliamentary support of the first constitutional 

35 The basic Italian source collection on the campaign of 1848 is the Relazioni e rapporti 
finali 1848. Anton Edlen von Hilleprandt, Der Feldzug in Oberitalien im Jahre 1848 (Vienna, 
1867) is based on documents in the Austrian Kriegsarchiv. 

38 Angelo Brofferio, Storia del Piemonte dal 1814 ai giorni nostri, Part III, Regno di Carlo 
Alberto, 1 (Turin, 1851), 126-28. 


37 Atti del parlamento subalpino, YI, 181; Chiala, Dabormida, pp. 436-37. 
38 Arti del parlamento subalpino, 1, 257-58; Arbib, E, 70-72. 
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ministry was weakened by the increasing suspicion that the king’s military 
leadership was inept. This was one among several factors which led to the 
ministry’s resignation om July 6. Other factors were the desire to leave the 
king free to choose a new cabinet representing all parts of the kingdom of 
North Italy established by the law incorporating Lombardy and parts of 
Venetia under the House of Savoy, and the insistence of the chamber on 
conditions in that law which the Balbo ministry itself opposed.** The Balbo 
ministry continued in office until July 27, when the ministry of Gabrio Casati 
was announced. This new cabinet had scarcely assumed office when its raison 
d'étre was destroyed by Radetzky’s reconquest of Lombardy. 

The battle of Custozza, the disastrous retreat from the Mincio, the terrible 
party strife in Milan, and the final humiliation of the Salasco armistice rep- 
resented a crushing defea- for the Italian national cause. Thereafter, Italian 
nationalists were torn by bitter party strife. The diplomatic opportunity of 
1848, when Austria was so weakened by revolution that she was willing to 
cede Lombardy, was unique. When Lombardy was finally freed in 1859, it 
was the result of the aliance of Piedmont with France, the patronizing al- 
liance of Napoleon III that hung like a millstone round Italy’s neck for more 
than a decade. The military opporzunities in 1848 were also unique: there 
had been several chances for the Piedmontese army to defeat Radetzky de- 
cisively, as even the Royal Commission of 1849 concluded,“ but Charles Al- 
bert had failed to use therm. But Custozza and the retreat to the Ticino were 
not merely the failure of tre Italian national cause and the personal failure of 
Charles Albert. They marked the failure of that constitutional system under 
which the war was wag2d, the bankruptcy of that system of monarchic pre- 
dominance delineated in the text of the original Statuto. It was the king as the 
embodiment of the executive power who himself was responsible for the great 
military and diplomatic mistakes. The logic of events proved more power- 
ful than the carefully drawn formulas and the conservative intentions of the 
royal advisers who drafted the constitution. After the Salasco armistice, not 
even the Piedmontese conservatives would permit the king to retain personal 
command of the army. 


Although the first campaign against Austria was not terminated until 
signature of the armistice on August 9, a new period begins in the relation- 
ship of the king to the ministers as soon as the defeat at Custozza was fully 
realized at Turin. Parliament, for a short time, continued to place great faith 
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in the king. The newly formed Casati ministry announced its program of 
continuing the war in spite of the defeat and the inclusion of Gioberti in the 
cabinet seemed a pledge to the national cause. On July 29, parliament con- 
ferred dictatorial powers on the king for the duration of the war and on 
August 2 it was prorogued.* The crucial decisions in the first part of August, 
which determined the policy of the government from August to December, 
were decisions made by the king: (1) to accept the armistice with Radetzky 
rather than French aid; (2) to accept the proffered Anglo-French mediation 
rather than risk the possibility of French intervention. 

The Casati ministry, representing as it did not only old Piedmont but also 
Lombardy and Venetia, requested the aid of the French Republic in order 
to continue the war. Casati and Gioberti visited the king at his headquarters 
at Vigevano and urged him to keep up the war, and that French aid was 
imminent. Finding the king determined to make an armistice, the ministers 
on August 7 presented their resignations to him.” Salasco, the chief of staff, 
on the orders of the king, signed the armistice of August 9 by which the 
Austrian armies reoccupied all of Lombardy. The appeals for French inter- 
vention which the Casati ministry had initiated were thus cut short. Imme- 
diately after Casati and Gioberti submitted their resignations, Charles Albert 
asked Revel to form a new ministry. 

The armistice, because it meant renunciation of the struggle for inde- 
pendence, excited great indignation among the nationalist elements, par- 
ticularly the ministers. They now publicly resigned, or resigned again, and 
delivered a letter to the king severely critical of the military leadership and 
charging that the Salasco armistice was unconstitutional, arguing that it was 
essentially a political rather than a military act and therefore required the 
countersignature of a minister.** The new ministry, after its formation, was 
obliged to accept responsibility for the truce with Austria. While negotiations 

41 Arti del parlamento subalpino, TI, 491-96, 500; Luigi Ferraris, “La prima legislatura del 
parlamento subalpino 1848,” Rivista storica del Risorgimento italiano, Y (1898), 14. 

42 Giuseppe Massari, Ricordi biografici e carteggio di Vincenzo Gioberti (Turin, 1862), MI, 
183-84; Vittorio Ferrari, ed., Carteggio Casati-Castagnetto, 19 marzo-14 ottobre 1848 (Milan, 
1909), p. 234; Chiala, Dabormida, pp. 86-87. 

43 Text of the armistice, in Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy (1848), TIL, 173 
74. It was, of course, incompatible with the laws passed by parliament, on the proposal of the 
king's ministers, and annexing the following: Piacenza, May 27, 1848, Decree No. 728; Parma 
and Guastalla, June 16, 1848, Decree No. 733; Modena and Reggio, June 21, 1848, Decree No. 
736; Lombardy and four provinces of Venetia, July 11, 1848, Decree No. 747. Constitutionality 
of the armistice was challenged because of the incompatibility. 
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Pareto to Abercromby, Aug. 13, 1848, Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy (1848), TI, 
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were going on for the fcrmation cf a conservative ministry which would ac- 
cept the king’s policy aad shield him from the public outcry against his faulty 
leadership and against the truce with Austria, the British and French gov- 
ernments offered their mediation. This scheme, by which Lord Palmerston 
proposed to gain Lombardy for Piedmont and at the same time exercise a re- 
straining influence on the bellicose tendencies of France, was promptly ac- 
cepted by Charles Albert. He appcinted Revel minister of finance and the in- 
strument of mediation was duly countersigned. A ministry was composed a 
few days later under the presidency of Cesare Alfieri di Sostegno.** 

The new ministry, so bitterly denounced by Gioberti for its “municipal” 
spirit, received its policy already determined by the king’s actions. Its mem- 
bers were much more conservative than the previous ministry and repre- 
sented Piedmont rather than North Italy, hence “municipal.” Their monarch- 
ist faith and principles were unquestioned. But it was this conservative and 
monarchist ministry wich took tke first step toward the removal of the king 
from command of the army. When first asked to form a ministry, Count 
Revel told the king that, if he hoped to resume the war and gain victory, it 
was indispensable that the army be commanded by a responsible chief and 
that those generals against whom public opinion had complained be subjected 
to an inquest. Without this, said the count, he would be unable to find any- 
one who would enter the cabinet.** This cut the king to the quick, and he 
-wrote: “['This] seems to me to be absolutely contrary to the article of the con- 
stitution which says that the king shall be the chief of the army; this was 
confirmed to me by al. che council, on my observation, at the time they dis- 
cussed the constitution which I granted.” * The cabinet, however, adhered to 
its program. Franzini, as minister of war, had the thankless task of persuading 
the king to accept a F-ench general. He gave up the ministerial post after a 
few days to be succeedec by Dabormida. Alfonso Ferrero della Marmora was 
sent on a special mission to secure the services of some French general with 
a good reputation: Bugeaud, Changarnier, or Bedeau.** No ministry took of- 
fice under the Hohenzollerns on such conditions. 

Equally ticklish for this ministry, “un peu grand seigneur et un peu con- 

45 Abercromby to Palme-ston, Aug. 16, 1848, and enclosures, Correspondence respecting the 
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servateur,” was the problem of weeding out the incompetent military com- 
manders. Chiala comments that Charles Albert’s attitude regarding the officers 
—his personal intervention in the problem of personnel—was like that of the 
king of Prussia.*® Instead of the public inquest which Cavour demanded in 
regard to the conduct of the generals in 1848, Dabormida directed all the of- 
ficers who took part in the campaign to submit written reports.°° 

When parliament reassembled on October 16, the general good feeling 
and absence of party alignment which had characterized that same body 
when it first met in May, was definitely over. The ministers and their sup- 
porters took their places on the right, the opposition on the left. Both groups 
were nationalists; both insisted on securing recognition by Austria of the 
annexation to the crown of Savoy of the Po duchies, Lombardy and parts of 
Venetia. The Right, however, hoped to secure Lombardy by the Anglo-French 
mediation and did not wish to alienate the Western Powers. The Left wanted 
war, a democratic war, with an army purged of its incompetent elements and 
of those who were lukewarm or hostile to the national cause. The Left was 
quick to raise the cry of “treason,” and charged that Salasco was a “traitor.” 
The Right regarded the royal army as the only instrument of warfare at 
hand but did not have much faith in its effectiveness. All the questions re- 
garding the Salasco armistice and the acceptance by Revel of the Anglo- 
French mediation were thoroughly discussed. 

From assessing responsibility for the political situation, parliament 
promptly moved to a discussion and debate on the problem of war or peace, 
or, as the issue was drawn, immediate war by denunciation of the armistice of 
Salasco; or delay in the hope that the Anglo-French mediation might achieve 
something and in order that the army might be better reorganized. In 
terms of the original Statuto, parliament had arrogated to itself a power re- 
served to the king alone; “a crowd of lawyers of modest fortune” 5? was delv- 
ing into the deepest mysteries of state. Not only did parliament presume to 
decide on war or peace but it took up directly the question of reform and 
strengthening of the army, during which discussion Deputy Lanza cautioned 


49 Ibid., p. 131. Compare with the letters of Charles Albert to Revel, in Gentile, pp. 120 ff, 

50 These individual reports form the bulk of the Relazioni e rapporti finali 1848, and the 
basis of the report of the commission which was completed October 24, 1848, (ibid., UL, 419- 
55). The commission’s report served to justify the action of the ministry in removing the king 
from command of the army. The facts revealed in the inquiry were kept rather well hushed up 
inasmuch as publication was delayed until 1910. Some of the irdividual reports, however, such 
as that of General Giovanni Battista Eusebio Bava, got out in the newspapers. Bava might have 
commanded the army in 1849 had his report not revealed so clearly the responsibility of the king. 

51 Arti del parlamento subalpino, HI, Sessione del 1848, secondo periodo, Discussioni della 
Camera dei deputati, pp. 506 ff.; Arbib, I, 35-42; Enrico Tavallini, La vita e i tempi di Giovanni 
Lanza (Turin and Naples, 1887), I, 69. 

52 The phrase used by Borelli in the ministerial conference of March 2, 1848 (Colombo, p. 
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the chamber against grenting discretion to the minister of war, lest it serve as 
a precedent “prejudicinz the right of the chamber to make laws concerning 
the organization of the army.”** The chamber paused, however, over the 
question whether it wa: competent to determine in detail the reorganization 
of the battalions in accordance with the bill introduced by Deputy Lyons.™ 

It must be emphasized that the Alfieri-Perrone ministers were conserva- 
tives but not reactionar-es, that they had no thought of restoring absolutism 
or of abandoning Piedmont’s claim to the Po duchies and to Lombardy. 
They foresaw the resumption of the war as inevitable but they shrank from 
undertaking it themselzes. Charles Albert, who had foisted his own policy 
(Salasco armistice plus Anglo-French mediation) on the conservative min- 
istry, was embittered by its determination to deprive him of command of the 
army. He talked for a -ime of abdicating. His long years of rule as an abso- 
lute monarch had not >repared him for the outcry in the press against his 
conduct of the war and in -negotiating the Salasco armistice. Utterly dis- 
heartened, he seemed inclined for a time to let the ministry do what it wished 
in the matter of the army command, and to accept the role of a constitutional 
sovereign.” But as his spirit revived he began intrigues behind the backs of 
his ministers, hoping to g=t back the command of the army with the assistance 
of the Democratic partw.** 

Charles Albert was not displeased that La Marmora was unable to find 
any prominent French general willing to command the royal army of the 
kingdom of Sardinia. When Wojciech (Alberto) Chrzanowsky showed up in 
Turin, he made a good impression on the ministers and the king alike. The 
ministers appreciated his military knowledge; the king, however, liked the 
suggestion that he himself retain nominal command with the effective com- 
mand to be exercised by the Polish general as his chief of staff. For the very 
reason that this solution would have permitted Charles Albert to get away 
from the capital and back to the army, the ministry decided to make another 
attempt to get a Frenck general.” This second attempt was as fruitless as the 
first. Lacking the confidence of the king, under constant attack in the cham- 
ber of deputies, unable to obtain anything through the Anglo-French media- 
tion except good advice and unwilling to embark on a war for which it knew 


53 Atti del parlamento sutalpino, III, 1127; Arbib, I, 81, n. 4. 

54 Arti del parlamento sueaipino, UI, 1009, 1145-52; Arbib, I, 81-82. 

55 Charles Albert to Frarzini Aug. 21, 1848, “quant à la proposition que vous me faites de 
lui envoyer La Marmora, que césirant me tenir absolument a part de cette négociation pour étre 
fidèle a mes principes, le mizistére fasse, en cette circonstance, comme en tant d'autres, ce qu'il 
croit” (Chiala, Dabormida, fa 114.) 

$6 Brofferio, Part I, Vol. IL, 10-12. 

57 Chiala, Dabormida, p. 222. 
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the army was unprepared, the Perrone ministry resigned on December 6.% 

This period between August and December, 1848, marked a definite 
shift away from the monarchical predominance of the original Statuto. The 
debasement of royal authority because of the king's military failures enabled 
the conservative ministry to assume the right to name the commander of the 
army. The abandonment by Charles Albert of the national cause brought 
about the claims of parliament to decide on the fundamental issues of war or 
peace. Although there was as yet no definite claim by parliament that the 
ministers were responsible directly to it, parliament's claim to decide funda- 
mental issues implied that ministerial policy would have to accord with its 
wishes. 


The third period, from December 16, 1848, to March 23, 1849, coincides 
with the tenure of office of the Democratic ministry. In calling the Democrats 
to office, under the leadership of Gioberti, Charles Albert entrusted with 
power the elements which made the most extreme profession of the demo- 
cratic faith, of the rights of parliament, and of the liberal interpretation of 
the Statuto. The statements and pamphlets which some of these men issued 
immediately before and after Novara convey the impression of a deep-seated 
suspicion of all personal exercise of royal power." These men talked and 

. wrote as if they considered parliament omnipotent, and the ministry as re- 
sponsible to parliament only. As far as proclaimed theory is concerned, there 
was a complete triumph under the Democratic ministry of the parliamentary 
conception of government. Charles Albert indeed found himself in strange 
company with his last ministry.” 

The one bond between the Democratic ministry and the king was their 
common desire to resume the war against Austria as soon as possible. The 
hypocrisy of Charles Albert in catering to this group, who were the ones who 
raised the cry of treason after the Salasco armistice, who were so free in criti- 
cism of the royal war of 1848, was exceeded only by the hypocrisy of the new 
ministers. In parliament, in the press, in the light of day they were “Demo- 
crats”; at night they were in close consultation with the king. They wanted re- 

58 Arbib, I, 52-54. Ettore Perrone di San Martino had succeeded Alfieri as president of the 
council of ministers on October 12. Although he opposed the war policy, Perrone gave his life at 
ney ke particularly “Risposte dei cessati ministri Chiodo, Cadorna e Tecchio alla relazione del 
10 aprile del general maggiore Alberto Chrzanowski prodotta alla commissione di inchiesta” 
(Turin, 1849), reprinted in full in Relazioni e rapporti finali 1849, No. 167, pp. 741-81. 

$0 The court was a bit bewildered by Charles Albert’s new friends, On ushering in Gioberti 
and the other ministers for the audience, General Sonnaz bawled out: “Annunciate a Sua Maestà 


Vabbate ¢ tutta la compania democratica.” (Marie Charles Albert Costa de Beauregard, Epilogue 
d'un régne: Milan, Novare et Oporto: Les derniéres années du roi Charles-Albert [Paris, 1890], 


P. 421.) : 
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sumption of the war. The only instrument for waging war was the royal 
army. The army woulc march at the command of the king but not other- 
wise. The king was as essential to the Democratic ministry as they were to 
the king in his hope once more to attack Austria. 

Gioberti, president cf the council of ministers, was something of an ex- 
ception in the cabinet and had come to be the leader of the Democrats 
through peculiar circurrstances in which the personal repugnance of Charles 
Albert toward the “renegade priest” was an important factor. A man of 
broad knowledge, broad Italian views, and superb confidence in his own abili- 
ties, he was so anxious Žar power that he placed himself with the Democrats 
in order to obtain it. Tbe program of the Democratic ministry called for a 
prompt resumption of -ke national war.” Once in office, however, Gioberti 
was able to gain a more accurate picture of the defects of the Sardinian army 
than he had entertained zs leader oí the opposition.** Furthermore, the cham- 
ber of deputies, electec in April, 1848, the era of good feeling, was quite 
evenly balanced between Left and Right, between those who were determined 
on war no matter what the risks and those who feared the gamble. With the 
consent of the king, the Gioberti ministry dissolved the chamber and called 
on the country for the election of a truly democratic parliament. The election 
took place in an atmosphere of gathering war clouds. Those who opposed 
the program of ministry plus king were denounced as reactionaries and 
traitors to the national cause. The Democratic war party gained:a very sub- 
stantial majority.** 

This majority soon proved very embarrassing to Gioberti. Unwilling to 
run the risk of a direct attack against Austria with so uncertain an instru- 
ment as the Piedmontese army, Gioberti proposed an intervention in Tus- 
cany, hoping to extend it also to Rome and thereby to re-establish the 
hegemony of Piedmont over the other Italian states. He relied on the 
diplomacy of the Western Powers to hold Austria in check while executing 
the Tuscan interventioa. The extent to which he consulted his colleagues is 
not certain, but they and the king promptly squeezed him out. In accepting 
Gioberti’s resignation, Charles Albert wrote as if his constitutional principles 
involved complete acceptance of the theory of ministerial responsibility: 


81 As the ministers well knew. See Sebastiano Tecchio to Daniel Manin, Mar. 3, 1849, in 
F. Planat de la Faye, Docurzeits et pièces authentiques laissés par Daniel Manin (Paris, 1860), 
IL 126, 

” "82 Relazioni e rapporti finali 1849, p. 689. 

$3 Particularly at the conference of the ministers with Chrzanowsky, Jan. 7, 1849, for which 
see Relazioni e rapporti findi 1849, pp. 1-2, 691-92, 745-46, See also Chiala, Dabormida, p. 
308, n. 2. 

"ea Abercromby to Palmesston, Jan. 25, 1849, Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy, 


IV, 74-75, No. 74. fo) 
65 Achille de Rubertis, Gioberti e la Toscana (Florence, 1933), pp. 198 ff. 
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I have informed myself of the opinion of the chamber in order to be able to reply 
to your desire to make the intervention in Tuscany. This morning I have consulted 
all the ministers, and I have learned most positively that the deputies declare them- 
selves in the most formal manner against the intervention. Furthermore they have 
showed me the draft of the address: it is in spirit the most monarchic-constitutional 
that could be desired. These two facts being established, I have the conviction that 
if I adhere to the intervention, or if I dissolve the chamber, as has been proposed to 
me, I would do two things contrary to the constitution, and therefore against my 
conscience. . . . I have charged General Chiodo to direct the ministry of foreign 
affairs for the time being.** 


Charles Albert’s real reasons for forcing Gioberti out were two. He disliked 
him personally and disliked being dominated by a real prime minister—he 
did not accept the role of Louis XIII with Gioberti as Richelieu. Further- 
more, the king opposed the policy of Tuscan intervention; he wanted imme- 
diate war.” 

The Right, whose leaders saw considerable merit in Gioberti’s policy, were 
appalled and dreaded the coming war." No particular member stood out as 
prime minister after the dismissal of Gioberti. It was Charles Albert himself 
who was the leader of the Democrats. They were his tools for getting what 
he most wanted: the chance to get back at the head of the army in order to 
win the Iron Crown of Lombardy or die in the attempt. Because they en- 
abled him to satisfy this fundamental wish, the king acquiesced in the claims 
made by the ministry to exercise all those powers which the year before had 
been carefully restricted to the crown. This ministry professed that they acted 
simply as the agents of a sovereign parliament to which alone they were re- 
sponsible. They ostentatiously claimed the power to nominate Chrzanowsky 
as “responsible general” charged with the effective command of the army. 
Chrzanowsky was appointed by decision of the ministerial council with the 
title of “generale maggiore.”° This appointment with this title actually per- 
mitted Charles Albert to return to the field as titular commander, something 
the “reactionary” Alfieri-Perrone ministry had hoped to prevent. The Demo- 
crats assumed the power to decide on the declaration of war; the act denounc- 
ing the Salasco armistice was signed by the ministers only.”° Actually the deci- 

86 Massari, III, 409-10. 

8? Vincenzo Gioberti, Del rinnovamento civile d'Italia (Paris and Turin, 1851), I, 712-13; 
comte de Reiset, I, 272-74. 

88 Cavour to Emilio de la Rue, Mar. 1, 1849, in Amédée Bert, ed., Camillo Benso Cavour: 
Nouvelles lettres inédites (Turin, 1889), p. 265; Chiala, Ricordi di Castelli, pp. 55-56, 

_ 9% Relazioni e rapporti finali 1849, p. 751. Feb. 7 or 8, 1849. The decision was taken at the 
time La Marmora was minister of war; hence it must have been between February 2 and 9. 
Chiala (Dabormida, pp. 299-301) describes this conference correctly as to Chrzanowsky’s ap- 
pointment but states incorrectly thac the decision to resume war was taken at this time. Here 


Chiala’s account seems to be confused with that of the meeting of February 17. 
70 Atti del parlamento subalpino, V, Prima sessione del 1849, Documenti, pp. 103-104. Cf. 
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sion was made only after consultation with the king, and in deference to his 
religious superstitions the outbreak of hostilities was delayed two days lest it 
fall upon a holiday. Tae ministers even sent Carlo Cadorna, one of their 
members, as a kind of deputy on mission to keep a watchful eye on the reac- 
tionary generals who, they suspected, might wish to throw the game.” 

The Democratic ministry in fact held back from exercising, or pretending 
to exercise, one power cnly: the decision on the strategy of the campaign. 
This was ostensibly left to Chrzanowsky alone. The ministers later professed 
to have had no knowledze and no responsibility for the strategy of the cam- 
paign, alleging constitutional scruples.” In fact they knew his plan of cam- 
paign and approved it."* Eut they carefully avoided taking responsibility for 
it. Chrzanowsky planned a campaign that would deliver Lombardy, but he 
recognized that Piedmont’s resources were utterly inadequate for going be- 
yond the Mincio.” Such an abandonment of Venetia as the plan of Chrzanow- 
sky involved would hav= appeared strange if responsibility for it had been 
openly acknowledged by the “Democrats,” who had been so vociferous in de- 
nouncing the abandonment of Venetia involved in the Anglo-French media- 
tion scheme which the corservatives had defended.” 

This third period was >rought to an abrupt end by the defeat at Novara 
on March 23 and the abcication of Charles Albert that same night. It marked 
an enormous shift to the l2ft and the apparent triumph of the theory of par- 
liamentary government. When the members of the Democratic ministry 
spoke of the constitution they had in mind a body of doctrines utterly dif- 
ferent from those of the royal councillors who had drafted the constitution 
the year before. Within one year the theory of government under the Statuto 
had evolved from the consept of monarchic predominance to the concept of 
parliamentary supremacr. 

The aftermath, the system of government in the first months of the reign 
of Victor Emmanuel II was definitely a reaction against the theories and 
practices of the Democrats. Charles Albert by his abdication left to his son a 


Karl Freiherr von Schónhals, Esmmuerungen eines österreichischen Veteranen (5th ed., Stuttgart and 
` Tübingen, 1852), II, 185. 

T1 “Risposte dei cessati mimistri . . .,” Relazioni e rapporti finali 1849, pp. 764-65. 

72 Ibid., p. 769; Carlo Cadcrna, “Lettera sui fatti di Novara,” in Angelo Brofferio, Storia 
del parlamento subalpino, I (Milan, 1866), p. c. 

73 “Risposte dei cessati mitistri . . „° Relazioni e rapporti finali 1849, pp. 754-55; Agostino 
Chiodo's statement, ¿bid., p. 69”. 

74 Commission Report, Mar. 3, 1850, ibid., pp. 710-11. 

75 Report of Chrzanowsky, Mar. 29, 1850, ibtd., pp. 790-91. , 

76 The ministry hoped for -he mediation of President Louis Napoleon in case the army 
reached the Mincio. See Carlo Pagani, “La missione di Francesco Arese a Parigi nel 1849 in un 
carteggio inedito,” Nuova Antelcgia, CCCV (December, 1922), 210. It is not clear that Tecchio, 
a Venetian, knew of this. 
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broken and dispirited army, a country torn by civil strife, a chamber full of 
Democrats who could explain the defeat of Novara only in terms of trea- 
son to the national cause by reactionary militarists. The chamber, as soon as 
it learned of the new armistice with Austria, denounced it as unconstitutional 
and threatened to impeach any minister who would execute it." Some of its 
leaders skipped out to Genoa and organized an armed rebellion, charging 
that the ministers of the new king had betrayed the national cause.”* 

Only with the greatest difficulty was Victor Emmanuel II able to some. 
degree to re-establish the authority and influence of the crown. He prorogued 
parliament and then dissolved it.* He recognized the impossibility of con- 
tinuing the war against Austria and made peace on the basis of the territorial 
status quo ante bellum, annulling the annexations ratified by parliament in 
1848. His policy of peace was bitterly opposed by the Democrats. They had 
been able, in their term of office, to make appointments among the syndics 
and with local support kept up a struggle against the king’s policy.* The 
Treaty of Milan was approved by parliament only after the king’s personal 
appeal in the proclamation of Moncalieri for a chamber which would sup- 
port his policy and the employment in certain instances of the provincial in- 
tendants to turn out a favorable vote. This was the original precedent for the 
manipulation of parliamentary elections in Italy by the prefects. Cavour de- 
fended the ministry’s action at this time, alleging that it was a customary part 
of parliamentary government.” 

Victor Emmanuel II indeed, in the first year of his reign, accomplished a 
great deal to re-establish the authority and influence of the crown. But it never 
regained the pristine purity of monarchic predominance envisaged in the origi- 
nal Statuto.® 

The foundations for the liberal constitutional system which developed in 
Piedmont in the period of Cavour were laid in the first year of operation of 
the Statuto. They came, however, not by design but by default. It was the utter 


17 Mar. 27, 1849. Atti del parlamento subalpino, VI, Prima sessione del 1849, Discussioni della 
Camera det deputati, pp. 575-88; Tavallini, I, 96-99. 

78 Alfonso Ferrero della Marmora, Un episodio del Risorgimento italiano (Florence, 1875), 
pp. 26 ff.; Emanuele Celesia, Della rivoluzione di Genova nell’aprile 1849 (“Italia,” 1850), 
pp. 7-9. 

79 Atti del parlamento subalpino, VI, 598-99. 

80 Tavallini, 1, 102; Nicomede Bianchi, Storía documentata delle diplomazia europea in 
Italia, VI (Turin and Naples, 1869), 135. There are some very interesting facts regarding the 
opposition to Victor Emmanuel II and his ministers in the spring and summer of 1849 in the 
article by Adolfo Colombo, “Gli albori del regno di Vittorio Emanuele II secondo nuovi docu- 
menti,” Rass. stor. del Risorgimento, XXIII (October, November, 1936), 1327-68, 1451-1502. 

81 Arbib, I, 376. 

82 After Victor Emmanuel II’s tour in the field in 1866 the problem of squaring article 5 of 
the Statuto with responsibility bobbed up again. This time the ministry solved it by providing for 
a commander-in-chief with full responsibility except for such times as the king would personally 
assume command (Racioppi and Brunelli, I, 256). 
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failure of Charles Albert to make proper use of his military and diplomatic 
opportunities in 1848 that discredited completely in Piedmont the system of 
government so much like that of Prussia. Sidney Sonnino might have pon- 
dered this:fact when he called.for a return to the system of an executive in- 
dependent of parliamentary control. The difference between the House of 
Savoy and the House of Hohenzollern in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was not in ambition. intent, or conception. William I was a successful 
military commander and transmitted to his heirs a monarchical constitution 
unmodified by the intrusion of western theories of ministerial responsibility. 
Charles Albert was not a successful general. He granted a monarchical con- 
stitution and by his own ineptness enormously facilitated its transformation 
into a liberal, parliamentary system. 
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Some Observations on Contemporary 
Historical Theory 


CHESTER McArruur DESTLER 


THIS paper is offered as a contribution to the increasing consideration being 
given to historical theory and practice in the United States. The interest that 
the discussion of this subject has attracted, recently, derives in part from the 
enthusiasm that any challenge to tradition is apt to engender. As historians 
we know that past advances in our craft—as in science, painting, and music 
~ —have been initiated largely “by individuals who freed -hemselves from the 
bonds of tradition and custom wherever they found” these “hampering their 
own powers of reflection, observation and construction.”* The fame of such in- 
novators in our craft as Frederick Jackson Turner, James Harvey Robinson, 
and Charles A. Beard, not to mention some of our contemporaries, is fresh 
among us. Added to the presumption that they have created in favor of any 
bold attack upon authority and traditionalism in history, there has developed 
among some historians in this country a conviction that in the light of present- 
day knowledge the scientific pretensions and other assumptions of the Ranke- 
“Naive Realist”? school in Britain and America provide an insufficient basis 
for the conduct of historical research. Furthermore, recert struggles over do- 
mestic reform measures and the continuing international crisis have engen- 
dered among some of our fellows a desire for “functional” history that can 
contribute more largely to the solution of contemporary >roblems.* 


1 John Dewey, Problems of Men (New York, 1946), p. 106. 
2 George Haines, “Global War and the Study of History,” Social Forces, XXII (December, 
1943), 144-47. 

? 3 Clarence P. Gould, “History—A Science?” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXII 
(December, 1945), 375-88; Charles A. Beard, “Grounds for a Reconsderation of Historiogra- 
phy,” chap. 1 of Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on His- 
toriography, Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 54 (New York, 1946). Hereafter cited as 
Bulletin 54. The present “revolt” originated, domestically, from the plea in James Harvey 
Robinson's The New History (New York, 1912), pp. 15, 24, that histery be so written that it 
could further the cause of liberal reform, which Harry Elmer Barne: developed later into a 
full-fledged demand for a functional history that would “lend itself ta . . . pragmatic use” in 
his History of Historical Writing (Norman, Oklahoma, 1937), p. 308 The satirical but witty 
“Mr, Wells and the New History” which Carl Becker wrote du-ing thz post-World War I era 
of disillusionment may be taken as the American origin of the thesis that historical writing has 
always been the fruit of selective, subjective interpretation of the past in terms of “present 
discontents” and each generation’s “version of the future.” Internal evidence furnished by the 
early part of this essay suggests, but does not prove, that it was inspired by Benedetto Croce’s 
History: Its Theory and Practice, which was published that year (1921) simultaneously in London 
and New York. Carl Becker, “Mr. Wells and the New History,” in Esery Man His Own His- 
torian: Essays on History and Politics (New York, 1935), pp. 16c-72. (This essay was originally 
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Few can deny that keen interest has been aroused by the latest revolt 
from the Ranke dictum that history can and must be written “as it actually 
happened” (wie es eigertitch gewesen ist). After brewing for more than a dec- 
ade, this revolt came to a head in the summer of 1946 with the publication of 
the Social Science Research Council's Bulletin 54, Theory and Practice in His- 
torical Study,* and at subsequent sessions on historiography at Cleveland and 
Philadelphia that it helped to inspire. Stemming from the pioneering of-Carl 
Becker and Charles A. Beard, developing its own dogmas with increasing 
clarity, the new movement has launched our profession upon a quest for a 
more’ adequate and authoritative basis for historical studies in the United 
States. 

At the same time, the candor with which its proponents have revealed 
their sources of inspiration and stated the theoretical basis of their position 
has invited a critical evaluation of both and a comparison of their proposals 
with current trends in tae direction and conduct of historical research. To 
essay this task, in tentetive form, is the purpose of this paper. If this needs 
further justification it can be found in a tenet of the newly emerging school 
of historical theorists, which teaches that each “history” must be “typed” for 
its peculiar conceptual combination and social-economic derivation before it 
can be evaluated or fully understood? 

Like the preceding >ositivist and Ranke schools in the United States, this 
new historical movement derives its chief inspiration and ideological basis 
from certain developments on the European continent. In this case the major, 
if not the initial, impetas has come from the prolific pen of Benedetto Croce. 
Abysmally and contemptuously ignorant of modern science, Croce is a 
former positivist histor.an turned nec-Romanticist philosopher under the in- 
fluence of Vico, De Sanctis, Marx, and Hegel. As a young man he plunged 
into the incipient revclt of the nineties against positivism, naturalism, and 
realism. He emerged an outstanding exponent of the new philosophy which 
stressed impressionism in the arts, violence as a mode of social action, sub- 
jective activism for the individual, the supreme consideration of success in 
public affairs, and reletivity in values. While in this manner he helped lay 
the intellectual foundetions of Italian Fascism—which he supported in its 

- early years—Croce inccnsistently embraced Hegel’s idealism which identified 





published in the American Fistorical Review, XXVI [July, 1921], 641-56.) Leo Gershoy’s “Carl 
Becker on Progress and Povez,” 4m. Hist, Rev., LV (October, 1949), 25-26, asserts but does 
not prove that pragmatism was the origia o Becker's historical relativism. Gershoy dacs.: not 
note the influence of Croce's presentism on Eecker, 

4 See note 3 above. 

5 Charles A. Beard and Alfred Vagts, “Currents of Thought in Historiography,” Am, Hist. 
Rev., XLII (April, 1937), 475-83. 
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all existence with intellectual activity. Under Hegel’s influence he concluded 
that philosophy and historiography are identical. From this source Croce 
derived his presentist conception of time, his identification of “diving history” 
wholly with the contemporary, a subjective definiticn of history as simply the 
thought of the historian, and finally a total repudiation of causation in history.° 

These views constitute a projection of modified Hegelianism into his- 
toriography. They became important for historical practice when Croce 
turned against Mussolini in Italy and in a series of major historical works 
sought to demonstrate the validity of his historical theory and to harmonize it 
with liberal-positivist history. Meanwhile, dissemination of Croce’s philosophy 
of history in Germany and Britain had helped to revive a controversy among 
professional philosophers on the relativism of knowledge which dated from 
Wilhelm Dilthey and Francis Herbert Bradley, the English neo-Hegelian. 
This discussion received independent stimulus from the Bolshevik Revolution 
and the overthrow of the Second Reich in the world of affairs. Seeming veri- 
fication of a relativistic and subjective interpretation of human thought came 
also from Freudian psychology with its emphasis upon irrationality and the 
unconscious sources of behavior, as well as from the revival of interest in 
Marxian social theory.” 

Simultaneously, the appearance of Ernst Cassirer’s Philosophie der sym- 
bolische Formen? strengthened the case of those wko would identify history 
with thought. “The world of history is a symbolic universe, not a physical 
universe,” Cassirer told the American public two decades later in An Essay 
on Man? 

The resulting discussion of historical theory and method and of the na- 
ture of historical knowledge precipitated a veritable crisis in German his- 
toriography which Karl Heussi reported in his Die Krisis des Historismus.” 
It was this book together with Croce’s History: Its Theory and Practice** 
that Charles Beard invoked in justifying his own es>ousal of the new school 


6 Benedetto Croce: An Autobiography, trans. from the Italian by R. G., Collingwood (Oxford, 
1928), pp. 41-109; H. Wildon Carr, The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce: The Problem of Art 
and History (London, 1928), pp. 189-99; R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 
1946), pp. 190-204; Benedetto Croce, Theory and History of Historiography (London, 1921), 
pp. 108, 312-14 and passim: Croce, History as the Story of Liberty (New York, 1941); Carl 
Becker, “Every Man His Own Historian,” Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII (January, 1932), 227; Richard 
V. Burks, “Benedetto Croce (1866—),” in Bernadotte E. Schmitt, ed., Some Historians of 
Modern Europe (Chicago, 1942), pp. 66-95; Maurice Mandelbaum, The "Problem of Historical 
Knowledge: An Answer to Relativism (New York, 1938), pp. 30-57; Ernst Cassirer, An Essay 
on Man (New Haven, 1944), p. 178. 

7 Haines, op. cit., p. 145. This article contains a most inclusive statement of the conceptual 
basis of the new European and American historiography. 

8 3 vols., Berlin, 1923-29. 

9P. 201. 

10 Túbingen, 1932. 

11 New York, 1921. 
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in his presidential address before the American Historical Association, “Writ- 
ten History as an Act of Faith.”** Meanwhile, the new Continental his- 
toriography found a British champion in the person of the late professor of 
metaphysics at Oxford, R. G. Ccllingwood, who translated Croce’s auto- 
biography for the British public. Collingwood produced also at least one work 
in formal history** wh.le his posthumous Idea of History** is an important 
contribution to the literature of the mew school. At the same time, Professor 
J. B. Black of the University of Sheffield accepted subjective historical rel- 
ativism as a basic concept in historiography.” 

Warm discussion, particularly of the theory of relativism, caused some 
shifting of philosophical ground as the defenders of Ranke’s Historismus were 
challenged by the new historiographers. Little modification was conceded in 
their original tenets by the latter group, however, while among them faith 
waned in continuity as a concept and in the possibility of valid generaliza- 
tions in historical writing.*® Perhaps because the first important American 
historians in sympathy with the movement went directly to Croce for inspira- 
tion, as did Carl Becker and Charles A. Beard, the new historical theory was 
transmitted to our shores in a form not far removed from its initial formula- 
tion at his hands. 

Instead of continuirg to accept the natural sciences as providing the basic 
model and orientation for historical research and writing, the advocates of 
the new historical thecry urge us now to accept as the ultimate justification 
and controlling frame of reference for historical studies in the United States 
certain concepts that derive from metaphysical idealism, Freudian psychology, 
and Marxism. More specifically, if the dogmas of the “new” historiographers 
can be derived succinctiy from Becker’s and Beard’s presidential addresses 
before the American Eistorical Association, from the introduction and initial 
chapters of Theory aná Practice in Historical Study, from Bert Loewen- 
berg’s paper and most of the subsecuent discussion on historical relativism 
at the'American Histozical Association’s Cleveland session on historiography, 
and the paper presented by Pendletor Herring at the conference on American 
political history at the Pennsylvania Historical Society in January, 1948, we 
are asked to subscribe to the following creed:** 

12 Am, Hist, Rev., XXXIX (January, 1934), 219-29. Cf. Beard, “That Noble Dream,” ibid., 
XLI October, 1935), 74-87, for further details, 

13 Roman Britain (Oxford, 1923 

14 Oxford, 1936. Cj. Collingwood’s Speculum Mentis (Oxford, 1924). 

15 The Art of History (New York, 1926), pp. 8-9. 

16 Cf. Haines, op. cit., p. 145. 

17 Beard, “Written History as an Act of Faith,” loc. cit.; Beard, “That Noble Dream,” loc, 


cit.; Beard and Vagts, op. ci..; Becker, op. <it.; Bulletin 54; Bert James Loewenberg, “Some Prob- 
lems Raised by Historical Relativism,” American Historical Association meeting, Dec, 28, 1947, 
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(x) Scientific objectivity is an unattainable goal for historians. Instead, 
(2) individual subjectivism always has and always will dominate historical 
research and writing as the controlling factor in the formulation of projects 
and selection and interpretation of data. The “truth” of the final historical 
product must always be “relative” to the authors’ known biases, their frames 
of reference, and the values and emotional drives of their unconscious selves. 
(3) Owing to irreparable gaps in the evidence, the past can never be recon- 
structed by historians either in its entirety or in its more important segments. 
(4) The finished product and even the documentary and archaeological raw 
materials must be regarded as idealistic or symbolical reconstructions of the 
historian’s mind rather than as possessing or representing independent, ob- 
jective reality. (5) History can never be definitive, despite the individual 
scholar’s dreams. Owing to subjective relativism, (6) it must be rewritten 
regularly to express the altered viewpoint of succeeding generations and of 
emerging autonomous, cultural groups within the larger civilization. Fur- 
thermore, since the age in which the historian lives supplies his felt wants, 
unconscious motivations, and much of his admitted value scheme, (7) it is the 
present and not the past that supplies the controlling frame of relevance for 
his work. Finally, if Beard and Alfred Vagts have their way, (8) causality 
will disappear from history as a tool of interpretation. 

When thus stated, it can be seen that subjectivist-relativist-presentism, 
plus the definition of history as thought, and distrust of concepts of causal- 
ity, continuity, and the possibility of generalization, constitute together the 
conceptual foundations of the new school of historical theory. In seeking to 
free American historiography from dependence upon the natural sciences 
the exponents of the new theory would make history, so reoriented, an ap- 
pendage to the epistemology produced on the Continent during the twilight 
days of the same liberal society whose early years gave birth to history as we 
have known it, an essential adjunct to the informed mind and intelligent 
action of free men. Along with these tenets there comes a repudiation of the 
utility of analogies and terminology derived from the biological and physical 
sciences and even of their methods for historical research, although Beard 
would retain historical method as we have it. Instead, it is demanded that 
American historiography develop its own terms of precision and methods of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Pendleton Herring, “A Political Scientist Considers the Question,” conference on 
the “Need for a ‘New History’ of American Political Democracy,” Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, Jan. 22, 1948, reported in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXII 
(April, 1948), 118-38. An excellent early statement of the developing tenets of the new his- 
toriography can be found in John H. Randall, jr., “On Understanding the History of Philosophy,” 


Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI (Aug. 17, 1939), 460-74, and in the remarkable rebuttal by Arthur 
O, Lovejoy, “Present Standpoints and Past History,” ibid., XXXVI (Aug. 31, 1939), 477-89. 
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research to suit the unique character of its subject matter, while at the same 
time it is urged that historical investigation be extended to include the wid- 
est confines of human culture in the past.** 

Well, as a contemporary. skeptic in our profession might remark, “What of 
it?” A great deal, we must reply. Whatever the validity of the basic tenets of 
the new historiography may prove to be when subjected to critical analysis, 
it must be confessed that they have made a strong appeal to some of our dis- 
tinguished fellow craftsmea2° At the same time, certain professional friends 
in the social sciences make haste to urge the new historical theories upon us 
strongly.” Why, we may well ask, in view of the fact that neither historians 
nor social scientists as a whole are noted for a profound erudition in philoso- 
phy? Surely they cannot have subjected the new theories to the elaborate and 
difficult tests that they should receive before they are proffered for general 
acceptance. 

The reasons for the symoathy for the new historiography that has quick- 
ened in our midst must be found rather in the experience of the craft and in 
an intellectual climate crested by American pragmatism” and recent political 
experimentalism. Self-critizism within the craft has made the foibles and pre- 
sumed biases of even our 3reatest historians a matter of corridor comment at 
our meetings and of serious discussion in our seminars. The tenacity with 
which contemporary views on historical events, such as on the causes of the 
Civil War” or on the origias of the First World War,” have endured to in- 
fluence professional histor:cal research and interpretation has been well venti- 
lated in recent years. These developments, together with the nihilistic “debunk- 
ing” fad of the post-WorH War I era, and the fact that popular, opinionated 
histories have come to dominate the publishing market, have led some 
historians to doubt whether objective, scholarly historical writing is attainable 
or desirable. The steady -evision of older interpretations has been taken as 


18 Cf. note 17 above; Haines, op. cit, passim; W, Stull Holt, “The Idea of Scientific History 
in America,” Journal of the History cf Ideas, 1 (June, 1940), 352-62; A distinction must be 
made here between the type cf Listorical relativism implicit in Ranke’s Historimus, which stressed 
the uniqueness of different civiizctions, peoples, and epochs, together with the modification of 
historical truth and interpretatior es the result of new discoveries and more mature understanding, 
and the aggressive subjectivist-presentist-relativism of the new historiography whose tenets have 
just been described. 

19 Cf. notes 12-18 above, aad Roy F. Nichols, “Confusions in Historical Thinking,” Journal 
of Social Philosophy, VIL (July, 1942), 334-43- 

20 Cf. Herring, op. cit., whith develops more explicitly the position taken in Robert S. Lynd, 
Knowledge for What? (Princetcn, 1939). 

21 The influence of pragmatsm in fostering relativist conceptions has been an important factor 
in predisposing some Americar historians to a hasty and uncritical acceptance of a European 
relativist historiography based upoz: different premises. 

22 Bulletin 54, p. 85. 

23 Symposium on the “Orbizs of World War I, Twenty Years After,” led by Sidney Fay 
and Bernadotte Schmitt, Amerczen Historical Association meeting, Chicago, Dec. 28-30, 1938. 
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evidence of the unattainability of a scientific, definitive history and as proof 
of the validity of the relativist view. Growing disillusionment with science as 
the ultimate source of truth and as the benefactor of humanity may have 
worked to the same end.** Thus subjectivism and relativism have gained a 
foothold in American historiography. 

Nevertheless, in the great bulk of professional historical writing and re- 
search American historians still adhere in practice to the desirability of ob- 
jectivity—a basic Ranke concept—while they continue to seek new materials 
and broader avenues of interpretation that should lead to a fuller measure of 
` historical truth. Furthermore, despite widespread anxiety provoked by the con- 
tinuing world crisis and an understandable desire on the part of many his- 
torians that history should help to resolve it, probably the great bulk of re- 
search projects in our field is still initiated without especial regard to the im- 
mediate problems of the present. 

It is the resulting dichotomy, between continuing practice and a theoreti- 
cal adherence by some historians to varying degrees of subjectivism, relativism, 
and presentism, that the new historiography would resolve in favor of a 
frank adoption of a subjectivist-relativist-presentist philosophy for the future 
guidance of historical studies in the United States, with the corollary views 
sketched above. The ideological battle being almost half won, the advocates 
of the new school insist that our practices should now be made to conform 
to the new theories, thereby completing a revolution in the orientation of his- 
tory as an intellectual craft and academic discipline. 


At the beginning of an appraisal of the new school it is necessary to iden- 
tify certain other aspects of its general position. Its development, during the 
past decade and a half, has been paralleled by an active discussion in philo- 
sophical circles in the United States of such matters as historical method and, 
basic theory in which John Dewey has been a leading champion of the present- 
ist-subjectivist-relativist position, with careful support from John Herman 
Randall, jr., while their positions have been controverted by such a philosopher 
as Arthur O. Lovejoy, and by Maurice Mandelbaum, who has debated the 
issues at stake also with Charles Beard while simultaneously keeping abreast 
of the metaphysical discussion.” Thus, it must be conceded that the new his- 


2% James Truslow Adams, “Is Science a Blind Alley?” Harpers, CLVI (February, 1928), 
265-71, for early recognition by a journalist-historian that science no longer could offer the 
prospect of the ultimate discovery of a universe completely regulated by law. Cf. Hans J. Mor- 
genthau, “The Limitation of Science and the Problem of Social Planning,” Ethics, LIV (April, 
1944), 174-85, for a frank confession that the natural sciences are unable to predict events in 
their realm with certainty. 

25 Lovejoy, op. cit.; Mandelbaum, Problem of Hist. Knowledge, passim; Mandelbaum, 
“Causal Analysis in History,” Jour. Hist. Ideas, III (January, 1942), 30-50; Mandelbaum, 
“Arthur O, Lovejoy and the Theory of Historiography,” ¿bid., YX (October, 1948), 412-23. 
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toriographers have derived considerable aid and comfort from America’s 
leading pragmatist and from an influential authority in the history of ideas, 
while at the. same time they have paid rather scant attention to the formidable 
rebuttal of much of their position that has been offered in detail by such fig- 
ures as Lovejoy and Mamdelbaum. Any appraisal of the tenets of the new 
school, therefore, must taze into account the numerous exceptions that have 
been taken to virtually evecy principle that it now offers for general acceptance. 

Furthermore, certain contradictions can be identified in the general the- 
oretical position of the new historiography. First, how can it be maintained 
that historians should free themselves from the terminology, analogies, and 
even the methods derived from other disciplines and at the same time should 
be urged to accept as the wit.mate raison d'étre of their craft a conceptual frame 
of reference and a terminology derived originally from somewhat pessimistic 
extensions of idealist philosophy with a heavy underpinning from Freudian 
psychology and a dash of Marxism, to which have been added subsequently a 
pragmatist adaptation of the original Continental historiography. 

Secondly, do not the lozical implications of subjectivist-relativist-presentism 
undermine or even destroy completely the force of the new school’s appeal 
that historians should umcertake the onerous and time-consuming analysis 
and interpretation of the entirety of man’s past cultural activity and develop- 
ment? Can such an undertaking be justified in terms of the fluctuating, 
ephemeral problems and needs of a chaotic age of crisis? What validity, 
furthermore, would the fardings have if the new school’s tenets are to be ac- 
cepted at their face value? 

In the third place, an ettempt to derive a historical theory from an epis- 
temological revolt from nodern science must be viewed with caution. Can 
history be “saved,” whick some of the new historiographers declare privately 
.to be the issue of the moment, by asking its craftsmen to turn their backs 
upon the extraordinary irs.ghts that science now gives in regard to the nature 
of the world and the universe in which we live? If historians do so, and em- 
brace thereby a theory oz historical meaning that is based even in part upon 
a prescientific or an antszientific position, this will not be the least of the 
reverberations in the intellectual worid that result from our era of total wars. 

Neither the explosior at Hiroshima nor heartache over its effect upon 
our humanitarian traditon and the moral position of our republic in the 
contemporary world shold stampede us into such an intellectual cul-de-sac. 
Besides, if we conclude that history’s ultimate justification must rest upon 
philosophy, it would appear to be the better part of wisdom to canvass care- 
fully the varied philosophical systems which are based upon an intimate 
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knowledge of modern science, such as those developed by Samuel Alexander, 
in Space, Time and Deity?* and by Arthur O. Lovejoy, and which appear to 


provide a sound basis for empirical studies. 


It is time, however, to subject.the central tenets of the new creed to a 
frank appraisal. Taken by itself, no objection can be raised against the con- 
tention that history is thought, a construction cf the historian's mind. Of 
course, as a finished product history is thought. What of it? So are the com- 
pleted findings of the natural sciences. What is untenable in the new school’s 
position are the deductions made from this definition that history as it hap- 
pened—or “as actuality,” as Beard puts it—possesses no objective existence 
apart from the intellectual activity of the historian and that this in turn justi- 
fies an unlimited subjectivist-relativism in method and interpretation. 

Although this view may be congenial to Hegelians, it is so paradoxical that 
idealists of other schools were never rash enough to maintain it. According 
to Berkeley, for instance, historical events cannot exist apart from a perceiv- 
ing mind; but Berkeley held that such experiences follow a fixed order deter- 
mined by the laws of nature and hence have an existence outside the his- 
torian’s mind. And just as our new historiographers are more subjective than 
most subjective idealists, they are more skeptical with regard to cause than 
most skeptics. Hume had some doubts about the logical basis of causality, 
but, unlike the most extreme disciples of Croce, he referred his readers to ex- 
perience to determine cause and effect in specific cases.” 

It is possible to demonstrate operationally that the natural sciences, whose 
position as empirical disciplines is equally threatened by the relativist theory, 
rest upon objective phenomena.” A scientific fact may be described as an 
event or object which will be identified in the same manner by qualified 

scientists. A reef, once accurately charted by an oceanographer, will be found 
` at that location by other scientists, and practical navigators will avoid it. Or, 
a planet once identified and located in the heavens can be found readily at 
the predicted place in the heavens by other astronomers. Conceding that the 
history which influences men’s action is a part of their mental activity, as 
Croce and his disciples contend, it can be demonstrated without much diff- 
culty that both this and the history that historians investigate and interpret 
rest upon tangible evidence and a stream of events that exist and existed, re- 
spectively, apart from the functioning of the histcrian's cerebrum. 

26 London, 1920. 

27 David Hume, “An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding,” in Edwin A. Burtt, The 
English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill (New York, 1939), p. Ócr. 


28 For a definition of “objective experience,” see Wolfgang Koehler, Gestalt Psychology (New 
York, 1947), pp. 20-21. 
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_ The evidence of this we find in the documents, in artistic and archaeologi- 
cal remains, and in the deta that they supply. Once identified and verified 
critically, the same primery source can be located and used again and again 
by successive historians. Or certain archaeological finds will lead scholars to 
predict others, and facts later verified by further digging. Since we know 
from our experience that the recording of vital statistics in official records or 
family Bibles is a regular concomitant of births, weddings, etc., we can ac- 
cept such verified records =rom earlier generations as objective evidence that 
the events noted therein actually occurred as stated. Similarly, our own per- 
sonal knowledge of the reports, minutes, and correspondence that stem from 
a wide realm of present-day public, business, civic, and private activities 
enables us to substantiate the validity for historical research of similar 
manuscript and documeatary records from earlier epochs. The definition of 
a scientific fact, establish=d empirically, is applicable not only to the raw ma- 
terial from which history is written but also to the data that the documents 
establish when critically appraised. Such verified evidence is available to suc- 
cessive historians, although as in science, new discoveries of facts and more 
adequate interpretations of existing data will at times enlarge or modify the 
meanings originally attr buted to the evidence.” 

Solid support for this position is supplied from the field of philosophy by 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, whc also enables us to reject the presentist conception of 
time and history that the new historiographers from Croce to Becker, Randall, 
and Conyers Read rely upon. Lovejoy observed over a decade ago, that the 
problem raised by them is esseatially epistemological, że., that it concerns 
above all what is the natare and validity of historical knowledge. His doctrine 
of emergence and his representative theory of ideas, which are familiar to phi- 
losophers, enable him to cemonstrate that the very act of. knowing involves a 
reference to data that traascend the learner. Although he concedes that “the ex- . 
perience of knowing is a present experience,” he argues cogently that “the 
past is mot present” when the scholar studies historical data.* The very act of 
knowing involves recogrition that the resulting historical knowledge dis- 
closes or corresponds to something not identical with it in time, place, or 
numerous other attributes. Such a statement indicates, clearly, that the original 
events and data embod:ed in the documents possessed an original existence 
prior to and independen: of the historian’s knowledge of them. When the 
opponents of this position reply that the historian “can never adequately ap- 


29 Cf. Louis Gottschalk, “The Historian and the Historical Document,” in The Use of Per- 
‘sonal Documents in «History Anthropology, and Sociology, Social Science Research Council, 
Bulletin 53 (New York, 19451, pp. 10-28. 

30 Mandelbaum, “Lovejoy and the Theory of Historiography,” loc. cit., pp. 413-14. 
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prehend the nature of the past” because he cannot experience it, Lovejoy is 
able to demonstrate that because knowledge “does not embrace all of the ob- 
jects, qualities, and events that entered into it,” experience and knowledge are 
distinctly different phenomena and that through the mediating role of ideas it 
is possible for the historian to know the past.* Thus, Lovejoy establishes the 
separate identities of historical experience and present knowledge while at the 
same time he re-establishes the temporal character of knowledge upon which 
the study and knowledge of history depends. 

What of the other corollary drawn from the definition of history as 
thought, namely, that it justifies an unlimited relativism in historical knowl- 
edge? This thesis, as we have noted, rests upon the supposed applicability to 
historical research and writing of Freud’s psychology of unconscious motiva- 
tion and of semi-intellectual rationalization. This is a particularly important 
contention because some advocates of the new historiography have been 

‘obliged to confess that in epistemology the relativist ultimately finds himself 

trapped by his own logic since, once embarked upon, relativism leads to an 
infinite regress of relativisms. They find a subjective basis for relativism in- 
stead in abnormal psychology: hardly a compliment to their fellows in the 
historical fraternity. After accepting such subjectivist-relativism as an absolute 
principle some proponents of the new school such as Charles Beard propose 
to limit relativism in practice to the finite number of present-day problems 
and bulwark the whole by reliance upon the currently accepted psychology 
of learning which emphasizes the problem approach.” Neither prop is suf- 
ficient to sustain the new theory adequately, the more so since the psychologi- 
cal profession does not accept the extreme claims made by the Freudians for 
the role of the unconscious. Rationality remains an important, although no 
longer the sole determinant of behavior. 

We have already established the independent, objective basis of historical 
facts. This applies equally to statements of fact which are open to verification. 
Thus far our historical knowledge possesses an objective character. What, 
however, can be said of investigation and interpretation in history? Are they 
not processes controlled inescapably by presentist-subjectivism? Not neces- 
sarily, even if for the sake of discussion we should accept the more sweeping 
claims of psychoanalysis. The fundamental purpose of its therapy is to re- 
place unconsciously motivated acts by conscious actions through helping the 
patient to identify the unconscious factors that have influenced his behavior 

31 Ibid., pp. 414-15; Lovejoy, op. cit., pp. 482-85. 


32 Beard, “Written History as an Act of Faith,” loc. cit.; Loewenberg, op. cit.; Mandelbaum, 
Problem of Hist, Knowledge, passim. 
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and in this way aiding him to reassert rational control over his life.** The pre- 
sumption here is clear that among normal human beings, and most historians 
can be so classified, the rat:onal consciousness, aided by the subconscious ra- 
tionality that quickens intuizion or insight, and not emotions and conflicts 
seated in the unconscious can and should be dominant in such activities as re- 
search and writing. This does not exclude the possibility that the irrational 
may exert a secondary infuence upon Listorical scholarship. There is evi- 
dence that it has and does. Recognition of this should be an aid to increasing 
objectivity in historical writing through systematic identification of pertinent 
irrational factors that prod.ce bias** and their consequent subordination to 
rational restraint.” 

Further support for rejeccion of an absolute subjectivist-relativism in his- 
torical research can be founc in the general field of psychology. The Gestalt 
psychologists and other im>ortant schools in this fascinating but much frag- 
mented discipline unite in the belief that the ability to perceive relationships 
in configurations of data and between ideas is a characteristic feature of man’s 
mental activity that varies with his degree of intelligence.** Although sen- 
sitivity to such relationships may result from socially conditioned values 
and emotions seated in the uaconscious, it is equally if not more probable that 
in historical research such sensitivity originates from the historian’s familiarity 
with existing knowledge and with the important hypotheses in his field of 
research. However, if I understand the position of these diverse schools of 
psychology correctly, the perception of relationships in data can also be the 
autochthonous result, independent of either type of influence, of the func- 
tioning of an innate mentel capacity that can even be improved in efficiency 
by practice." Relations between historical facts, then, may be perceived by the 
historian either with complete objectivity or with varying degrees of bias. 
Here again, to achieve a higher measure of impartiality or objectivity careful 

33 Sigmund Freud, 4 Generel Introduction te Psychoanalysis (New York, 1935), pP. 3773 
Karen Horney, New Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York, 1939), chap. xvi; ‘Otto Rank, Will 
Therapy and Truth and Reality (New York, 1945), pp. 25-26 and passim. 

34 Freud might say that they cannot be identified. Ordinary psychologists would hold that 
some can be identified readily and others only with great difficulty. 

35 Cf. Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1944), passim, for an at- 
‘tempt, not entirely parallel, to də this for philosophy by identifying the emotive meanings of 


ethical and other philosophical terms, and thus to distinguish the nonrational aspects of discourse 
from those that are ratianal. Í 

36 Koehler, passim; C. Spearman, The Abilities of Man: Their Nature and Measurement 
(New York, 1927), pp. 165-221: L. M. Terman, “Intelligence and Its Measurement” (A Sym- 
posium), Journal of Educational P-ychology. XU, 127-28. 

37 Jerome S. Bruner and Cecile C. Goodman, “Value and Need as Organizing Factors in 
Perception,” in Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene C. Hartley, eds., Readings in Social Psy- 
chology (New York, 1947), pp. 29-108. The authors identify autochthonous as well as socially 
conditioned behavioral determinarts of percepticn and show how the latter, when influenced by 
values, lead to distortion. It is plain from their experiment, however, that where values are ab- ` 
gent perception occurs with little or ro distortion. 
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identification of the sources of bias would seem to be in order. Furthermore, 
it is plain both from actual experience in historical research as well as from 
psychological knowledge, and again not solely from Gestalt sources, that the 
perception of new facts relating to a historical fgure or situation by the 
trained historian frequently precipitates fundamental changes in the interpre- 
tation that must be given to either because of the new relationships that now 
become apparent for the first time.** 

Archimedes’ cry, “Eureka!” as the story goes, sprang from the perception 
of a new set of physical relationships which suggested to him the solution of 
an unsolved problem in metallurgy. “Eureka!” has been the spontaneous cry 
of successive generations of scientists and historians whose sudden perception 
of novel relationships in phenomena has led them to new knowledge and in- 
terpretation, although in their experience professional problems that guide 
research arise from within the data as well as from life 2xperience. It is rec- 
ognition of this ability to perceive relations between the facts, furthermore, that 
underlies the currently accepted psychology of learning which John Dewey 
makes fundamental to his Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, a major source 
relied upon by the new historiographers. It is a poo- psychology and logic in- 
deed that would hold this valid for the present but deny its application to 
study of the records of the past, after their validity as tangible, objective evi- 
dence of an objective past has been re-established empirically and by means 
of Lovejoy’s representative theory of ideas. 

In interpretation, admittedly, the opportunity for subjective considerations 
to influence the historian’s labors is much greater than it is in simple re- 
search, since the temptation to indulge in value judgments apart from the 
knowledge conveyed by the evidence is ever present. We <ll know that a high 
degree of freedom from this source of error was attained by the natural scien- 
tists only after they had had the benefit of courageous anc farsighted pioneer- 
ing by a few of their leaders. Although the problem presented in historical 
writing is greater, subjective influences upon interpretation can be minimized 
by exact methods and the guidance that available knowledge supplies to the 
controlled imagination in the formulation of hypotheses and in reconstruct- 
ing historical situations. Certainly, “the criteria of the validity” of the his- 
torian’s statements concerning and interpretation of histcrical events are not 
derived from his own social milieu, personality, or “the spiritual climate of his 
age” as Felix Kaufmann has sagely observed.*° 


38 Cf. Max Wertheimer, “The Syllogism and Productive Thinking" in Willis D. Ellis, 4 
Source Book of Gestalt Psychology (New York, 1938), p. 278. 
39 New York, 1938. 


40 Felix Kaufmann, Methodology of the Social Sciences (New York, 1944), pp. 194-95; 
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For example, the physical anthropologist is able to reconstruct the form 
of a prehuman type after subjecting a few skeletal remains to exact measure- 
ment, and by taking into consideration the exact character of the site where 
they were found and o-her pertinent data. Similarly, an archaeologist is able 
to reconstruct much of the character of an early culture after making a careful 
study of its physical remzins. In each instance, the test that the scholar must 
stand is whether or not hs adhered to the known facts and their objective re- 
lationships and interpreted them in the light of professional knowledge so far 
as it applies. Similarly, when the historian begins his final task of interpreta- 
tion, he must adhere to these exacting standards, every lapse from which it is 
the duty of the reviewe-s of his final product to expose and the further refine- 
ment of which is our mutual obligation. 

To those who follow Randall, a cautious member of the new school, in 
urging that the researca projects themselves originate in problems that arise 
exclusively from persp2ctives provided not only by the present but also by 
“the envisaged future,” both the subsequent gathering of data and ultimate 
interpretation are conducted within the frame of reference determined by a 
present or even a futuristic problem situation to which historical knowledge 
must be relative. To these students the principal relationship is between the 

_presentist perspective cf the historian, so selecting his project and pertinent 
facts, and the knowledge that results from a research project that is invariably 
presentist in focus.** This accounts for the belief of the new school that history 
is a variable, that “every man” must necessarily be his “own historian” and for 
the position, implicit or avowed, that in view of this it is hopeless to expect to 
develop a reliable body of historical data and interpretation. 

On the other hanc, the empirical analysis of the facts of history and 
science made above and Lovejoy’s reasoning corroborate in re-establishing 
the existence of the events of the past independently of the historian’s experi- 
ence and thought. Takea together with the psychologists’ belief that a char- 
acteristic trait of the human mind is the ability to recognize relationships be- 
tween data, it is thus possible to assert with confidence that the controlling 
principle governing the research and writing of the historian is his detection 
and interpretation of tne relationships between the phenomena of an earlier 
era under consideratioa, whether or not they are related to the problems of 
the present. 


which also refutes the claim of some relativists that “a historical event is a product of the activity 
of the historian;” Harold Temperley, Research and Modern History (London, 1930), pp. 8-10. 
41 Gottschalk, op. cit., pp. 48-52, for a thorough appraisal of other considerations in interpre- 
tation or synthesis. 
42 Randall, op. cit, passin. 
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The alleged basis for relativism found by European historiographers in 
the implications of Marxist social theory can be d:smissed briefly. Obviously, 
if Marxist economic determinism is accepted, the particular thought, values, 
and institutions in vogue in a given society are the immediate products of its 
economic system and will change as this is altered. All rhis rests upon the as- 
sumed validity of Marxist economico-revolutionary thought which, contrary 
to Marx’s dicta, gained its first stronghold in an agrariar empire just entering 
upon industrialism, and spreads now, not out of the irexorable processes of 
mature capitalism, but rather by fifth-column conspiratorial tactics that feed 
upon the social, spiritual, and economic devastation wrought by total war in 
Western liberal civilization and in ravaged China alike. Marxism, surely, pro- 
vides no firm logical ground for a relativist theory of history. 

Certain relativist aspects of the presentism urged by the new historiograph- 
ers have been considered above in the discussion cf sub ectivism. It is well to 
recall that presentism, so far as the new historiographers are concerned, origi- 
nated with the prolific pen of Benedetto Croce, who promptly applied to the 
theory of history the presentist conception of time that he derived from his 
philosophical studies. More recently, among Americaa philosophers, John 
Dewey reinforced Carl Becker’s adaptation of Croce's >resentism by stating 
in Logic his belief that the sole source of “conceptual -naterial employed in 
writing history is that of the period in which a history is written. There is no 
material available for leading principles and hypcthese: save that of the his- 
toric present. As culture changes, the conceptions that are dominant in a cul- 
ture change. History is then rewritten.” ** Elsewhere, Dewey adds, “All his- 
tory is necessarily written from the standpoint of the present, and is, in an ines- 
capable sense, the history not only of the present but >f that which is con- 
temporaneously judged to be important in the present.”** Cited forcefully by 
the exponent of historical relativism on the Cleveland program of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in December, 1947, this pragrratist presentism gives 
support to a presentist relativism that stemmed or-ginal y from neo-Hegelian 
and neo-Kantian sources. 

Dewey’s position, however, is untenable. His staterient is merely an at- 
tempt to apply to history a general epistemological thes:s that he had applied 
earlier, with great éclat, to all systems of philoscphy.* It is not difficult to 
show, from the actual labor and product of research, that this assertion lacks 


43 P, 233. 

44 Quoted by Mandelbaum, “Lovejoy and the Theory of Historiogzaphy,” loc. cit., p, 420. 

45 Namely, that they are severally the products of their epochs and have developed as ra- 
tionalizations of the status quo. By implication systems of philosophy change as conditions alter. 
Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators (New Yoz-k, 1933), pp. 499-500. 
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general validity for histcrr. The historical data left, let us say, by the reigns 
of John and Henry III of England and Philip Augustus of France, have given 
rise to fruitful hypotheses and important generalizations on such diverse sub- 
jects as the nature of feudalism, the character of medieval monarchies of the 
feudal age, and the position of the papacy.** Working hypotheses, funda- 
mental conceptions, and leading principles may be and frequently have been 
suggested to professiona_ historians by unresolved problems that emerge in 
the observed relations in the materials zs well as by the regnant philosophical 
systems, world views, avowed systems of value, and objects of policy of the 
historic epochs upon which they are at work. The considerations that govern 
the selection of data for historical projects, for the professional craftsman, 
arise in part at least from the nature of the materials and the extent of avail- 
able historical knowledge. 

This John Dewey overlooked. The rewriting of history will become nec- 
essary, then, only where investigation and interpretation have rested pre- 
dominantly or exclusively upon “leading principles and hypotheses” derived 
from the authors’ own day. Even then, basic revision is called for only when 
new data is discovered or old evidence is more ably appraised. Edward Gib- 
bon’s masterpiece is still the classic work for the centuries between the time 
of Marcus Aurelius and the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, cor- 
rected and brought up to date historically by the able editorship of J. B. Bury. 
What contemporary historian of reputation will demonstrate by preparation 
of a rival work that either Francis Parkman’s France and England in North 
America or Henry Adams’ History:of ràe United States has been substantially 
superseded by either later scholarship or simply by the dawn of our mid- 
century epoch? ** 

If the actual experience of the histcrical craft invalidates the unqualified 
presentist relativism asserted by John Dewey, in metaphysics Lovejoy has 
been able to offer an effect.ve rebuttal to what was, in fact, a philosophical ar- 
gument. On the basis of kis own researches into the history of ideas and by 
references to archaeology he has shown—what surely the professional historian 
hardly had to have demorstrated arew—how historical problems arise from 
the phenomena of earlier “presents” than our own and how research into 
those epochs can and frequently does legitimately have as its motivating pur- 

46 Achille Luchaire, Manaud Zes institutions Françaises: periode des Capetiens directs (Paris, 
1892), and Innocent III (6 vok., Paris, 1904-1908); Charles H. Mcllwain, High Court of 
Parliament and lts Supremacy (New Haven, 1910); William S, McKechnie, Magna Carta (2d 
do Glasgow, 1914); Albert F, Pollard, Evclution of Parliament (London and New York, 


47 George Matthew Dutcher, ef al., A Guide to Historical Literature (New York, 1931), 
P. 201, 1020, 1093-94. 
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pose the desire to know more of the life of their people and in this manner 
to illuminate the genesis and diversity of human thought, institutions, and 
experience.* . 

Further support for a refutation of the presentist relativism derived from 
Croce and John Dewey, in the philosophical world, can be drawn from Henri 
Bergson’s and Alfred North Whitehead’s assertion that the past is immanent 
in the present.” This fairly obvious assertion furnishes ample philosophical 
justification for genetic historical studies. That those who would understand 
the present must know the past is clearly implied. 

In historical practice, as in theory, an exclusive presentism is untenable. 
Whatever his Logic may say, John Dewey invokes traditional history else- 
where to validate his generalizations.* Intelligent historians, to be sure, draw 
upon the present and the experience of the recent past, as did Elie Halévy,” 
to gain added insights and working hypotheses for the investigation and in- 
terpretation of earlier epochs. The exclusive presentism demanded by the new 
historiography is another matter. It derives no compulsion from a subjectiv- 
ism independently founded, mistakenly, in modern psychology or philosophy. 

No presentist historian, furthermore, will deny that the facts of the his- 
torical past must take precedence when they come in conflict with a hypothe- 
sis derived from the present. Once this is conceded, he must admit further 
that hypotheses can be suggested to the historian by the facts and the factual 
relations supplied by the record he is studying. 

To this limited degree, only, is every man his own historian. Even Dewey 
concedes, which some of the new historiographers overlook, that each age 
that produced historical data which later scholars study has already com- 
mitted them partially to its own standards of importance and proportion by 
selecting only part of its records for preservation.” This admission invalidates 
further Dewey’s sweeping assertion of the validity of exclusive presentism for 
the guidance of historical research, which is not rehabilitated by the great 
pragmatist’s subsequent attempt to assimilate such past actions to the present 
by invoking historical continuity whose existence he admits. When we add to 
this the fact, obvious to our fellows at least, that productive historians are apt 
to read more books and other materials produced in the epochs of their spe- 
cialization than they do either of the current historical product or of non- 

48 Lovejoy, op. cit., pp. 480-81. 

A bs. Paul Arthur Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead (Evanston, 1941), 
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historical works of their ova day, it becomes apparent that the assertion of the 
validity of an exclusive presentist relativism for historians is slightly ridicu- 
lous." An intelligent undergraduate would be almost certain to ask of the 
presentist-relativist historian, also, “Why teach something that will be so 
soon superseded?” 

A predominant or exclusive presertism is rather the viewpoint of the social 
sciences whose focus is -a-gely upon contemporary institutions, problems, 
and theory, for which oaly pertinent and fragmentary historical data are 
meaningful. To accept it es the rule for history is to revive in exaggerated 
form a source of error that Charles H. Mcllwain described with great force 
in his presidential address before the American Historical Association.** For 
the understanding of the totality of any contemporary culture, even, present- 
ism has limited utility. In each culture or civilization there is embedded a large 
admixture of customs, fclkways, belieís, institutions, and practical methods 
which derive from varying periods of the past and which operate together 
with similar elements of contemporary or recent creation. l 

The past ¿s immanent in the present as Bergson and Whitehead main- 
tain. Hence, as soon as it becomes necessary to deal with a new cultural 
group, as the experience oí the United States and Britain in the War of the 
United Nations revealed, those concerned with policy must immediately 
familiarize themselves wita the history of the culture in question as well as 
gain whatever insight tke social sciences can supply in a necessary effort to 
understand the mentality and policy of its spokesmen and people. An 
urgent contemporary need stimulates the inquiry, beyond doubt. However, ¿f 
historians had not already accumulated facts and developed interpretations 
of the history of the peoples in question beforehand as the result of a more or 
less systematic exploration of the unknown past, little reliable historical 
knowledge would have bean available for area study projects in our universi- 
ties or for guidance of -he State Department and combined chiefs of staff 
during the recent struggie. 


53 Gottschalk, op. cit., pp. 5-6. In his “The Evaluation of Historical Writings,” in Louis R. 
Wilson, ed., The Practice of Fock Selection (Chicagd, 1940), p. 107, Professor Gottschalk gives 
aid and comfort to the relativists when he takes the position, first, that the greatest historians of 
the past “wrote for a purpose™ guided by their own “philosophies and standards,” and second, 
that in order “to evaluate their standards” present-day historians must have philosophies and ethi- 
cal standards of their own. A more generally accepted and surely a more valid rule is that in order 
to appraise the works of these notables of earlier days it is necessary to understand their “philos- 
ophies and standards” and evzlvate them in the light of these in addition to verifying the facts 
that they employed and their irterpretations in the light of subsequent research, new materials, and 
improved methods. 

54 “The Historian’s Part ia a Changing World,” Am. Hist. Rev., XLII (January, 1937), pp. 
211-20. 

55 Cf. G. N. Clark, Histcrizal Scholarship and Historical Thought: An Inaugural Lecture 
Delivered at Cambridge on 13 May 1944 (Cambridge, England, 1944), p. 5. 
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Miss Fola LaFollette, at the Pennsylvania Historical Society’s conference 
on political history in January, 1948, told of how her father and brothers, pub- 
lic men with little opportunity for research on their own behalf, read widely 
and continuously in available works of history.** These books had been writ- 
ten, obviously, with little or no regard for the changing needs and developing 
policies of “The Wisconsin Idea,” but were drawn upon by the LaFollettes 
for the light that they could cast upon the problems that they confronted in 
the arena of practical statesmanship. In departments of history, as in depart- 
ments of literature when new trends in fiction or poetry appear,” an in- 
evitable time lag develops between the moment when a need requiring new 
knowledge or reappraisal of old views develops and the time when the sig- 
nificance of the novel situation for historical scholarship wins awareness in 
the minds of independent historians or directors of graduate research. States- 
men must act. They can hardly wait for the fruits of research projects initiated 
after the tardy awakening of historians to the existence of new problems. 

For history, then, presentism has limited utility. As an exclusive standard 
of relevance it acts as a distorting factor, both upon chronology and upon in- 
terpretation, through progressive elimination of data from consideration in 
order to serve the purposes of presentist hypotheses as the epoch under con- 
sideration increases in antiquity.** What shall we think of the adequacy of a 
recent presentist text in the history of the United States—much of whose con- 
temporary religious and political institutions, basic economic conceptions, and 
underlying social theory date from the seventeenth to the early nineteenth 
centuries—which devotes hardly a chapter to the colonial era? It was in the 
colonial period, be it remembered, that the basic patterns of American culture 
were elaborated from a fusion of European and indigenous elements! 

Even more pertinent to the question at issue is the recent review of the 
framing of the Federal Constitution by Carl Van Doren. His book, The 
Great Rehearsal, written in the interest of world federalism today finds it 
necessary in promoting this to discard the broad and fertile knowledge that 
we now possess of the controlling motives of the actors in the Convention 
and the unique circumstances that produced that great event for an over- 
simplified, highly personalized account." The former work, with its present- 
ist approach, emphasizes the importance of the issue presented to professional 
historians by their growing neglect of the first half of American history. This 
Carl Bridenbaugh developed ably in his recent paper on the subject. Speaking 

56 Remarks, Jan. 23, 1948. 
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for the Princeton confererce on early American history, as well as for the 
Institute of Early Americen History and Culture, Mr. Bridenbaugh warns 
that there is “a grave danger cf a fundamental misconception of American 
processes if we continue tc averemphasize the contemporary. American his- 
torians cannot afford to igncre their own past or to abdicate the prime office 
of the historical scholar which is to assume the long-range point of view.” 

If what is produced by an epoch or historical event is the ultimate measure 
of its historical importance, s Andrew C. McLaughlin maintained, we must 
utilize not only our own present but the “past presents” of earlier generations 
to develop standards of re.evance for historical research. Such standards or 
fruitful concepts derived from the earlier experience of our people, which as 
historians we employ in varying degree, immediately occur. Such are the 
contrast between the Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian traditions in this nation, 
the impact of developing technology, the transfer of culture, emerging loyal- 
ties, the growth and functioning of institutions, prevailing ideas and control- 
ling passions, the varying level of the arts and their relation to general culture, 
the effectiveness of leadership, and comparisons with other cultures and 
epochs. Similar standards o= relevance for the histories of other ages and peo- 
ples have been derived from the successive stages in their experience as in the 
case of medieval France cited above. 

If an exclusive presentism must be discarded as valueless and even injurious 
to the formulation and development of historical projects, historians them- 
selves will do well to regard all theories of absolute relativism as suspect. 
Whether they are derived from neo-Hegelianism or pragmatism or other 
metaphysical sources,* or from Freud or Marx or science, such absolutist 
theories all come within the scope of Pitirim A. Sorokin’s warning against the 
nihilistic implications of anv thoroughgoing relativist position.°* The accept- 
ance of subjective relativism, or of Randall’s so-called “objective relativism” 
with its presentist and futuristic hypotheses, will make history especially 
vulnerable to the renewed activities of pressure groups who would dictate, 
respectively, the “value theo-y” that they would have historians employ. The 
historian as an individual might have his personal preferences, to be sure, but 
what reply could he make save a purely subjective statement to the keepers 
of the archives that he wishes to examine if the custodians demand conformity 
to their value scheme as the price of opening their vaults to the scholar. 

Space is wanting to discuss the attendart issues of continuity and causality 


80 Carl Bridenbaugh, “The Negle-ted First Half of American History,” dm. Hist. Rev., LIII 
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in detail. However, modern psychology’s evidence of man’s innate ability to 
perceive relations in data and between ideas strengthens the case for accepting 
continuity in the abstract at least, and in practice so far as the evidence war- 
rants. Actual continuity in the field of institutions is evinced by Congrega- 
tionalism in the United States. The continuing petroleum monopoly here®* 
and the role of modified mid-nineteenth century Marxism in inspiring con- 
temporary revolutionary movements in Europe and Asia supply other evi- 
dence. Although few historians west of the “Iron Curtain” today see a pre- 
determined pattern in the total historical process, the new field of intellectual 
history and the difficulties of the United Nations suggest that ample evidence 
of continuity exists in other major segments of past human experience. 

As for historical causality, it can rest in general on the development of the 
subject in Theory and Practice of Historical Study.** It may be added, how- — 
ever, that contemporary as well as antecedent facts enter into a causal situa- 
tion.” For those familiar with the chain of command in the armed forces who 
also understand Nazi imperialist objectives and their background it is not dif- 
ficult to construct and accept a causal interpretation of the Third Reich’s oc- 
cupation of Danzig as the inauguration of the great struggle against the Axis. 
In this connection, it is well to remember that the tracing of causal relation- 
ships is declared to be a primary function of the historian by so prominent a 
philosopher as Lovejoy.** 


It is insufficient to reply, as some advocate of the new historiographical 
school is sure to do, that those who oppose its tenets regard all of the past as 
of equal value. This does not follow, necessarily. What will be found of value 
in the historical record by men and women seeking insight into their or other 
people's culture and its problems will vary with the fluctuations in the foci of 
intellectual interest and as problems change in character. As observed above, 
periods in which crises and problems emerge unpredictably over wide areas 
within a relatively short time require that statesmen, publicists, and other con- 
sumers of the historical product must perforce make use of such historical 
knowledge as has accrued already from the initiation and completion of proj- 
ects that were motivated earlier by a desire to increase the total of historical 
knowledge. The situation of those who would apply historical knowledge to 

83 Eugene V. Rostow, 4 National Policy for the Oil Industry (New Haven, 1948), passim. 
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new problems or crises parellels that which exists in other fields of knowledge 
where the fruits of research are drawn upon more or less unpredictably by 
the practical world of affzirs. Pure reszarch, so-called, is as necessary in history 
to provide a body of «cnstantly widening knowledge to those who would 
employ it in literature, the arts, industry, and the world of affairs as it is for 
other academic disciplines. 

Some advocates of zhe new school will contend that they do not adhere 
to all of the tenets analyzed above. This is true, to a certain degree, since men 
like John Dewey and J. H. Randall, jr., insist upon the employment of critical 
methods and upon verifying all hypotheses with reference to the facts. But 
Randall’s insistence thet all the facts gathered in a research project must be 
relative to a project conceived under presentist and futuristic influences opens 
the door for subjectivist considerations as we have seen above. As an “ob- 
jective” relativist he is more cautious in his broad contention that the prob- 
lems and perspective of historical writing are limited by the orientation of con- 
temporary culture than are such sub'ective relativists as Becker and Beard, 
who join with him in accepting the exclusive presentist orientation of con- 
temporary culture. Less open to criticism than the aggressive subjective rela- 
tivists, Randall still fails to perceive that the historian as a craftsman may and 
frequently does derive perspective from and discover problem situations 
within the factual record left by the past epoch that he is studying! Further- 
more, he is inconsistent ‘a defining and applying his “objective relativism.” 
After stressing its presentist and futurist aspects he accepts as “a clear state- 
ment of the objective relativism of hiszorical knowledge” a passage by Morris 
R. Cohen that attributes the variety of perspectives that create an apparent 
relativism in history to the complexity of the world of reality which as an 
“objective fact” is so great that it cannot be reproduced in a single account. 
Then, in a stimulating essay on Ernst “Cassirer’s Theory of History as Il- 
lustrated in His Treatment of Renaissance Thought,” Randall abandons an 
exclusive presentism in zhe following sentence: “The closer we can get to the 
problems of the Renaissance itself, end the farther we can get away from 
viewing them in terms oí problems of a later incidence, the more likely we 
are to arrive at a genuine historical understanding.” Presentism and rela- 
tivism, however, are the unifying principles of the new school. Agreement on 
these, it will be observed, carries wi-a it subjectivist implications as to the 
inevitability of bias—quite apart from any reference to abnormal psychology— 
in historical writing which even the objective relativists accept. 


67 John H. Randall, jr., review of Morris E. Cohen’s The Meaning of Human History, in 
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The caliber of the historical product that may be expected to result from 
the frank adoption and practice of the new historiography can be seen in the 
most recent volumes by Charles A. Beard. The last of his studies of the di- 
plomacy of the administration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt is notable for the 
zeal with which it develops the familiar views of the well known relativist, 
from his isolationism to his antipathy for the great President from Hyde 
Park. That such a biased and incomplete narrative can be limited in its effects 
upon lay and scholarly minds by critical scholarship is evinced by the bril- 
liant review of the book by Samuel Eliot Morison, which contains, also, a 
vigorous summary of the implications of the subjectivist-presentist-relativist 
school of historiography that is most pertinent to the discussion devoloped 
above.** 

It should be remarked, furthermore, that while propagating these ideas 
for several decades the American relativists have neglected to indicate to 
prospective converts the intimate relation that the new Continental historiog- 
raphy has borne to the origins of fascism. Possibly most American proponents 
of the new theory are unaware of this fact despite the warning published by 
George Harmon Knoles nearly seven years ago.” Although the adoption of 
subjectivist-presentist-relativism as the basic historical theory contributed to 
the rise of Fascism and Nazism and their conquest of the universities,” we 
are now urged to embrace the new historiography so that Clio’s discipline may 
be made the instrument of counterpropaganda in our contemporary struggle 
for survival against Moscow. Among our American historical relativists, 
just as among their Italian and German inspirers earlier, the idea has not 
occurred apparently that a liberal society and its academic disciplines demon- 
strate their survival value when they have the faith and the courage to prac- 
tice their fundamental tenets even in the midst of crisis. Neither did the fol- 
lowers of Croce or Meinecke and Heussi, nor do now those of Becker, Beard, 
and Read appear able to see in advance that once they have made their cher- 
ished theory the acknowledged basis of historical studies, and accepted the 
principle of control in the interest of unity of belief,” they have transformed 
history into an instrument of propaganda and surrendered it in advance to 
whatever power group gains control of the Capitol, and have denied to 
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minorities the right to invoke in their behalf the facts and interpretations of 
history as the disinterested arbiter bezween all elements in a free society. 


What is left as a basi: for-historical operations, if we must discard as un- 
sound the theoretical presuppositions of the new historiography? We have 
what we had before Croce’s system: was imported from Europe and what we 
have been developing in >ractice ever since: history as an increasingly mature, 
empirical discipline, ever more capable of deriving from within itself neces- 
sary standards of relevance and criticism to direct and evaluate its work, 
somewhat more sensitive to lapses from the highest professional standards 
as the result of the agitación of the new school. At the same time, history has 
remained susceptible of rich stimulation from other disciplines when they 
produce concepts-that prove valid for the substance and genetic method of 
history. Living in a switly changing world, we know, nevertheless, that the 
experience of humanity in the past, and even in parts of the world today, has 
included the enjoyment of situations of relative stability which must also be 
analyzed. “History is no: only becoming, it is also being.”** 

The changing meaning of History, which the relativists capitalize, is al- 
most organic in character. It springs primarily from the labors of Clio’s crafts- 
men rather than from the inexorable logic of relativism. It results from new 
discoveries of material, from the constant increment of verified knowledge and 
accepted interpretation: produced by a steady encroachment upon the un- 
known by young schors under the direction of qualified research super- 
visors and by virtue of the initiative cf mature historians. It is the product of 
new insights derived frcm the developing sophistication of historical studies 
and increasing emphass upon their -heoretical aspects. All this informs the 
perception and guides the judgment of the research scholar and stimulates his 
imagination which, properly controlled, is essential to the understanding and 
reconstruction of the pest. Supplementing this, to be sure, are new insights 
derived from the expenence of the recent past and the felt needs of the present 
age, which historians can employ in analysis and interpretation because they 
live, perforce, two-dimensionally, in the present and in the past. 

As a result of the historian’s exploration of the unknown and owing to 
remarkable leadership in developing new fields of research—in which some 
of our leading relativiscs have been most fruitful—we have broadened history’s 
subject area enormously. At las:, after economic, social, and intellectual his- 
tory were added to the zarlier study of politics and constitutions, a few daring 
spirits are embracing tne whole culture as their province. These trends are 
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clearly indicated by the subject distribution of the 540 doctoral dissertations in 
American history alone that were being developed in our universities in June, 
1947. Fifty-seven in the colonial period, 362 in the national period, 116 in 
state and local history, when classified together by subject, range over nine 
major headings. Beginning with 167 in social history, which divides in turn 
into 29 subdivisions (the press with 18, intellectual history with 13, and re- 
ligion with 17, for example), they embrace economic and political history, 
external relations (diplomatic and cultural), military and naval history, sec- 
tionalism, biography (in which there were 95 projects under at least 15 sub- 
headings), and historiography on which there were 8 projects.“* Thus, in 
practice, the study of American history has already approached the all-inclu- 
sive coverage that the new historiography advocates as an especial objective of 
its own. * 

Here we witness the effects, which are paralleled by similar developments 
in the European field, of the work of the committee of the American His- 
torical Association on the planning of research,” of the influence of great 
scholars and leading graduate schools, and of the leadership which the Miss- 
issippi Valley Historical Association and its Review have exerted. Recent im- 
portant presidential addresses before that body, such as Theodore C. Blegen’s 
“Our Widening Province” and the later paper by William C. Binkley, the 
“Projects in American History and Culture” sponsored by that Association, 
and important bibliographical articles in its journal in recent years have all 
contributed to this end.”* 

In the course of this development, however, certain problems have arisen. 
There has been an increasing trend toward fragmentation, not only of knowl- 
edge but of the historical profession, as specialists in different epochs or in 
linear segments of history, which range in the economic field to railroading 
and even entrepreneurial activity, organize for intensive cultivation of their 
particular specialties. It is to be hoped that the developing interest in intel- 
lectual and particularly in cultural history, in the broad and best meaning of 
that term, will counteract the centrifugal tendencies evident in our midst 
today. 


14 List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Universities in the United States. 
June, 1947 (American Historical Association, Washington, 1947). In 1912 the published doc- 
toral dissertations in American history ranged over but four of these fields, with major emphasis 
upon economic and social history. Charles A. Flagg, 4 List of American Doctoral Dissertations 
Printed in 1912 (Washington, 1913). 

15 Arthur M. Schlesinger et al., Historical Scholarship in America: Needs and Opportunities 
(New York, 1932), passim. 

18 Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXI (June, 1944), 3-20, (March, 1945), 499-522, 
XXXII (June, 1946), 3-26, (September, 1946), 237-58, (December, 1946), 391-410, XXXIV 
(June, 1947), 83-100, (March, 1948), 637-52. 
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The elevation in the level of abstraction of historical studies, evident in 
such varied fields as intallectual history, economic history (as theory is drawn 
upon increasingly), ard, recently, in biographical analysis where such a 
scholar as Richard Hofstedter is attempting to apply, rigorously, the standards 
of diverse systems of liberal thought as well as psychology and even psycho- 
analysis to a series of political notables, brings with it the task of providing 
graduate students with a greater measure of more carefully planned technical 
training. The problem were is to combine general history with individual stu- 
dent guidance toward sp=cial supplementary studies either within the depart- 
ment of history or in fields closely related to an intended project so as to qual- 
ify the student for entrance into his intended specialty.” A more careful and 
perhaps formal sifting af advanced students at some stage of their study would 
seem to be in order to discover those really qualified to enter upon more ab- 
stract subjects or those -equiring special training.”* 

An additional worc may be permitted regarding method, a subject upon 
which Bulletin 54 of the Social Science Research Council is eloquently silent. 
The developing abstreciion of historical studies and the fragmentation of 
knowledge alluded to above both suggest that a conscious differentiation in 
methods must be developed ove- and above the normal training afforded in 
the evaluation of manuscripts and the organization and interpretation of ma- 
terial. Long ago Hein-ich Richert exploded a widely held conviction in the 
existence of a single, universally valid scientific method when he discovered 
that there were a variezy of methods employed by scientists the nature of each 
of which was determined by the cheracter of the problem of inquiry.”® The 
same conclusion is arzived at in our day after a study of the methods of 
science by a contemporzry philosopher and logician, F. S. C. Northrop, who 
applies this principle zo the social sciences, and by implication to history.*” 

Systematic identification of -he different types of inquiry developed by 
American historiography, as necessitated by its broadened field of investiga- 
tion and the increased importanze of theoretical considerations in a variety of 
fields, would seen: to be the initial step necessary to determining the feasibil- 
ity of developing a coascious refinement of diverse methods of procedure. It 


77 Perhaps this can be o-malized in a manner patterned after the programs in history and 
literature that have been de”eloped in a few universities, or by means of departmentally approved 
courses in alternate or grouped subject areas zhat would qualify the individual electing them for 
one or another of the more advanced levels of historical research. 

78 For such fields, possibly, as intellectual history, the history of science, and economic history. 

79 Fred Morrow Fling, “Historical Synthesis,” Am. Hist. Rev., IX (October, 1903), 6-7, 
quoting Richert in the Vorwort to Die Grenzen der naturalwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. 
Kaufmann, op. cit., pp. 17&-79, contains a useful summary of Richert's position. 

80 F, S, C. Northrop, Logis of the Sciences and the Humanities (New York, 1947), pp. I-77. 
Kaufmann, op. cit., passim. for a valuable discussion of method in the social sciences with re- 
peated references to problerrs of historical method. 
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is a far cry from the simple analysis of materials and the descriptive narrative 
entailed in the old-fashioned political history to the study, let us say, of the 
direct and indirect modes of transfer of the concepts and reformist techniques 
of the Philosophical Radicals of Great Britain to the United States and of 
the degree to which they were assimilated by the equalitarian humanitarian- 
ism of the Middle Period. Such a systematic venture in methods, furthermore, 
should reveal far more exactly than the random labors of individual scholars 
the extent to which interpretative concepts and analytical methods developed 
by other disciplines are applicable to the different fields of history. 

As historians we are confronted still with the professional and ethical 
obligations of a maturing discipline. These bind its practitioners to enlarge 
the sphere of knowledge and truth without regard to fear or favor while 
maintaining and refining further the skills and artistry peculiar to our craft. 
If history is to continue to inform the reason, deepen the sympathies, quicken 
the imagination, and illumine the path ahead, these obligations must remain 
paramount to the frightened value schemes and ephemeral conceptions of a 
passing age of crisis.** 


Connecticut College, New London 


81 These obligations and functions of the historian must be clearly distinguished from those 
of the publicist who employs the materials provided by historical research in urging the adoption 
of a policy or of a view that must be implemented in policy formulation. On occasion historians 
have become publicists as did Carl Becker in the multiple series of public lectures that dis- 
tinguished his last years. In the interest of accurate thinking and of differentiation of function it 
is necessary to distinguish between Becker the historian and Becker the publicist. The same dis- 
tinction should be applied to Charles A. Beard’s varied literary productions. It is not difficult to 
envisage the possibility that the interest of both men in the role of publicist had much to do 
with their ardent advocacy of subjectivist-presentist-relativism for history, which by this means, 
they hoped, could be transformed into an instrument for the promotion of the policies that they 
championed. 


The Ghost River Caledonia in the 
Oregon Negotiation of 1818 


FREDERICK MERK 


IN the closing days >f a negotiation in London in 1818 a strange offer was 
made to the British government by representatives of the American govern- 
ment. It was made confidentially. It was rejected by the British government. 
It was lost from publ.c sight for one hundred and thirty years thereafter until 
it was exhumed from the private papers of one of the American negotiators. 
The offer was to part:tion the Pacific Northwest by a line that would leave the 
whole of Puget Sound, Admiralty Inlet, and the Georgian Strait, together 
with all the territory that is drained by them, on the British North American 
side of the boundary 

The conference at which the offer was made had been called for the pur- 
pose of effecting a general setrlement of Anglo-American controversies. It 
was a peace conferenze in a sense intended to quiet issues that had led to the 
War of 1812 or that hac grown out of the war and that had not been settled by 
the Treaty of Ghent. I:s agenda included the items of commercial relations, 
especially the commercz between the United States and the British West In- 
dies; the North Atlartic fisheries; impressment; compensation for slaves 
carried off by British =roops at the end of the war in contravention of the peace 
treaty; and two terr:tcrial problems in the West—the boundary from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains, and a conflict of claims in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The conflict of claims in the Pacific Northwest was one of the newer and 
less urgent problems of the conference. It was a problem that the war had 
brought to crystallizazion. Before the war the United States and England had 
been rivals in exploration and trade in this distant area, but they had not 
recognized to each o-h=r that they were rivals as to territory. The war had, 
however, brought this rivalry into the open. Early in the fighting a British 
war vessel was sent to seize Astoria. Its captain, on arrival, finding the post 
-and its contents in the possession of the British North West Company through 
a purchase from Astcr’s partners, had nevertheless made a formal seizure by 
staging a flag-lowering ceremony. After the war the American government 
had demanded that, -n accordance with the Treaty of Ghent, the flag be re- 
stored. The demand had been agreed to by the British government, with 
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reservations. The result of the seizure and of the negotiations for the restora- 
tion was that an issue of sovereignty in the Pacific Northwest was squarely 
raised, which meant, under the circumstances, a partition problem. 

At the conference the plenipotentiaries of the United States were Albert 
Gallatin and Richard Rush. Gallatin was the head of the mission, and the 
logical man for the place. One of the ablest American diplomats of his gen- 
eration, or of any generation, he had become an expert on the problems of the 
conference from having wrestled with them at Ghent and at the negotiation, 
held immediately thereafter, which led to the commercial convention of 1815. 
He had a special competence in the problems of the Pacific Northwest. He 
had been a member of the Jefferson government which had sent out the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. He had been in close touch with John Jacob 
Astor while the Astoria enterprise was unfolding, and he had guarded Ameri- 
can Astoria interests at the peace negotiation of 1814. 

Richard Rush, the associate of Gallatin, was the resident American min- 
ister in London. He was a man of high competence but young in years and 
in diplomatic experience. He was thus overshadowed in the negotiation by 
his older colleague, who had once been his chief in the Treasury Department. 
At the end of the conference, in a document sent to President Monroe, he in- 
dicated the part he had taken in the negotiation by a comment that was a 
mixture of sensitiveness regarding the position he had occupied and ad- 
miration for his colleague: “I should add that the discussions on our side 
were conducted almost exclusively by Mr. Gallatin. Being at the head of the 
mission, to lead was his privilege, nor could I complain of his using it freely, 
while he used it so well.”* 

The British delegation consisted of Frederick John Robinson and Henry 
Goulburn. Both were capable men. Robinson was president of the Board of 
Trade and a member of the British cabinet. His special province in the nego- 
tiation was the problem of commerce. Goulburn was undersecretary of state 
in the Colonial Office. He was probably the moving spirit in that office, Lord 
Bathurst, its chief and his personal friend, not being overindustrious. At the 
conference Goulburn was charged more especially with territorial and boun- 
dary issues. In 1814 he had been a member of the British peace delegation at 
Ghent, where he had first encountered Gallatin. He had been conspicuous 
at Ghent for his eagerness to impose a punitive peace on the United States 
and had been bitterly disappointed with the inconclusive treaty which he had 

1 “Notes of the joint negociation at London in 1818—from the unofficial journal of one of 
the plenipotentiaries” (Richard Rush), James Monroe Papers (Library of Congress), XXVI, fols. 
4800-4825 v. This is a document of fifty-two pages consisting chiefly of excerpts from the Rush 


Journal referred to in note 5 below. See also ibid., XXVII, fols., 4904, 4907. Rush did not dis- 
close the gulf offer to Monroe in these “Notes.” 
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ultimately had to sign. He was the voice at the conference of the North West 
‘Company,’ the aggressive British and Canadian fur-trade group that had ac- 
quired Astoria during the war and had continued after the return of peace 
to control from it the trade and territory of the valley of the Columbia. 

The Pacific Northwest partition problem was linked at the conference 
with that of the boundary zast of the mountains. It was so linked as soon as 
the problem was taken up at the second session. The linking was at the sug- 
gestion of the British, who hoped to derive from it advantage east of the 
mountains. It was accepteble to the Americans, who hoped to derive from i it 
advantage west of the mcuntains.* 

The first partition offer was made by the Americans. It was an offer to 
run the 49th parallel as the boundary from the Lake of the Woods westward 
to the Pacific Ocean. In American government circles the 49th parallel was 
believed to be the old northern boundary of Louisiana.* It was believed to 
have become so by agreement of the commissioners appointed by England 
and France to implemen: zhe Treaty of Utrecht of 1713. It had been named, 
in the Anglo-American negotiation of 1806-1807, as the boundary from the 
Lake of the Woods “wes-ward as far as the respective territories of the parties 
extend in that quarter.” But because this agreement was part of a conven- 
tion which in other parts had been unacceptable to Jefferson, the whole had 
been rejected. The propcsal of Gallatin and Rush was to revive the 1807 line 
and extend it to the Pacific. 

To this proposal the British plenipotentiaries replied by inquiring whether 
the United States claimed the country west of the Stony (¿.e., Rocky) Moun- 
tains as part of the Louisiana Purchase. The question led to an argument 
over claims. The Americans, as recorded by Rush in his journal of the nego- 
tiation," stated “that the U.S. claimed the Country west of the Stony Moun- 
tains both as part of Lcuisiana and also by right of discovery of and settle- 
ment on the Columbia river. They admitted that other nations might have 

2In the Oregon Historica’ Quarterly, XX (1919), 306-30, are published letters which the 
North West Company sent Gaulburn prior to and during the War of 1812. 

3 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, IV, 381. The British strategy in linking the two 
issues is analyzed in an article by Joseph Schafer, «British Attitude toward the Oregon Question,” 
in American Historical Review, XVI (January, 1911), 277-87. In this article Castlereagh’s 
Oregon policy is characterized by Dr. Schafer as a “baiting” policy. The article was written before 
the studies by C. K. Webster 13d demonstrated that the policy of Castlereagh toward the United 
States after 1815 was essential; conciliatory. See Charles K. Webster, Foreign Policy of Castle- 
reagh, 1815-1822 (London, 1¢25). 

+t Gallatin and Rush to Adams, Oct. 20. 1818, Am, St. Pap., For. Rel., IV, 381; Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson (Washingtor, 1903-1904), XV, 93-94. 

5 The Journal is among tke Albert Gallatin Papers in the New York Historical Society, It ap- 
pears there in two volumes marxed “1, London 1818” and “2, London 1818, British Negotiation 
(16 Oct, 1818-19 Jan. 1819). Initially the property of Rush, it was acquired by Gallatin at some 


later time, probably when he undertook the London negotiation of 1826-27. It will be referred 
to hereafter as “Rush Journal.” 
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claims in that quarter, that all of them were vague, but that G.B. could have 
none whatever south of the 49th degree of latitude.” ° 

The British answered with arguments of British discoveries and economic 
interests in the Pacific Northwest and the rights derived from them. They 
also made the argument of convenience. Rush recorded: 


It was observed by the B. Plen. that independent of any question of right that 
boundary [the 49th parallel] was very inconvenient as it intersected the rivers west 
of the Stony mountains, that a river (meaning it is presumed the Columbia river) 
would be a much more convenient boundary, that the access for vessels to the 
mouth of the Columbia river was indispensible for the exportation of the furs pur- 
chased in the interior parts of the Country, that the North West Company had 
formed several establishments on the Columbia river south of the 49th degree of 
latitude, and that that parallel [the 49th] would fall so far north as to intersect the 
internal sound called Gulf of Georgia, and leave its entrance north of Cape Flattery 
exclusively within the U.S. The American Plen. observed on the subject of the 
settlements that at the time of the war taking place, there was none on the Colum- 
bia river but that formed by the Amer., which having been captured must be re- 
stored, and that all the establishments of the North West Company were made 
during and in consequence of the war.” 


It was ominous that in this discussion waterways were so promptly found 
to be elements of importance in the partition problem. Waterways are tradi- 
tional disturbers of partition conferences, and the two named by the British 
as lying in the path of the 49th parallel—the Gulf of Georgia and the Colum- 
bia River—were elements of contention not merely in this negotiation but in 
four others before an agreement could be made regarding them. The Gulf of 
Georgia is an arm of the sea that lies between the southern end of Vancouver 
Island and the mainland. It is a composite of waters. On modern maps it has 
given way to the names of its components, Strait of Georgia, Admiralty In- 
let, and Puget Sound. The whole of it, together with the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, its southern outlet to the ocean, would have become, if the proposed 
American line of the 49th parallel to the ocean had been agreed to by the 
British, the possession of the United States. 

These waters were associated in British minds with triumphs of the em- 
pire in diplomacy, discovery, and trade. The Strait of Juan de Fuca was as- 
sociated with the Nootka affair of 1790, in which the Pitt government had 
maintained British rights on the northwest coast as against the claims of 
Spain to exclusive sovereignty in the face of the danger of a general European 
war. The waters of the Gulf of Georgia were associated with the name of 
Captain George Vancouver of the British navy, who had explored and sur- 


8 Ibid, 1, see under Aug. 29, 1818. 
7 Ibid. 
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veyed them on the historic voyage of 1792, when he had come to the Pacific 
Coast to receive restitution from Spain for the Nootka seizures. 

The Columbia River. especially the harbor at its mouth, was regarded 
by the British government as of even greater value than the Gulf of Georgia 
and as the greatest single territorial asset in the Pacific Northwest. The Brit- 
ish government was persuaded by the North West Company that a con- 
tinued free access to the river was indispensable to the company’s successful 
prosecution of the fur trade of the interior. The limit, therefore, of the terri- 
torial concessions the Bri-ish government was willing to make was that hinted 
at during the first discussion with Gallatin and Rush—the territory south of 
the lower Columbia River. The north side the British government was re- 
solved to hold. 

But the American government was resolved not to yield the north side. 
The whole lower river was associated by the American government with 
American exploits of exploration and colonization. The harbor at the mouth 
Robert Gray had discovered and the name had been conferred by him. From 
the interior the river had been first explored by the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. The lower river had bzen first colonized by the Pacific Fur Company 
of New York, which hed built Astoria near the mouth and posts subsidiary 
to it upstream. Between che rights claimed by the Americans on these grounds, 
and those claimed by the British, no easy adjustment was possible, and the 
negotiators at that session fcund none. 

At the next session the Americans presented formally for the record the 
proposal they had made of the line of the 49th parallel to the Pacific. To it 
they attached, in deference to Spain, which had considerable claims to this 
coast, a reservation tha: the partition line merely defined the claims of the 
United States and England and did not prejudice the rights of other powers. 
The Americans further proposed that each contracting power reserve for its 
inhabitants freedom to =ngage in the trade of that part of the country which 
the dividing line allotted to the cther, and freedom of navigation for its na- 
tionals, on the rivers or -heir branches intersected by the line, from the sources 
of the branches intersec-ed to the Pacific Ocean.® 

To this proposal the British, at the fourth session, replied with a counter- 
proposal. For the area between the Lake of the Woods and the Rocky Moun- 
tains they accepted the “ine of the 49th parallel as the boundary. For the area 
west of the Rocky Mcunteins they segregated a portion—the portion be- 
tween the 45th and 49th parallels—as a region to be jointly occupied. This’ 
region, with its harbors, bays, rivers and creeks, was to be open for the in- 


8 Am. St. Pap., Far. Rel., IV, 333-84. 
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definite future to the nationals of both powers for purposes of trade and com- 
merce. Neither power was there to exercise against the other any sovereign 
or territorial authority, nor construe it to the prejudice of the rights of other 
powers. Concerning the territory which lay to the north and to the south of 
the segregated portion the British proposal was silent.” 

This offer represented a hardening on the part of the British. They had, 
in the first discussion, at least hinted that the Columbia River would be a 
convenient boundary. They now offered no boundary, realizing ‘hat an offer 
of the Columbia River line would be rejected. Instead, for that part of the 
contested territory which was the very core of the American claim and 
which contained the vital north and south banks of the lower Columbia, they 
offered a joint occupation of indefinite duration. 

In a forthright statement the Americans rejected the proposal: 


That portion of the article which relates to the country west of the Stony 
mountains cannot be agreed to in its present shape. The American plenipotentiaries 
cannot consent to throw in a common stock that part only of the country to which 
the United States deny the claim of Great Britain, and which lies within the same 
latitudes as their own territories east of the Stony mountains; thus, also implying 
the exclusion of their citizens from the trade on the northwest coast of America, 
(north of 49°) which they have enjoyed without interruption for a number of 
years, and as early as the British. 

Nor are they authorized to agree to expressions implying a renunciation of ter- 
ritorial sovereignty, although perfectly disposed not to insist on an extension of 
the line of demarcation to that country.*? 


The Americans in turn offered either that the article on the area west of 
the mountains be altogether omitted, or that it be changed so that all of the 
region claimed or held by either power there be covered by the joint occu- 
pancy. 

The second of these alternatives proved acceptable to the British. They 
drew up a rephrased article which declared all the territory claimed by either 
power west of the mountains open to the nationals of both powers for purposes 
of trade and commerce.** 

By now, however, Gallatin had developed doubts of the advisability, from 
an American point of view, of agreeing to any joint occupation that would be 
of indefinite duration. The aggressiveness and turbulence of the North West 
Company, which dominated the valley of the Columbia, was notorious, and 
Gallatin had evidently come to fear that the company, behind the screen of 
an agreement of joint occupation that was without limit of time, would be 
able to convert the Pacific Northwest into a permanent British hunting pre- 


3 Ibid., p. 39%. 10 Ibid., p. 392. 12 [bid., p. 395» 
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serve. On October 16, three days before the scheduled date of the next session 
of the conference, he souzht out Goulburn and proposed that the joint occu- 
pation be limited to ten years. 

The conversation that ensued, of which Rush kept the following memo- 
randum, reveals not merzly the direction of Gallatin’s thought, but the hap- 
less state of the negotiation: 


Mr. Gallatin adverting ta the boundary article, said that they had already in- 
formed the Brit. Plen. tha: chey could not agree to the proposed arrangement re- 
specting the country westward of the Stony Mountains without an express reserva- 
tion of the claims to it of 2izher party, but he would add, that on closer investiga- 
tion of the provisions as stated in the last British projet, it appeared to him that 
they would have the effect of shutting up the country forever to any settlement, or 
if ever it became settled by Americans those provisions would be incompatible with 
the exercise of a territorial j:risdiction. In fact, being of a commercial nature, they 
ought to be temporary; ard at all events, if every other subject of the negotiation 
was left undecided the American Plen. could not agree to this article with a pro- 
vision making perpetual tke arrangement above mentioned. Mr. Goulburn ob- 
served that the first part cf the article that fixed the boundary as far as the Stony 
Mountains was to the advantage of America. Mr. Gallatin said that it was always 
expedient to arrange a subj=ct which had been contested, but no other advantage 
accrued to the U. States from that part of the article. The boundary thus recognized 
was theirs of right, and considering in what quarter it lay, could never be altered 
by the British. Mr. Goulburn having observed that, in that case they would agree 
only on the slaves article and on the renewal of the [commercial] convention of 
1815, Mr. Gallatin said tka: in that case it did not appear to him worth while to 
agree to the slaves article, which amounted to nothing . . . There would be noth- 
ing left but the renewal cf the [commercial [convention, and he regretted that the 
negotiation had been opezed at all, as Mr. Rush had been authorized to agree to 
that renewal by itself . . 7 


It was evident from this exchange that the conference was at the point of 
failure. It had reached ag-eement on little of its agenda. It had been working 
under auspices that werz none too favorable. The people of England and the 
United States still nursed enimosities against each other that were of old 
standing and that the war had heightened. The two governments would 
have found it difficult, even if they had wished, to make to each other the 
mutual concessions necessary to settle their differences. No careful prepara- 
tion had been made for the conference either by Lord Castlereagh, the Brit- 
ish secretary for foreigr affairs, or by J. Q. Adams, the American secretary of 
state. The conference had been hastily called with little preliminary can- 
vassing of the possibilities of success. Lord Castlereagh, who wished the 
negotiation to succeed, had started the sessions off in a spirit of mutual good 
will. He had striven within the British cabinet to smooth the path of the 


12 Rush Journal, 2, see under Oxt, 16, 1818, 
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negotiators.*" But he had apparently found among the majority of his col- . 
leagues little interest in his own desire for conciliation, and it is doubtful that 
he would have been able to bring the conference to success even if he had re- 
mained in London to watch over it. Early in the deliberations of the confer- 
ence he was called away to attend the meeting of the European congress at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. In his absence the bargaining broke down. By October 16 
it had reached the impasse that the Gallatin-Goulburn conversation revealed. 
The closing date of the negotiation was, moreover, near at hand. The Ameri- 
can negotiators were under instructions to have the results of their labors in 
Washington by the third Monday in November, when Congress would as- 
semble. 

It was under these circumstances that the American plenipotentiaries, in 
the hope of rescuing at least the boundary from the bog of failure, on October 
19 made their final offer of a line of partition. They made the offer unof- 
ficially and confidentially. They did not permit it to appear on the protocol of 
the negotiation. It is recorded, so far as is known, only in the private journal 
kept by Rush. The circumstances of the offer, its nature, and the reception 
given to it by the British, are described by Rush as follows: 


The British Plen. then said that the determination of the American Plen. not 
to sign the boundary article if the arrangement respecting the territory west of 
the Stony mountains was made perpetual, had supprised [sic] them as apparently 
inconsistent with what had heretofore passed on the subject, and a limitation in 
that respect not having been suggested in the amendments proposed at the 6th con- 
ference. The Amer. Plen. acknowledged that the proposal of a limitation had been 
at that time omitted, but they reminded the Brit. Plen. that when the first Ameri- 
can article was delivered, the commercial arrangement was limited to such pro- 
visions as might without inconvenience be perpetual and connected with a per- 
manent demarcation of the boundary line in that quarter; and that they had ex- 
pressly stated that with respect to other commercial arrangements, intended prin- 
cipally for the convenience of the British North West traders who had formed 
establishments within the American claims, they were disposed to agree to them 
but only for a limited time. The ultimate object of America was to fix the boundary 
and to make agricultural and permanent settlements. That of G.B. did not seem 
to go beyond a trade with the natives. She would have no motive therefore to 
come to an arrangement for the boundary, if that for the trade was made perpetual. 
The Amer. Plen. on a thorough examination of the article proposed by the Brit. 
Plen. had become satisfied of this and that their agreeing to it would either be 
tantamount to a renunciation on the part of the U.S. to their claim to the territory, 
or be followed by collisions on that subject. If the British Plen. were disposed to fix 
the line, they [the Americans] would modify their first proposal so that, after 
having (along the parallel of 49° north latitude) crossed all the waters of the 
Columbia river, that line should deviate so far southwardly as to leave within the 


13 Am. St. Pap., For. Rel., IV, 373-79. See also John Harvey Powell, Richard Rush (Phila- 
delphia, 1942), P. 123. 
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British claim all the waters emptying in the sound called the Gulf of Georgia. If 
the line could not at this time te agreed on, they would propose either to make no 
commercial arrangement w:th respect to the territory west of the Stony moun- 
tains, or to limit that arrangement to a period of ten years. If neither of these pro- 
posals was acceded to, although the recognition of the boundary line by G.B. along 
the parallel of 49° as far as the Stony mountains was desirable, they would not 
purchase it by an acquiescence to the permanent commercial arrangement pro- 
posed for the country west of those mountains, and they must decline signing the 
article altogether. The British Plen. said that they were not prepared to agree to a 
permanent boundary line, that even by making the Columbia river the line, which 
the American Plen. had said they could not agree to, many of the North West 
Company’s settlements situated on the left bank of the river would be given up; 
that they thought however a temporary arrangement preferable to none, and that 
they would agree to the limitation proposed. It was then agreed that the arrangt. 
(for the country west of the Stony Mountains) should be thrown in a distinct ar- 
ticle, which was drawn & agreed on.** 


The conference was now virtually over. It adjourned the day after the 
joint occupation agreement was reached. Its achievements consisted of the 
joint occupation article, the boundary between the Lake of the Woods and 
the Stony Mountains, an article on commerce, one on the fisheries, and one 
on the issue of the captured slaves. These achievements were more nominal 
than real. The joint occupation article was a mere postponement of a settle- 
ment; the boundary between the Lake of the Woods and the Stony Moun- 
tains was a reaffirmation ia more precise terms of the unratified 1807 line; the 
article on commerce was a renewal of the commercial convention of 1815, al- 
ready agreed to before the canference; the fisheries article was a compromise; 
that on the captured slaves was an agreement to accept the decision of a 
friendly sovereign. These agreements were ratified by the two governments. 
The joint occupation agreement was renewed in 1827 for an indefinite period 
and remained the covenaat of the Oregon Country until it was replaced by 
the partition treaty of 1826. 

As for the final Amerizar: boundary offer, made in the vain hope of avert- 
ing a joint occupation, it was not precise. It was an offer of all the waters en- 
tering the Gulf of Georgia without a definition of what that term meant. The 
historian seeking a definitior is obliged to turn to Vancouver, who named the 
gulf in 1792, and whose narrative and charts, published in 1798, were still 
in 1818 the standard authority on that coast. Vancouver had used more than 
ordinary care in naming and defining the gulf, for this had been part of a 
ceremony of establishing a claim for his country and of doing honor to his 
sovereign, George III. He had planned the ceremony to take place on the 

14 Rush Journal, 2, see under Oct. 19, 1818. 


15 Captain George Vancouver, Voyage ef Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean and Round 
the World (London, 1798). 
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birthday anniversary of the king. With a detachment of men he landed on 
the shores of Admiralty Inlet on June 4, 1792, and to the accompaniment of 
a royal salute from his vessels, he had taken possession of the coast he had 
been exploring up to the straits of Juan de Fuca; >; 


likewise all the coast, islands, etc. within the said straits, as well on the northern 
as on the southern shores; together with those situated in the interior sea we had 
discovered, extending from the said straits, in various directions, between the 
northwest, north, east, and southern quarters; which interior sea I have honored 
with the name of “THE GULF OF GEORGIA,” and the continent binding the 
said gulph, and extending southward to the 45th degree of north latitude with that 
of NEW GEORGIA, in honor of His present Majesty.** 


On the charts of Vancouver?’ the name, “Gulf of Georgia,” appeared in 
letters of a size which indicate an intention to make it apply to the whole 
pocket of water lying at an angle to De Fuca Strait, “between the northwest, 
north, east, and southern quarters.” The name is stopped short of Admiralty 
Inlet and Puget Sound, but this was merely to avoid an overlapping of let- 
tering. 

The Gulf of Georgia, thus defined, is rich in harbors. Its southernmost 
arm, Puget Sound, is especially so. Puget Sound is a veritable cluster of har- 
bors hanging from the stem of the Strait of Juan de Fuca. The harbors are of 
unusual excellence—commodious, deep, and well located. Because they lie far 
inland they are safe from the storms and swells of the Pacific Ocean. In the 
Pacific Northwest the only harbors that have much commercial value in 
their natural state are those that lie inland, such as the ones in Puget Sound 
or the Bay of San Francisco. The harbors that front on the open ocean are 
bar harbors, unsafe, unless improved at high cost, for large vessels to enter or 
to leave, and exposed to the full blast of ocean winds. The quality of the 
harbors in Puget Sound is evident from a glance at the names of the ports 
that have grown up about them—Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia, Everett, and 
Bellingham. 

In 1818 the only good harbors on the Pacific side of the continent to 
which the United States had any defensible claim were the gulf harbors 
south of 49°. The harbor at the mouth of the Columbia, to which the United 
States had a strong claim, was a bar harbor. San Francisco Bay was at that 
time the virtually undisputed possession of Spain. Under the proposal of 
Gallatin and Rush all the harbors in the gulf would have been given up to 
the British. 

The United States would also have given up territory that lies south of 


16 Thid., 1, 289. 
17 The Gulf of Georgia is shown on two sections of Vancouver's charts. 
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the 49th parallel—all tke territory draining west from the Cascade divide and 
north from the Columbia River divide into the gulf. That territory includes 
several river valleys, the Skagit, Stilaquamish, and Snohomish, and the en- 
tire basin holding Puget Sound. It includes Mt. Rainier National Park. If the 
offer of Gallatin and Eush had been accepted, the railroad passes that today 
admit the Northern Faczific, the Great Northern, and the Milwaukee road 
through the Cascades irto the Pacific Northwest would lie astride an inter- 
national boundary. 

An offer such as this constitutes a problem. Why was it made by diplomats 
of ability and experience? An answer is not found in the instructions pre- 
pared for the negotiation by Adams.'* The Adams instructions are in them- 
selves something of a >roblem. They make no specification of any boundary 
line that is to be the limit of American concession west of the mountains. East 
of the mountains they do specify a limit—the limit of the 49th parallel. They 
roundly declare, however, in a sentence devoted to the boundary west of the 
mountains that south of the 49th parallel the British “can have no valid claim 
upon this continent.”** To the problem of the offer no answer is found, either, 
in the private papers of Gallatin, Rush, and Adams, which in so far as they 
are available give only the offer itself. 

In seeking the answer the best procedure is to begin in areas of familiar 
fact. It is a familiar fact that the American government considered the valley 
of the Columbia River south of the 49th parallel the greatest territorial prize 
in the Pacific Northwest. This prize its negotiators were intent on winning, 
so intent that they were willing to give up, in order to gain it, the Gulf of 
Georgia and the territory that it drains. 

To the Gulf of Georgia and its drainage basin the United States in 1818 
had no very strong clzim, certainly not as strong a claim as that held by Eng- 
land. The American chim was based chiefly on a voyage Captain Robert 
Gray, the discoverer cf the mouth of the Columbia, had made up the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca pricr to Vancouver’s exploration. But Gray could not be 
shown to have sailed. far up the strait, and his achievement was hardly a 
counterweight to the claim acquired by England through Vancouver's care- 
ful exploration and systematic survey of the gulf itself. Nor was the Ameri- 
can government in a position, in 1818, to cite, in reinforcement of its own 
rights north of the Cclumbia River divide, rights acquired from Spain. These 
rights were not acquired until 1321. In 1818, moreover, no rights north of the 
divide could be based safely on grounds of contiguity. The territory that the 
United States owned east of the Rockies was not yet recognized by England 


18 The instructions are printed in 4m. St, Pap., For, Rel., IV, 376-78. 
19 Ibid., p. 377. 
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to extend to the 49th parallel. The northern boundary was one of the prob- 
lems of the conference. 

Gallatin and Rush were apparently conscious of the comparative weak- 
ness of the American claim north of the Columbia River divide. At least 
they created the impression on the British that they were. When, at the time 
of proposing the 49th parallel, they gave in support of the American claim 
arguments all of which were Columbia River arguments except the one of 
Gray’s voyage up the strait, the British in their analysis of the case to their 
government reported that they thought they observed in the Americans “a 
disposition not to insist pertinaciously on the pretensions which were ad- 
vanced in their projet of an article.”*° 

In 1818, moreover, Americans considered the harbors in the Gulf of Geor- 
gia to be less than major stakes of diplomacy. They thought of these harbors 
as potential naval stations or local ports, but not much more. The gulf harbors 
have no natural means of communication with any hinterland in territory 
south of the 49th parallel. They have at their service no mighty river such as 
the Columbia, which, bar-obstructed though it was, was expected to create in 
the Pacific Northwest a second New Orleans. Ultimately some of these har- 
bors did become major ports. They developed into entrepóts of a world-wide 
commerce. They became so largely because railroads gave them overland 
connection with a continental interior. But in 1818 railroads were a develop- 
ment still in the future. No one dreamed of the impact they would make on 
modern life. 

In the minds of Gallatin and Rush there was another consideration, per- 
haps the decisive one, in inducing the gulf offer. It was a belief that a river 
of considerable magnitude flowing into the gulf would be severed by a 
boundary line drawn along the 49th parallel. This was a problem which the 
British had raised in general terms as soon as the Americans made their 49th 
parallel proposal. The objection of the British had been that rivers flowing 
into the Pacific would be severed by that line, “rivers” meaning the Columbia 
and, evidently, one flowing into the Gulf of Georgia. Unless this issue could 
be compromised no agreement of partition was in sight. 

It is now known that no rivers of magnitude flow into the Gulf of Geor- 
gia south of the 49th parallel. One major river, the Fraser, does have a gulf 
outlet, but it lies wholly north of the 49th parallel, as was already known in 
1818. Several rivers of secondary size flow into the gulf south of 49°. Their 
outlet, character, and course were in 1818 virtually unknown. The region ad- 
joining the gulf was then an unexplored wilderness. 


20 Robinson and Goulburn to Castlereagh, Sept. 26, 1818, in Public Record Office, Foreign 
Office, series 5: 138, £ 
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One river of great magnitude was believed, however, to rise at the north 
and to enter the gulf scuth of 49°. This was the river Caledonia, pictured in 
impressive length on a recently published map. It was pictured as equaling 
the Fraser in magnitude, with sources nearly as far north as those of the 
Fraser, and with an outlet—a forked outlet—far southward, in the latitude of 
Whidbey’s Island, about 48° 40”. The Caledonia was a grossly distorted ver- 
sion of the Skagit River, a minor stream that enters the gulf by a forked out- 
let south of 49°. 

The map on which this river was revealed to the world was a large, folded 
inlay in a pamphlet published in London in 1817. The pamphlet bore the title 
Notice Respecting the Boundary between His Majesty's Possessions in North 
America and the United States? It, and its map, were propaganda prepared 
by the North West Company fbr the purpose of influencing government 
policy on two issues then up for decision—the location of the boundary be- 
tween the Lake of the Woods aad the Pacific Ocean and the ending of the 
violent trade war which tte North West Company and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company were fighting. 

The pamphlet was anonymous, but in the text the author gave sufficient 
information concerning himself t permit him to be identified. He was Simon 
M°Gillivray,” brother of the leading partner of the North West Company 
and himself a partner. He was the North West Company’s agent in its deal- 
ings with the government. He had long concerned himself with the problem 
of the boundary between the Laxe of the Woods and the Pacific Ocean. He 
had served as a witness in Lordon before the negotiators of the abortive 
boundary agreement o2 1807. He was the company’s London specialist in the 
management of the fur trade cf the Pacific Northwest. He had directed, 
prior to and during the War cf 1812, the company’s successful campaign 
against Astor in the Columbia valley. He had represented the company’s Co- 
lumbia River interests before the Solonial Office and the Foreign Office during 
the negotiation of the Treaty of Ghent. After the signature of the treaty he 
had developed the thes.s that Astoria did not need to be restored to the United 
States under the treat? terms, the post having been acquired by the North 
West Company througk purcha:e, not capture.”* In 1817, while on a visit to 

21 This pamphlet is in tae Library o: Congress and in the Harvard University Library. 

22 On the title page the szatement iz made that the pamphlet is intended to accompany the 
Narrative of Occurrences in the Indian Countries of North America. Simon M’Gillivray was the 
author of the latter work. The author alzo, refers (p. 5) to having been present at discussions of 
the boundary problem in the Arglo-American negotiation of 1806-1807. He refers to having 
had in his possession at the time an orginal map by David Thompson of the country between 
the Lake of the Woods and ʻe source of the Mississippi, which he was asked to bring to the 


negotiation. The Library of Coxgress ascr:bes the authorship of the pamphlet to Simon M'Gillivray. 
23 See “Statement relatve to the Columbia river and adjoining Territory on the Western 
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New York City, he had learned that the Unired States sloop of war Ontario 
had been sent to the mouth of the Columbia t assert American rights to As- 
toria under the treaty. He had raised an alarm with the British minister in 
Washington and with the governor general in Canada,”* the consequences of 
which were a minor diplomatic crisis in London and the subsequent agree- 
ment by Lord Castlereagh to restore the American flag to Astoria. 

In the Notice Respecting the Boundary, N’Gillivray undertook to expose 
the designs, which, in his opinion, the United States had on the region be- 
tween the Lake of the Woods and the Pacific Ocean. He made use for this 
purpose of a map which had appeared in 1816 in the United States, published 
by the well-known Philadelphia map maker, John Melish.** The Melish map 
was believed in diplomatic circles in Europe and in America, and by M’Gilliy- 
ray, to be an exhibit of the territorial ambitions of the American government 
and to be actually government inspired.** It fairly exuded American expan- 
sionism. It laid down without comment as tke boundary from the Lake of 
the Woods to the Pacific shore a line at about 49° 65”, a straight westward 
projection from the northernmost tip of the Lake of the Woods. Louisiana 
was outlined by a colored border. It extended northward to the divide between 
the Missouri and the Saskatchewan at about 52°. It extended westward be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains to the shores of the Pacific. Within Louisiana ap- 
peared, neatly included, the Bay of San Francisco. In the area between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean ther= was printed, as a concession 
to cartographic accuracy, in inconspicuous type, the sentence: “The Limits 
of Louisiana in this quarter are undefined.”?* The map seemed to M’Gillivray 
to demonstrate completely the thesis of the territorial aggressiveness of the 
American government. It was made a feature cf the text of his pamphlet and, 
in addition, its boundary line at 49° 65” was superimposed on his own map 
as a warning to the British public. On his own map the Caledonia River ap- 
peared, flung across the path of the 49th parallel. 

The appearance of a mysterious river of the magnitude of the Caledonia 


coast of the Continent of North America [1815]” in M’Gd#livray to Bagot, Nov. 15, 1817, F. O. 
5: 123. The “Statement” is printed in full in Oregon His.. Quar., XX, 254-60, 

24 M'Gillivray to Bagot, Nov. 15, 1817, F. O. 5: 123. 

25 John Melish, Map of the United States (1816). 

26 Of the Melish map the Spanish minister to the United States wrote to his government that 
it was “prepared at the order of this [United States] Goverrment to sustain its pretensions.” Philip 
C. Brooks, Diplomacy and the Borderlands (Berkeley, 1933), pp. 142, 215-19. 

27 Thomas Jefferson, to whom Melish sent a copy of h.s map, wrote a number of corrections 
in a letter of acknowledgment: “On the waters of the Paciic, we can found no claim in right of 
Louisiana. If we claim that country at all, it must be on Astor's settlement near the mouth of the 
Columbia, and the principle of the jus gentium of America, that when a civilized nation takes 
possession of the mouth of a river in new country, that pcssessicn is considered as including all 
its waters.” See Writings of Thomas Jefferson, XV, 93-94. 
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on a map in a pamphlet of this type raises a question. Was the river a mere 
error of cartography or a stratagem of propaganda designed to block a boun- 
dary settlement unfavozable to the interests of the North West Company? 
The question is more easily raised than answered. An answer cannot even 
be given to the question whether M'Gillivray was the compiler of the map 
he published. Into a mag of a region as little explored as was the region ad- 
jacent to the Gulf of Gecrgia genuine errors creep easily enough. The forked 
outlet of the mysterious river may mean that it was a confusion of the Fraser. 
Or it may mean that it was a confusion of the Skagit, of whose lower course 
fur traders may have had some knowledge. The upper course of the Caledonia 
is comparable to the grzzt eastern confluent of the Fraser, Thompson River. 
On the upper Caledonia a North West Company fort is shown, which could 
be none other than Karrloops of the Thompson. 

Yet the Thompson was well known, in North West Company circles, to 
be a tributary of the Fraser. It was clearly so shown on the great manuscript 
map of David Thompscn, completed in 1813-14, which hung on the walls 
of the North West Company headquarters at Fort William.” And on M’Gil- 
livray’s map the Frase- appears in place, with a full complement of tribu- 
taries and an outlet into the gulf in a location that is correct. It is clear that 
M'Gillivray feared tha: his government might consent to a division of the 
Oregon Country at the line of the 4gth parallel. He had some inkling that 
such a division was urder consideration from having been a witness at the 
abortive boundary negotiation of 1806-1807. He professed to fear that his 
government might adcp- even the line of the Melish map at 49° 65”.2* His 
pamphlet was designed to stiffen British resistance to any line that would in- 
terfere with the activities of his company in the lower Columbia valley. His 
purpose would undoubtedly be served by the appearance on a map of a great 
river, thrown across the path of the 49th parallel, and the conjecture may not 
be unwarranted that tke Caledonia River sprang from his mind to meet this 
purpose. 

Whatever the genesis of the Caledonia River, the fact that such a river 
had appeared on a North West Company map was enough to give it au- 
thenticity in the eyes of cartographers. The North West Company was the 
most competent authority in the world on the geography of that part of North 

28 The Thompson map :s published in David Thompson’s Narrative of His Explorations in 
Western America, ed. by Jos=ph B. Tyrrell (Toronto, 1916), map pocket; also in New Light on 
the Early History of the Grzater Northwest, ed. by Elliott Coues (New York, 1897), IH, map 
pocket. The existence and tke accuracy of this map were well known to M'Gillivray. That the 
Fraser was sometimes called ths “New Caledonia,” was reported in 1824 by Governor Simpson 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. See Frederick Merk, ed., Fur Trade and Empire: Sir George 


Simpson’s Journal (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), PP. 73, 116. 
29 M'Gillivray, Notice Respecting the Boundary, p. 8. 
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America. The genuineness of the river was accepted without question during 
the negotiation of 1818, and for seven or eight years thereafter. Aaron Arrow- 
smith, the greatest of the English map makers of his day, on his Map exhibit- 
ing all the New Discoveries in the Interior Parts of North America, in the 
edition marked, “1795 Additions to 1811. 1818,” *° reproduced the Caledonia 
River just as it had appeared on the M’Gillivray map. Other English car- 
tographers, as well as French, Belgian, and American, in publications of later 
date did the same.” It is likely that not only the M'Gillivray map but also the 
Arrowsmith edition of 1818 was available in London in the autumn of 1818 
when the Gallatin-Rush proposal was made. 

If the Caledonia River was a stratagem designed to add to the difficulties 
of a boundary settlement at the line of the 49th parallel, it was a success. It 
increased the determination of the British against that line, and it induced 
Gallatin and Rush to offer to deflect that line sufficiently southward, after the 
waters of the Columbia had been passed, to leave a crucial area south of 49° 
within British territory. In diplomacy a concession once offered is a com- 
mitment. It is a commitment even if offered informally and rejected offhand 
in an unsuccessful negotiation. The gulf offer was such a commitment. It 
could not, since it was informally made, be honorably recorded by the Brit- 
ish nor openly exploited by them in later negotiations. And it was not. But 
it was probably stored in the memories of the British negotiators, Robinson 
and Goulburn, and these two were still, in the years of the Oregon crisis, high 
in the service of the British government. In the meantime it was an element 
in American deliberations. 

In 1826 the American and British governments undertook a new general 
negotiation in London for the settlement of their differences. They had been 
unable to reach an agreement in the intervening Rush and King negotiations. 
Gallatin was invited to undertake the new mission and agreed to become resi- 
dent minister in London for the purpose. Before his departure he visited 
Washington to discuss the agenda issues with Clay, the Secretary of State, 
and with John Q. Adams, the President. The boundary west of the moun- 

30 The 1818 edition of this map may be found in the William L. Clements Library and in 
the Henry E. Huntington Library. I am under obligation to the staffs of these libraries, also to 
W. L. G. Joerg of the National Archives and to Lloyd A. Brown of the Peabody Institute of Balti- 
more for aid in the making of this study. 

31 See map by “Le Chev’ Lapie Géographe,” in Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, de La 
Géographie, de L’Histoire, X (1821), p. 5; James Wyld, Map of North America, June 1, 1823; 
H. S. Tanner, Map of North America, improved to 1825; Hippolyte Ode, Atlas Universel de 
Géographie (Bruxelles, 1827). The unreality of the Caledonia River was revealed first to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at the end of 1824 by the trader, James MacMillan, who had been sent 
by Governor Simpson to explore the lower course of the Fraser. The information he gave was re- 
layed to the British government in December, 1825, See Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, 113-17, 


248-50. See also, 19 Cong. 1 sess., House Report No. 35, p. 24. The river disappeared from Arrow- 
smith maps thereafter. 
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tains was again to be cne cf the issues. Realizing that the gulf offer, made in 
1818, would be remembered in Foreign Office circles in London, Gallatin 
suggested to Clay that authority be given him to renew it. He wished au- 
thority for an even wider offer. The United States, he wrote Clay, could “aban- 
don without inconvenience our right to the strip of land watered by the 
Caledonia river, & the other smaller streams that empty into the Gulf of 
Georgia or streights of Fuca,”*? if in return the British government could be 
induced to give up all -he valley cf the Columbia lying south of 49°. The pro- 
posal to abandon the s-reams thet enter into the “streights of Fuca” was new. 

On returning from kis Washington conferences Gallatin gathered, in the 
city of New York, informetion regarding the territory which would be aban- 
doned by the United Srates if his suggestions were adopted. The person to 
whom he turned was Ramsay Crooks, an agent of Astor, who had been upon 
the Columbia in 1812 as a partner in the Astoria enterprise. Crooks was per- 
haps the best informed American regarding the lower Columbia valley within 
reach. But regarding the area north of the divide of the Columbia he could 
hardly have had first-aand information. He had been at Astoria only seven 
weeks in 1812, much of the time recovering from an exhausting overland 
journey to the Columbia, end he hac never been in the region adjacent to the 
Gulf of Georgia. From him Gallatin learned that: 


The country north & west of the Columbia extending north to the 49th degree of 
latitude and west to the sea is extremely worthless; along the sea shore rocky & 
poor, with little other zimber than pine and hemlock, farther inland sandy and 
destitute of timber, a very small portion of the whole fit for cultivation, and in 
the meanwhile affording hardly any furs.** 


By this information Gallatin was strengthened, as he wrote Clay in forward- 
ing it, in the belief that the Unized States could abandon the northern region 
“without inconvenience.” ** 

If Clay was persuaded by Gailatin, not so the President. The President was 
ever, especially as regards Britain, a less accommodating spirit than Gallatin. 
The instructions sent Szllatin were to hold out for the line of the 49th parallel 
to the Pacific Ocean. “This is our ultimatum, and you may so announce it. We 
can consent to no other line more favorable to Great Britain.” ** South of that 
line no concessions were to be made save those of navigation on the Columbia 
and any of its branches that the line might intersect. 

32 Gallatin to Clay, Jun2 -9, 1826, England Dispatches, XXXIII, U. S. Department of State. 

33 Ibid. Readers acquainted with the country described here will be surprised at the charac- 
terization of it as “destitute of timber.” it was a vast forest of Douglas fir and red cedar, and it 
still is, in large stretches, especially in the Olympic Mountains. 


34 Ibid. 
3§ Clay to Gallatin, Jure 19. 1826, d:n. St. Pap., For, Rel., VI, 644-45. 
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Gallatin protested against the restrictivenzss of these and his other instruc- 
tions both to the President and to Clay. He had been told by the President 
while the question of his acceptance of the mission was still under discussion 
that he might write his own instructions. Of this he reminded the President: 
“Without taking literally what you said ...I understood that it was in- 
tended to leave me sufficient latitude and discretion to enable me to avail my- 
self of circumstances and to give every chance of success to the mission.” ** 
To Clay Gallatin wrote in greater detail. 


The parallel of the 49th degree of North latitude will intersect the Caledonia 
river a short distance above its mouth, leaving the mouth to the United States, and 
almost the whole course of the river to Great Britain. This renders it improbable 
that she will accede to our proposed line without modification. A deviation not 
greater than what may be sufficient to give them the mouth of that river would 
be of no importance to the United States, and might facilitate an arrangement. 
The two Governments being in some degree committed by the respective rejection 
of the line proposed by each, the pride of both may be saved by a small alteration 
of the line; and this consideration is in practice not to be altogether disregarded.*” 


But the President was adamant. At his direction a letter was sent by Clay 
to Gallatin in which the comment was made on the information derived 


from Crooks that it added little to what was previously possessed. The letter 
continued: 


If the land on the Northwest Coast, between the mouth of the Columbia River 
and the parallel of 49 be bad, and, therefore, we should lose but little in relinquish- 
ing it, the same [consideration] will apply to the British. The President cannot 
consent to vary the line proposed in your instractions,** 


A second, half-angry letter of protest was sent by Gallatin to the President 
to no avail.” He was obliged to depart for London shorn of the authority to 
make any territorial concessions to the British south of 49°. 


86 Gallatin to Adams, June 20, 1826, Writings cf Albert Gallatin, ed. by Henry Adams 
(Philadelphia, 1879), II, 307. 

8? Gallatin to Clay, June 29, 1826, ibid., p. 312. 

38 Clay to Gallatin, June 23, 1826, Am. St. Pap., For. Rel., VI, 646. 

89 Gallatin to Adams, June 30, 1826, Writings of Albert Gallatin, il, 319. See also Adams 
to Clay, July 5, 1826, Henry Clay Papers, Library of Congress, VII, 1104. Th2 President was in- 
flexible on the issue partly because he was himself not free to agree to concessions. He and Clay 
were beset in Congress by an opposition as virulent as any American president has ever faced— 
the followers of Jackson. An agreement on his part ‘o any territorial concession to the hated 
British would have been used to his destruction and Cla7's. This the President later wrote Gallatin, 
after he had been informed that no boundary agreement on the basis of the 49th parallel could 
- be obtained from the British. The President wrote: “Cne inch of ground yielded on the North- 
West coast, one step backward from the claim to the mavigation of the St. Lawrence, one hairs- 
breadth of compromise upon the article of impressment, would be certain to meet the reprobation 
of the Senate. In this temper of the parties, all we cen hope to accomplish will be to adjourn 
controversies which we cannot adjust, and say to Briain, as the Abbe Bernis said to Cardinal 
Fleuri, “Monseigneur, jattendrai.” See Writings of Albert Gallatin, U, 368, 
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The restrictions thus imposed cn Gallatin proved less hampering in the 
subsequent negotiation than had been anticipated by him. The gap between 
himself and the British negotiators on the boundary was so wide that a re- 
newal of the offer of 1818, even in the expanded form which he had proposed 
to Clay, would clearly have been unavailing. George Canning, head of the 
British Foreign Office in 1826-27, believed that a valuable commerce would 
some day develop between the Pacific Northwest and China, of which the 
British settlements on the Columbia would become the center.*” He was de- 
termined that the Britisk. hold on ar least the north bank of the Columbia 
should be retained. The Hudson’s Bay Company, successor to the North 
West Company, was a power in the government. The company insisted that 
it could not maintain the position it had built up for Britain in the Pacific 
Northwest if the Columbia River passed entirely under American control. 
Canning was no conciliator of the United States. On his death in 1827 he was 
characterized by J. Q. Adams, with some degree of truth, as “an implacable 
and rancorous enemy of the United States.”* He was annoyed with the 
American government because of the unilateral announcement it had made . 
of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, and because of the congressional publication 
in 1826, while the Oregoa negotiation in London was in progress, of the ag- 
gressive report of the Baylies Committee. The negotiation resulted, there- 
fore, in no other Oregon azreemenz than the renewal of the joint occupation 
for an indefinite period s.1bject to ics termination on a year’s notice by either 
party. 

For a decade and a half after thet agreement was ratified (in 1828) no new 
Oregon negotiation was undertaken. The partition issue, and its adjunct, the 
offer of 1818, remained dcrmant in the diplomacy of the two states. Elsewhere, 
however, dynamic forces were keeping the issue alive. American pioneers 
moved in increasing numbers to Oregon; American expansionists, in and out 
of Congress, demanded the whole Oregon Country, and in 1844 they elected 
their candidate President. By 1845 the issue had reached the crisis stage in 
Anglo-American relation: and had Secome a menace to peace. 


40 Canning to Liverpool, June 24. 1826. Some Official Correspondence of George Canning, 
ed. by Edward J. Stapleton (Lond=n, 1887), II, 6z. On July 7, 1826, Canning wrote to Liverpool, 
“We cannot yet enter into this trade, on acount of the monopoly of the E. I Cy. But ten years 
hence that monopoly will cease. and thougk zt that period neither you nor I shall be where we 
are to answer for our deeds, I stould aot like to leave my name affixed to an instrument by which 
England would have foregone ths advantages of an immense direct intercourse between China 
and what may be, if we resolve not to yield them up, her boundless establishments on the N.W, 
Coast of America.” 1bid., p. 74. 

41 Simpson to Addington, Jar. 5. 1826, in Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, pp. 261-66. 

42 John Quincy Adams, Merzo%rs, ed. by Charlas F. Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-77), VII, 328. 

48 Gallatin to Clay, Nov. 27, 1826, Wrisings of Albert Gallatin, Il, 342-44. The Eaylies Re- 
port is in 19 Cong. 1 sess., House Report No, 3%. 
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At the same time the conceptions shaping the Oregon issue were under- 
going important change. The value of the Columbia valley was being re- 
assessed. In the area north of the Columbia River.the Hudson’s Bay Company 
still held complete control. But it no longer drew much profit from the fur 
catch. It no longer clutched the lower Columbia with the old determination. 
It had shifted its base from the north bank of the river to Vancouver Island 
as a means of removing its valuable stores from the reach of the hostile pio- 
neers south of the river.** A more realistic view was being taken both in Eng- 
land and in the United States regarding the value of the harbor at the mouth 
of the Columbia, and the potentialities of the river as a route of communica- 
tion with the interior. The harbors in the Gulf of Georgia were also being re- 
appraised. Their great potentialities were coming to be recognized by Ameri- 
cans in the new railroad age. The American claim to a share in these harbors 
had, in the meantime, been strengthened by two treaties. One of these had 
transferred Spain’s rights north of 42° to the United States; the other, with 
England, had reinforced American rights of contiguity to the region of the 
harbors by establishing the 49th parallel as the boundary east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In England new conditions shaped the partition issue. The government 
was faced with the disruptive problem of the repeal of the Corn Laws as a 
result of crop failure in Ireland. It was eager to avoid the danger of a clash 
with the United States over the Oregon issue. The secretary for foreign affairs 
was Lord Aberdeen, a lover of peace, eager especially for amicable relations 
with the United States. As early as 1844 he had become persuaded by the 
American minister in England that a reasonable partition line would be the 
4gth parallel'to the Strait of Georgia and from that point the channel of the 
strait and of Juan de Fuca Strait to the sea.* 

But opposition to this concession had been made in the cabinet by Peel, 
the Prime Minister. Peel wished Aberdeen to propose, instead of concession, 
arbitration of the Oregon issue, even though it was expected this would be 
rejected by the American government. Peel would have replied to American 
bluster by sending a British warship to the mouth of the Columbia.** While 
such division of counsel tied the cabinet the crisis heightened. 

On an important issue in foreign policy a British prime minister does not 
lightly put himself at the head of an opposition to the wishes of his secretary 
for foreign affairs. Why was it that on this issue Peel put himself at the head 


44 Frederick Merk, “Oregon Pioneers and the Boundary,” in 4m. Hist. Rev., XXIX (July, 
1924), 691-99. fe 

45 Aberdeen to Pakenham, Mar. 4, 1844, Aberdeen MSS., British Museum. 

46 Peel to Aberdeen, Sept. 28, 1844, Peel MSS., British Museum. 
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of an opposition to Aberdeen? The answer is probably in part the fear of 
partisan clamor that wculd be raised :n Parliament if the government made . 
to the United States concessions of territory and position which for more 
than a quarter of a cen-try successive British governments had refused. Yet 
Peel was not a person to 5e deterred by fear of partisan clamor from a course 
of action he earnestly believed to be right. He must have had doubts that the 
concessions which Aberdzen wished to make to the United States were jus- 
tifiable. 

In Peel’s cabinet happened to be the plenipotentiaries of the old negotia- 
tion of 1818, Goulburn end Robinson, the opposites of Gallatin and Rush. 
Goulburn was Peel’s chancellor of the exechequer. He was Peel’s closest per- 
sonal friend. Robinson was a peer As Viscount Goderich he had briefly been 
Prime Minister of Englard. In 18-4 he was earl of Ripon and president of the 
Board of Control for India. Dountless these two took an active part in the 
cabinet discussions on the Oregon issue in 1844-45. 

How they stood on the difference between Peel and Aberdeen the records 
of the period do not reveal. There are no formal records of cabinet discussions; 
Goulburn’s correspondence is not accessible; Ripon’s sheds no light on the 
problem. The probability is, however, that the two disclosed to the cabinet 
the offer, not recorded in British gove-nment documents, which Gallatin and 
Rush had made in 18185 that as a result Peel and his colleagues became 
aroused over the extent of the surrender which the British government was 
being asked by Aberdeer. to make; aad that this accounted, at least in part, 
for Peel’s unwillingness to agree to Aberdeen’s proposals. 

Eventually Peel and the cabinet were converted to Aberdeen’s views. 
They became persuaded that the lower Columbia was an overvalued high- 
way, the cession of which would not be a major loss to the empire; that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company could be provided for, in a treaty ceding the river, 
by special provisions prozecting its river navigation rights; that the harbors 
in the Gulf of Georgia cculd, without serious sacrifice to England, be divided 
by a partition line drawn along the 49th parallel to the gulf and thence, via 
the straits, to the sea. Fears of partisan clamor Aberdeen was able to relieve 
by a campaign of education carried on under his secret direction by agents in 
the columns of the Bri-ish press. When the climax of the Oregon crisis was 
reached in 1845-46 Abzrdeen was able to make the offer to the American 
government of the line cf the 49th parallel to the gulf. He was able to send 
to Washington a treaty projet in which all the gulf harbors on the mainland 
which Gallatin and Rush had onze offered to give up, were accorded to the 
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United States. By the American Senate this projet was ratified without a 
change in the summer of 1846. Then, at last, the spell was exorcised that 
Simon M'Gillivray had cast over the Oregon issue when, in 1817, he pub- 
lished the map exhibiting the ghost river Caledonia. 
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Emigration to Russia 


WALTHER KIRCHNER 


_+ THE problem of immigration iazo Russia has occupied the successive Rus- 

"sian governments since the time of Catherine the Great and has posed in- 
teresting questions to che student of Russian social history, questions which 
with their manifold ramifications scholars have investigated in isolated in- 
stances only. It is knowr. that the Russian governments repeatedly tried to at- 
tract skilled and industzious wcrkers and peasants; but their efforts were 
continually checked by apprehensions both within and outside Russia. On the 
one side, it was feared that politically and religiously undesirable elements 
might enter; on the otaer, the home countries of the prospective immigrants 
wished to avoid the trensfer of valuable skills abroad. 

A concrete illustrat:on of the difficulties involved in the eastward migra- 
tion movement and of the type cf countermeasures employed is furnished by 
documents to be found in various Swiss archives. They reflect actions and at- 
titudes encountered in many European countries, and they deal with problems 
which are typical of all emigration activities. 

The account which the Swiss documents give us begins in 1762; for, not- 
withstanding earlier Russian interest in European immigration, it was only 
during the reign of Catherine I that methodical efforts toward large-scale 
immigration were successfully undertaken. From the very beginning of her 
reign Catherine directed her attention to population problems. Aware of “the 
wide extent of Our realms” she issued a proclamation within four months of 
her coming to the throne inviting ell but Jews to come and settle in her lands,* 
and by 1765 the first traces of the activities of her agents in Switzerland wére 
apparent. 

The agents were cka-ged wita three different tasks, two of them impor- 
tant but affecting few people, the third one far-reaching in every respect. The 
first concerned the intrcdiction of educators into Russia. A Major General von 
Bülow,” about seventy wears old aad a scion of the prominent family in Meck- 
lenburg, was commissioned to engage “some ten widows and ladies of a cer- 

1Oct. 14, 1762, A. Jenay, “Leistungen und Schicksale der Russland-Schweizer,” Glarner 
Geschichte in Daten, UI (Glams, 1936), 219. 


2 Bailiff of Lausanne to the Council of Geneva, Aug. 25, 1765, Geneva, Staatsarchiv (Archives 
cantonales), P.H. 4888, vol. 237 (1765). 
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tain age” to go to Russja, accompanied by domestic servants, and to instruct 
young people of good families in French and other fields of learning.” The 
ladies had to possess good minds and good manners and were expected to be 
of Protestant faith; Orthodoxy was, indeed, not required of them, and 
Catholicism was considered undesirable since it was assumed to lead to 
superstition. They were given living quarters and bcard, clothing, two hun- 
dred rubles a year, and the help of two servants;* and were assured of time 
for leisure and recreation. Carriages for going to church were put at their dis- 
posal. After the fulfillment of their obligations they had the right to return to 
their home country. 

Búlow's undertaking assumed considerable importance, for the emigra- 
tion even of the few persons in. question® was stopped by the Swiss authori- 
ties. We need not attach too much value to a Russian condition that the serv- 
„ants be of “agreeable face, pure virgins, and, in due time, of fruitful body, to 
understand French and to be well inclined toward the Orthodox faith” and 
that, as a complaint of August 23, 1765, shows, Swiss authorities felt that the 
country was not able to spare sufficient young women fulfilling these re- 
quirements. But the problem of depopulation seemed to be an urgent one and 
the principles involved in Biilow’s action presently overshadowed the other- 
wise very limited extent of his work. When two ladies coming from Geneva 
passed through the territory of Bern, they were arrested and eventually, after 
some correspondence,® sent back to their home towns. Such procedure justly 
aroused the ire of Catherine’s agent, particularly because a tradition of long 
standing in Switzerland had generally made Swiss citizens the freest of all, 
and apparently the bailiff of Geneva had assured Búlow that everyone was 
his own master and “could go wherever he pleased and do whatever he 
wanted.”” But despite vigorous protests and insistence that Catherine, the 
empress, could expect better treatment from the Swiss, Bernese authorities 
remained firm in refusing an exit permit even to a few elderly widowed 
teachers. 

How important the issue became is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that 


3 They were first under the impression that they were to teach young ladies. Ibid. Later it de- 
veloped that they were to be governesses of the young nobility of Imperial House of the Cadet 
Corps. Bern, Staatsarchiv, Russlandbuch A. Cf. Ernst Wagner, “Bern vereitelt Russlandgángerei,” 
Berner Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Heimatkunde (1943). 

* The servants were to be hired at the wages of three rubles per month, one dress per year, 
and free board. If they behaved well, they received free return to their home in Switzerland after 
the expiration of their contract; otherwise they had to pay for the return trip themselves, If male 
lackeys, they were guaranteed four rubles per month, free board, and a suit per year, 

5 Búlow had engaged no more than four ladies and eight servants. Bern, Staatsarchiv, Russ- 
landbuch A. 

l $ Mayor of Bern to the Council of Geneva, Sept. 13, 1765, Geneva, Staatsarchiv, P.H. 4888, 
voi, 237. 
T Bülow to Councillors of Bern, Oct, 20, 1765, Bern, Staatsarchiv, Russlandbuch A. 
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Catherine’s prime minister, Caant Panin, took a personal hand in the mat- 
ter. He was aware of the fears of the western countries and their repeated ef- 
forts to prevent Russia from sharing in the achievements of the West. At 
about the same time tha: Biilcw was busy on his mission, another plan to 
secure Swiss skills fcr Russia miscarried. It concerned the engagement of a 
Geneva watchmaker and his jeurneymen, who were not permitted to depart 
for Russia lest indust-ial abilities be spread to the tsarist empire.* On October 
12, 1765, Panin there<ore dispatched a personal letter to the Bernese authori- 
ties.’ 

The letter compla ned of Svitzerland’s unwarranted lack of co-operation. 
While not denying that every country had the right to restrict emigration, 
Panin stressed the gein which every country could derive from the activity 
of those who left their homes fcr a limited time to return richer in experience 
as well as material possessions. At no time, he insisted, had Switzerland, whose. 
citizens could be found everyvkere, disregarded resulting advantages. How 
much less reason had it then to arrest persons engaged abroad not as artisans 
or workers but as instructors and educators. The perfection of education, in- 
compatible with national rival-y, constituted, as Panin emphasized, a com- 
mon concern for all aations. All were to gain by it; and the employment of 
Swiss citizens for education abroad did only honor and justice to the happy 
state of Swiss institutions. . 

Panin’s letter expressed convictions and sentiments which the enlightened 
West itself was begianing to preach. But not only did Panin sound his ap- 
peal in vain; he also kad the Cisappointment of witnessing the collapse of a 
third and far broade- sckeme which the Russian government sought to pro- 
mote simultaneously. It concerned the settlement of southern Russia by Swiss 
colonists. 

In the course of the year 1705 there appeared in various cantons this pub- 
lic announcement: 

Avis au public. 
Un Prince offrant a une personae pauvre et infortunée, qui ne possède qu'une 
miserable Chaumière, e? ne trouve atcun secours, ni auprès de ses Supérieurs, ni 
auprès de ses Parents du très-bon Terrein en Prés, Champs et Bois, avec une 
Maison d'Habitation, des Eestiauz et Tstenciles nécessaires pour son besoin, et cela 
héréditairement pour lui et les Siens; comme fair d présent SA MAJESTE L'IM- 
PERATRICE DE RUSSIE, suicant l'Imprimé ci-joint: Il west pas douteux que 


tout pauvre homme, inaigent et nécessiteux en état de travailler, n'accepte tel offre 
gracieux à bras ouvert. et avec la reconnoissance la plus respectueuse”? 


8 Georges Morel, Les Rapports économiques de la Suisse avec la Russie (Geneva, 1934), 


p. 87. 
2 Bern, Staatsarchiv, Russlardbuch 3. 
10 Geneva, Staatsarchi7. Copies alsc in Fern, Aarau, and various cantonal archives, 
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More detailed information was contained -n a long “Report and explana- 
tion of the advantages and benefits for the peopling of Catharinen-Lehn, or 
principality created according to Swiss tradition.” This report, distributed in 
both German and French, described the establishment of a settlement in the 
province of Astrakhan.** Between 50° and 52° latitude, in a climate similar 
to Lyon in France, with excellent communication lines to the Baltic Sea as 
well as to Persia, and in the midst of the b-ack earth region, with winter 
hardly noticeable for more than three months and the grass by the middle of 
April half a man’s height, a colony was to be founded near Saratov on the 
Volga. The soil was said to yield sixteenfold returns; late planted peas were 
supposed in 1765 to have brought a hundredfold harvest. Horses could be 
bought at five to six rubles, cows at four. Wheat, rye, beans, oats, hemp, 
grapes, mulberry trees, wild cherries, and even tobacco could be planted. 
Flowers of many kinds could be found on the meadows, fish abounded in 
the water, and fur-bearing animals were plentiful in the forests, affording 
the settler manifold opportunities. A “sweet life,” indeed, could be had there, 
ideal for the rearing of children and a haven for widows and orphans. 

To induce colonists, whether peasants or artisans, to settle in such pleas- 
ant surroundings, Catherine offered liberal land grants and sweeping guar- 
antees. Each colonist was entitled to a plot of ground ranging from ten to 
seventy-five dessiatines.'? Freedom of faith; freedom from taxation for thirty 
years; freedom to leave upon repayment of subsidies received; exemption 
from import duties on all goods brought along; permission to hold fairs with- 
out paying the customary dues; non-interest-tearing loans to defray traveling 
costs and first year expenses; gratuitous distribution of seed for the first win- 
ter and summer sowing and of working macerials and utensils; two horses, 
money for chickens, and cows, sheep, and pigs according to the number of the 
members of a household—all this was promised to him who would come. 

Recruiting centers for the new settlements were set up in Amsterdam, 
Utrecht, Hamburg, Lübeck, Cologne, and Frankfort. None was established in 
Switzerland, and the agents appointed by a Earon de Caneau de Beauregard 
de Brockhuysen, who directed their activities from Holland, soon found them- 
selves in grave trouble with the Swiss authorities. The chief figure among 
them was a Captain Francois Mottet from Murten, hired as a lieutenant 
colonel with a salary of 7,900 rubles and the promise of eight hundred arpens 
of land; another agent was a Captain Schncrff.** Their activities were soon 


13 Likewise a copy in the Geneva Staatsarchiv and in several others. 

12 A dessiatine being about 2.7 acres, this meant from 25 to 200 acres, 

18 Zurich, Staatsarchiv, Auswanderung nach Neu Fussland, 1765-66. According to Morel 
(p. 20), the agents who brought colonists to Russia were promised by Catherine three per cent of 
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interrupted by the Swiss authorities, who reacted violently to plans that could 
lure away some of their best, the5r most enterprising citizens. All public ad- 
vertising for emigration was prohibited and a great witch hunt began. Mottet 
himself was arrested in December, 1765, and his wife was confined to her 
house and forbidden to speak to anyone. Printers all over the country were 
warned not to work for tae Mottets under penalty of arrest. 

The colonization of the Volga district in Russia by Swiss citizens was 
thus badly hampered. Nc more than forty-three families, about 115 persons, 

-all of whom immediately became Russian subjects,** managed to evade the 
restrictions. By 1772 this rumber swelled to somewhat over one thousand, but 
even then the total rerrained far short of Catherine’s original expectations. 
Nine villages were founded and received Swiss names,** but the Swiss iden- 
tity of the immigrants -n these villages as well as in the whole district was 
soon lost, for like smal! Swiss groups of settlers in the American colonies, 
they were absorbed by the more numerous contingents of colonists from 
southern Germany. Almest all of them remained farmers and thus failed to 
establish any of the steel end iron works or tobacco factories contemplated by 
the Russian government. 

What ruined Catherine’s granciose A was not apathy on her part, but 
reluctance on the part of the western states to allow their citizens to avail 
themselves of Russia’s attractive o£ers and contribute their skills and energies 
to the growing power cf the tsars. Swiss authorities seldom failed to take a 
stand with regard to emigration questions. They had a long tradition and ex- 
perience, and their attitude, with regard not only to Russia but also to Amer- 
ica, is a subject well worthy of much further study. Despite difficult conditions 
at home the Swiss generally tried—at least up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century—to discourage rather than to further emigration, and in the course 
of the nineteenth century they contributed much valuable investigation, eval- 
uation, and discussion of population problems.** : 





the territories allotted to the ccionists, provided they also recruited a contingent of voluntary 
soldiers and formed regiments. 

14 Jacob Etterlin, Russland Schweizer und das Ende ihrer Wirksamkeit (Leipzig-Zurich, 
1938), p. 90. 

15 E, Zeugin, Prattler Auswenderer im Osten Europas (Pratteln, 1938), p. 12. 

16 The documentary evidence in Swiss archives is abundant. In 1495, for example, in the 
midst of an era when foreign mercenary serzice—a result of economic pressure—drained the man- 
power resources of the county. a law was passed prohibiting emigration from the country. 
Zurich, Staatsarchiv, Abschieds-Register 1494-98, B VIII, 82. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when great poverty again prampted many to leave their homes, another law was 
passed. This time it was persuasive rather than prohibitive; special warnings were voiced against 
settling in Catholic lands, lest souls—persuzded to give up their Protestant faith——fall in damna- 
tion. Significantly, the authoricies emphasized the need for definite practical steps for economic 
relief as the best measures to retain prospective emigrants. Zurich, Staatsarchiv, E I, 2, 1 and 2. 
As time went on, material corsiderations such as loss of feudal dues in case of emigration con- 
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Whatever the attitude of the Swiss authorities, the movement to settle Rus- 
sia with Swiss colonists was interrupted during the second part of Catherine's 
reign. The peculiar contradictions inherent in an essentially agricultural so- 
ciety, with its land hunger on the one hand and its shortage of farmers on 
the other, came to the fore and discouraged persistent further efforts. Soon, 
political considerations intensified the problem, for after the outbreak of the 
French Revolution in 1789 the tsarina withdrew her invitation in fear that 
Swiss immigrants would be carriers of the revolutionary virus. Emperor Paul 
followed her policy; and, even if he had sought to promote immigration, the 
ragged crowd of Russian soldiers which made its laborious way through 
Switzerland at the end of Suvorov's Italian campaign in 1799 would have con- 
stituted a poor advertisement for Russia. Not until 1803, when Alexander I, 
disciple of the Swiss Laharpe, was occupying the throne, do we find fresh 
efforts to attract Swiss colonists. 

On July 25 of that year, a proclamation was published in the tsar's name by 
one G. v. Escher, a Swiss with the rank of a colonel in the Russian service; 
all Swiss were once more invited to come and settle in the tsar's realms. New 
colonies were to be established in the region of the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, 
and in the mountainous regions of Tauria. The promises this time made to 
the settlers were based on the experiences during Catherine's reign. They in- 
cluded sixty dessiatines of land or as much as they needed for vineyards and 
other plantations; freedom of religion; 350 to 500 rubles cash advance per 
family* for the trip and a foothold in the new surroundings; exemption from 
import duties on all personal belongings; guarantee of their being settled to- 
gether in one district; exemption from military service; right to found fac- 
tories and engage in domestic and foreign trade; legal administration of their 
own, as long as it was in accordance with the criminal legislation of the land; 
free return to Switzerland, if so desired, including all property originally 
brought along; fifteen years” freedom from taxation; and exemption from 
quartering of soldiers. Swiss noblemen were to receive Russian noble rank, 
although their title to serfs was limited.** 

Again the Swiss authorities interfered. The enterprise was labeled a pri- 
vate speculation, Escher was denounced as unreliable, and unfavorable re- 


flicted more and more with growing humanitarian views, and often the prohibitions and warn- 
ings were not enforced by local organs. This, combined with frequent bad experiences of many 
emigrants, partly due to untrustworthy agents, led to an increasingly vacillating attitude on the 
part of the authorities, Basel, Staatsarchiv, Auswanderung A, passim. 

17 A family meant husband, wife, and small children, or two adult men, or four adult 
women. 
5 18 Bregenz, July 25, 1803, signed by G. v. Escher, Zurich, Staatsarchiv, K III, 338, 1, St. 1. 
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ports from many disappointed emigrants were spread.*® The needy, who were 
only too willing to accept the offer, received stern warnings. The canton of 
Zurich went so far as to prohibit emigration altogether, pointing out that with- 
out a certain amount cf funds and without certificates of good conduct no 
one could expect to be admitted to and prosper in Russia.” The canton of 
Aarau did not imitate Zurich; it even aided prospective emigrants in getting 
the necessary permits and certificates. But it demanded that unless the emi- 
grant relinquished all his prope-ty in the community (in der Gemeinde 
besitzenden Mittel) he was to renounce his Búrgerrecht, a provision which 
made return almost im>ossible.* Other cantons passed similar laws, and the 
crowning blow came when emigration's main proponent, Escher himself, was 
arrested. 

lt would be erronecus to believe that the Swiss authorities displayed in 
this matter a lack of a sense of responsibility. Conditions had changed con- 
siderably since Catherine's time. While the economic situation in Switzer- 
land, as opposed to 1765, made restrictive measures inadvisable, the needs of 
Russia had also changed, and the reception of colonists was not so cordial as 
before. Furthermore, Escher’s pramises exceeded what Russia in reality was 
willing to offer, and the tsars had become more selective. An edict issued in 
1804 decreed that Swiss criminels would under no circumstances be ad- 
mitted,” and another dlerified the regulations according to which colonists 
in Russia were to be rece-ved in the future.” 

These regulations ditered considerably from Catherine's invitation. Only 
good agriculturists and agricultural artisans but no artists or craftsmen were 


19 Fribourg, Oct. 2, 1803, Rundschreiben des Landamman, Basel, Staatsarchiv, Auswan- 
derung A, Allgemeines und Eiazelnes, 1801-18. 

20 Zurich, Staatsarchiv, Auswanderung, June, 1804. 

21 Aarau, Staatsarchiv, Ausvanderungon, 1 A, Na, 5, Mar. 19, 1804. The right to citizen- 
ship implied—and still does imply—that «ven after generations of life abroad Swiss citizens or 
their descendants could retura to their kome canton, take up residence there, and claim the 
benefits to which other citizers of the canzoa were entitled. This right has been of fundamental 
importance because it reduced the risks of emigration. It also furthered the settlement of Swiss 
in the United States despite acverse reports of many who returned from there, disappointed with 
the opportunities, unable to mzk= a living ia the new world, and full of complaints and denuncia- 
tions. This aspect has rarely beem treated br American historians; in view of its sociological inter- 
est and the abundant documertery material available, it may be well worthy of consideration. In 
more recent times, the Bérgerrecht again played an important role when after the Soviet revolu- 
tion hundreds of colonists decxled to return to the homes of their ancestors. 

22 Direktor von Muralt to the Justiz urd Polizei Kommission, Zurich, Staatsarchiv, K MI, 516, 
1-2, fol. 93. An interesting, very modern point of view with regard to criminals was taken by 
the police of Basel-Land in 1£83. They insisted that America was too strict with regard to emi- 
gration and paid tao much actention to the past of an immigrant instead of his physical and 
spiritual capacities. “Why shovld not a maa dependent at home upon support from his canton be 
able in America to make his living 2s well as others, why not a condemned man become in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere a useful member of human society?” Sept. 6, 1883, Liestal, Staatsarchiv Basel- 
landschaft, Auswanderungsakten A, Allgem. u. Einzelnes. 

23 Zurich, Staatsarchiv, K CI, 388, x, St. 1, Th. 1, No. 29. 
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to be admitted, since the latter, in the opinion of the Russian government, 
could not expect to make a satisfactory living. Refund of travel costs was no 
longer promised; on the contrary, every prospective immigrant was required 
to have at least three hundred imperial guilders of his own. A small subven- 
tion for sustenance after he had crossed the Russian frontier was the only 
help he could expect. Exemption from taxes was limited to ten years. Trade 
was permitted within Russia but no longer with foreign countries. As to own- 
ership of land, possession with full property rights was still guaranteed, but 
whoever met disappointment and wished to return was required to sell his 
land before leaving. Under the circumstances, it was suggested that some 
colonists come first to inspect the land and to report to other prospective im- 
migrants on what they had seen. As a whole, it can be said that in 1804 Rus- 
sia permitted, but did not encourage, colonization. 

As a result of the new regulations, a great number of impoverished emi- 
grants who had already settled their affairs at home and had proceeded to 
Constance, Ulm, Vienna, and other assembly centers, returned rather than risk 
the venture. They became a burden to their cantons** and thus provided a 
justification of the attitude their governments had initially taken. Others 
reached Hungary only to die there during the harsh winter. A small group 
reached an estate near Feodosia on the Black Sea, from which they moved 
in 1805 to a colony called Ziirichthal in the Crimea.?* Although one of Escher’s 
relatives, Friedrich Ludwig von Escher, wrote that colonists were well re- 
ceived and happy and that no good was served by the spreading of disparag- 
ing reports on Russia—“for where, in Europe, does one find milder views 
[ Gesinnungen], more magnanimous and more justice loving?”*°—facts re- 
veal that even in Ziirichthal conditions were adverse. The death rate remained 
exceedingly high, funds were lacking, many settlers proved unfit for the work, 
others were cheated by native Tartars and Turks. Only after 1822 did condi- 
tions steadily improve; the growing of wheat, vegetables, and grapes event- 
ually brought a fair degree of prosperity.” 

After the end of Escher’s activities we do not hear of new Swiss coloniza- 
tion efforts in Russia until the Napoleonic wars were over. All of Europe 
had suffered terribly from the destruction and disorganization brought about 


24 Cf. ibid., 514, 4, 71 and 515, 3, 85. 

25 Jakob Etterlin Adliswil, Die ehemaligen Schweizerkolonien in Russland (Bern, 1945), 
p. 52. Cf. Leo Weisz, “Glarner in Russland,” Neue Ziircher Zeitung, No. 1385 of July 24, 1932. 
In the same newspaper, Weisz published “Schweizer im Kaukasus,” (No. 1681 of Aug. 31, 1930) 
and “Schweizer in Taurien,” (No. 966 of May 21, 1931). 

26 July 20, 1804, Zurich, Staatsarchiv, Auswanderung 1804. 

27 Two reports (one of 1838?, the other of 1844) regarding the colony Ziirichthal in Bern, 
Bundesarchiv, Auswärtiges, Handelskonsulate “St, Petersburg.” 
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by Napoleon’s armies. The reconstruction of regions pillaged and devastated 
by the French took considerable time and was further delayed by unfavorable 
weather in the postwar years. A fearful period of hunger hit both Switzerland 
and southern Germany in 1816 and 1817. As a result, distress prevailed in 
many parts and necessarily led the poor to seek relief. In the prevailing 
romantic atmosphere many wild schemes to escape hardships found willing 
ears; one of the schemes was that of the Baroness von Kriidener, of Holy 
Alliance fame, who arrived in Switzerland in 1816 and proposed “to the 
faithful” emigration to -Łe Caucasus where, as she asserted, God had charged 
the tsar of Russia to set up a kingdom for them.” She actually sent her son- 
in-law, Baron Berckheim, to St. Fetersburg in order to further the plan, and 
eventually a small group of adherents found their way to Russia, where they 
settled in the neighborkood of TiJis.* 

Another movement, this one of greater importance, bore an official char- 
acter and was directed toward Poland. “Considering . . . that the establish- 
ment of industrious fozeigners could not but contribute to the progress of 
agriculture, manufacturirg, artisanship, and all kinds of useful industries,” ° 
Alexander I, in his capec.ty of king of Poland, published in 1816 an edict in- 
viting Swiss citizens to settle in ais realm. He promised to newcomers ex- 
emption for six years from all public burdens (impot public), from taxes, 
provided the land was carefully cultivated, and from import duties on goods 
brought along. If the colonist fulfilled all his obligations faithfully, he was 
guaranteed free return home afte- six years, although in this case his exemp- 
tion from taxation was revoked and he had to pay taxes in proportion to his 
profits. All had to observe the ex:sting passport regulations; Jews, however, 
were not admitted at all.** 

Notwithstanding rer.ewed warnings by Swiss authorities, many citizens 
were again taken in by the promises. They left and crossed the frontier into 
Baden, but there they fcund themselves once more confronted with often in- 
surmountable difficulties.’ For ir 1817 Alexander published another proc- 
lamation, which was intended tc clarify doubtful issues and thereby suc- 
ceeded only in destroying many hopes. It bears witness to the changes in Rus- 

28 Ernest John Knapton, The Lady of :he Holy Alliance (New York, 1939), p. 187. 

29 Ibid., p. 188. Cf, Leo Weisz, “Schweizer im Kaukasus.” The archives of the Basel Mis- 
sionary Society contain valuatle material cn Russia which has so far been exploited essentially 
in the field of religious history only. Cf. “Wilhelm Schlatter, Die Basler Mission (Basel, 1916); 
Anna Katterfeld, Felician vo2 Zaremba “Stuttgart, 1939); Carl Fr. Ledderhose, Leben und 
Wirken des Missionars Zaremta (Basel, 1832). Students of Russian social history can gather val- 
uable material from the same scurces if they use them for their specific pu-poses. 

80 Mar. 2, 1816, Zurich, Staazsarchiv, K Ii, 342, 1, 23. 

31 Special rules allowed Jews to secure transit visa through Poland. 


82 Bezirksamt Lórrach to Xanton Basel, Jan. 2, 1817, Basel, Staatsarchiv, Auswanderung A, 
Allgemeines und Einzelnes, 1801-18. 
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sia, showing the political, economic, and social stabilization achieved in the 
previous fifty years and the resulting gradual tightening of immigration leg- 
islation. It compares unfavorably not only with Catherine’s initial invitations 
but also with Alexander’s own proposals at the beginning of his reign. The 
new ukase laid special emphasis on strict adherence to passport regulations. 
Its demand for property qualifications to the extent of six hundred imperial 
guilders contrasts with Catherine’s assurances of subsidies for travel and the 
first year of sojourn and with the 1804 requirement of three hundred guild- 
ers.** Exemption from taxes was limited to six years instead of fifteen and ten 
respectively, and even this concession was made subject to the settler’s remain- 
ing at the same place for at least twice that time and paying dues for the 
second half. Whether for his benefit or supervision, he was put “under the 
special protection of the Commission de Vintérieur et de la police,” and only 
exemption from military service for himself and his children was main- 
tained.** 

Despite adverse conditions in Switzerland, this latest Russian edict failed 
to attract settlers and consequently made necessary a more generous, and more 
successful, offer promulgated three years later. Alexander's tutor Laharpe 
himself took a hand in sponsoring it, and Louis V. Tardent from Vevey put 
it into practice. Freedom of religion, exemption from military service, exemp- 
tion from taxes for ten years, free gifts of sixty dessiatines of land and six 
dessiatines of vineyards were promised, and free return after payment of all 
debts and three years of taxes was guaranteed. Colonists, whether agricul- 
turists, vineyard workers, or craftsmen, were allowed to establish factories and 
engage in trade. In spirit and content, the new offer thus resembled earlier 
invitations; a property requirement of three hundred rubles was, however, 
maintained.** 

The place chosen for the colony was Chabag in Bessarabia, near the mouth 
of the Dniester. Since it seemed particularly well suited for vineyards, the in- 
vitation was addressed primarily to the fellow citizens of Laharpe in the Swiss 
canton of Vaud, famous for its wines. Tardent himself inspected the region 
before engaging in the recruiting work.** 

As it turned out, this colony was no more successful than earlier ones. In 

33 If they had less than six hundred guilders they could get only a small estate sufficient to 


start a garden and have one cow. They had to make their living by hiring themselves out as day 
laborers, Those who had less than one hundred guilders could receive no land at all. “Bekannt- 


machung . + . für diejenigen die sich in Pohlen niederzulassen gedenken,” Bern, Bundesarchiv, 
Verhandlungen auswártiger Staaten mit den Bundesbehórden, Russland, No. 2174 (1814-24), 
fol. 125. 

34 Ibid, 


35 Etterlin, Russland Schweizer und das Ende ihrer Wirksamkeit, pp. 68 ff. 
38 Etterlin, Die ehemaligen Schweizerkolonien in Russland, p. 44. 
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July, 1822, some twenty-eight men left Switzerland and after a four months’ 
trip reached Chabag. Herd times were ahead; many died of fever, lack of 
care, or intemperance.” In the years 1826 to 1830, additional colonists came, 
and gradually the settlement was put on an economically sound basis. But it 
remained insignificant and the Russian government reneged on its promises. 
Land was not turned over to the individual settler as his personal property 
but was surrendered to the colony as a whole, with collective property rights 
and providing solely for the usus fructi. An oath of allegiance to the Russian 
tsar was demanded, whil= the settler was required to renounce his Swiss na- 
tionality.* In 1871, the colory carre under the laws of the Russian empire and 
in 1874 lost its privilege o= exempt.on from military service. This blow was all 
the harder since many members belonged to religious sects, such as the Men- 
nonites, who conscientiously objected to army training.” 

After 1822, no new project for Swiss immigration into Russia was devel- 
oped for some time. The lure of southern Russia was somewhat lost because 
of the disappointing experiences zt Chabag, and attention was gradually di- 
rected to other parts of the empire. Among them was Poland, which offered 
‘both agricultural and industrial opportunities. In view of the unsettled politi- 
cal situation there, the Russian gcvernment at first was not at all anxious to 
complicate matters by permitting the immigration of people from central 
and western Europe. In 1832 it flatly stated that Poland was in no need of man 
power, that the Russian government did not at all look for colonists, and 
that, if people came despite warnings, travel costs would not be refunded.* 
But later, after the Polish rebellioa of 1833 had been suppressed, a change of 
policy occurred, and in May rules were published according to which for- 
eigners were to be received who intended to settle in Poland.* 

In line with the general policies of Nicholas I, political reliability became 
the foremost consideration. Prosp2ctive immigrants were therefore required 
to present themselves first to Russia’s agents abroad who would examine 
them, and if finding them acceptable, give them the necessary permits, With 
special speed for agriculturists, passports were thereupon issued. Nevertheless, 


87 Cf. Report of April, 1843. Bern, Bucdesarchiv, Auswärtiges, Handelskonsulate Odessa, No. 
1977. According to the Swiss consal, the Germans, owing to their industry, were the most suc- 
cessful, and among them particularly the religious sects of Moravians and Mennonites. 

38 Sept. 22, 1874, Political Department of Swiss Federation to Basel Stadt. Basel, Stattsarchiv. 
Cf. Zeugin, pp. 12 and 135. 

38 One of the stipulztions for Chabag <clonists read: “Chacun des membres de la commune 
est tenu d'avoir un psaume et an cotechisne pour chacun de ses enfants, plus une bible et une 
carabine pour sa famille.” Zeugir, p. 30. 

40 Apr. 18, 1832, Bern, Staatsarchiv, Manual des diplomat, Departement No. 1, p. 268. 

41 Apr. 28 to May 10, 1833, Bern, Euadesarchiv, Verhandlungen auswartiger Staaten mit 
den Bundesbehörden, No. 2176 (1833~48). fols. 4—7. The edict was communicated to the various 
cantons under “26 Heumonat 1334,” cf. Aarau, Staatsarchiv, Russland, AA No, r. 
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upon arrival in Warsaw and before proceeding to his place of destination the 
immigrant had to present himself again to the authorities. 

As to the conditions under which he could settle, he was warned that he 
should not expect special privileges, nor believe assurances of recruiting agents 
except in so far as they referred to exemption from import duties on personal 
belongings brought along. Neither would refund of traveling costs be granted 
nor land be made available unless all costs were defrayed by the settler. Yet, 
certain advantages were still to be gained. They included exemption from 
military service for the immigrant himself and his children and the issuance 
of passports for his return journey, provided he fulfilled all his public and 
private obligations. Exemption from taxation was fixed at six years, or at 
twelve years if the cultivated soil needed improvement. The property require- 
ments for those who wanted peasant estates were fixed at four hundred 
Rhenish guilders. Jews remained subject to the restrictions according to the 
fundamental law of March 2, 1816. 

A few years later, another edict regarding immigration into Poland was 
published, this one referring to industrial workers in the mines.*? The provi- 
sions were surprisingly enlightened. The immigrant laborer was exempted 
from military service and personal taxes. He received a house built for him and 
land for a garden which he could amortize at a low rate. Upon leaving he 
could sell his home, but only to other workers in the same factory. His work- 
ing hours were fixed beforehand (although they still amounted to twelve), 
and so was his salary. He received health insurance to the extent of one half 
of his wages and free care in the mine sanitarium for himself and also for the 
members of his family. Both life and accident insurance were provided for, 
paying, when due, from one sixth to one half of his wages; in case of death, 
one half of his salary was to be paid to his widow. After ten years of service 
he was entitled to a pension. His children were guaranteed free education 
in elementary schools. Return to his fatherland at any time was promised, 
provided that he lived up to his obligations, and advances for the costs of 
traveling were granted. 

The edict is of unusual interest as it reveals an awareness and under- 
standing of social problems generally associated by historians only with a 
much later period, and even then rather with Germany, England, and the 
Scandinavian countries than with Russia. Few, if any, textbooks, either in 
economic or in Russian history, mention the remarkable modernism of its 
stipulations. 

42 “Bekanntmachung über Vergünstigungen fiir ausländische Berg und Hiittenarbeiter im 


Königreich Polen. 1837,” Bern, Bundesarchiv, Verhandlungen auswártiger Staaten mit den 
Bundesbehórden, No. 2176 (1833-48), fols. 51-53. 
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Inasmuch as the cffer came at a time when industrialization all over Eu- 
rope, including Switzerland, created grave economic distress for part of the 
population and wher. the United States, with her wider opportunities and 
liberal political institations, beckoned to the destitute, the Swiss authorities 
felt compelled to review their stand with regard to emigration. Their con- 
clusions differed with each separate canton and were probably consciously or 
unconsciously determired by economic forces dependent upon local factors. 
Yet, by 1840 the need for a gexeral directive was clearly recognized,“ and, 
after careful studies ia various parts, thirteen cantons sent delegates to a con- 
ference on emigratior in October, 1846. As the minutes of this conference— 
concerned with emigretion in general, but thinking in terms of America 
rather than of Russia**—surprisingly show, the view still prevailed that emi- 
gration was neither to be suppcrted nor to be facilitated. It was argued that 
if a prospective emigrant possessed financial or spiritual resources, his coun- 
try stood to lose a valuable man; and if he did not possess these qualities, he 
was likely not to prosper abroad either. The majority insisted that the diligent 
worker could make a living at home as well as abroad; and no money should 
be spent on those who left their country and thus avoided fulfilling their duties 
as citizens. 

The shortsighted pcsition taken at the conference could not prevail for 
long. The most vigorous protest came some years later from the canton of 
Aargau, which, because cf the particular economic stress under which its 
population suffered, was generally inclined to more liberal views. It was 
stated that the support and protection of emigration was one of the definite 
tasks of a state, whether it was poverty or wanderlust that induced a man to 
seek a new home. True to the Lberal tradition of the day, it was added that 
it was not within the competence of a state to interfere in the “free will of 
the independent citizea. whose decision is not bound by any lawful cause.” ** 

The controversy afected emigration to Russia to a small degree only, for 
on the one hand the eyes of the Swiss desirous of improving their lot were 
generally turned toward America, and on the other hand Russia under 
Nicholas I continued “ts reluctance to admit western immigrants with their 
dangerous social ideas. The number of Swiss colonies in Russia thus re- 
mained unchanged anc the total of the settlers in the various regions amounted 
at each of the larger p.aces to several hundred, and seldom reached the thou- 


43 The arbitrariness in Eandling emizration permits is exemplified by a report of March 22, 
1832, according to which tie gevernor in Thun (canton Bern) refused to issue passports for 
emigrants to Russia. Bern, Staatserchiv, Manual des diplomat, Departement, No, 1, p. 222. 

44 “8, Herbstmonat 1849,” Basel, Stcatsarchiv, Auswanderung A, 1819-47. 

46 Aargau to the Grosser Rat, May 17, 1854, Basel, Staatsarchiv, Auswanderung A, 1854-63. 
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sand mark.** Those colonists who had arrived in the early period and had 
overcome the initial hardships had mostly prospered, but at least up to 1861 
their example offered little inducement for others to imitate them. Only the 
radical changes which occurred in the tsarist empire after 1861 following the 
emancipation of the serfs renewed interest in emigration to Russia. But by 
then, state domains were no longer available and private enterprises now filled 
the place of state sponsorship. 

An example of adaptation to the new conditions is furnished by an en- 
terprise directed by a Captain Johann Michel from Béningen, who in 1862 
promoted the establishment of a new Swiss colony.“ Michel made arrange- 
ments with a private landowner, who offered to put land on the banks of the 
river Chadagosh in the government of Novgorod, about four hundred kilo- 
meters from St. Petersburg, at the disposal of the colonists. The settlement 
was to start with ten families of eight to ten persons each, of which at least 
three had to be male and capable of work. Probably because of the recommen- 
dation of Michel, preference was given to people from the canton of Bern. 

The terms offered were remarkably generous. The colonists were to re- 
ceive as free gifts a church, a cemetery, forty dessiatines of forest, a bath house, 
a bakery, and a well. In addition, each family could get sixteen dessiatines of 
tillable land.and ten dessiatines of forest, for a period of six years free of all 
fees. A house in Bernese chalet style and a barn were to be erected for each 
and could be rented for ninety-nine years. Hunting and fishing were per- 
mitted, state taxes were paid by the owner, and cash advances up to two 
hundred rubles could be secured. In exchange, the newcomers had to make 
interest and amortization payments on the investments of the owner; from 
the sixth year on, a certain rent was added, which, up to the twentieth year, 
could be annually increased. However, beginning with the fourteenth year, 
the colonist had the right to purchase his land. 

On the basis of private arrangements, other offers followed. One of them 
was that of Fieldmarshal Prince Bariatinsky, who offered in 1878 to put his 
estate of 40,000 dessiatines at the disposal of immigrants, to let them rent it 
for ninety-nine years and to charge for the first ten years one franc per des- 


siatine yearly, and more thereafter, in proportion to actual returns from the 
land.* 


46 In April, 1843, the Swiss colony at Odessa, for example, numbered 150 to 200 persons. 
Bern, Bundesarchiv, Auswártige Handelskonsulate, No. 1977. According to Morel (p. 15), there 
were about 1,670 Swiss residents in Russia in 1850, and 5,902 in 1897; between 1828 and 1915, 
about 7,000 Swiss emigrated to Russia. Ibid., p. 17. 

47 Bern, Bundesarchiv, Auswanderung Russland, 1862. Further references to Michel's plans 
can be found in Bern, Staatsarchiv, Missiven-Buch, No. 43, pp. 315 and 449, under Apr, 24, 1863. 

#8 Oct, 1, 1878, Bern, Bundesarchiv, Auswanderung Russland, 1878, 
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After the hundred years of Swiss colonization in Russia we thus find the 
basis of the whole emigration movement to Russia completely reversed. At 
the beginning, Russia had been desirous of receiving colonists and Switzer- 
land adverse to letting them depart; at the end, the Swiss would have been 
happy to see as many as possible leave for more promising lands, if only Rus- 
sia had still been as anxious to open her gates. In 1765, the mest attractive of- 
fers were made to scientists, educators, artisans, and peasants; in 1878, aside 
from individual immigration, essentially only agriculturists could settle in 
Russia, and even then, coly if they fulfilled passport regulations designed for 
keeping them out rather than for admitting them.*” When Catherine came to 
the throne, concentratzd, state-d.rected efforts sought, through generous of- 
fers, to turn deserts into prosperous habitable lands; under Alexander II, 
laissez-faire ideology envisioned the same objectives, subject, though, to the 
economic aims of private enterprise and in proportion to its narrower scope. 

In its various stage:, this development has been traced here with the help 
of two types of documents, one embodying the ever-varying conditions of- 
fered by Russia to prospzctive immigrants, the other showing reactions to the 
Russian appeals in the country to which they were addressed. Once the ma- 
terial has been assemb:ed, studies, evaluations, and comparisons become pos- 
sible which add to our xnowledze of an important phase in the building of 
the Russian nation anc throw light on general problems involved in all large 
migration movements. l 
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49 Passport questions, i... the ques-ions of admittance of foreigners, are in themselves 
worthy of more scrutiny, Aa entire volume dealing with them may be found in Basel, Staats- 
archiv, Niederlassung R 12, Fasse nach Russland. Cf. Bern, Bundesarchiv, Auswärtiges, Han- 
delskonsulate, where an interesting description of the difficulties is given from Moscow under 
Oct. 16, 1843. Also the mig-ation of ind_viduals was severely hampered by regulations; but this 
type of migration—importan: Zor Switzerland and Russia with regard to officers, scientists, peas- 
ants, merchants, artisans, industrizlists, Cheese makers, etc.—calls for separate treatment in con- 
nection with the “Westerniza-icn” of Russia. 
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LES POLITIQUES D’EXPANSION IMPERIALISTE. Introduction by Pierre 
Renouvin. [Colonies et Empires: Collection internationale de Documentation 
coloniale. Première série: Études coloniales, 5.] (Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1949. Pp. 255. 360 fr.) 


Tuts new volume of the series “Colonies et Empires” consists of studies, by 
various historians, of five representative statesmen of the age of imperialism. C. A. 
Julien writes of Jules Ferry; J. Bruhat of Leopold II; G. Bourgin of Francesco 
Crispi; M. Crouzet of Joseph Chamberlain; and P. Renouvin of Theodore Roose- 
velt. The names of these scholars are alone sufficient to guarantee the quality of 
the writing. It may be said without reserve that these five essays are exemplars of 
sound, compact, and well-written historical analysis. They are entirely abreast of 
our present knowledge, and the bibliographies appended to each are perfectly up 
to date. In matters of form one might, if it were worth while, object to the typo- 
graphical errors, so usual in French books. A more serious criticism is the lack of 
any map material. It stands to reason that in reviewing the policy of these states- 
men all sorts of outlandish places must be mentioned—in Indochina, in the Congo, 
in Eritrea and Ethiopia, and in South Africa. No one, even the expert, can be ex- 
pected to carry these places in his head or to have them in his mind’s eye. How 
the poor student is to deal with them, without good maps at hand, is a question 
that defies an answer. 

In the introduction to the volume, Professor Renouvin explains its purpose to 
be to study the work of these five statesmen, to examine their motives, and to 
compare their methods. He explains further that, since the relation of these colonial 
questions to general international affairs is well known, little emphasis is placed on 
that aspect. Rather, the domestic problems of these political leaders, thus far all 
too commonly neglected, are especially stressed. 

So far, so good. But as a matter of fact, the book, for all its intrinsic merits, 
falls short of the program outlined. The treatment of the domestic factors, for 
example, does not go beyond constant reference to parliamentary situations. There 
is nowhere any real effort made to analyze the popular reaction or to explain it, 
As for comparisons, they appear only in Professor Renouvin’s introduction, where 
the point is made that all five of the statesmen in question were concerned to satisfy 
national economic needs, to acquire naval bases, and to enhance the prestige of 
their respective countries. As against these vague and exceedingly general similari- 
ties one could list an imposing number of differences. Leopold’s problems bore little 
resemblance to those of Roosevelt; those of Crispi, little to Chamberlain’s. In short, 
we have here five splendid chapters, without much cement to hold them together. 
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The most striking fact that emezges from the volume is that none of these 
famous imperialists had any real doctrine or any very profound plan. Even Leo- 
pold, thirsty for personal power and determined at an early age to acquire colonies, 
thought originally about China and settled on the Congo for opportunistic rea- 
sons. The others were even more at the mercy of circumstances. Some began as 
opponents of expansion and became converted when they saw the political possi- 
bilities. Those, like Ferry, who theorized, did so after the event rather than before. 
The reader is left, then, in complete confusion as to what the noise was all about. 
Certainly this book does nozhing to furtker the solution of that fascinating prob- 
lem of recent history, the phenomenal outburst of expansionism in the late nine- 
teenth century. What started the ball rolling and why all the major powers, al- 
most without exception, felt impelled to join in the imperial scramble, continues 
to remain a mystery. Marxist doctrire on the subject has been elaborated and re- 
fined to a high degree, but it appears to satisfy only the initiated. Others have 
made suggestions, even brilliant ones, yet an acceptable explanation of modern 
imperialism is still outstanding, Under tke circumstances one can hardly help re- 
gretting that the able writes of this boox did not, instead of restating the facts, 
attempt something in the way of a broader and deeper synthesis. 
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THE ORIGINS OF MODERN CONSTITUTIONALISM. By Francis D. 
Wormuth. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1949. Pp. x, 243. $3.00.) 


This study of political theories aad constitutional principles, from ancient 
Athens to Fair Deal Washington, combires the historical with the political-scien- 
tific method. The scientific is used in the first five chapters, which analyze Graeco- 
Roman concepts of law and government and describe the popping-up, in various 
writings between the seconc and seventeenth centuries, of the doctrine of mixed 
monarchy. They afford a background for the second section of the book, “The 
Cromwellian Constitutions,” containing the substance of Mr. Wormuth’s re- 
searches. This, the historical part, points out with an admirable simplicity the con- 
nections between political theories, the practice of politics, and the revolutionary 
constitutions. Mr. Wormuth pins down ephemeral schemes of government to the 
historical motivation which zave them a momentary currency or to constitutional 
principles which subsequently became prominent in England or America. 

Right here, however, doubts arise about the validity of several deductions. 
After soundly documenting the muddy genesis, 1640-1660, of notions about “the 
separation of powers,” Mr. Wormuth zorcludes that “the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers was thereafter [1660] an accepted principle of constitutional law” 
(p. 72). Even if “constitutional” law had existed in England between 1660 and 
1688, the designation of this doctrine as a principle in law, as against political 
theory, would seem extravagant. The British cabinet still executes and legislates, 
and the House of Lords both makes laws and judges cases. Further on (chapter 
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xx), Mr. Wormuth admits that “the Cromwellian analysis of powers into legisla- 
tive and executive was somewhat eclipsed” from 1660 to 1689. Then “the Crom- 
wellian ideas . . . were restored to full authority”—but, we may add, only in “a 
large number of Whig pamphlets” (p. 191). Misty as constitutional law has been, 
it is hardly synonymous with political theory, and the absence of the very phrase, 
“separation of powers,” in Mr. Wormuth’s Cromwellian quotations suggests that 
men were not then conscious of it as an “accepted principle.” A big gap exists be- 
tween political theories, no matter how widespread, and applied principles of gov- 
ernment, a gap which may be bridged only when a fundamental rule receives legal, 
or at least political, recognition or is sanctioned by continued usage. 

Seven final chapters resume the scientific method—the quoting of English and 
American writers from 1649 to 1948 out of their historical settings and societal 
contexts. Montesquieu, Blackstone, and Adam Smith are teamed up with James 
Otis, John Marshall, and Daniel Webster, whose opinions are supplemented with 
those of Holmes and Stone, Lippmann and Hayek. Such a variety of views re- 
quires a comprehensive definition of constitutionalism, and for this purpose Mr. 
Wormuth is content to use Alexander Hamilton’s casual phrase, “auxiliary pre- 
cautions” (p. 3). A more concrete concept of constitutionalism might be derived 
from actual political practices and principles of law recognized in English courts, 
including parliament. Many of us were once taught, and some of us still believe, 
that the origins of modern constitutionalism go back before the English Civil Wars 
and may be found not just in political theory but also among the rules of political 
procedure, rules embedded in medieval law and custom. After all, Plantagenets 
as well as Puritans and Athenians had a part in forging principles which go to 
make up Anglo-American constitutionalism—governance through political pro- 
cesses recognized as duly lawful. 


Yale University Wituam H. DUNHAM, jr. 


LEGAL PHILOSOPHY FROM PLATO TO HEGEL. By Huntington Cairns. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 583. $7.50.) 


For a full appraisal of the virtues and accomplishments of the present volume 
a clear understanding of its scope and goal is indispensable. The publication of this 
book constitutes the third stage in the performance of a formidable task which the 
noted author has undertaken, namely, to “construct the foundation of a theory of 
law which is the necessary antecedent of a possible jurisprudence” (p. ix). The 
first two steps were his Law and the Social Sciences (1935) and The Theory of 
Legal Science (1941). The fourth and concluding phase will be the issuance of 
a further volume to be entitled “The Elements of Legal Theory.” 

Jurisprudence is to Cairns a science devoted to “the study of human behavior 
as a function of disorder” (Theory of Legal Science, pp. 1, 93). In the formation 
of a general theory of law legal philosophy plays a conspicuous part, and legal phi- 
losophy forms therefore an important branch of jurisprudence. Naturally, the 
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problem arises whether general or, as Cairns terms it, “protessional” philosophy has 
contributed to the fundamental truths to be established by jurisprudence as a 
science. The author makes i: clear that at present there is “no way of ascertaining 
what are the fundamental truths in jurisprudence” and that “it may turn out in 
the end that philosophy has taught us nothing about law” (pp. 557, 565). Never- 
theless, in order ta test the Zundamental character of the results arrived at by the 
‘professional philosophers it is necessary to inquire what their principal conclusions 
about law consist of. Thus, sandwiched in between two thought-provoking chap- 
ters entitled “Philosophy as Jurisprudence” and “Jurisprudence as Philosophy” we 
find a careful, though relatively compact, analysis of the legal philosophies of the 
professional philosophers wto speculated about law as part of their comprehensive 
philosophical systems: Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Aquinas, Francis Bacon, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Hume, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. 

- Considering the purpose and the scope of Cairns’s inquiry, it is not surprising 
that the author warns in the preface that he did not write a history of legal philoso- 
phy. Even less did he present a history of the impact which the various philosophi- 
cal systems had on contemporary and subsequent legal thought. While the writer 
attempts occasionally to give specific examples of such influence, he generally ac- 
cepts as foregone conclusior: that such relationship exists. Of course, a reader in- 
terested in the history of ideas and thought in general and of legal theories in par- 
ticular will feel a twinge of regret about this perfectly justifiable self-limitation of 
the author. 

Thus, to those who are not interested in jurisprudence as such, the author gives 
a carefully considered, modern, and extremely well-written exposition and analysis 
of the legal theories of some of the principal philosophical systems. And that con- 
stitutes undoubtedly the principal and indisputable general value of the work. To 
those who are specifically interested in the broad aspects of juristic theory, the 
author gives much more. “Professional” legal historians, such as the reviewer, 
however, may feel a little m.sled by the title and therefore somewhat disappointed. 


University of Minnesota STEFAN A, RIESENFELD 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: A MID-WAY ACCOUNT OF THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD. By Hans Kohn. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. 
ix, 242. $2.50.) 


Proressor Kohn offers Zourteen essays to strike a balance sheet of the twen- 
tieth century at its midpoint. His concluding note of optimism is largely dispelled 
by his earlier arguments. This reviewer so often agrees with the earlier arguments 
that critical evaluation is dizicult. But the book is not “all of a piece,” being con- 
structed of new as well as previously published material. The first half of the book 
will interest historians while the last, retracing well-known liberal views of the 
1940’s, seems pointed toward the nonspecialist. 

A tract for the times, the book is replete with pronouncements and exhorta- 
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tions. Professor Kohn's predilections are clear: individualism and rationalism. At 
times the essays are more of a defense of the nineteenth century (John Stuart 
Mill’s) than an analysis of the twentieth. Hence, though he states that the chal- 
lenge to the West is more from within than without, he does not tear away the cur- 
tain from some major maladjustments, as the economic and psychological insecurity 
resulting from depression, which have forced too many men away from these 
ideals, Disliking, as liberal intellectuals do, all forms of totalitarianism, racism, and 
the murkier aspects of romanticism, he may permit his ideals to color his judgment 
of western nations. Thus he admires British imperialism and asserts that the 
United States under Theodore Roosevelt was fighting for security. Thus he may 
too often see recent history in terms of jet black and lily white. 

Europe’s last fifty years may perhaps best be seen as a series of multiple and 
continuing crises. If this be true Professor Kohn is right when he studs his narra- 
tive with terms like “turning points” and “completely,” or when he writes that 
“The year 1848 witnessed . . . the rise of the proletariat.” Historical events may 
be seen as “turning points” in sharp ideological conflicts. Yet they are nearly al- 
ways long in preparation, can sometimes be viewed outside of the context of strug- 
gle, and, except for dialectic, are seldom identifiable as “turning points.” 

Professor Kohn’s insights are so provocative that they here warrant more of 
that historical perspective of which he elsewhere shows himself a master when 
cutting pathways through the paper forests surrounding the subject of national- 
ism. There is hardly a page in this book where historians will not dissent to gen- 
eralizations which might be accepted were they less abruptly stated. 

One minor point. Professor Kohn’s notes are not uniform. Often they are 
meaty; for some conclusions and quotations several sources are cited when only one 
can be exact; for others there are no citations and hence the curious student cannot 
conveniently examine the voluminous reading they must represent. 


University of Arkansas Boyp C. SHAFER 


THE ALCHEMISTS: FOUNDERS OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. By F. Sher- 
wood Taylor, Curator of the Museum of the History of Science, Oxford. (New 
York: Henry Schuman. 1949. Pp. x, 246. $4.00.) 


Tuts book will provide a rare pleasure to readers interested in its topic and a 
special delight to those who are acquainted with the modern literature on alchemy, 
from its beginning in the nineteenth century with H. Kopp and P. E. M. Berthelot 
up to our time. Here, to the knowledge of this reviewer for the first time, the 
seemingly impossible has been achieved: the illumination, not only for the initiated 
but also for the intelligent layman, of that mysterious mixture of experiment and 
symbolism, of fact and fiction, of belief and fraud which is called alchemy. 

In fifteen well-organized chapters the author gives an excellent account of the 
development of the “art and mystery” to which his book is devoted, bravely facing 
all major problems and presenting explanations and interpretations which carry 
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. the full power of well-baszd argumeatation. One can hardly deny the general con- 
clusions of the author even where -he initiated misses the one or the other ref- 
erence, for instance to Max Wellmenn's Die Physika des Bolos Demokritos und 
des Magier Anaxilaos ars Lerissa (Berlin, 1928), the main source of the alchemis- 
tic writings ascribed to “Democritos” and of the recipes of the Papyri Holmiensis 
and Leidensis and of some of the mysterious female alchemist, “Maria,” and to the 
statements in Ruska's Tabula Smaragdina (Heidelberg, 1926) concerning Apol- 
lonios of Tyana, the Balinés cf the Arabs. 

This reviewer, who was a student of E. O. von Lippmann, the author of the 
most compendious (and most learned) book on the origin and development of 
alchemy, and had the privilege of pe-sonally discussing the more recent findings of 
Paul Kraus and Julius Ruska with their authors during the period of the classic 
investigations of the Jabir problem, was especially pleased to note that Dr. Taylor 
has accepted the Kraus-Ruska statements as to the time of origin (ninth or, ac- 
cording to Ruska, even early tenth century) and the authorship (members of an 
Islamitic religious-philos>phizal sect) of the Arabian Jabir manuscripts. 

In striking contrast zo the so-calied “popular” writers on alchemy, the’ author 
does not tell the often repeated stories ¿bout the fakes and charlatans who tried to 
cheat the gold-hungry poten-ates ai their times. Although he is very entertaining, 
his aim is to inform. Hence he quotes from alchemistic writings that have come 
down to us from differen: periods, mterpreting them in the light of their time of 
origin and of the generel ideas of “elckemy.” Referring to C. G. Jung’s statement 
(Psychologie und Alchimie, Zurich, 1944) that the alchemists, in studying matter 
symbolically, were also symbolizing their own mental content, he remarks that “to 
treat them as psychological material is zo miss their real significance, which is the 
expression of the perfecting of matter in terms of human experience.” It is this 
“real significance” of the alchemists, hence of alchemy, which Taylor throughout 
his book has tried to extract from th= confusing wealth of material. In the opinion 
of this reviewer he has succeeded. 

Excellent is the discussion of the part played by alchemy in the development 
of modern chemistry. Tais reviewer refrains from quoting, because the respective 
chapters (“From Alchemz to Chemistry” and “The Relation of Alchemy to Sci- 
ence”) should be read bw all those interested. , 


University of Wisconsin GEORGE Urpane 


Anciert and Medieval History 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT DURA-EUROPOS, CONDUCTED BY YALE 
UNIVERSITY AND THE FEENCH ACADEMY OF INSCRIPTIONS 
AND LETTERS. Edkec by M. I. Rostovtzeff, et al. Final Report IV: Part I, 
Fascicle 2, THE GREEK AND ROMAN POTTERY. By Dorothy Hannah 
Cox. Part IV, Fascicl= 1, THE BRONZE OBJECTS. By Teresa G. Frisch and 
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N. P. Toll. Final Report VI, THE COINS. By A. R. Bellinger. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. 26, plates; viii, 68, plates; viii, 214, plates. $1.00, 
$2.00, $5.00.) 


Here are three final reports of the excavations at Dura-Europos (Europos is 
the official name). Since the city was not settled until about 300 B.c. no good Greek 
vases were found as at Olynthus. There are few whole pots, and the black and red 
glazed sherds are fragments of common shapes. There are undecorated shapes 
which are akin to Olynthian types and show that the early character of the colony 
was predominantly Macedonian. Unfortunately Olynthus XIII had not yet ap- 
peared, but Miss Cox draws parallels from Olynthus V. Nos. 56-57 have proto- 
types at Olynthus. Pottery throws light on economic history and the Dura pottery 
proves that it was a prosperous city at first; and by the late third century, with 
local ware instead of so much imported ware, it had less vigorous trade relations. 
There was an economic revival in the second century and trade became active 
again under Antiochus IV. After the Parthian conquest in 113 B.c. there are few 
imports of Pergamene or Roman sigillata but in the local Parthian pottery is seen 
the influence of Roman Pergamene. There is hardly a break with the Parthian 
tradition for three centuries when copies of non-Parthian ware began to be made. 
At least part of Dura was distinctly Roman before Dura was captured, about 256 
A.D. No use seems to have been made of the Corpus Vasorum or of Comfort’s many 
articles on similar wares. On page 14, Charis and Onesa (the sigma is square not 
lunar) are not potters’ names. Charis, like Chara on a gem in the Metropolitan, as 
in Pindar, Ruskin, Arnold, and Pater, means “delight” or charm or a souvenir like 
doron which is often wrongly taken by Waage, Iliffe, et al., to be a potter's name 
(cf. Buckler-Robinson, Sardis, VII, 1. p. 164; Inschriften von Priene, 355, 11 n; 
Olynthus X, 148-49). Onesa should be read Onesai, “may it benefit you,” like 
ep'agathó, etc., “to your good.” 

As in the case of the pots, there are no bronzes of great interest or beauty as at 
Olynthus, Olympia, and Delphi. The ninety-five pierced pieces and the thirty-four 
enameled pieces are mostly ordinary phalarai, disks, bridle pieces, strap ornaments, 
razor handles, enameled lockets. There are 168 fibulae of very many types. The 
material is not extensive enough for chronological distinctions, but all in all the 
bronze ornaments show a full acquaintance with the Roman provincial bronze 
style of the Middle Roman period. Most are importations. None shows, as in the 
pottery, an individual local artistic development. They were found all over Dura 
but with a certain concentration in the Roman military campus area and in the 
Agora, part of the outfit of the Roman force of occupation, dating between the 
second half of the second century and the first half of the third century like those 
from the German limes. Many were brought to Dura by Roman soldiers, but 
there was certainly some regular supply through trading channels or routes of trade 
supplying military posts with exclusive soldier equipment. The many fibulae also 
show the standardized taste of the Roman legions, with little regard for local manu- 
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factures. Much use has been made of Blinkenberg, but for earlier types (especially 
nos. 17, 33, 156) an acquaintance with Olynthus X would have been valuable. 

The volume on coins is more ambitious and important, bound in cloth, not 
paper, with an index which is lack:ng in the other volumes. Professor Bellinger 
has given us a most scholarly and accurate account of the 14,017 coins found (al- 
most 9,000 civic or provincial issues, the majority of all the coins from the third 
century A.D.), of the hcards, dencocinations, countermarks, and symbols, with a 
chapter on the currency of Dura. The earliest coin is a badly battered Persian siglos 
of the fifth century 3.c., dropped by some traveler, long before Dura was settled. 
There are four coins oz Alexander, one plated, from the mints of Tarsus and 
Phoenicia, also dating before the founding of Dura, but of course still in use after 
300 B.c. as the main medium of exchange in Asia Minor. There is one of Lysi- 
machus, one of Attalus :, but most are Seleucid or Parthian coins from 300 B.C. to 
the Antoniniani of Valerian (256 a.p.). Dura struck no coins, except for a few years 
under Antiochus I, when it produced three types previously unknown, and per- 
haps for a time under tke Parthians. Its normal currency.was the product of other 
mints, but there are no coins of Mithradates II. Most of the coins are of known 
types, but there are twen-y-six autonomous pieces of Tyre dated 99-98 3.c. of a 
type of which there is on_y one specimen in the British Museum. That the Parthians 
took Dura in 113 s.c. sezms to he substantiated by the coins, though Cumont 
thought Parthian contro! was not assured until the end of the second century. The 
most important numismatic fact of the Seleucid period is that Dura normally got 
her money from Antioca, though oz course a small number of coins came from 
other mints. “The orientation of Dura in monetary matters is clear.” The occupa- 
tion under Trajan (115-117 A.D.) and the return of the Romans in 165 and the 
final destruction in 256 4.p. are historical facts attested by the coins. Professor 
Bellinger’s keen analysis assigns Hoard I to a soldier, Hoard II to a shopkeeper. 
There is no space to teli of other important historical and political evidence pro- 
duced by these coins, but every student of Roman history and of numismatics will 
welcome this scholarly ard original contribution. 


University of Mississippi Davin M. RosinsoN 


PARTY POLITICS IN THE AGE OF CAESAR. By Lily Ross Taylor. [Sather 
Classical Lectures, Volume XX11.] (Berkeley: University of California Press, 


1949. Pp. viii, 255. $350.) 


In 1937 a German, Anton von Premerstein (“Vom Werden u. Wesen des 
Prinzipats”), and in 1934 an Englishman, Ronald Syme (The Roman Revolution) 
both attempted to interpret the fall cf the Roman republic in the light of the rise 
of National Socialism. This new approach rested upon the solid and meticulous 
foundation of prosopog-aphical research laid by Gelzer’s Nodilitdt, Miinzer’s 
Adelsparteien, and the more recent studies of these two scholars, and Groag, Stein, 
and Strasburger in PIR, 2-W, and elsewhere. Dr. Taylor’s book presents this point 
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of view to an American audience. In it, she maintains the prestige of the Sather 
Lectureship and the traditions of classical scholarship. This is not small praise, and 
in the spirit of these same traditions the following observations are made: 

(1) The emphasis upon prosopographical research has done more recently to 
illuminate Roman political history than any other single development. The time 
has come, however, to repeat Momigliano’s warning that “prosopographical re- 
search cannot give a sufficient interpretation of this period (and, we would add, of 
any historical peridd)” (JRS XXX [1940], 77). Dr. Taylor, when she writes: “The 
strife between optimates and populares was in theory based on programs, but it was 
actually no more than a difference in method” (p. 13), makes the same mistake as 
Syme, when he writes: “The political life of the Roman Republic was stamped 
and swayed, not by parties and programmes . . . but by the strife for power, 
wealth and glory” (p. 11). Noble families are not powerful because they combine; 
they combine because they are powerful, and because their power rests, not upon 
consanguinity or social contiguity, but upon a common base of material interest 
without which combination would be fruitless, Nor (for all the weight of Momm- 
sen's words, as quoted on p. 192) is it true that, because two parties are equally 
corrupt in their methods, their ends are the same, or equally undesirable. 

The deceptive fact about politics in Caesar’s time is that there were no echelons 
in Roman political organization: high politics was ward politics, and vice versa. 
A good comparison is between Roman politics and city-machine politics of today, 
provided that we remember that in Rome national and not just local issues were 
so decided. A better comparison is between Caesar’s Rome and Walpole's Eng- 
land, where and when the electorate was so small and homogeneous that a na- 
tional “machine” could be made to work. Haskell's elaboration of this compari- 
son in his nonacademic but excellent study of Cicero's public career (This Was 
Cicero, New York, 1942) is still the best analogical treatment of the subject. 

The development of the Fuhrerprinzip by Caesar and Augustus was the for- 
mal but not the material aspect of the Roman revolution, the façade behind which 
property was transferred, a new class structure was built, a multiform conflict of 
interest was resolved, and, above all, the imperial necessity for unity of military 
command was met. If the terms “Senatorial Party” and “Popular Party” are mis- 
leading, so are the words “feudal” (Syme) and “totalitarian” (Taylor). Medieval 
feudalism involves clientage, but not all clientage is feudal. Again, a government 
can be authoritarian without being totalitarian. The principate had not the means, 
even had it had the intention, to embrace all men and the whole man after the way 
of contemporary totalitarianism. 

(2) When the Roman republic fell, the political class lost political liberty. To 
many of us, as to Cato Uticensis, this was catastrophic. The philosophic historian, 
however, might point out that in all ages some men, and in some ages most men, 
have considered political liberty as less desirable than certain other goods (e.g., 
economic security or life everlasting), or at best as merely a means toward a way 
of life which is nonpolitical (see Syme, p. 513). And, as a matter of fact, political 
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liberty was not entirely extiaguisked with the principate; it persisted in local com- 
munities (e.g., Pompeii) and in provincial Concilia (see e.g., Cod. Theod. XII, 12, 
11 sqq. and CAH XI, -7x f). What Augustus did was to remove the determina- 
tion of imperial policy from the environment of a single city. By this, much was 
lost but not everything, for the great achievement of the Roman political genius 
was not national but muricipal sel“-government, and that outlived not only the fall 
of the Roman republic bt even the fall of Rome. 

(3) Polybius is not a good witnzss for the Roman attitude toward religion in 
his own time. Indeed, even a cenzury later, the remarkable thing about Rome is 
not how irreligious but how religious were political leaders like Sulla and Caesar. 
As for Cicero, the death of his caughter revealed how shallow was the polite 
skepticism which he sometimes afected. Nor does it follow from the fact that 
priests and dynasts use religion fo other than religious ends that they are unbe- 
lievers. This is to confuse religion with ethics. Indeed, it is only in an intensely 
religious environment, in which tae majority of people and priests believe, that 
religion can be so used. 

(4) “Apparently” (p. 12} is toc weak a word to qualify Cicero’s awareness of 
the difference between the Raman republic and Greek democracies (see Pro Flacco, 
vii, 15). The influence of pol:tical Cubs in delivering the vote is understated (note 
the senate’s prohibition cf 64 s.c., Clodius’ repeal of it in 58, and the Lex Licinia 
of 55). On page 81, for auspicia imperativa read auspicia impetrativa (see Serv. 
Verg. A. 6, 190). On pag= 59 “in the years 70-75” is an error; should 70-55 be 
read? 

(5) The third chapte- ““Delivering the Vote”) attempts an analysis of Roman 
group-voting which is tke best to date, and, if studied in conjunction with the 
fourth chapter (“Manipulating the State Religion”), gives an excellent picture of 
Roman electioneering methods. 


Ohio State University W. F. McDonatp 


LES RELIGIONS DE L7EUROPE ANCIENNE. Tome III: LES RELIGIONS 
ÉTRUSQUE ET ROMAINE. B7 Albert Grenier. LES RELIGIONS DES 
CELTES, DES GERMAINS, =T DES ANCIENS SLAVES. By Joseph 
Vendryès, Ernest Tonnelaz, and E-O. Unbegaun, [Collection “MANA”: In- 
troduction à l'Histoire des Religions, tome 2.] (Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1948. Pp. 467. zo f-.) 


Taree volumes on ancient religicr: in the Orient have already been published 
in this series, and this is zhe first to eppear of the three volumes on the religion . 
of ancient Europe. The series is apparently written for the general reader and 
there is an effort, which is usually successful, to avoid technicalities. There are no 
footnotes, but for the specialist there is a classified analytical bibliography that is 
admirable for its up-to-date character but forbidding to the reader because of the 
very small type used. 
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The plan imposed on the authors limits their freedom of scope by removing 
from discussion the origin of Christianity which is to be treated in a later volume. 
Unbegaun, author of the section on Slavic religion, could not, because of the na- 
ture of his evidence, accept the limitation, and it is a gain for his discussion that 
for knowledge of Slavic paganism he is often dependent on Christian documents. 

For the reviewer the sections on the Etruscans written by Albert Grenier and 
on the Celts by Joseph Vendryés are the most interesting in the book. In spite of 
the fragmentary character of the evidence the authors are remarkably successful 
in their picture of religion in the framework of Etruscan and Celtic culture. It 
may be no fault of Tonnelat and Unbegaun that a comparable picture of religion 
in Germanic and Slavic culture does not emerge. For these peoples the inadequate 
evidence has necessarily to be considered geographically, and there is nothing like 
the Druids and the tribal gods of the Celts to bind it together. Perhaps it was im- 
possible in the limited space allowed Grenier for his discussion of Roman religion 
to present adequately the place of religion in Roman civilization. The trouble here 
is not dearth of evidence but an over supply. 

Since the reviewer is less qualified to judge the other sections, specific discus- 
sion will be confined to Grenier’s treatment of Etruscan and Roman religion. 
Grenier is a distinguished Etruscologist who knows the Etruscans so well that he 
does not overestimate their influence on Rome. He regards the Etruscans as a people 
of eastern origin who brought “Mediterranean” religion to Italy, but he recognizes 
in Etruscan religion the influence of Italic or “continental” traditions. He protests 
vehemently against the general view that the Etruscans were obsessed by fear of 
death and punishment in the next world. Following Van Essen and others, he in- 
terprets scenes and symbols of Etruscan art not as indications of Etruscan beliefs 
but as conventional themes and designs, largely of Greek origin. Etruscan religion 
is described as a “revealed” religion, expounded in a series of sacred books that 
set forth the will of the gods, the means of understanding it, and of appeasing, at 
need, the wrath of the gods. The sacred books are lost, but Grenier is very success- 
ful in reconstructing them. Etruscan religion he says (p. 70), was “toute la science 
et toutes les sciences” —the science of heaven, the science of earth, the science of city 
founding and temple building, the science of social and military organization. 

On Roman religion Grenier has written a clear and competent account, better 
balanced, though less original, than Altheim’s History of Roman Religion (New 
York, 1937). Grenier does not make the too common mistake of overemphasizing 
the early calendar of festivals; he realizes that for the Romans of the historical 
period newer gods and the pageantry of the great games were often more important 
in religion than the ancient deities and the obscure rites of the calendar. I am in- 
clined to question his statement (p. 149) that for the state religion “le croyance 
n'a q une importance secondaire.” The widespread faith in divination, both ortho- 
dox and unorthodox—a subject that might well have had more attention—proves 


that among the masses there was belief in the potency of the gods, even the gods of 
the state cult. 
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Nor was the state cult in compete decay under Augustus. No one would deny 
that Augustus restored many temples and revived forgotten rites. Yet some of the 
revivals attributed to him are to be questioned. Thus the well-authenticated story 
of Mark Antony as Lupercus offering a crown to Caesar should be mentioned 
when the statement is made (pp. 123, 137, doubtless on the authority of Suetonius, 
Augustus 31) that Augustus restazed the festival of the Lupercalia. Nor is there 
any evidence that Augustus’ rebuilding of temples led to the institution of new 
dedication days. The republican calendar of Antium (which Grenier here over- 
looks, p. 105) proves thet February 17 was a festival of the temple of Quirinus be- 
fore Augustus. It is probable that whenever we have two temple festivals, one of 
them is the date of the institution of the worship (constitutio), the other the date 
of the dedication of the skrine. Such dcuble dates are recorded for Augustus’ Ara 
Fortunae Reducis and Ara Pacis Argustae. 

For the relation of Roman religion to Roman culture the chapters on the em- 
pire are the most successful. The sectians on religion in the Augustan poets, the 
imperial cult and the O-iental religions provide interesting reading. These chap- 
ters are an admirable introduction to the discussion of the early Christians which is 
to appear in a subsequent volume. 


Bryn Mawr College Lary Ross TayLor 


ARNOBIUS OF SICCA: THE CASE AGAINST THE PAGANS. In two vol- 
umes. Newly Transleted and Annotated by George E. McCracken, Professor 
of Classics, Drake University, Ces Moines, Iowa. [Ancient Christian Writers, 
Nos. 7, 8.] (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. 1949. Pp. 372; 375-659. $3.50, 
$3.25.) E 
TRANSLATIONS of Arnobius are neither numerous nor readily available: a Dutch 

translation was made in :€77; there are two in German (1842 and 1858); and the 
only English translation >rior to the present one appeared in 1871. In view of the 
very considerable work which has been done on the Adversus Nationes in the past 
seventy-five years, a new translation with critical notes incorporating the results of 
this research is most welcome. These two volumes are the fruit of great diligence 
and industry; the translaticn is gooc with only rare infelicities, and the notes are, 
for the most part, impressive. 

Arnobius of Africa, a late third century rhetorician, was an enthusiastic con- 
vert to Christianity. With more spirt than knowledge, he undertook to defend his 
new religion and to attack paganism. Never content to use one word where a 
hundred would suffice, the work of Arnobius would, as McCracken says, “have 
profited much by the jud_cous use of an editorial blue pencil.” Although he had 
read many pagan and Caristian authors, among them Plato, Lucretius, Cicero, 
Varro, Clement of Alexardria, and Tertullian, Arnobius was not so familiar with 
the books of the Old and New Testaxents. As a result, his arguments derive more 
from his native wit than from authocity and are thereby made more interesting to 
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the modern reader. His attack upon philosophy (Book IT) is positively brilliant and 
far surpasses any other sections of his work. 

In his introduction (pp. 7-12), McCracken deals with the question of the date 
of the composition of the Adversus Nationes. He concludes that A.D. 311 is a 
terminus ante quem for the work as a whole and that Books I and II may be dated 
about 297. On this point, I should like to suggest that there are certain passages in 
Book I which may be significant. In I, 3, 9, and 14 there are phrases reminiscent 
of Diocletian’s Edict of Prices. I do not mean to suggest that Arnobius ever saw 
the text of the edict; but he may be repeating the words of the man in the street 
at the close of the third century. The reference to earthquakes (I, 3) reminds one 
of the seismic disturbance which shook Tyre and Sidon (either A.D. 302 or early 
303). In I, 16 a victory over the Alamanni is mentioned which recalls the exploits 
of Constantius Chlorus in A.D. 298, and in the same section there is a reference 
to the Zeugitani (or Quinque-gentiani?) who were defeated by Maximian in that 
year. It is possible, therefore, that A.D. 297 is too early for Book I. 

On page 7 it is stated that Diocletian reigned from 284 to 304 A.D. This must 
be a misprint. In note 107, page 595, it might have been well to qualify the state- 
ment that the Hermes of Praxiteles at Olympia is an original. 


University of Minnesota Tom B. Jones 


CONSTANTIN DER GROSSE UND SEIN JAHRHUNDERT. By Joseph 
Vogt. (Munich: Múnchner Verlag. 1949. Pp. 303. DM. 14,50.) 


Ir must be deeply distressing to those earnest souls who would reduce history 
to the study of rising and falling “cultures” or of cyclical revolutions carried out by 
downtrodden masses of the genus “common man,” that the great personalities of 
the past still command so much attention and find their chroniclers among the 
ablest of writers. There has been a spate of books about Alexander, and Constantine 
has not lagged far behind. Alfóldi's notable monograph and A. H. M. Jones's popu- 
lar booklet appeared in 1948 (cf. American Journal of Archaeology, LIII, 421-22); 
in 1949 Burckhardt's Constantine was issued in an English version and Mr. Vogt's 
admirable study was published. Intended for the general reader, it can be read 
with profit by specialists also, for it is a model of clear and judicious writing and 
interpretation. 

Approximately one half of the book (pp. 10-136) is devoted to the political 
and economic crisis of the third century and the tetrarchy, the rest to the career, 
aims, and achievement of Constantine. The treatment of pagan religions in the 
third century and of Christianity is also excellent, though one may disagree on 
particular points. Thus the statement (p. 89) that since the beginning of the third 
century Christians entered all classes and professions of the ancient world is too 
sweeping. Against local evidence from Phrygian inscriptions and a rhetorical 
passage in Tertullian (Apologericus 42) must be set Hippolytus’ express prohibi- 
tion (ca. 215 A.D.) to Christians of military service or municipal and imperial of- 
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fice. The most that one is fustified in assuming is that conditions varied locally and 
that church leaders in some areas weze more liberal than in others. Mr. Vogt tries 
(p. 199) to reconcile two opposing 73=ws about the presiding officer at the Council 
of Nicaea, when he says taat a biskcp presided but that Constantine reserved the 
right to intervene at any point. As he admits what is now generally conceded, that 
the procedure was modeled on that of the senate, it is surely more reasonable to 
assume that the emperor wes in the chair (cf. on this, N. H. Baynes, Constantine 
and the Christian Church, p. 88). Wx. Vogt is also too skeptical when he doubts 
whether a second council was convered by the emperor at Nicaea in 327; for the 
facts of the case were demonstrated by Seeck, whose main conclusions have been 
accepted by Schwartz, Barnes, and cthers. On the other hand, he rightly agrees 
with those scholars who regard the conversion of the emperor in 312 as a historic 
fact of far-reaching importance; and, indeed, the whole development of Constan- 
tine’s religious policy duriag twenty-ve years is finely presented. 

Some useful bibliographical notes and a serviceable index complete the volume, 
and there are sixteen fair illustrations, mostly imperial portraits. 


Cornell University M. L. W. LarsTNER 


L'ÉTAT POLONAIS AU MOYEN-AGE: HISTOIRE DES INSTITUTIONS. 
By Zygmunt Wojciechewski, Prozesseur à l'Université de Poznan. Préface de 
M. Pierre Petot. Traduction de M. Bernard Hamel. [Bibliothèque d'Histoire 
du Droit, Publication no. 7.} (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1949. Pp. 365.) 


Tuis French translation is, as a matter of fact, a revised third edition of the 
author’s survey of Poland’: constitucional history in the Middle Ages, first pub- 
lished in Polish in 1945. I- is much more than a text for graduate students: in 
hundreds of footnotes the whole source material is quoted, all controversial prob- 
lems are thoroughly discussed, and tt2 conclusions give a penetrating analysis of 
native elements and foreign influences in the development of the Polish state. 
The great interest of these -scues from. the point of view of comparative history is 
rightly stressed in the preface. 

After a short introductory chapter on the origin of the state of the Piasts, a sec- 
ond chapter studies the pericd of the predominance of the power of the prince, 
from the middle of the tenth to the teginning of the thirteenth century, while the 
rest of the book constitutes one long chapter of two hundred pages, dealing with 
what the author calls “the corporate state.’ To treat the last three centuries of 
medieval Poland as one whcle, seems rather questionable. With regard to the divi- 
sion of Poland’s constitutional, legal, and social development into chronological 
periods, Professor Wojciechowski follows, as in most other questions, his master, 
Oswald Balzer, to whom the book is d=cicated. But the point of view of Stanislaw 
Kutrzeba, the other leading scholar in chat field, who saw a decisive turning point 
toward the end of the fourteeath century, appears more justified to the present re- 
viewer. An organization of the material which puts together centuries as different 
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as the thirteenth and the fifteenth—the latter difficult to separate from sixteenth 
century Poland, to the decisive years from 1569 tc 1573—leaves the reader un- 
aware of the basic contrast between the hereditary monarchy of the Piasts and the 
elective, parliamentary kingdom of the Jagellonians, united in a federal system 
with the Lithuanian grand duchy. Such an approach makes it difficult to give 
adequate information on the institutions in Lithuania proper and in the Ru- 
thenian lands, and it is in the comparatively brief paragraphs on these important 
problems that can be found: most of the minor inaccuracies in an otherwise ex- 
cellent and very reliable book. 

In general, the author is at his best when he discusses the Poland of the Piasts 
before and after the somewhat overemphasized turn around 1200. Both the legal 
aspects of Poland’s foreign relations, particularly with the empire and the papacy, 
and the most difficult problems of internal organization, as, for instance, the 
process of colonization under German law or the origin of the nobility, are clearly 
„and sometimes brilliantly presented, and are the results of Professor Wojciechaw- 
ski’s personal research work. 

More than twenty of his earlier publications are included in the very valuable 
and comprehensive bibliography: most of the 445 titles are in Polish, but all avail- 
able translations or summaries in French or Germen are carefully indicated. The 
chronological list of rulers is hardly satisfactory, as far as the period of dynastic 
divisions (1138-1320) is concerned, but the three maps which illustrate these divi- 
sions, the reunion under Casimir the Great, and the territorial climax around 
1466, are very clear and helpful. 


Fordham University O. Hareck1 


THE REIGN OF KING JOHN. By Sidney Painter. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 397. $5.50.), 


PowickE's recent work on Henry III begins with the death of King John. 
Painter ends his volume abruptly with the same event, and presumably, in doing 
so, offers his work as a prelude to Powicke’s. Readers for whom Powicke’s ap- 
proach is stimulating will find this volume an interesting companion piece with 
similar emphasis on the numerous personalities ¿nd their special interests. The 
author deliberately restricts himself to political and administrative matters in Eng- 
land, and in this way, we may believe, treats of those things regarded as most im- 
portant by King John and his barons. He is bold enough to think that his “gen- 
eral reader with a fondness for the Middle Ages” can manage a page adorned 
with footnotes, for which this reviewer applauds him. He is willing to take issue, 
where appropriate, with other scholars—Richardscn, Powicke, and Cheyney. And 
he does not hestitate to present opinions based upon the personal impressions re- 
sulting from his long study of the sources and his thoughtful and imaginative con- 
sideration of the period and of the men whose activities he is evaluating. Who 
else, it may be asked, would be more competent to formulate such opinions? Too 
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often the withholding of o>mions is a form of scholarly timidity disguised as ob- 
jectivity. 

“It is extremely dificult” Painter writes, “and probably futile for an historian 
to attempt to pass judgment on either John or his foes. I am convinced that the 
king never had the slightest intention of observing Magna Carta to a greater ex- 
tent than was absolutely necessary. But it is important to remember that this con- 
viction is based on an interp-etation of John’s character and general policy rather 
than on his actions during the month after the charter was sealed.” One of the 
most interesting features of his book is the continuous and convincing effort to 
characterize King John neither as a tyrannical villain nor as a misunderstood 
statesman but as a figure comprehensible in terms of the political circumstances 
in which he acted, a less than admirable man with considerable ability, who 
might have dominated western Europe had the French been defeated at Bouvines. 
As for the barons, “they hazed and distrusted the king. They were convinced that 
he had no intention of keeping his promises if he could possibly avoid doing so. 
As I believe they were right, I cannot but sympathize with them. But if one’ 
judges them by their actiors, their position becomes indefensible.” . 

Since the author assumes chat history is the activity of persons, he emphasizes 
the role of individuals and ettempts to describe their personal interests. This leads 
him to make an extensive, specific analysis, “perhaps in too much detail,” of the 
baronage, and of the administ-ative personnel, an “extremely complicated” subject. 
Such a task involves consideration of relationships both by blood and marriage, 
genealogies, the handing about of specific pieces of property, contested claims as 
to inheritance, and royal gifts. Here is much hard scholarly work based upon long 
study of the chancery rolls. It clearly represents the chief concern of the ruling 
classes in early thirteenth certury England. It is very intricate and to the twentieth 
century reader somewhat morotonous. Probably in seven centuries future readers 
will react similarly to the sterz of that political patronage which helps our Ameri- 
can government to function today. The careful study of the baronial party prior 
to Magna Carta is particula-ly interesting as offering a description and explana- 
tion of the various ties which bound the group together. Some of this is a little 
bewildering to the reader wao has not mastered all the names of John’s contem- 
poraries. But the data on the whole baronage shows only about half of them in re- 
volt and destroys “the old nction of a united baronage rising against King John.” 
The author also feels sure “that the revolt was largely baronial and that only a 
small proportion of the lesser free-tenants took part,” but admits this conclusion 
is “based largely on speculation.” 


Williams College Ricuarp A, NEWHALL 
THE LITERATURE OF “HE ANGLO-SAXONS. By George K. Anderson. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 431. $5.00.) 


In this book, literature is used to cover practically everything written in Eng- 
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land during the Anglo-Saxon period, even including the glosses of Latin texts, and 
the reader who has mastered it will have an excellen: introduction to Anglo- 
Saxon thought. If he has the perseverance to master also the very copious references 
in notes and bibliography which accompany each chapter, he will indeed be an 
accomplished scholar of the period—provided, of course, that he has not overlooked 
the trifling matter of reading the literature itself in the original. The translations 
in this text, like practically all others this reviewer has encountered, do not repro- 
duce the flavor of Anglo-Saxon literature. A rather’ full index should help the 
reader to find bibliographical material without having to search through the notes 
at the end of each chapter. 

Although most experts in the field will find points of difference with Ander- 
son’s literary judgments, these are on the whole well balanced, giving credit where 
the author believes credit is due without falling into the uncritical enthusiasm 
for everything in his field which sometimes afflicts the specialist. 

In the opening chapter, which deals with the history of the Anglo-Saxons, An- 
derson is driven by the need for condensation into some rather sweeping generali- 
zations. To comment on all of these—even if there were any point in doing so in 
reviewing a book which is primarily a literary history—would take too long; but 
perhaps one example would be in order. On page 20 we find the statement: “All 
the evidence of early Old English literature points to a provincialism, even a 
parochialism, of outlook. . . . It is not until the middle of the tenth century that 
. . . Edgar becomes . . . the first sovereign of a united England.” Many, includ- 
ing this reviewer, would question whether this was true of the church or of Bede. 
The Angli of Bede’s Historia are pretty plainly not Angles, in the narrow sense, 
but Englishmen. Even in secular affairs, the idea of hegemony among the kings 
of Britain, which seems to have appeared rather early, may strike some as a fore- 
shadowing of closer unity. The idea usually precedes the fact. There are enough 
other generalizations on history which call for debate or qualification that the stu- 
dent would be well advised to consult other texts or the actual documents of the 
period before he accepts or rejects them. 

In dealing with the literature itself, Anderson has more space for discussion 
and qualification of general ideas. There are, however, some points of detail which 
I consider doubtful. After all, general knowledge can be no sounder than the 
detail which supports it. 

The discussion of Anglo-Saxon prosody (pp. 47-50) does not mention the 
possibility that the Anglo-Saxons may have regarded as a couplet what is conven- 
tionally printed as a line, although Anderson does mention that when rhyme oc- 
curs it is usually the two “half-lines” that rhyme. On page 112 the phrase “Bede, 
the saintly abbot at Jarrow,” presumably a slip of the pen, is likely to come as a 
shock to most biographers of Bede. The spelling Moor Manuscript on page 165 
is a less startling error. In commenting on the story of Caedmon, Anderson points 
out that such tales are not uncommon in folklore. To complete the picture, it 
might have been just to remark that the event was relatively close to Bede in both 
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time and space and that such unmythological characters as Coleridge and Voltaire 
are supposed to have composec poetry in dreams. While the doubt whether 
Caedmon’s Hymn is anything but a translation of Bede's Latin is certainly justi- 
fied, Anderson may seem to some to state it rather too strongly on page 113. In 
fact, Anderson seems to be particularly skeptical in matters related to Bede. On 
page 233 we find the statement “Bede’s Death-Song is probably not his” simply be- 
cause “it is in the vernacular.” This implies a rejection (completely undocu- 
mented) of the authenticity of Cuthbert’s De Obitu Bedae which I cannot recall 
encountering elsewhere and which does not seem to me to be justified by the style 
and content of the document itself. The statement on page 212 concerning the 
complete absence of prose in English before the time of Alfred the Great also 
seems to ignore or reject the De Obitu. 

In the chapter on Anglo-Latin, the statement that Alcuin was inferior to Bede 
as a writer might perhaps be limited to prose, and to call the almost illiterate Vita 
Antiquissima Gregorii Magni similar to the lively and reasonably literate Vita Wil- 
fridi of Eddius Stephanus is hardly a fair estimate of the latter. On page 117 the 
statement “Of course, th= Latin poetic influences are discernible in both the Caed- 
monian poems and Beowulf” may seer to some a trifle overpositive, considering the 
possibilities of mere coincidence. From what we know of the knowledge of Vergil 
in England, some influerce seems probable; but to prove that influence beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt from the texts themselves might be something else again. 

The final chapter on the proper approach to the study of Anglo-Saxon writ- 
ings seems to me to embody a scund view and one which the author follows 
pretty consistently in the book itself. The practice of discussing the literature 
by types, rather than in a strictly chronological pattern, lends itself to the study 
of ideas without detracting from a consideration of the literary qualities of the 
works discussed. 

The book furnishes a good introduction to Anglo-Saxon literature and thought 
for the beginner and provides one only moderately acquainted with the period 
with a very full list of materials for further study, both in original documents and 
in scholarly commentary. 


University of Colorado J. D. A. Ocirvy 


ENGLISH ART, 1307-1461. By joan Evans. [The Oxford History of English 
Art, Volume V.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. xxiv, 272, 
plates. $10.00.) 


“This volume is the first to appear of eleven in the projected series which aims, 
in the words of the editar, T. S. R. Bcase, “to set out chronologically the develop- 
ment of the visual arts as part of the general history of England.” Each will be by a 
different author and comolete in itself. Miss Evans, distinguished for her works on 
the medieval art of France, is well qualified to evaluate French and Flemish in- 
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fluences on English art, and yet to do full justice to distinctive native features. The 
period she covers here is the eraof the decorated and perpendicular styles, the latter 
“emphatically English.” Included are not only cathedrals and parish churches, 
castles and dwelling houses, colleges and chantries, but tombs, stained glass, alabas- 
ter effigies and brasses, plate, psalters, painting, heraldry, embroideries (opus an- 
glicanum) and the ubiquitous “babewyns” (grotesques) mentioned by Chaucer. 
The development of the last-named “reflects the constancy of English taste, that al- 
ways enjoys amusing irrelevancies.” This scope makes possible what a history of a 
single art lacks—comparisons, evidence of the influence of one art upon another, 
or of one source of inspiration in various manifestations: a pattern book used by 
designers of copes “might equally well have been used for certain fourteenth-cen- 
tury manuscripts, while certain designs, such as brocace-like patterns for gesso 
backgrounds and mouldings for frames, suggest that it was also used by painters 
of retables and panel pictures.” 

The evolution of a given type is traced by detailed analysis of many specific 
examples (for some arts virtually all the extant monuments). Characteristic local 
variations are also noted—the North or West, East Anglian, London. On the 
whole the book seems designed for specialists. The ordinary student of history or 
literature may lack the patience and the technical vocabulary to follow the treat- 
ment of some of these arts. Others are understandable enough, however, and the 
glimpses Miss Evans affords of the historical and social background should inform 
and delight both the historian and the literary critic. For instance, there are quota- 
tions from Chaucer and Wycliffe, and epitaphs in Latin, French, and English. We 
are introduced to patrons.of the arts: kings, bishops, lords, and merchant princes 
(“woolmen’s brasses”). Richard II, born in France and reared by French people, 
“brought something of French magnificence into English heraldic decoration.” He 
was a “dilettante of taste, with a passion for the pageantry of kingship. Under his 
leadership all the arts in England entered upon a phase of fruition.” The great 
William of Wykeham, founder and patron of Winchester College and New Col- 
lege, Oxford, had served earlier as “clerk of the works” at Windsor, then keeper 
and surveyor of the other royal castles. Interesting light is thrown on the effects of 
the Black Death, the status of the various monastic orders, and the character of col- 
leges and chantries. Incidentally how much of artistic value was destroyed at the 
Reformation is revealed by the “Reformation inventories.” We learn how York 
Minster and other projects were financed, and meet vazious craftsmen—London 
brass founders and tapicers, German masons and brick makers, a Dutch goldsmith, 
traveling illuminators. 

Essential in a work of this kind are the diagrams and ninety-six excellent 
plates. An elaborate bibliography contains both standard works and highly special- 
ized essays and articles, and there is also a good index. 


University of Minnesota Farra THOMPSON 
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JUDGMENT BY PEERS. By Barnaby C. Keeney, Associate Professor of History 
and Dean of the Graduate School, Brown University. [Harvard Historical 
Monographs, XX." (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. ror. 
$2.50.) 


This reviewer states at once that it is time to end that printer’s convenience and 
author's and reader’s bane—footnotes at the back of a book, as reducing their value ` 
and verging on the slipshod. Footnotes should be where they can be used (their 
- only virtue)—at the bcttom of the page. Their relegation to the rear is a disservice 
to this sound monograph on the origins and developments through the fifteenth 
century of trial by peers. 

While showing cor.c.usively the Continental, feudal origins of the procedure, 
the study is devoted lergely to its development in England after 1066. The inter- 
pretation of clause thirte-nine (with the famous “vel”) of Magna Carta (pp. 66- 
68) is excellent logicalfy and historically. The study gives a reason why the barons 
upset little of Angevir “udicial machinery, their own use of it (p. 47). Valuable 
is evidence that barons, like crown, ignored the procedure when it suited their 
immediate convenience, notably during the turbulence of the fifteenth century. 
The result was, as Prcfessor Keeney points out, that the barons by 1500 had not 
made good their claim. zo trial cnly by peers. But a misinterpretation of Magna 
Carta had given commoners the right to jury trials (p. 107). 

At some places I divide from Professor Keeney, who may not be the one in 
error. It seems misleadirg to say that witan trials in Anglo-Saxon England had a 
“superficial resemblance” to the later feudal procedure (p. 36), unless their occa- 
sional, expedient nature is emphasized. I think that clause thirty-nine of Magna 
Carta must be read wi:h clause twenty-one for the complete baronial claim. They 
are combined in clause twenty-nine of the 1225 charter, which is cited (p. 75) with- 
out noting that it is of this later version. There should be mention that after the 
withdrawal of royal assent to the law of 1341 (p. 96) parliament formally repealed 
it (15 Edw. HI Stat. =), thereby barring individual waivers of trial by peers as 
originally provided. Not entirely satisfying are reasons supporting the view that 
the Court of the Lord Figh Steward first tried a peer in 1400. Harcourt’s arguments 
for the first such trial a century lazer may be “flimsy” (p. 105); but those of the 
monograph (although taey cannot be dismissed) are somewhat labored. This 
point will remain moot until more precise evidence is found. In this connection, the 
inclusion of a complete bibliography for the monograph would have increased its 
already obvious merit. 


University of Southern California Corin Ruys Lovett 


THE NORSE DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS IN AMERICA. By 
Edward Reman. (Eezkeley: University of California Press. 1949, Pp. xi, 201. 


$3.50.) 
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ProrEssor Arthur G. Brodeur, the editor of this book, tells us in the preface 
that the author was a native of Norway and died in Los Angeles in 1945, and that 
he was a careful scholar as well as an experienced seaman and navigator. They 
never met but for a long time corresponded, principally on this subject, and Pro- 
fessor Brodeur copied and rewrote the author’s manuscript without, however, in- 
terfering with his opinions. Moreover, we are told that never before has the testi- 
mony of the saga texts been so searchingly studied, and that “this study has borne 
fruit in sharper, more critical interpretations, in the detection of long-cherished 
errors, and in conclusions many of which are completely, some startlingly, new.” 
To what extent this praise is justified, the book will show. 

The two sources for these discoveries, the Saga of Eric the Red and the Tale of 
the Greenlanders, were written in Iceland some three hundred years after the 
events they tell about took place. Like some writers on the subject, who knew 
these two sagas but were not familiar with the saga literature in general, the author 
virtually accepts them both as historical documents, and ascribes their differences 
to the fact that the Saga represents the Icelandic tradition, the Tale the Greenland 
one. Underlying his interpretations of them is the theory aout a milder climate in 
the North in those early days than at present. This climatic theory is much dis- 
puted, and no conclusive evidence of it has as yet been forthcoming. There is noth- 
ing particularly new in the author’s interpretations of the voyages of Leif, Thorvald, 
and Freydís, but he takes more things there for granted than is permissible. When, 
however, he comes to interpreting Karlsefni’s expedition as told in the Saga, we 
meet with these startlingly new conclusions of his. Both sources make Karlsefni 
follow the same route south along the east coast of this continent as the other voy- 
ages. The author instead, partly on the strength of the climatic theory, makes him 
sail from Greenland into Ungava Bay and find there such forests that he called the 
surrounding country Markland (Forestland), yet this is outside the present limit of 
trees. From there he makes him sail west through Hudson S-rait and across Hudson 
Bay and land in Chesterfield Inlet in the northwest corner of the bay. There is his 
Straumfjord. Next summer he makes him sail south along the west shore of Hud- 
son Bay and land at the mouth of Nelson River. There is his Hóp. All this, of 
course, is sheer nonsense and shows the author’s incompetence in dealing with the 
sources. Needless to say the book contributes nothing to a solution of the problem. 

We must, however, give the author credit for one thing. He does not believe in 
the genuineness of the Norse remains which have been “discovered” on this con- 
tinent and which of late have been widely publicized even by persons who ought 
to know better. 


Cornell University HALLDÓR HERMANNSSON 
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Modern European History 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA TOWARD NA- 
TIONALISM IN GERMANY, ITALY, AND POLAND. By Hannah Alice 
Straus. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 558.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 164. $2.75.) 


Dr. Straus’s brief thesis on the attitude of the Congress of Vienna toward na- 
tionalism is one of the many gifts which the seminar of Professor Carlton J. H. 
Hayes at Columbia University has brought in the last twenty years to American 
scholarship. It was Professor Hayes who introduced the study of nationalism, not 
only to the United States but, it might be said, to the English-speaking world. 
Especially helpful was his clear recognition, communicated to his students, that na- 
tionalism in the sense in which we use the word today did not exist on the con- 
tinent of Europe before tae French Revolution. On the other hand, European his- 
torians, especially the Germans, but not only the Germans, tried to discover na- 
tionalism as far back in aistory as possible. Not only did they do it because they 
were so enthusiastic about nationalism as to be unable to imagine very long and 
fruitful periods of history without it; the predating of nationalism served to them, 
above all, as a basis for present-day nationalist claims and aspirations. 

By these historians the Congress of Vienna has been violently condemned for its 
disregard of nationalism, especially in the case of Germany, Italy, and Poland. Dr. 
Straus carefully distinguistes between these three cases. A distinct national con- 
sciousness and an intense national patriotism existed only in Poland, and there only 
among the upper classes. In Germany and in Italy, however, a general feeling of 
national unity and national consciousness, as opposed to local patriotism, was still 
lacking. The very complaints of the few enthusiastic nationalists, the lonely in- 
tellectual forerunners of the later waves of popular nationalism, makes this absence 
clear. Under these circumstances the Congress of Vienna would have had to con- 
sist of visionaries to take the future growth of nationalism into consideration. 
Nevertheless, all the participants in the Congress of Vienna recognized the existence 
and importance of the nascent spirit of nationalism, but even the nationalists 
amongst them were mot:vated by thoughts of political aggrandizement of their 
traditional local or dynastic entity and used nationalism largely as a vehicle for their 
purposes. Even the few sincere nationalists found their new national loyalty inter- 
mingled with, and counteracted by, their old universal and local loyalties. 

The Prussian delegates, among them Wilhelm von Humboldt, showed, above 
all in Prussia’s interest acd in reliance upon the Prussian army, a distinct leaning 
toward German national unity. The return of Napoleon from Elba pleased them 
immensely, Caroline von Humboldt wrote her husband from Berlin that the 
Prussian army saw in the new war “the great crisis needed to cleanse and unite 
Germany.” But these Prussians, among them Humboldt, resisted to the utmost all 
regard for Polish nationalism. It apparently never occurred to them, Dr. Straus 
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writes, “that the Poles could feel for Poland what the Germans felt for Germany. 
The essentially egocentric and egoistic character of nationalism itself is strikingly 
illustrated in their reaction.” 

Though Dr. Straus does not go as far as Peter Viereck in his recent brilliant 
study, Conservatism Revisited, in her vindication of Metternich’s policy, he emerges 

«from her study as a faithful servant of the dominant universal and dynastic loyal- 
ties of the time and not as a blind reactionary. He saw clearly the dangers inherent 
in the policy of military expansion which he suspected in Prussia and in Sardinia, 
“the Prussia of the South.” The true loyalties of the large majority of the Italian. 
people were expressed by the delegate of Genoa who in fighting for the rebirth 
of the ancient Genoese republic maintained that no spirit of national unity 
could exist “in the amalgamation of two peoples, Genoese and Piedmontese, di- 
vided by their character, their habits, and by invincible antipathy.” Much of the 
weakness of Italy today can be ascribed to the fact that nationalistic fervor tried to 
force a premature close union, for the sake of power, on peoples with different 
characters and traditions. Nor did the obliteration of these differences in Germany 
make for a happier Germany or for a more peaceful Europe. Talleyrand feared 
that an enlarged Prussia might become “a military monarchy very dangerous to 
her neighbors, and in this assumption nothing would serve her better than the 
great number of enthusiasts who, under the pretext of seeking a fatherland, would 
create one by the most fatal upheavals.” 

In some respects, though by no means in all respects, the men at the Congress 
of Vienna showed themselves not entirely devoid of farsighted statesmanship and 
of a sense for the needs of Europe and of peace which contrasted with the revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm of the few but dedicated nationalist intellectuals who felt the 
winds of the future blowing through the sails of the ships which they were eager 
to entrust to unchartered and storm-tossed seas. The Congress of Vienna, after 
more than twenty years of warfare, wished above all to restabilize Europe on 
familiar and tried foundations, and in that it was supported by the majority of the 
peoples. 


City College of New York Hans Konn 


DOCUMENTS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANCAIS (1871-1914). 2° Série (1901- 
1911), Tome X (10 AVRIL 1906-16 MAI 1907). [Ministére des Affaires étran- 
gères, Commission de publication des documents relatifs aux origines de la 
guerre de 1914.] (Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 1948. Pp. xxxx, 840.) 


These valuable documents extend from the end of the Algeciras Conference, 
at which everyone heaved a sigh of relief, to the final signing of the Anglo-French- 
Spanish accords “for the maintenance of the territorial status quo and the rights 
of France and Spain in the Mediterranean and in that part of the Atlantic which 
washes the shores of Europe and Africa” (p. 803). Many documents naturally re- 
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late the negotiations for implementing the Algeciras agreement—the establishment 
of a Moroccan bank and folice force, Franco-Spanish naval collaboration for the 
protection of Tangiers against Raisuli and other bandits, and the unwilling ac- 
ceptance by the sultan of Morocco of all these measures. 

During these thirteea months the balance in the system of alliances was grad- 
ually shifting. The weakening of the Triple Alliance was indicated not only by the, 
perennial friction between Italy and Austria but also by angry recriminations be- 
tween Rome and Berlin, nctably at the time of Edward VII’s visit to Gaeta. On 
the other hand, the Anglo-French entente grew closer with continued secret mili- 
tary conversations and with Grey’s assurance of military as well as naval support 
to France (pp. 797-98). To France’s great satisfaction the negotiations for a parallel 
Anglo-Russian entente mad: steady progress, but only slowly because of Izvolski’s 
hesitations and fears of wounding German susceptibilities. Conversations as to 
the Bagdad railway, for which Germany needed funds and in which England de- 
sired participation, came ta nothing because the Triple Entente powers unitedly 
insisted to Germany on nezotiations 2 quatre, whereas Germany tried to divide 
them by bilateral negotiatiors. 

Aside from Moroccan sequelae and the system of Great Power alliances, the 
subjects given most attention are the efforts of France and Italy to rescue Izvolski 
from his embarrassment over the Second Hague Conference by finding a formula 
that would reconcile Grey's desire for a discussion of the limitation of armaments 
with the kaiser’s absolute rejection of the idea; Anglo-French-Italian negotiations 
for an accord on Abyssinia end a French extension of the Djibuti railway to Addis 
Ababa; and numerous proposals for international loans—by England to Russia; by 
England and Russia to Persia; by Austria-Hungary to Russia; and by France to 
Italy, Serbia, Bulgaria, Japan, and Russia. France, beside gaining political benefits 
from such loans, usually secured a double economic advantage by stipulating that 
a generous percentage of the proceeds of the loan should be used in buying arma- 
ments or other goods in France (pp. 27, 487, 515). 

There are no startlingly cew revelations in these eight hundred pages, but there 
are many interesting minor details on policies and persons, such as the following 
profiles. “Nicholas II is undecided and pig-headed, suspicious and credulous, weak 
and obstinately attached to a=tocracy, influenced excessively easily and incapable of 
giving his confidence resolutely; furthermore, he does not understand the rules of 
the representative regime the: he has instituted,” wrote the French ambassador in 
St. Petersburg (p. 182). 

Ferdinand of Bulgaria was, according to Paléologue: “adroit, astute, very secre- 
tive, confiding in no one, effeminate in spite of his tall stature. . . . He has neither 
instinct nor taste for military affairs. He almost never is seen on horseback; never 
has contact with soldiers; never commands at maneuvers. . . . After twenty years 
of rule he has not been able to attach to himself his people or his country. His sub- 
jects he privately calls, My Bulgarian wolves ” (pp. 782, 801). 

Count Monts, when asked by Luzzatti about Germany’s Moroccan ‘policy re- 
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plied, “Which policy are you talking about? We had three of them, that of the 
kaiser, that of the chancellor, and that of Holstein. I admit that with these three 
giving directions, it was difficult to follow a good policy, as events showed” (p. 
126). 

Edward VII, speaking of Roosevelt’s proposal for spelling reform, said in an 
aside at dinner, out of the hearing of the American ambassador: “It is an absurdity, 
but the President resembles the emperor of Germany, he likes to make himself 
talked about” (p. 305). 

The editorial work, made difficult by the burning of some of the archives on 
August 25, 1944, is a model of excellence. The increased number of footnote ref- 
erences to Die Grosse Politik, the British Documents and other sources is very 
welcome. 


Harvard University ; Stoney B. Fay 


THE COMING OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR: A STUDY IN THE EU- 
ROPEAN BALANCE, 1878-1914. By Nicholas Mansergh, Abe Bailey Pro- 
fessor of British Commonwealth Relations at the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1949. Pp. xiv, 257. 


$3.25.) 


In the great days of the “war guilt” controversy, Englishmen had little to say 
on the matter, being content apparently to leave it to G. P. Gooch, the late H. W. 
Wilson, and the biographers of Lansdowne, Nicolson, and Grey. What debate there 
was ceased in 1939 and was not resumed after 1945. Consequently Professor Man- 
sergh’s little book, which is based on the Lady Ardilaun Lectures delivered at 
Queen Alexandra College, Dublin, in 1944, comes as a surprise, and is therefore 
welcome as an indication of English interest in a field hitherto largely neglected. 

Unfortunately, the book is disappointing. He is of course within his rights in 
offering “an historical commentary” on “one of the great seminal periods in Euro- 
pean history” and “not a history of Europe from 1878 to 1914” and in omitting ` 
“many memorable events.” But the reader needs to be pretty well grounded in the 
history of the period if he is to appreciate the commentary. Thus, the provisions of 
the great alliances which divided Europe into two camps are set forth in very brief 
sentences which, while accurate, demand close reading, and the same thing may be 
said of his analyses of the Anglo-French and Anglo-Russian agreements. In his ac- 
count of the Bosnian crisis, he jumps abruptly from October, 1908, to March, 1909, 
with little reference to the Austro-Serbian aspect of that controversy and no men- 
tion at all of the exchange of letters between Generals Conrad and Moltke, which 
was far more important than the German humiliation of Russia. The Balkan wars 
of 1912-1913 are disposed of in five pages. In the chapter on the final crisis, the 
fateful conferences in Berlin on July 5 and 6, 1914, are referred to only indirectly, 
and then inadequately. The book would have been much better if it had not left 
out so much. 
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For documents, Mr. Mansergh relies on the British Documents on the Origins 
of the War and Die Gresse Politik. But, while he mentions in a “selected short 
bibliography of official decuments” Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik and the 
third series of Documents diplomatiques francais, he makes no use of them in his 
text. The first series of tke latter publication is quoted in one footnote; the second 
series is ignored, although it new covers the first Moroccan crisis and the Algeciras 
Conference. There is also no reference to the Russian series International Relations 
in the Age of Imperialisra, in spite of the existence of a German translation. Like- 
wise, of the innumerable kiographies and autobiographies of the period, the only 
Continental ones quoted are Poincaré, Paléologue, Joffre, Bülow, Tirpitz, Neklu- 
dov, and Giolitti. 

Since there is no biblicgraphy, it is impossible to say how widely Mr. Mansergh 
has read; but, apart from works by Englishmen, he refers in his footnotes to only 
two French, two German, one Austrian, one Hungarian, one Italian, and one 
American work. Very mary important French, German, and American writings 
are ignored, and the text does not suggest that the author is familiar with them. 
His exposition is, in short what might have been expected in the late 1920’s, when 
only British and German sources were available. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Mansergh, who handles competently the material which he actually uses, did not 
extend his researches more widely. 

One curious feature remains to be mentioned, The American work mentioned 
by Mr. Mansergh is Fay's The Origins of the World War, which is described as “a 
most stimulating and reliable guide” and is frequently cited. Yet Mr. Mansergh 
says flatly that “one Grea: Power, the greatest military power in Europe, consid- 
ered that in 1914 a favourable moment for war had come and was determined to 
wage it,” and he has a paragraph on “The War That Germany Envisaged.” 


Alexandria, Virginia BeErNADOTTE E, SCHMITT 


_ ESSAYS IN BRITISH AND IRISH HISTORY IN HONOUR OF JAMES 
EADIE TODD. Edited by H. 4. Cronne, T. W. Moody, and D. B. Quinn. 
(London: Frederick Muller. 1949. Pp. xv, 336. 215.) 


Wuite the essays published in honor of James Eadie Todd, emeritus professor 
of history in the Queen’s University of Belfast, center as one would expect in the 
history of Ireland, they cover a wide range both chronologically and geographically. 
All of them seem sound in scholarship and are highly readable. The medievalist 
will be grateful for Professor Cronne’s discussion of the forest administration in the 
reign of Henry I and for ‘Miss Megaw’s speculation as to the probable reasons for 
Stephen's attack on the bisaops of Salisbury, Lincoln, and Ely. While the question 
as to whether or not Stephen was “stupid” does not greatly interest this reviewer, 
Miss Megaw has shed new -ight on a highly involved episode of English history. 
Of perhaps more general interest is Professor Betts’s essay on Richard Fitzralph 
and the doctrine of domirion. While I do not feel that Professor Bets makes it 
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sufficiently clear that Fitzralph was merely using an old argument in a new form, 
he shows clearly the importance of the idea in the intellectual revolt against the 
medieval church, 

It is impossible within reasonable compass to deal adequately with sixteen 
essays. Most of them illuminate obscure or neglected corners of history and are 
chiefly of interest to the specialist who wanders in their neighborhood. The “Farm 
of the Guinea Company in 1631” by Mr. Blake, “The Recruitment and Organiza- 
tion of the Scottish Army in Ulster, 1642~1649” by Mr. Hazlett, and “The Irish 
Viceroyalty, 1760-1763” by Mr. McCracken are illustrations of this type. This re- 
viewer was particularly entranced by two such essays—“Father Hugh O’Donnel, 
First Parish Priest of Belfast, 1772-1812” by the Reverend Patrick Rogers and 
“Trish Church Finances after the Disestablishment” by Mr. Shearman. The first of 
these gives a most vivid picture of the Catholic clergy and their Protestant neigh- 
bors in Ulster while the penal laws were still in force. The second is the first at- 
tempt I have seen to show how the law disestablishing the Irish church actually 
worked. 

Two of the essays belong in a slightly different category. Professor Hughes’s 
discussion of the “Eighteenth Century Estate Agent” seems to me to open up a 
subject of great importance. I hope that he will carry it much further. The lords 
and great gentlemen who owned a large part of the land of England were de- 
voting themselves to amusement and politics. Hence their “men of business” must 
have been an extremely important element in the history of the period. Professor 
MacInnes’ account of the history of the port of Bristol is almost equally fascinating. 
It is a remarkable study of the effects of circumstances on men and of men on cir- 
cumstances as well as a well-written story of one of England’s oldest ports and its 
vicissitudes. 

Professor Todd may well take pride in this book. Anyone interested in British 
history can find something in it eminently worth reading. 


Johns Hopkins University SioweY PAINTER 


SALE OF OFFICES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By K. W. Swart. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1949. Pp. 165. Gld. 6.) 


Tuts small volume embodies a double contribution to scholarship in the early 
modern field. First, Dr. Swart has provided a broad comparative analysis of la 
vénalité des offices, discussing the phenomenon in France, Spain, England, the 
Northern and Southern Netherlands, Italy, Germany, the Ottoman Empire, and 
China during the seventeenth century, which he rightly calls its peak period, at 
least in Europe. Both the terseness of the exposition and the extent of the support- 
ing documentation are apparent from a comparison of the 127 pages of text with 
the 29 pages of bibliography, representing research in French, English, Spanish, 
Dutch, German, Italian, and Latin. (It should perhaps be stated that this multi- 
lingual apparatus is handled with sufficient restraint to impress the reader with- 
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out oppressing him.) As the author reminds us, despite the fact that some his- 
torians have mentioned the universality of the sale of offices, it has until now been 
studied only in national terms. Dr. Swart demonstrates that here, as in the more 
familiar problems of feudalism and absolute monarchy, the comparative approach 
offers special insights of its own. 

The second respect in which the present work breaks new ground is less ex- 
plicitly pointed out within its own pages. In order to appreciate this other con- 
tribution, it is necessary tc bear in mind that the historical instance in which sale 
of offices reached its greatest extent and had the most far-reaching results was that 
of France. Having indicated the various factors which in one or another country 
contributed to the development of the system—an aristocratic principle of bureauc- 
racy, remuneration of officials by fees, relatively high national prosperity, a power- 
ful middle class, and an absolutist government faced with the need for ultimately 
dangerous fiscal expedients—Dr. Swart goes on to specify France under the ancien 
régime as the only state where all of these elements were present in marked degree. 
As the author modestly observes, there is little in the case of France which can be 
added to the voluminous studies which have preceded his own. The fact remains 
that his analysis is the first to become available in English, those of Mousnier and 
Géhring having been written in French and German, respectively. 

There are very few points on which this reviewer feels inclined to criticize Dr. 
Swart’s execution of the task, as he has delineated it. Certain words are used am- 
biguously, as for example “venality” itself, generally employed here in its technical 
sense of “salability” as applied to an office, but occasionally permitted to wander 
off into more pejorative cornotations of “corruption” as applied to the officeholder. 
Closer editing could have eliminated numerous slips in English syntax and spell- 
ing. The reviewer would have welcomed a somewhat fuller analysis of the social 
effects of venality, some elaboration of Mousnier’s suggestive use of the phrase, “a 
new feudalization,” in describing these effects in France. Such comments, how- 
ever, are of limited scope aad are intended to be so. The over-all worth-whileness 
of Dr. Swart’s project and the combination of erudition and balance with which 
he has presented his findings seem to me to deserve an unequivocal vote of ap- 
proval. 


Bennington College FRANKLIN L. Forp 


LETTERS OF LOUVOIS. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Jacques 
Hardré. [University of North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages 
and Literatures, No. 10.] (Chapel Hill: the University. 1949. Pp. 518. $6.00.) 


Historians will welcome this little volume of letters both as a valuable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Louis” great war minister and as a collection useful in 
the training of graduate students. Rousset's monumental study has given us a full- 
length portrait of Louvois; this volume provides a direct contact with his mind and 
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his policy at a critical period in Louis’ reign. Since it is reasonably difficult to con- 
sult the 250 volumes of Louvois’ correspondence in the National Archives, Ameri- 
can scholars are deeply in Professor Hardré’s debt for this collection. 

The decision to make the French demonstration in the Lowlands (1683-84) 
the axis of the volume was a happy one. Louis’ policy at that period was primarily 
concerned with the consolidation of the post-Nymwegen annexations. He encour- 
aged Kara Mustapha to invade the Danube basin, and took full advantage of Em- 
peror Leopold’s problems at Vienna and in Hungary to secure the truce of Rates- 
bon (1684). These letters throw little light upon the making of high policy but 
they provide a remarkable insight into the actual military execution of the king’s 
projects. The cold-blooded precision with which Louvois marshaled his forces, the 
brutal bombardments of towns and villages, the concern lest the Spaniards at- 
tempt a counterstroke against the French frontier, all come to light in these pages. 
Louvois emerges as a vigorous, painstaking official, obviously endowed with abun- 
dant energy and intelligence, and fortified with a minute knowledge of the prob- 
lem with which he deals. Here was a man who would have been a war minister to 
satisfy a Napoleon or a Clemenceau as well as the Sun King. 

The volume also provides insight into the inner working of Louis XIV’s mili- 
tary administrative machinery at the period when the great military powers emerge 
to give characteristic form to the European political structure of the next two cen- 
turies. It is to be hoped that this volume might inspire someone to write a history 
of the French army of this period on the scale of Jany’s first volume on the Prus- 
sian army. Such a study is long since past due. 

Professor Hardré has informed the reviewer that he will be unable to under- 
take further publication of Louvois’ letters. This is unfortunate, but obviously this 
type of publication requires considerable subsidy. None the less, Professor Hardré 
has deposited microfilms of several other volumes of the Louvois correspondence 
in the library of the University of North Carolina, where they are available for any- 
one to use. 


University of Minnesota Jonn B. WoLr 


LE COMTE FERDINAND DE BERTIER (1782-1864) ET L'ÉNIGME DE 
LA CONGREGATION. By Guillaume de Bertier de Sauvigny, Maître de 
Conférences à PInstitut Catholique de Paris. (Paris: Presses continentales. 1948. 
Pp. xli, 572.) 


Tus is one of the most important monographs on the political history of nine- 
teenth century France to appear in a generation. It is based on an extensive family 
archive, on the archives of other old royalist families, on material in the Archives, 
Nationales and some departmental archives, and, finally, on all the pertinent 
printed primary and secondary material. As Pouthas has written, “la bibliographie 
est une somme.” The author has done this biography of his ancestor not only with 
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thoroughness but with the most admirable insight and detachment. The work is a 
model of historical method and possesses real distinction. — - 

The subject of the biography was the son of the last intendant of Paris of the 
ancien régime. In 1730, his father was brutally killed by a mob and his body 
dragged through the streets. This experience, together with others almost as 
wretched, fixed in the youth a passionate royalist and Catholic attitude. For a short 
time, during the First Empire, he joined a Free-Masonic lodge to study Masonic 
methods, and then fourded a secret royalist society, La Chevalerie de la foi. The 
new society attracted a substantial group of men of talent and prestige, including 
Mathieu de Montmorency. Besides the biography of Ferdinand de Bertier, the 
author gives a full account of the royalist secret societies and their relations with 
Italian secret societies and the papacy during the empire and later. 

With branches ali over France, the Chevalerie organized, very effectively, the 
royalist opposition to Napoleon, and they played a leading and hitherto unknown 
role in stirring up royalist demonstrations that convinced the allied generals and 
statesmen that the Bourbons should be returned to power. The author shows that 
without the activity of the Chevaliers de la foi the allied powers in-1814 would not 
have restored the Bourbons. The activities of the secret society and its members 
are traced through th= whole of che Restoration. The society backed the comte 
d’Artois, who in 182 >ecame Charles X, and opposed all the ministries, even 
those that Charles X approved. They were truly, as their enemies said, “more royal 
than the king.” During mcst of the Restoration Bertier was in government service 
either as prefect or as a member of parliament. The society was officially dissolved 
in 1826. Its old members, however, were only satisfied with the coming to power 
of the Polignac ministry of 1829, though Bertier and some of the former members 
disapproved of the “July ordinances.” After the downfall of Charles X in the July 
revolution of 1830, the former members played a leading role in the conspiracies 
- connected with the duchesse de Berri. The author shows clearly that these were 
more of a danger to tha July Monarchy than former historians realized. Following 
the collapse of these conspiracies, Ferdinand de Bertier occupied himself chiefly 
with religious work, and, like many other Ultras, withdrew into a kind of self- 
imposed exile. i 

The author once and fo- all proves that the famous Congrégation de la Vierge 
was a purely religious: end charitable organization and that the Liberals of the 
Restoration, who in the 1820's fulminated against the Congrégation, missed entirely 
its significance (cf. summary, pp. 402-407). The organization that was politically 
effective in the whole activity of the Ultras was the Chevalerie de la foi. Through 
all this the author breaks new ground. 

Important as was this secret society, it remains doubtful how well it served the 
royalist cause. The judgment of the leaders was, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
quite inferior to that of men as different as Louis XVIII, Decazes, Villéle, Talley- 
rand, Benjamin Constant, and Royer-Collard. It would seem that the one chance 
of rooting the monarcky in France after 1814 was to follow the dietum of Louis 
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XVIII of “nationalizing the monarchy and royalizing the nation.” One may well 
agree with Gambetta that Louis XVIII was “the ablest French king since Henry 
IV.” Unhappily he came to the throne in poor health and was not destined to live 
long after the Restoration. Ferdinand de Bertier, a man of great devotion and 
sterling character, seems to have served his cause “not wisely but too well.” Like 
General de Gaulle, he was very useful in breaking one regime but showed little 
capacity for organizing the new order he had helped to bring into being. These 
are, however, matters of judgment. 

This work of the abbé de Bertier is indispensable for anyone interested in the 
Bourbon Restoration in France, indeed for any student of the whole post-Napo- 
leonic world. The work is rich in new material. 


Oberlin College Frepertcx B. Artz 


L'ALLEMAGNE ET LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE. By Jacques Droz, Pro- 
fesseur à la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Clermont-Ferrand. (Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France. 1949. Pp. vii, 500. 1000 fr.) 


“THE present volume,” Professor Droz writes in the preface, “is neither an ex- 
position of public opinion in its ensemble nor an abstract treatise on political doc- 
trines. I have attempted to show in studying the press, the memoirs, the pamphlets, 
the theoretical works published between 1789 and 1801 how the revolution aroused 
the main currents of ideas which have dominated the history of Germany in the 
nineteenth century. The volume is thus intended to be an introduction to the study 
of the German political and social thought in the contemporary period.” The 
author has already published, in 1940, a couple of scholarly monographs on Ger- 
many and promises to continue the present work with a second volume on Ger- 
man political thought in the Napoleonic era. He has done extensive research in 
libraries and archives in Germany and claims for this book that “no important 
witness” has escaped him (p. vi). 

Professor Droz raises fundamental issues about the character of modern Ger- 
many on which there is bound to be respectful disagreement. His assumption 
that the Germans manifested political backwardness by not following the example 
of the French Revolution should not satisfy the observer of so many revolutions in 
our present century. There have been other ways of developing into modern West- 
ern society besides that of emulating the hectic vicissitudes of the French Revolu- 
tion. The divorce between thought and action certainly typified the mentality of 
German intellectuals and creative writers, and the author offers the best available 
explanation for it, namely, the absence of a middle class powerful enough to take 
the lead, as it did in France, in achieving a national liberal state. But it seems 
wrong to conclude that out of the repudiation of the French Revolution by many 
German intellectuals and their emerging belief in the superiority of conditions in 
Germany over those in France there developed “one of the permanent traits of the 
German mentality,” namely, “metaphysical pride which makes it regard Germany 
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as the people destined to educate humanity” (p. 247). The sort of language about 
the messianic role of their nation used by some Germans at the time is found also 
among the French a few years earlier and constitutes the basic ideology subse- 
quently of nationalists of all countries. That the nationalistic manifestation of the 


divorce between ideas and reality came to fullest expression in Germany under. 


Hitler must be explaired with due recognition of the significance of the struggles 
in several different periods between the strong liberal and democratic forces on 
the one hand and tke conservative, authoritarian elements on the other. One 


should not draw impl.cations about the subsequent political behavior of a people. 


from the study of its political infancy, as the author does. The Freudian emphasis 
on the importance of infancy does not seem applicable in the case of a people, even 
though it is fairly standard practice for historians devoted to research on origins to 
use that approach. 

The author has been unable to overcome the typical weakness of German 
Ideengeschichte: he devotes his book mainly to persons of little or no political impor- 
tance. Like the Germaa scholars, he writes about the political ideals of Goethe and 
Schiller, of the profess.onal philoscphers (Kant, Fichte, et al.), of young men not 
yet important (Wilhelm von Humboldt, Gentz), of those, some of them sensible, 


some of them crackpot. who by having the energy to write books at the time about . 


the French Revolution offer convenient sources for the history of ideas. To equate 
the political wisdom oł Germany with such an array of individualists seems like 
interpreting the Middle Ages in terms of the story of Abelard. The author ignores 
the ideas of princes and cf high military and civil officials almost entirely. Although 
he knows the works cf Hansen, Ziekursch, and others, he does almost nothing 
with the political and social views of the peasantry with respect to the French 
Revolution. The fact that many Germans not given to writing bocks were thinking 
then, as they were subsequently, in reasonable and practical terms about the typical 
reforms of liberalism which they wanted is not sufficiently brought out. And to 
equate’ Romanticism with the defense of reaction seems quite unjust and reveals 
the failure on the part of the author to relate the character of the ideas with the 
character of the period. 

The present criticism of Professor Droz’s book is not intended to belittle the 
courageous effort of a co-league of another nation but rather to stimulate interna- 
tional discussion of a common prablem. The interpretation of modern German 
history is in such a stat2 of confusion that an honest and thoughtful book like the 
present one is to be welzcmed. 


University of Nebraska EUGENE N. ANDERSON 


OUR EMINENT FRIEND EDMUND BURKE: SIX ESSAYS. By Thomas W. 
Copeland. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 251. $4.00.) 


BURKE’S POLITICS: SELECTED WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF ED- 
MUND BURKE ON REFORM, REVOLUTION, AND WAR. Edited by 
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Ross ]. S. Hoffman and Paul Levack. (New York: Alfred A, Knopf. 1949. Pp. 
xxxvil, 536, x. $4.75.) 


Epmunp Burke was not only an active public figure but a profound thinker 
upon eternally important human problems. One who is concerned with him must 
master the content and evaluate the significance of his thought in addition to com- 
piling biographical details. Burke's Politics, with its introduction, shows how vast 
and difficult is the first problem, for it requires much historical understanding; Mr. 
Copeland’s meticulous essays demonstrate how perplexing the second can be. 

Despite Burke’s prominence, and in part because of it, many aspects of his life 
are obscure. This obscurity is the theme of Copeland’s book, which, its author 
modestly says, may add “only a little to our knowledge” though it gives “a rather 
full account of the nature of our ignorance” of Burke. The first two essays treat 
generally of mysteries about Burke. In that entitled “Boswell's Portrait of Burke” 
the author wonders why Boswell never presented him so sharply as he did other 
members of the Johnson circle, and advances some engaging suggestions concern- 
ing the relations of Boswell and Burke. In “The Little Dogs and All” Copeland 
delves into Burke’s private life and raises more questions, acknowledging his debt 
to Dixon Wecter’s Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen (Boulder, 1939) for much of 
the material on Burke’s family and finances. Reasons for Burke’s vulnerability to 
attack from political foes, in turn a cause of some of the defects of our knowledge 
about his private affairs, are clearly presented. The last four essays solve particular 
biographical problems. The two on Burke’s editorship of the Annual Register and 
his authorship of certain book reviews therein have appeared in slightly altered 
form in P.M.L.A. within the last decade. Based on facts and ingenious and justi- 
fiable inferences, these essays enable us at last to speak with assurance about the 
duration and nature of Burke’s connection with the Annual Register. In “Burke, 
Paine and Jefferson” the author exaggerates, I believe, the significance of the rela- 
tions between Burke and Paine in 1788-1789. He clears up some confusion over 
Paine’s activities and his dealings with Burke in the years mentioned but con- 
tributes little to the background of Burke’s understanding of the nature of the 
Revolution. The last essay convincingly identifies “Monsieur Dupont” as three 
persons—the “young gentleman” of the Reflections and its preliminaries; the trans- 
lator of the Reflections; and the recipient of 4 Letter to a Member of the National 
Assembly. These essays are accurate and well written. They effectively show how 


much there is yet to find out about Burke, and they add to our knowledge of him’ 


more than “only a little.” 

The editors of Burke’s Politics felt some trepidation about their task, and their 
caution was salutary. Their selections, well-chosen and judiciously condensed, are 
so arranged as to emphasize the persistence of the component elements of Burke's 
thought. The materials are ordered topically and roughly chronologically, begin- 
ning with “Discontents in the Kingdom” which preceded the American Revolu- 
tion, and ending with a chapter titled after one of Burke’s last writings, the mag- 
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nificently disdainful “A Letter to a Noble Lord.” In between come chapters deal- 
ing with the American Revolution; Bristol, Ireland, and commercial freedom; the 
Catholic controversy; demestic reform; India; the French Revolution; the war with 
“Jacobin France”; and Ireland once again. The selections are confined appro- 
priately within the limits laid down by the title of the book. At first glance Ire- 
land and the Catholic question appear to have received overgenerous treatment, 
yet these were recurren: and bothe-some problems in Burke's time, and matters 
close to his heart from Eoyhood. The editors avoided the temptation to present the 
spectacular personal aspec-s of Hastings and India, limiting their selections to illus- 
trations of the larger metters, the positions of the East India Company and Britain 
in Indian affairs. The best section, I believe, is the one concerning the war of the 
French Revolution. It briags out Burke’s understanding of the nature of the war 
and the European state system. The introduction to the volume is a masterful sum- 
mary of Burke’s thought, but the editors are less fortunate when they stray into 
the dangerous realm of Listorical analogy in a perfervid effort to emphasize the 
contemporaneity of Burxe’s writings. The analogies seem to me somewhat over- 
drawn, and perhaps urnecessary. Anyone who is going to read this book will 
probably be intelligent enough to make comparisons for himself. Each chapter, and 
each section within, is preceded by a discussion of the personal and historical set- 
ting. These discussions are adequate, though a few trivial errors occur in them 
and in the footnotes. e 

These two books shows what is needed for the authoritative work on Burke. 
Mr. Copeland pleads fo: continued specialized study, of which his own book is a 
good example, as necesea-y to any definitive general work on Burke. He thinks 
that the recent accessibility of more Burke materials will stimulate further research 
and that scholars, using these and cther little worked sources, will be able to fill 
some of the gaps in our knowledge. Copeland bases his essays upon carefully 
culled printed materials available in the United States, as well as some manuscript 
sources in the Pierpont Morgan Library and the Library of Congress. Yet he 
writes that he consulted. the Wentworth Woodhouse papers now in the Sheffield 
Public Library only after he completed his essays, and he did not have “to alter 
substantially” any of his conclusions. This seems to suggest that we must not raise 
our hopes too high over :be prospect of clearing up all the Burke mysteries. Never- 
theless, continued biographical research will furnish details for buttressing what 
«we already know about Burke and doubtless result, as the work of Copeland and 
Wecter must, in some revisions in the presentation of his life. Satistying and essen- 
tial as this might be, something more must be done. The selections edited by 
Messrs. Hoffman and Lavack point up the necessity for understanding Burke in 
the philosophical and hisccrical sense, for only that kind of understanding will pro- 
duce really significant interpretation. 


University of Kentucky Cart B, Conz 
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THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By Hector Bolitho. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1948. Pp. 437. $5.00.) 


WrrH the Jerrold, Lee, and Strachey books about Victoria now middle-aged; 
with the Benson, Ponsonby, and Sitwell treatments all in their teens, it was to be 
expected that a book of this sort would come off the press. Mr. Bolitho, having 
numerous predecessors, and having himself traversed a good deal of the ground 
in previous writings, started with a very useful handicap. Perhaps it was because 
his predecessors had used up so many titles that he chose to call his latest work 
“The Reign of Queen Victoria.” For the first part of the book at least, some such 
title as “Queen Victoria and Her Family” would have been more appropriate. This 
part, covering the queen’s life up to her widowhood, is so biographical that most 
matters of administration and of policy are either omitted or so scantily dealt with 
that their inclusion hardly seems worth while. Moreover, it is to the prince con- 
sort that Mr. Bolitho gives the center of the stage, the queen being represented as 
utterly subservient to him in her very thoughts. That she ever was so is at least de- 
batable. In the second, and as it seems to this reviewer, the better part of the book, 
Victoria the queen stands out beside Victoria the woman. 

All through, Mr. Bolitho writes most engagingly, embellishing his narrative 
with anecdotes and quotations in a manner which seems characteristically Vic- 
torian. His industry in amassing material is matched by his skill in weaving it into 
a narrative which has a certain sustained dramatic interest. Almost needless to 
say, this narrative is a very familiar one; but even those well acquainted with the 
field will light upon certain facts and quotations which they may have overlooked, 
or which are derived from sources they have had no particular occasion to consult. 
Mr. Bolitho tells us that he has used a good deal of manuscript material, both at 
Windsor and in Germany; and several of his references are to the Windsor 
archives. Unfortunately, his citations are so scanty and so casual that verification is 
usually impossible. His practice of citing letters only by their dates is particularly 
regrettable in view of the number of sources from which they may have been de- 
rived. 

While his historical background is noticeably thin in some respects (e.g., as to 
the actual, not the incidental, reasons for the fall of successive ministries); and 
while there are naturally a few inaccuracies, Mr. Bolitho is perhaps most open to 
criticism for his failure to show the part played by the queen in such international 
crises as those connected with the independence and unification of Italy, and in such 
constitutional issues as those involved in the passage of the Reform Bill of 1867. 
But “general readers” may not notice such omissions, while people acquainted with 
the period will be able to supply what is missing for themselves. Both classes‘ ot 
readers may be grateful for a narrative which never fails to entertain and which 
brings out many aspects of the queen’s life and activities almost as vividly as “visual 


aids” could do. 


Middletowz, Connecticut Herserr C, F. Beri 
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L'ANTICHITA SVELATA E L'IDEA DI PROGRESSO IN N. A. BOU- 
LANGER (1722-1759). By Franco Venturi. (Bari: Laterza. 1947.) 


Tue reasons which have prompted Venturi to choose as his main characters not 
the rationalist theoreticians of progress, from Diderot to Condorcet, but Boulanger 
and those philosophers of religious history whose names (Delisle de Sales, Court 
de Gebelin, Dupuis) he rescues from dust, are the result of his eagerness to eluci- 
date the crisis of the Enlightenment. This crisis follows Boulanger’s death (1759); 
within it, Boulanger’s thought is the constantly operative leaven. “Over against 
the little group of those who drew the radical atheistic consequences implicit in 
the thought of Diderot, Lamettrie, d'Holbach, and the Encyclopaedists, may be set 
those writers who advocat=d a return to deism. Rousseau and Voltaire are the two 
most typical representatives o£ this trend” (p. 95). The study of this field, “in which 
much remains to be explored and understood,” not only enables us to translate into 
real history the too simpl= antithesis, Enlightenment versus Romanticism (Ven- 
turi shows, apropos of Rabaut de Saint-Etienne, that “it was rationalistic criticism 
itself which paved the wav for the Romantic discovery of primitive history”), but 
substantiates the assumption of the generally European character of those re- 
searches in historical philosophy which are traditionally considered peculiar to 
Herder and credited exclusively to him. Furthermore (and that, this reviewer 
may point out, is a much nore important and original angle) a study of the post- 
Boulanger tendencies in religious historiography clarifies, by throwing it into relief 
against its proper background, the whole history of the religiosity and the rituals 
of the French Revolution (pp. 93-94)—4.e., that study illumines the vicissitudes of 
Girondinism and of the culies civils of the revolutionary period. A chapter on 
Boulanger and Vico (pp. 124-40) again places on the docket the discussion of the 
problem of the alleged dependence of the former upon the latter. This problem 
is not only pertinent to V.cos Nachieben but has bearings on the explanation of 
an idiosyncratic aspect oí Italian intellectual history during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, that is, the heterogeneous admixture of platonic idealism with 
deterministic naturalism. This admixture characterizes, for instance, one of the 
earliest and most significant Vichians, Mario Pagano (1748-1799), author of the 
Saggi politici (1783-17853, philosopher of history, legal reformer, hero of the 
Parthenopean revolution of 1799. 

In view of the curtain of darkness which shrouds the history of Vico's influ- 
ence in France during the eighteenth century, unusual interest attaches to the dis- 
closures contained in Venturi's chapter on Louis Clair Le Beau du Bignon 
- (1738-?). Du Bignon is a heretofore totally unknown figure whom Venturi, ex- 
ploiting a dossier of the Bastille preserved in the Bibliothèque Nationale resurrects 
from oblivion. 

The Abbé Du Bignon, who visited Italy in 1765, was a student, in Rome, of 
Emanuele Duni (1714-1782), at that time professor of Roman law at La Sapienza. 
When Du Bignon sat at Cuni’s feet, the latter had already published his Origine 
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e progressi della cittadinanza e del governo civile di Roma (2 vols., Rome, 1763- 
64). This book, which is shot through with Vico’s ideas, is, according to Filippo 
Serafini, extremely important both for the history of the constitution and govern- 
ment of ancient Rome and for the history of Roman private law. Returning to 
France, Du Bignon published his Histoire critique au gouvernement romain 
(1765), later republished under the title Considérations sur l'origine et les révolu- 
tions du gouvernement des Romains (1778), which, Venturi states, is a recast of 
Duni’s Origine e progressi. Venturi’s discovery of Du Bignon points to a thus far 
unsuspected channel of Vico’s influence in France. The work of Duni, insufficiently 
appreciated in Italy, was given a flattering reception beyond the Alps. It was trans- 
lated into German and must have been known to De Chastellux (who, in the 
opinion of Cuoco, was among those who, in the eighteenth century, understood 
Vico best). De Chastellux couples Duni’s name with that of Du Bignon. For the 
benefit of future scholars who may wish to pursue this line of investigation, it may 
be added that Emanuele Duni’s brother, Saverio Duni, the (now utterly forgotten) 
author of the Giureprudenza universale di tutte le nazioni (1793), was also an 
ardent Vichian. His work too may have been known in France and may have car- 
ried there pollens from the Scienza Nuova. The reader can see the new research 
perspectives opened by Venturi’s provocative volume. 


Washington, D. C. Erro GIANTURCO 


IL TRAMONTO DELLO STATO PONTIFICIO: IL PAPATO DI GREG- 
ORIO XVI. By Domenico Demarco, [Biblioteca di cultura storica, 31.] 
(Turin: Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1949. Pp. 304. L. 902.) 


Tus study of the decline of the Papal State during the pontificate of Gregory 
XVI (1831-1846) is part of a trilogy on the Roman Revolution of 1848-49. The 
present volume is concerned with the prerevolutionary background and, although 
complete in itself, may be regarded as introductory ta the author’s Pio IX e la 
Rivoluzione romana del 1848: Saggio di storia economico-sociale (Modena, 1947), 
and Una rivoluzione sociale: La Repubblica romana del 1849 (Naples, 1944) 
(see Am. Hist. Rev., LIV, 678, 130). 

In the last-named work, Demarco came to the conclusion that the republic 
would have fallen even without French intervention. This he attempts to explain 
in the present volume by showing that “as in all the European revolutions of 1848, 
this political physiognomy was only the external aspect” of what was “at bottom a 
social revolution” (p. 12). “The patriotic, national and unitary character of the 
movement was only the accessory and contingent trait,” which was imposed by an 
idealist minority but which “had no appeal for the majority of those who fought 
for a thousand different motives—whence the misunderstandings which under- 
mined the new republic, the disillusions of its government, the weak resistance of- 


fered to the reaction which soon overtook it, and the fatal epilogue of catastrophe” 
(ibid.), . 
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More than half the took (pp. 17-173) is given to an analysis of “the social 
classes in the Roman szate.” The first chapter, devoted to the “ruling and lower 
classes” (pp. 17-103), describes the state as a “clerical appanage” (p. 26) and 
notes the decadence of a lay aristocracy (pp. 29 ff.) which had no interest in im- 
proving its landed prop=rty and had abandoned public careers to the clergy. Mean- 
while, the “demolition of small property” (p. 55) was reducing independent pro- 
prietors—an element of social equilibrium—to a poverty-stricken state which fos- 
tered discontent. The razio between classes did not remain constant with the growth 
of population which ma-ked the period; the relative increase in the size of the 
agricultural laboring c.ass was a “striking phenomenon” (p. 55). The Agro 
Romano (Roman Campagna) is dealt with separately (pp. 62 ff.), in order to ex- 
plain its pastoral latifuzdia. Succeeding chapters consider the rising bourgeoisie, 
the oppression of the Jews, and social life in the larger cities. 

It is not until the fith and final chapter that the political history (“Writings, 
Political Programs, anc Revolts”) is presented, but, despite the promises of the 
preface, it appears to owe little to the “social” chapters which precede it and which 
make the book a valuabl study. 

The text is followed by an index and an impressive though uncritical bibliog- 
raphy. 


University of California Berkeley GORDON GRIFFITHS 


RUDOLPH: THE TRAGEDY OF MAYERLING. By Count Carl Lonyay. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. Pp. xviii, 244. $5.00.) 


Tuis is the first full and trustworthy report of the tragedy of Mayerling which 
ended the lives of Crown Prince Rudolph and his seventeen-year-old mistress, 
Baroness Vetsera, on Jantary 29, 1839. During more than half a century the story 
of their death has remeined a mystery, surrounded by an enormous and highly 
controversial literature. 

The present book by Count Charles Lonyay has all the attributes of serious 
history. After a distinguisned military and diplomatic career Count Lonyay turned 
to historical studies and, as the nephew of Count Elemer Loayay, who married 
the widow of the crown prince, Archduchess Stephanie, was well acquainted with 
the Viennese court. Following the deaths of his uncle and his uncle’s wife, many 
hitherto secret documen:s, letters, and reports fell into the hands of the author, as 
executor of his uncle’s estate. In addition to the family sources of information, he 
gained access to the official court archives containing many previously unpublished 
documents, f 

On the basis of all this information the author shows that there was no mystery 
in the Mayerling catastrophe and even very little romance, for Rudolph, with his 
melancholic and patholcgical temperament, had in the past been haunted by the 
idea of suicide and had -r-ed to find partners to it, both male and female. Also the 
Baroness Vetsera was nct a novice in amorous experiences; and the r&al love of the 
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crown prince, after many unfortunate adventures, had been concentrated upon a 
modest girl of the small bourgeoisie. 

This dismal story of a one-sided suicide (Rudolph shot the girl and only sev- 
eral hours later himself) remains rather the personal tragedy of a sick and dissolute 
man. However, the author offers something more important than a true and final 
report on the last days of the crown prince. He gives a thoroughgoing analysis of 
his life history and shows conclusively that Mayerling was not a simple accident or 
a chapter in morbid psychology, but can be truly regarded as a tragedy to which the 
prince had been foredoomed. As his former tutor, General Latour, said: “The un- 
happy Prince was killed by the atmosphere in which he was forced to live, and in 
which he did not have the power to live. He was the last and perhaps the only 
prince, who, at the end of the nineteenth century ... seeing further than the 
frontiers of Austria-Hungary, strove to grasp the political and social problems of 
the world as a whole . . . recognized the real malady of that political era which 
culminated in the World War.” 

This seems also to be the opinion of the author (though a distorted quotation 
mark on page 117 makes it not quite clear), a man of strong liberal, humanitarian, 
and anti-Habsburg tendencies. This attitude of his also explains his very severe 
evaluation of the chief actors of the drama which sometimes appears as exaggerated 
and unjust. The emperor, a petrified bureaucrat and a prisoner of the Spanish court 
etiquette, is portrayed almost as an ogre, which he surely was not. And the un- 
happy prince was not essentially a detraqué, but had strang human sympathies and 
a feeling of justice, as the author himself shows on many pages. What destroyed 
him was not his innate character but the complete boredom of the court atmos- 
phere, the air of intrigue, the leading role of mediocre individuals, the uncom- 
promising, pedantic, and narrow personality of his father and the petty, loveless, 
and snobbish soul of his wife. 

Count Lonyay is rightly indignant when he narrates the suppression or destruc- 
tion of evidence and how all those who had been closely connected with the events 
of the tragedy were sworn to secrecy and certain persons, considered as especially 
dangerous, were placed under police supervision. But when he states that the 
“methods used by the Imperial police were similar to those now used in totali- 
tarian countries” he falls into an exaggeration which distorts the historical perspec- 
tive. The tyrant of the Hofburg was unable to exile to Venice the Baroness Vetsera, 
the mother of the murdered girl, and to induce the coachman Bratfish, a confidant 
of the crown prince in his love adventures, to leave his beloved Vienna. But when 
their interests and prestige are hurt, totalitarian dictators do not hestitate to elimi- 
nate by bloody purges all those whom they feel are dangerous. 

Nevertheless, both on account of its array of facts and its scrupulous docu- 
mentation, the volume by Lonyay will remain indispensable for all those who 
study the twilight period of the Habsburg Empire. 


Oberlin College Oscar JAszt 
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STALIN: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By Isaac Deutscher. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 600. $5.00.) 


Ir has been said, and within certain limits correctly, that Lenin’s writings can 
provide a handy quotation to suit almost any occasion, taste, or point of view. One 
is reminded of this in rzzding Deutscher’s brilliantly written biography of Lenin’s 
successor, which can supply plentiful forensic ammunition to friends and critics 
alike of the present Soviet dictator and his regime. The author, however, is not a 
mere eclectic or a detached academician, but shows himself unmistakably a man of 
the October Revolution and an undogmatic Leninist in his approach to the subject 
of Stalin as a politician and statesman. 

Always lucid and iateresting and often provocative, the book is nevertheless 
rather uneven from a szkolarly point of view. The early Stalin seems to be some- 
what inflated, and Bertam D. Wolfe’s Three Who Made a Revolution (1948) is 
a safer source for the p“e-1917 career of the future dictator, especially since Wolfe 
dwells in detail on the “hagiographic re-writing” of Stalin’s biography by Beriya 
and others. 

The description of the rise of Stalin to power in the 1920’s and his struggle with 
Trotsky and other adversaries is by far the most illuminating and valuable con- 
tribution of the book, ir. which, no doubt, the author’s firsthand experience in 
Communist politics stood him in good stead. The great merit of his treatment is 
that he holds the scale: -emarkably even between the various protagonists. The 
discussion, however, of the great economic transformation of Russia during the 
1930's is less satisfactory or novel and often too fatalistic. There was more of a 
choice of policies open zo Stalin than Mr. Deutscher’s treatment implies; but this 
is a large subject. The randling of the puzzling Kirov assassination affair which 
opened the era of purges is disappointing and the trenchant questions adumbrated 
in the provocative Letter ef an Old Bolshevik are neglected. 

The author permits a number of inaccuracies to creep into his picture of Rus- 
sian history. For instance, the statement that “all the four Dumas [parliaments] 
elected between the two revolutions were arbitrarily dissolved by the Tsar” (p. 95), 
is not true with respect to the Third Duma. It is also incorrect to label “most of 
the Narodniks,” the Russian agrarian socialists, as “revolutionary Slavophiles” (p. 
28). It is true that they 12d in common with the Slavophiles the attachment to the 
Russian land commune, the mir. But, whereas Slavophiles prized the mir as a 
repository of the traditicnal past, the Narodniks valued its purported future social- 
ist potentialities. Apart from their anticapitalist bias, the Narodniks, unlike the 
Slavophiles, were not, for the most part, “opposed to the spread of European in- 
fluence in their country,’ as the author maintains. 

In the sketchy treatment of the Constituent Assembly of 1918, to take still an- 
other instance, it is strar ge that the author does not even mention the fact that the 
delay in its convocation was one of the principal charges of the Bolsheviks, includ- 
ing Stalin, against the Kerensky regime. And it is certainly misleading to say, “The 
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Assembly, elected on the basis of a law that had been worked out under Kerensky, 
probably did not reflect the swing in the mood of the country that took place on 
the eve of the October revolution” (p. 186). However, the election, as is well 
known, took place after the October coup and went heavily against the Bolsheviks. 

It is perplexing to know what the author means when he couples the Soviet 
abolition of capital punishment after World War II (incidentally, it was largely 
restored early in 1950) with “the quasi-Liberal modification of the criminal code, 
the emphasis on habeas corpus and on the rule of law, and a number of other post- 
war reforms” (p. 561). The criminal code, if anything, was made stiffer in the post- 
war U.S.S.R. and habeas corpus continues to be an unfamiliar Latin term amidst 
Soviet realities. 

In his historic interpretations, generally, the author emphasizes, as so many 
modern writers on Russia do, certain ancient historic tendencies, such as those of 
isolationism and antiwesternism and political oppression. But the more modern 
trends, characteristic especially of the second half of the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, such as those towards increased freedom of the individual, the closer 
contact with the West, the growing industrialization of the country, and the wide- 
spread educational and cultural advances, are glossed over. Certainly, if the picture 
of the political, economic, and cultural progress achieved in Russia, despite strong 
tsarist resistance during the sixty years preceding the Revolution can be dimmed, 
then the justification of Stalinism is greatly facilitated. The author, for example, 
asserts, “The nation over which Stalin took power might, apart from small groups 
of educated people and advanced workers, rightly be called a nation of savages,” 
and also, “There have been many positive, valuable elements in the educational in- 
fluence of Stalinism, elements that are in the long run likely to turn against its 
worst features. . . . For of Stalinist Russia it is even truer than of any other revo- 
lutionary nation that ‘twenty years have done the work of twenty generations’ ” 
(pp. 568-69). 

It is indeed a strange “nation of savages” that had a trial by jury and an inde- 
pendent legal bar; that had a “quasi parliament” in which the liberal and socialist 
opposition was represented, including the Bolsheviks; a nation that produced an 
unrivaled literature; that had a number of great scientists, including two winners 
of the early Nobel Prize; that spanned a continent with railroads from the Baltic to 
the Pacific and from the Arctic to the Black Sea; a nation that overthrew an ancient 
autocracy—and all this before Stalin or even Lenin became dictators of Russia. 


Washington, D. C. Lazar VoLIN 
SUOMEN HISTORIAN KÄSIKIRJA [Handbook of Finnish History]. Edited 


by Arvi Korhonen. Two volumes. (Helsinki: Söderström. 1949. Pp. 742, 703. 
1600 M.) 


Tue last few years are likely to be remembered in Finland as a great age of 
scientific and Scholarly literature. The record is truly impressive. In the field of his- 
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tory, 1948-49 witnessed the publication of such outstanding studies as Uno Harva, 
Suomalaisten muinaisusko (ancient beliefs of the Finns); E. K. Osmonsalo, Suomen 
valloitus 1808 (conquest of Finland); J. Teljo, Suomen valtiocidmdn murros 1905- 
1908 (changes in the political life of Finland); J. Paasivirta, Suomen itsendisyysky- 
symys 1917 (the questior. of Finnish independence); V. Tanner, Kuinka se oikein 
tapahtui? (How did i: really happen?) and Tarton rauha (the peace treaty of 
Tartu); Y. A. Järvinen, Suomalainen ja venäläinen taktiikka talvisodassa (Finnish 
and Russian tactics in the Winter War); E. Kuussaari and V. Niitemaa, Suomen 
sota 1941-1945 (the Finnish War); and E. Jutikkala, Suomen historian kartasto 
(atlas of Finnish history). 

As a fitting climax there now comes a two-volume Suomen historian käsikirja, 
prepared by sixteen specialists who, in the words of editor Arvi Korhonen, in- 
clude “well-known scholars of the old school, doctors of the middle generation, 
and several whose doctoral dissertations have not yet been completed.” Eleven 
chapters in Volume I carry the story of Finland from its prehistoric beginnings to 
its transfer from Sweden to Russia in 1809. Volume II, with eight chapters, covers 
the period from the establishment of the grand duchy to the unhappy end of the 
Russo-Finnish War. 

Suomen historian käsikirja, like the earlier general works of Yrjö Koskinen, 
M. G, Schybergson, anc K. O, Lindeqvist, is primarily a political history following 
a strict chronological o-cer. The absence of any significant amount of social and 
cultural materials is justified by the availability of an excellent four-volume Suomen 
kulttuurihistoria, pablisned in the 1930's. 

The handbook reflects the progress made by Finnish historiography during the 
past half-century. Extersive amounts of new data have been unearthed by Finnish 
historians, who for the most part have taken a specialist’s view of their function. 
Bibliographies coming at the end of each chapter sparkle with relatively recent 
titles. Qualitative as well as quantitative advances are observable. Chronology is 
now fixed more sharply. New interpretations have modified or replaced older con- 
ceptions. For example, Christianity is shown to have been present in Finland prior 
to Bishop Henry’s celeorated crusade of 1155; the contacts of Finland with the 
rest of Europe are demonstrated to have been more ancient and more numerous 
than has been assumed; nineteenth century views concerning the ethnography of 
the Finns and their geozraphical origins have been drastically modified. Of course, 
darkness still obscures many areas of Finnish history, and lively controversies 
among Clio’s followers still abound. 

On the other hand, the style of Finnish historical writing has not changed. This 
volume, like its predecessors, is a rather colorless, passive recording of complex 
political maneuvers and perennial military engagements. Revealing interpretations, 
finely turned phrases, vivid quotations, are rare. It is to be regretted, too, that the 
kásikirja, while having forty-five excellent maps, does not have any of those fine 
illustrations which madz Lindeqvist’s history an unforgettable experience, 
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Yet as straightforward, richly detailed, and reliable history, this joint product 
of many hands represents a real achievement. It will stand for a long time as a 
monument to Finnish historical scholarship as well as to the inspiring efforts of 
the Finnish people to win and to preserve political independence and a democratic 
way of life. 


Heidelberg College Joun ILMARI KoLEHMAINEN 


Far Eastern History 


FERMENT IN THE FAR EAST: AN HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION. 
By Mary A. Nourse. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1949. Pp. 336. 


$3.75.) 


Goop popular surveys of the problems of the Far East are urgently needed be- 
fore we can hope to formulate and implement an adequate Far Eastern policy by 
the American democratic process. Unfortunately Mrs. Nourse's new book fails in 
its effort to provide the general reader with any real understanding of the area. 
Its weakness does not lie in its occasional errors of fact, nor in the absence of new 
contributions to research or original interpretation, since the book is not intended 
for scholars or specialists. But its usefulness is seriously limited by its failure to 
point up the issues of greatest significance and to present in readable form the re- 
sults of recent research and the chief interpretations which are emerging from the 
work of leading scholars in the field. 

In the chapters on the foundations of Chinese civilization there is no considera- 
tion of the structure of traditional Chinese society or of its close relation to Chinese 
thought. Rather, “The features which mark it [Far Eastern civilization] off from 
others are ideographic writing, ancestor worship and filial piety, the examination 
system and the scholar official” (p. 56). The role of the gentry is not even men- 
tioned, nor is the vexed, but important, concept of the “Oriental bureaucratic 
state.” The general reader in search of real enlightenment would do far better to 
turn to the earlier chapters of John K. Fairbank’s United States and China. 

The chapters on traditional Japanese civilization are hardly more penetrating. 
The basic thesis is: “Upon the Chinese tree trunk Japan grafted her own branches: 
a feudal government structure, the cult of the sword and the warrior and epic lit- 
erature, a more aristocratic society than China’s, an aristocracy of courtiers and 
feudal warriors” (p. 72). No evidence is adduced to support this reversal of the 
views of Sir George Sansom and other leading students of Japanese civilization 
who hold that native Japanese institutions have constituted a hard core modified by 
but perennially resistant to Chinese and, later, to Western influence. 

The story of the relationship between China and the non-Chinese nomadic 
peoples to the north and west takes no account of the work of Lattimore and Witt- 
fogel. Hence the pattern of that relationship, with all its implications for contem- 
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porary Chinese-Russian relations, is missing. The chapters on Southeast Asia have 
the merit of presenting a great deal of factual information not easily available else- 
where in brief compass. But they would have benefited greatly by some attention 
to the stimulating comperative studies of J. S. Furnivall and other specialists in 
the Southeast Asia field. 

The chapters on China’s response to the modern Western challenge suffer from 
a lack of guiding ideas. In the place of these there is an outline of diplomatic de- 
velopments which have been as well summarized in several standard textbooks. The 
few casual references to Chinese Communism are misleading. Modern Japan is 
treated even more superficially. ; 

The reader thus reaches the concluding chapters on the postwar period with 
little notion of the relation of this vast and rich background to the tremendous 
problems of our time. The account of specific postwar developments in the Far 
East, and of American palicy toward the area, is casual and uneven. 


Stanford University Mary C. Wricut 


JAPAN SINCE PERRY. By Chitoshi Yanaga, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Yale University. [McGraw-Hill Series in History.] (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Comoany. 1949. Pp. x, 723. $6.00.) 


Proressor Yanaga describes his book as an attempt “to present the events, per- 
sonalities and policies which contributed to Japan’s emergence from a feudal na- 
tion,” an achievement wkich resulted from “unremitting and undeviating efforts 
by her leaders who followed a carefully worked-out blueprint.” He has skillfully 
combined the topical with the chronological approach to the century of history 
which began with Japan drawn into the international community against her will, 
observed her rise and fall as a world power, and ended with her people under the 
tutelage of militant democracy. The book appears opportunely as Japan, reduced to 
a smaller area than she claimed in 1353, begins to draft a new blueprint. It should 
prove valuable to the Japanese as well as to others for its illuminating panoramic 
survey of past successes and failures. 

The author does not cfer a general reinterpretation of Japanese history nor a 
justification of Japan’s forsign policy, though he characterizes specific policies and 
acts forthrightly. He writes simply and frankly, leaving conclusions to the reader. 
There is no treatment of the war crimes trials under the occupation, and no ap- 
parent use of the huge documentation of the trials, probably because the manu- 
script was in the publisher's hands before these materials became available. Whether 
or not Professor Yanaga sabscribes to the major charge that Tojo, Kido, and their 
associates engaged in a conspiracy against peace and humanity is not, therefore, 
evident in his book. He writes at one point: “Japan was gradually working her- 
self toward the attainment of hegemony in East Asia” (p. 369), but he also writes: 
“dual diplomacy . . - gave rise to inconsistencies, contradictions. . . . The right 
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hand did not always know what the left hand was doing” (p. 446). His extensive 
bibliography of Japanese titles, which is helpfully provided with English transla- 
tions and is an important contribution to scholarship, suggests that the trial evi- 
dence would not modify his account appreciably. 

Clarity and conciseness of a high order enable Professor Yanaga to interweave 
political, economic, social, cultural, and international developments smoothly and 
interestingly. He introduces new personalities and new data, particularly in the 
hitherto neglected areas of literature, philosophy, and the arts. Political scientists 
will value his succinct treatment of the evolution of parties and parliamentary poli- 
tics but will be surprised at his omission of German institutional influence upon 
the first constitution. Foreign policy, international relations, and wars receive due 
attention; indeed the work inevitably reveals the extraordinary effort which an 
ambitious nation put ‘forth in her foreign relations at a time when her slight re- 
sources were so burdened with domestic reconstruction. It is pleasing to find a 
chapter on the mass awakening that followed World War I, with credit given to 
pre-occupational liberalism. One regrets, however, the omission of such grass- 
roots elements in politics as the neighborhood associations and the patron-fol- 
lower gangs which have escaped historical treatment by Western writers. It is fair 
to note that Professor Yanaga is attempting to resurvey not the whole culture of 
Japan but Japan’s efforts to modify her culture. His introductory reference to a 
“blueprint”—apparently he is alluding to the Charter Oath of 1859, which is so 
brief and general as hardly to deserve the title—might well have led him to point 
out specific relationships between the blueprint and subsequent lines of action. 

While reviewers will differ with the author on certain of the many controversial 
issues which challenge the student of this subject, and while specialists will ask for 
additional footnotes, this book will be received as an important aid to teaching, a 
contributor to knowledge, and an honest guide for the growing number of laymen 
who are extending their horizons to Asia. 


University of Minnesota Harorp S. QuicLEY 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH CHINA, WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE PERIOD 1944-1949. [Department of State Publication 
3573, Far Eastern Series 30.] (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1949. 
Pp. xli, 1054. $3.00.) 


Tuts official White Paper on American relations with China consists of a his- 
torical narrative of 409 pages (upwards of 185,000 words) and a documentary ap- 
pendix of 642 pages (some 300,000 words). The stated purpose of publication was 
to provide the Congress and the people of the United States with “a record which 
would reveal the salient facts which determined our policy toward China” from 
the beginning of World War II “and which reflect the execution of that policy.” 
While it is unlikely that many congressmen or ordinary citizens will read this 
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bulky volume in its enti-ety, historians and other serious students of modern China 
and of American-Chinete relations will find it a mine of interesting and usefu_ in- 
formation. Both the historical narrative and the documentary appendix are divided 
into chapters, with the icllowing headings: (1) “A Century of American Policy, 
1844-1943,” (2) “A Review of Kuomintang-Chinese Communist Relations, 1¢21— 
1944,” (3) “The Ambassadorship of Major General Patrick J. Hurley, 1944-1945,” 
(4) “The Yalta Agreement and the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945,” (5) “The Mission 
of General George C. Marshall, 1945-1947,” (6) “The Ambassadorship of John 
Leighton Stuart, 1947-=¢49,” (7) “The Military Picture, 1945-1949,” and (8) 
“The Program of Amer.can Economic Aid, 1947-1949.” 

The documents mak ng up the appendix as well as those scattered through the 
historical narrative are o many kinds. The largest number consists of reports made 
to the President or Secretery of State by our embassy and consulates in China and 
by various special representatives sent to China from time to time. Probably the 
most widely publicized ef these because of the heated controversy over its publica- 
tion is the report submitted to the President in the summer of 1947 by Lieuterant 
General Wedemeyer. Tere are also numerous statements issued by the Cencral 
Government of China (most of them speeches by Chiang Kai-shek) and by the 
Chinese Communists, policy statements made by American officials including the 
President, diplomatic nctes from and to our government, and treaties and other 
intergovernmental agreements. i 

In his letter of transmi-tal Secretary of State Dean Acheson modestly states that 
this is not a full historica” record and suggests that much pertinent material still 
remains buried in the archives of the armed services, the Treasury Department, the 
Lend-Lease Administration, the White House, and other official agencies. And he 
might have added that there is also a great deal of unofficial material and mate-ial 
in the archives of other scvernments that in time may be expected to throw acdi- 
tional light on this com>lex and highly controversial period. However there ap- 
pears to be no reason to question the secretary’s affirmation that “no available item 
has been omitted because it contains statements critical of our policy or might be 
the basis of future criticiar..” 

One of the most sericus aspects oz our relations with China in recent years has 
been the lack of co-ordination of the’ various American governmental agencies op- 
erating there. It would probably be asking too much to expect the Department of 
State to describe the occasizns on which the Army or Navy, or even the President, 
acted at cross-purposes tc agree upon policies, or to discuss the confusion that re- 
sulted when American agencies operated independently of any over-all policy. Eut 
the omission of such material is a serious deficiency in an official record of this kind. 
“The absence of an index is a handicap to the scholar who wishes to use the White 
Paper for reference purposes. There is a moderately detailed table of contents of 
the narrative section that is of some assistance in locating specific material, but the 
table of documents included in the appendix seldom gives any indication of their 
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subject matter; and some of the many documents and excerpts from documents 
incorporated in the historical narrative are lost except te the person who patiently 
reads it all the way through. 

Even with its shortcomings the White Paper on United States relations with 
China makes an important contribution to our knowledge of a little understood 
pericd of recent history. It is not often that the historian secures access to so large 
and significant a collection of materials so soon after the events. Persons who are 
already fairly familiar with the subject will find the historical narrative and a great 
many of the documents fascinating reading. 


Correll University Knicur BIGGERSTAFF 


CHINA, THE FAR EAST, AND THE FUTURE. By George W. Keeton. [Li- 
Erary of World Affairs, Number 6.] (2d ed.; London: Stevens and Sons, 1949. 
Pp. xi, 511. 215.) 


This new edition of the 1943 work of a distinguished British barrister and 
principal of the London Institute of World Affairs is both timely and valuable, 
particularly for American students of Pacific Affairs. After an account of the im- 
pact of the West upon China and Japan in the nineteerth century, Dr. Keeton de- 
velops the theme of Japan’s bid for mastery of the Pacific, throwing a glaring and 
objective light upon the phenomenal, if temporary, success of Japan. His emphasis, 
however, is upon the consequences of the Asiatic crusade of Japan, particularly 
upon the rise of nationalistic movements in Korea, the Philippines, Indochina, 
Indonesia, and the British possessions, accelerated by the collapse of Japan’s Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere. The strength and significance of these movements 
are only gradually being appreciated. The most striking part of the book is the 
last section, which deals with the present and future of the western Pacific, Here 
the author bluntly states the decline of British prestige and influence in the Far 
East and the concomitant rise to power and responsibility of the United States. 
The corollary of this equation is the new juxtaposition and potential conflict of 
American and Soviet Russian policies in the western Pacific and eastern Asia. This. 
objective British appraisal of the new role of the United States in the Far East is 
important reading for Americans. i i 

The unique value of this book on the Far East is its statement of the British 
poiat of view. The materials of the British Foreign Office and the editorials of the 
London Times have been carefully used and are faithfully reflected. This very 
merzit of the book as an expression of another view of a world problem is also its 
greatest defect. If this were an American work, we should be inclined to call it 
provincial. Dr. Keeton’s treatment of the nineteenth century preserves intact the 
point of view of Sir Harry Parkes and Rudyard Kipling. His devotion to the Pub- 
lic Record Office and his failure to utilize any American sources leads him into 
frequent, though minor, errors of fact. For instance, in a rather cavalier treat- 
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ment of Commodore Ferry's opening of Japan, he states that Perry’s “bombard- 
ment of the forts in Tokyo Bay convinced the Japanese officials that the time for 
prevarication had passed” (p. 411). He refers to “Senator” Hay’s rather incidental 
connection with the Open Door policy (p. 159). He gives the date of Cushing’s 
Treaty of Wanghia as -843 instead of 1844. Lack of familiarity with Chinese ma- 
terials leads to similar errors; for example, his statement regarding the appearance 
of Kiying (Ch’i-ying) st the negotiations in Tientsin in 1858 (pp. 3, 7), his over- 
simplification of the Canton “City” question (pp. 20-21), and numerous mis- 
spellings of Chinese persanal and place names. Typographical errors and evidences 
of careless editing are faz more numerous than are usual in responsible publications. 

At the end of the vclume there is a useful inclusion of several pertinent docu- 
ments: the American mote to Japan just prior to Pearl Harbor, the new (1946) 


Japanese constitution, General MacArthur’s order establishing the Japanese war . 


guilt trials, and the new (1947) constitution of Nationalist China. 


University of Colorado EarL SwIsHER 


American History 


CHARACTERISTICALLY AMERICAN. By Ralph Barton Perry, Professor of 
Philosophy, Emeritu:, Harvard University. Five lectures delivered on the Wil- 
liam W. Cook Foundation at the University of Michigan, November-Decem- 
ber 1948. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. ix, 162, v. $3.00.) 


Ever since Crevecoeur first posed the question “What then is the American?” 
Europeans and Americans alike have been trying to find a definition to fit this 
“new man.” No word has seemed more elusive. In recent years the public search 
has not been rewarding. Some men of proved loyalty and integrity have been 
branded as “Un-American” while at least one proponent of “roo per cent Ameri- 
canism” is now in jail. Ealph Barton. Perry, in these lectures delivered last year at 
the University of Michigan, rejects any facile description of the American. He says, 
rather, that “all one cam possibly cleim is that there is among the people of this 
half-continent taken as a whole, a characteristic blend of characteristics.” But the 
most important element o= this blend is the individualism of the American. This 
is not, however, the “rugged individualism” of Mr. Hoover nor the solitude of the 
recluse, It is, instead, “a collective individualism—not the isolation of one human 
being, but the intercourse and cooperation of many.” The propensity of Americans 
to join all kinds of groups and organizations is thus reconciled with their persistent 
individualism. Individuality is maintained by the voluntary act of joining; but the 
larger effectiveness of grcup action is made possible by the association of many for 
like purposes. 

Professor Perry is nct only interested in finding a description that fits the 
American but in analyzing his thinking as well. One suggestive lecture traces the 
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development of American thought from its beginnings dowa to the present day. 
Few people are better equipped for this task of interpretation. As the historian of 
both puritanism and pragmatism Professor Perry is completely at home in laying 
down the outlines of American intellectual history. In another lecture he writes of 
the religious heritage of America. In the light of the present controversy over 
church and state there are many wise observations on the place of Catholicism in a 
democratic society. The book concludes, as any discussion of American character 
must, with a discussion of political democracy. After sxetching the essentials of 
our free society, Professor Perry demonstrates that he, too, is “characteristically 
American” by declaring, “Democracy suits America eminently well.” 


University of Rochester Ricuarp C. WADE 


THE GENTLEMAN IN AMERICA: A LITERARY STUDY IN AMERICAN 
CULTURE. By Edwin Harrison Cady, Associate Professor of English, Syra- 
cuse University. (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 1949. Pp. 232. $3.00.) 


Dr. Cady faced a hard dilemma in selecting the title for this volume. At first 
* reading the title calls to mind the eighteenth century aristocracy and the continua- 
tion of that tradition in Brahmin Boston and in the planter culture of the Old 
South. One expects a study of transformation and decline. The opening chapter, 
however, makes clear that the author is interested in ideas rather than in social 
classes. The book deals primarily with the ideal of the gentleman and hence is a 
study of values. The title misleads because of the poor estate of the word “gentle- 
man” in the language of mid-twentieth century Ameriza. It has lost much of its 
eighteenth and nineteenth century importance. But the word coerced the author, 
for Dr. Cady had made it the focus of an important investigation. He had to put it 
into his title and risk the danger of an initial misunderstanding. 

The word “gentleman” has a long history in Englisk and American literatures. 
It has several variant meanings: the “fine gentleman” of Chesterfield, the “Chris- 
tian gentleman” of the Puritans and the “natural gentleman” of the Enlighten- 
ment. Dr. Cady contends that the investigation of American writers in terms of 
these concepts must lead to a deeper understanding of the purposes and meanings 
of important literary figures. The concept of gentleman, then, becomes a tool for 
literary criticism. The author uses his instrument to measure in particular the 
work of John Adams, Jefferson, Cooper, the senior Holmes, Emerson, and Howells. 
The book concludes with a most unsatisfactory chapter on the moderns that sweeps 
over an uneven surface so rapidly as to leave the reader more confused than con- 
vinced. But in those chapters in which he deals in detail with the works of an 
author he succeeds in setting his chosen writers in a new and useful perspective. 

Dr. Cady’s thesis is that the concept of the “fine gentleman,” the gentleman 
of the “best society” has always been an object of attack in American writing. The 
breakfast table Autocrat is the chief exception. The concept of the “Christian gen- 
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tleman” provided the theme for the writings of the older New England Puritanism.. 
It appeared in Cooper’s later writings as he turned more to religious orthodoxy. It 
provided the formula which enabled the socialist Howells to side-step the class 
struggle of Marx and to save both his social position and his idealism by plumping 
for Christian socialism. Dr. Cady maintains that the Enlightenment concept of 
the “natural gentleman,” finding somewhat paradoxically its greatest formulation 
in Emerson, contains the essence of American traditional values. It is, in fact, 
humanism. The word “humanism” like “gentleman” has also, however, varied 
connotations, including the “New Humanism” of Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer 
More. For this reason it lacks precision. Dr. Cady has preferred the word “gentle- 
man” for the sound reason that it was so important in the discourse and the writ- 
ing of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. He has made an im- 
portant contribution in clarifying this concept as an instrument for literary crit- 
icism. 

Dr. Cady frankly takes his stands as a protagonist of the ideal of the natural 
gentleman, particularly <s interpreted by Emerson. His book ends with an only 
thinly veiled exhortation on the theme of the importance of the ideal for contem- 
porary society. A scholar who strives to give social significance to his scholarship 
must be commended, but in this case the author’s zeal betrays him, in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, into a failure to bring his study to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. In the middle of the twentieth century the word “gentleman” has an antique 
flavor suggesting a physical setting embellished by Sheraton chairs and portraits 
by Peale. Dr. Cady woulc have increased vastly the usefulness of his book if he had 
examined the career of this word in our dynamic and revolutionary century and 
had discussed the emergence of new conventions in our language for the expres- 
sion of the old ideas and ideals with which he deals. 


Yale University Ratry H, GABRIEL 


THE DEVIL IN MASSACHUSETTS: A MODERN INQUIRY INTO THE 
SALEM WITCH TEIALS. By Marion L. Starkey. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1949. Pp. xviii, 319, vii. $3.50.) 


FirrY years ago a “modern” inquiry into the Salem witch trials would almost 
inevitably have been a condescending account of the delusions which terrified the 
hapless Puritans of 1692. The advances of the past fifty years in the technique of 
convicting innocent persons make it altogether fitting that a truly modern inquiry 
should speak with more humility. The Salem trials, with their apparatus of secret 
torture, phony confessions, exposures of alleged accomplices, irregular procedures, 
and admission of inadmissible evidence have such a modern ring that the reader 
inescapably thinks of the trials which have recently taken place, and are taking 
place today, in parts of Europe. The public hysteria which accompanied the Salem 
trials suggests with equal force the recurrent red scares in this country. 
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Miss Starkey does not dwell on this parallel, because she writes much too skill- 
fully to need to dwell on it. Instead she makes the reader aware of it in a thousand 
subtle ways, for example by occasionally adopting the point of view of one who is 
frightened by the apparent demonstration of the devil’s power in Salem. As she 
states the fears of such a person they become quite as real and plausible as those 
aroused by Communist infiltration today. The whole story is told with a restraint 
which never lapses into denunciation and with a sense of drama which never 
descends to melodrama, 

As Miss Starkey recounts the Salem episode, the things which give it a larger 
significance are the courage with which some of the witches refused to confess and 
the courage with which some of their judges later repented. Miss Starkey again 
lets these gestures speak for themselves without excessive elaboration, but they 
stand clearly as the moral of the book. The courage of a Giles Cory needs no elab- 
oration: Cory allowed himself to be pressed to death for refusing to plead in court, 
as a protest against the unfairness of the trials which his judges were conducting. 
This sort of courage can probably be matched today, though today it would not 
be made public. The other sort of courage was something for which it would be 
hard to find a modern ‘parallel. The jury and at least one of the judges who con- 
demned the witches made public confession in 1697 that they had sinned, and the 
whole colony of Massachusetts held a day of fast to repent what they had done. 
They had not acted out of malice; they had not ceased to believe in the reality of 
witchcraft; they had simply become convinced that the trials had been unfair. One 
wonders how long it will be before Massachusetts, still believing and perhaps with 
reason in the danger from unseen forces, makes public confession that a trial held 
in 1921 was unfair. 

Some historians may find fault with this book because the author indulges in 
the reconstruction of a few minor incidents for which there can be no basis in the 
records: Judge Samuel Sewall thinking out his confession of error, the robin bob- 
bing on the lawn by Rebecca Nurse’s house. This sort cf thing can be misleading 
where the author is not thoroughly versed in the sources; it can also be extremely 
offensive if the author lacks taste. But Miss Starkey is probably as thoroughly 
versed in the sources of the Salem episode as anyone has ever been, and her taste 
is nearly always impeccable. By the use of such devices she has not only made her 
book more readable but has been able to give it a perfection of form that might 
not otherwise have been possible. Any historian who neglects the book because 
these devices offend him will neglect the most understanding account of the Salem 
witch trials that has been written. 


Brown University Eomunp S. Morcan 
PLAIN FOLK OF THE OLD SOUTH. By Frank Lawrence Owsley. [The 


Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History.] (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1949. Pp. xxi, 235. $3.50.) 
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Tuts study of the plain people in the Old South is an illustration of the process 
by which contempora-y interests and trends influence the reinterpretation of his- 
tory. The concern of the New Deal in the common man has contributed to a re- 
study of the role of th= plain folk in American history. Likewise, the romanticiza- 
tion of southern aristo=rats in such novels as Gone With the Wind has had the de- 
layed effect of a reacticn. Symptomatic of the times, therefore, is Professor Owsley’s 
thesis in this volume: “perhaps the most important assumption” of the untested as- 
sumptions of American aistorians is the “non-existence of a large rural middle class 


in the Old South” (p. ix). He proceeds to demonstrate convincingly the existence ` 


of this class—which f=w reputable historians today would dispute. The valuable 
contribution of Professoz Owsley and his students to the revision of southern his- 
tory is their pioneering vork in the use of the unpublished census returns and tax 
lists in studying land ownership in the Old South. By a sampling technique (which 
has been questioned bat which seems adequate to me) he provides statistical evi- 
dence to indicate that at least 80 per cent of southern farmers in 1860 owned their 
lands and that in the decade 1850-1860 there was an increase in landownership 
and prosperity of all casses of southern society. To the question whether slavery 
drove the small farmers from the good land to less fertile regions he answers a re- 
sounding No and mamzains that the farms of planters and yeomen were inter- 
mingled so that “the va.ues of their lands and their agricultural productions per 
acre were about the same” (p. 76). Somewhat in contradiction to this questionable 
generalization is his in-eresting observation that the small farmers tended to avoid 
the rich alluvial regions which were unhealthy and which were later occupied by 
slave plantations. 

The golden age of scuthern history, this study strongly implies, was the ante- 
bellum period, and the southern idyl was not the life of the planter but that of the 
yeoman. Professor Ows-ey writes with nostalgia and a delightful freshness concern- 
ing southern folkway:—the devout religion, the wholesome amusements, the 
abundance of delicious country food, the singing school, etc. Absent from this 
charming picture are tne low standard of living of the slaveless farmer, his mo- 
notonous diet of hog, haminy, and execrable coffee, which the travelers reported, 
his religious fundamertelism, his mental isolation, and the grave social evils of 
slavery. In regard to the literacy of the plain people of the South, Professor Owsley 
takes a much more favorable view than the unreliable census reports and the ob- 
servations of contemporzery observers indicate. In demolishing old stereotypes of 
the aristocrats, historians should be cautious in swinging to the other extreme of 
idealizing the life of the plain people. Plain Folk of the Old South, written with 
verve, makes some majcr contributions to southern history. 


University of Kentucky CLemenr Eaton 


THE PEOPLE SHALL. JUDGE: READINGS IN THE FORMATION OF 
AMERICAN POLICY. In two volumes, Selected and Edited by, the Staff, So- 
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cial Sciences I, the College of the University of Chicago. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. xvi, 797; xiv, 931. $4.50 each.) 


In recent years there has been increasing evidence that many of those responsi- 
ble for social science at the college level have not been entirely happy with older ar- 
rangements in terms of materials or methods of instruction. Careful inventory has 
convinced them that much lost motion and wastage result from overdepartmentali- 
zation, overlapping of courses, repetition, particularly in history, of subject matter, 
and overdependence upon textbooks and lectures. As a consequence, a number of 
institutions following the lead of Columbia College have pioneered in developing 
new courses and new methods. The two fat volumes here reviewed are the prod- 
ucts of this pioneering effort. 

The College of the University of Chicago holds that its primary objective is the 
promotion of intelligent citizenship in a democracy. Accordingly, its Social Sci- 
ence I staff has three chief aims: (1) to enable the student to acquire basic his- 
torical knowledge about American ideas and institutions; (2) to help him develop 
competence in the analysis of social issues; and (3) to encourage him to acquire a 
sense of responsibility about public issues and to examine his own standards in an 
atmosphere of free inquiry and discussion. These aims, the staff believes, can best 
be realized not by use of textbooks of the usual kind or by lectures but rather by 
means of readings which cover the more important phases of our historical record. 
These readings, two hundred and eleven in number, drawn from a wide variety 
of sources—from systematic philosophies, from opinions crystallized in law and 
judicial decision, from speeches or pamphlets struck off in the heat of controversy, 
from political and diplomatic correspondence, from sermons, lectures, and news- 
papers—range from the speculative to the practical, from the nature of man and 
society to specific issues of social and economic and political policy in domestic and 
foreign affairs. Many of them, but not all, have appeared previously in such com- 
pilations as Henry Steele Commager’s Documents of American History and Louis 
M. Hacker’s The Shaping of the American Tradition. 

The readings have been organized in a series of units each corresponding with 
a situation in which the American people were confronted with a critical problem 
involving opinion and policy: wherever feasible the material within each unit rep- 
resents a pattern of controversy; one-sidedness is avoided. Each unit is preceded by a 
brief introduction indicating the scope of the material and its significance. Care has 
been exercised not to prejudge the issues involved; thet is the student’s job. 

The eight units in Volume I cover the period from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century through the Civil War and Reconstruction. Unit one deals with 
the problem of freedom and authority in the seventeenth century both in England 
and in colonial America; unit two with the American Revolution in terms of the 
revolutionary debate, and democracy and aristocracy in the new republic; unit 
three with the Confederation and Constitution; unit four with economic problems 
of the new.republic in which Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian systems are stressed. 
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Unit five is devoted to constitutional problems of the new republic and unit six to 
the beginnings of Americaa foreign policy. The last two units with their several 
subdivisions deal respectively with “Equality in Jacksonian Democracy” and the 
“Crisis in the Federal Urion.” One wonders why in unit eight little or no emphasis 
is given to economic considerations as a cause of crisis ultimately resulting in civil 
war. While George Fitzhugh's Sociology for the South or the Failure of Free 
Society discusses types cË economic society, his emphasis is clearly a defense of 
Negro slavery. s ; 

Volume II contains units nine to thirteen and a statistical appendix. With the 
exception of unit nine—“Social Criticism in the Industrial Age, 1865-1914”— 
the units in this volume are subdivided into several sections. Thus unit twelve— 
“Freedom in the Industrial Society”-—has seven sections: “Criteria for a Free 
Society,” “What Is the Proper Role of Government?” “Government Policy for 
Business,” “Government Policy for Labor,” “Government Policy for Agriculture,” 
“An Economic Bill of Rizhts,” and “Civil Liberties and Loyalty since 1919.” 

The statistical appencix contains a list of thirty-eight charts and tables cover- 
‘ing various aspects of Arerican civilization, past and present. Without exception 
each of these charts and tables illumines the historical record. f 

While it is obvious that these readings could be used to supplement lectures 
and texts in traditional courses in history and government, they were not selected 
with this in mind. Rather they constitute the material assigned for study and class- 
room discussion. In the opinion of the reviewer, this is a marked step forward in 
the education of college youth. A liberal education is more than a congeries of 
courses built around a textbook and the lecture method. In the hands of a com- 
petent teaching personnel, the materials in these volumes should help students not 
only to gain broad perspective and understanding of America’s past and present, 
but ability to think and act more wisely as citizens than they otherwise would. 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE: A HISTORY OF ITS ORGANIZATION, 
PROCEDURE, AND PERSONNEL. By Graham H. Stuart. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 949. Pp. x, 517. $7.50.) 


Here is a history of the Department of State, of the men who presided over 
it, and of the men and women who worked within it. It is a record of personalities 
and persons, of organizations and reorganizations, of salaries and overtime hours, 
of divisions and bureaus, end of all the multifarious activities and personnel, out- 
siders as well as insiders, tha: have marked the growth—in recent times the very 
rapid growth—of that institution, from the small office which Robert R Livingston 
had in the little two-story wooden structure at 13 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 
housing two secretaries, a clerk, and a translator, for the secretary of foreign af- 
fairs of the Continental Ccngress in 1781, to the enormous administrative organi- 
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zation in Washington employing over 5,192 people with.an approved and ap- 
propriated budget of $24,510,600 for the year 1950, exclusive of foreign service 
abroad. 

This painstaking study is an unraveled and enriching roster of public service 
in the conduct of foreign affairs as managed from Washington. Chief emphasis, as 
signalized by chapter headings, is on the successive Secretaries of State and how 
they measured up to their duties and responsibilities, with some attempt to evaluate 
their comparative merits. Among the greatest Secretaries of State the author puts 
John Quincy Adams, Webster, Seward, Hay, Root, Hughes, Stimson, and Hull — 
“a great Secretary of State, a great statesman, but, above all, a great man.” Any re- 
viewer is tempted to throw in his five cents worth of appraisal: this one would as- 
sert that the statures of Webster and Hay as diplomatists diminish as they recede 
into the historical background. Look at what Webster did to the northeast boun- 
dary, what he would have done to Oregon if he had got the chance! John Hay, ex- 
cept for the Open Door, was only Theodore Roosevelt on paper. And look at the 
Open Door today! l 

In this useful and informing volume there is a maximum of administrative 
mention and a minimum of foreign policy. Many a deserving officer, however 
humble, receives his meed of notice in Mr. Stuart’s careful narrative. Nevertheless 
there are some individuals whom at least one reader would like to have seen men- 
tioned: the late Joseph V. Fuller, scholarly editor of volumes of Foreign Relations 
dealing with the First World War, who brought a high standard of historical edit- 
ing to that official record of our diplomacy; the late Herbert F. Wright, editor 
(among other assignments) for international conferences, 1930; and Graham H. 
Stuart himself, a distinguished historical consultant in 1943-1945. 

The author manages to touch, in clever fashion, albeit sometimes unevenly 
(nothing, for example, on the diplomacy of the American Revolution, and five 
pages on the Palestine question), on the principal problems of foreign affairs as he 
goes along. The work would be even more useful if it had given us some sum- 
mary, and perhaps appraisal, of the guiding principles of American foreign policy 
which the successive Secretaries of State developed and invoked throughout the 
history of the Department of State. 
` After Mr. Stuart’s encyclopedic researches and scholarly exposition it is not 
likely that anybody will have to write another history of the Department of State, 
certainly not in our times. 


Yale University SAMUEL Fracc Bemis 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AND THE FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN 


FOREIGN POLICY. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1949. Pp. xix, 588, xv. $7.50.) 


Tue publication of this book about a famous American diplomatist by a dis- 
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tinguished historian of American diplomacy is an event of the first magnitude, not 
merely for specialists ia diplomatic history but for all students of the history of 
the United States. Whet Professor Bemis says on page 300 about the significance 
of Adams’ policy of comtinental expansion for specialists in other fields of history, 
such as the frontier, immigration, and urbanization, could have been said with 
equal justice about the wkole of Adams’ diplomatic career, and the point could have 
been stated in even brcader and stronger terms. Politics may stop at the water’s 
edge, but the life of the nation has never stopped there. It is not the least of this 
book’s many merits that it serves as a reminder of this elementary but too often 
forgotten fact. - 

For all its broad implications, Professor Bemis has focused his book sharply 
upon the first of John Cuincy Adams’ two “great careers,” that is, upon his diplo- 
matic career from 1795 -o 1829. This falls into three stages of increasing rank and 
responsibility: first, as diplomatic envoy successively to the Hague, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Ghent, and London, with interludes as United States senator and professor of 
rhetoric at Harvard; then as a brilliantly successful Secretary of State; and finally 
as an almost completely =rustrated President. There the book stops, except for com- 
paratively brief accounts of the subsequent solution of some of the unsettled prob- 
lems of this period, such as the Maine and Oregon boundary disputes. Domestic 
questions, even during adams’ presidency, receive scant attention, and the whole 
of his second “great career,” as “crusader against the expansion of slavery,” is left 
for treatment in another bcok. 

The period covered >" the present work is one of the most familiar in the 
whole history of American diplomacy. The mass of books and articles that have 
been written about almost every aspect of it includes works by such master crafts- 
men as Henry Adams ard Dexter Perkins, and not a few of them are based upon 
good use of the mountáias of relevant source materials scattered all the way from 
Washington to Moscow and Buenos Aires. Yet by intensive cultivation Professor 
Bemis has obtained a rica harvest from this much-worked field. He has given us 
the first account of the per-od written from the point of view of the only diplomat 
of first rank who was active throughout the whole of it. He has also combined an 
unrivaled mastery of the literature of the subject with an extraordinarily compre- 
hensive knowledge of the unpublished sources. 

Chief among the new sources that he tapped were the John Quincy Adams 
papers in the Massachusetts Historical Society, of which he tells us he was per- 
mitted to make an “intersive study.” That he was permitted to do so is headline 
news in historical circles, or no such privilege has been granted any other historian 
since W. C. Ford, to whose memory this book is dedicated. Ford revealed little 
about the contents of thes2 papers beyond publishing Adams’ Writings, a selection 
which stops with the summer of 1823. Since Professor Bemis’ statement (pp. x, 
xi) leaves some doubt about the degree of freedom with which he himself was 
permitted to use them, it ~v_ll be of interest to historians to know that, in response 
to my inquiry on this po.nt, he has authorized me to say that, while”he did not 
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have unrestricted use of the Adams papers, he nevertheless feels that with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Henry Adams 2d he got extensively and thoroughly behind the 
written record on all the major policy questions. No spectacular finds resulted from 
their use, but they did enable Professor Bemis to enrich and deepen the story of 
Adams’ life, both public and private, and to set at rest much speculation about their 
contents. 

Except for an occasional detail here and there and an overemphasis on Adams’ 
originality, the account of his diplomatic career is sound and convincing. If, as I 
think, Bemis has given Adams too much of the credit for the Monroe Doctrine, he 
has otherwise done Monroe better justice than have most previous writers. With 
regard to Adams’ diplomatic career as a whole, he stresses not only his well-known 
continentalism but also his less familiar isolationism. We are told that he was in 
fact “the greatest isolationist of them all,” and his almost fierce devotion to this 
policy is brought out all the more clearly by a good description of his one and only 
departure from it and of the curious reversal of his attitude toward Latin America 
after 1821 which this involved. 

There is also a wealth of detail about Adams’ private life. The features of it 
that stand out most clearly are his devotion to his family, his books, and the 
theater. He*may have been narrow, but he was many-sided. For example, though 
neither a great writer nor an original thinker, he rendered an important service to 
American thought and letters by helping to break down the prevailing prejudice 
against the German language and literature. 

To everything he undertook, he brought such considerable talents that he 
would still have been an important person if he had never held important office. 
Since he held high office for thirty years, and then the highest, and was one of the 
greatest of all American diplomats, the story of his life in this period is one of sur- 
passing interest to students of American history. Professor Bemis has given us a 
book worthy of its subject. 


University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


EDMUND PENDLETON GAINES, FRONTIER GENERAL. By James W. 
Silver. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1949. Pp. xxi, 291. 
$4.50.) 


Tuose who think of the American frontier in terms of a constantly receding 
west can learn from this life of General Gaines that south and north have also had 
their tensely watched borders in the growth of our nation. For on the Niagara as 
well as the St. Marys, the Sabine, and the Sewanee, General Gaines once stood 
with American platoons, watching and sometimes fighting his country's foes. In 
this delightful and ably documented biography, Dr. Silver has set forth the long 
public career of this eccentric but able military leader who was a sort of genius-on- 
guard for the early Republic. During the course of his life General Gaines surveyed 
the Natchez Trace, arrested Aaron Burr, fought the British, out-talked Black 
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Hawk, hunted down Osceola, antagonized Andrew Jackson and Winfield Scott 
(among others), campaigned for preparedness, built numberless block-houses, 
crusaded for railroads, and married a woman, the famous Myra Clark (Gaines), 
whose own career as a lifelong litigant out-stories the story books. It is to the 
credit of Dr. Silver that after painstaking years of research he has described this 
remarkable life in true perspective. A recognition is somewhat overdue General 
Gaines. 

“Edmund Pendleton Gaines himself was a product of the frontier. Born in Vir- 
ginia of a distinguished family whose descendants today occupy positions of promi- 
nence, he at first tried to practice law in Tennessee, the state of his adoption. But 
the situation on the “Lo-der” drevr him into military service and he made the 
army his career. During the second war with England, he distinguished himself by 
beating off a night attack against Fort Erie, a post the Americans were holding on 
that lake. As victories in the War of 1812 were, on the American side, exceeding 
scarce, Gaines became € national hero. From that time on, he was ranked as one 
of the nation’s military leaders and commanded important posts and departments 
for the rest of his life. Tke Black Hawk War, the Florida troubles (both with the 
Spanish and the Indian:) the Texas war of independence, the war with Mexico— 
each in turn enlisted his: attention. . 

A pure individualist, Seneral Gaines could never be fitted into the pattern of 
official conformity so as zc be pleasing to what in his day was the forerunner of the 
war college or general staff. This got him into endless troubles, and one or two 
courts-martial, Dealing with certain orders from Mr. Marcy, Secretary of War, 
General Gaines once cavelierly declared: “I carelessly submit to them [the secre- 
tary’s orders] as they seer to be a source of pleasure to the War Department and 
certainly inflict no injury on me.” No wonder he was in trouble with Marcy, John 
C. Calhoun, and “Mr. Fok.” 

General Gaines married three times, his third wife being Myra Clark Whitney. 
This lady’s enormous litigation against the city of New Orleans, in the attempt.to 
prove that her birth was -egitimate and that she owned about one fourth the city, be- 
came a cause célébre. General Gaines wholeheartedly supported his wife in what 
then appeared to be a hapeless fight and sacrificed much of his fortune to help the 
indomitable Myra. As it turned out, she did win—but forty years after the general 
himself had been laid to rest. 

Dr. Silver has sparec no effort in careful research to make available the inter- 
esting events which set Carth the general’s career. He is to be congratulated upon 
having done a work of h storic value and in throwing light upon many little-known 
events in our nation’s history. The Louisiana State University Press has kept up its 
reputation by providing another volume in which both content and design are 
fittingly united to form another of its “Southern Biography Series.” 


New York City Noran B, Harmon 
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FARTHEST FRONTIER: THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. By Sidney Warren. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. ix, 375. $4.50.) 


Tus book is offered to us as a social history of the Pacific Northwest during 
its frontier period, which in the author’s view extended from the days of the ex- 
plorezs to about 1910. The early chapters dealing with exploration, the fur trade, 
the missionaries, and the Indians take the reader hurriedly over familiar ground 
and add little that is new. The author makes his chief contribution in bringing to- 
gether scattered detail bearing upon the period of settlement following 1846. He 
presents the subject in a series of broadly topical chapters devoted to “The Social 
Fabric,” “Builders and Boosters,” “Vice and Virtue,” “The Lamp of Learning,” to 
early journalism and medicine, history and literature, to art and entertainment. 

These latter chapters represent diligent research in the libraries and historical 
societies of the Northwest as well as elsewhere. They embrace a wide variety of 
authentic incident and description and introduce a number of colorful personalities. 
While the arrangement of material is somewhat haphazard, there are many side- 
lights on frontier life that will not be found in more formal historical accounts. 

The book suffers, however, from serious shortcomings. Professor Warren loves 
a good story and finds genuine enjoyment in the picturesque and bizarre features 
of frontier civilization. He includes such details in great profusion and feels no 
necessity to distinguish between those that have some importance for his canvas 
and those that are wholly trivial. At many points his research is fragmentary and 
his parade of particulars leaves the reader wishing for a greater attention to prob- 
lems of interpretation and synthesis. 

The author speaks of the development of “an indigenous cultural tradition,” 
yet none appears. He refers to the transition from a frontier stage of development 
to one that was essentially national, yet we are told but little of how this important 
change took place. He shows a general awareness of the fact that society in the 
region was composed of many elements—isolated farms, mining communities, mill 
towns, and trading centers on the Columbia and Puget Sound, even a frontier 
_ metropolis in Portland, Oregon—yet the outlines of this pattern are indistinct and 
the characterization and appraisal of it are quite inadequate. 

Farthest Frontier can be read with entertainment and profit, but it does not 
meet the need for a more penetrating interpretation of the Pacific Northwest to the 
rest of the country—and to itself. 


University of Washington CHArLEs M. Gares 
SILAS WRIGHT. By John Arthur Garraty, Assistant Professor of American His- 


tory, Michigan State College. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
Number 552.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 426. $5.00.) 


Siras Wright was a prominent figure in the Albany regency. This extremely 
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able group of Democretic politicians, some liberal and some conservative in their 
social views, ruled the Democratic party in New York state from the 1820’s down 
to the party’s breakup iato factions some two decades later. During that time, 
Wright held a numbe- of important offices. Indeed, from 1824 to 1847 he was 
continuously in office, being successively state senator, congressman, state comp- 
troller, United States senator, and finally governor of New York state from 1844 
to 1846. At the time cf his death (August 27, 1847) he was being prominently 
mentioned for the Democratic presidential nomination in 1848. 

As became a Democratic agrarian of the middle period, Wright’s political views 
had a decidedly liberal tinge. He was critical of banks and banking practices, helped 
to destroy the Second Bank of the United States and to establish the Independent 
Treasury system, swung {rom being a protectionist into the tariff for revenue posi- 
tion, advocated hard morey (opposing even small bills), and urged making every 
stockholder in a business or in a bank responsible for the entire indebtedness of 
the concern, Wright wes a Jacksonian Democrat with strong manifestations in his 
makeup of a Jeffersonian heritage—this last never being better illustrated than by 
his assertion in his last public statement that “the history of all civil government 
[proves]—that a well-educated, industrious and independent yeomanry are the 
safest repository of freedom and free institutions.” 

Honest, disinterested nd modest, calm and impersonal in his approach to pub- 
lic problems, a simple buz forceful speaker, Silas Wright was one of the more at- 
tractive public men of his period. There were occasions when his judgment erred. 
There were times when his politician’s instinct dictated a subordination of principle 
to the exigencies of the moment. But there were few bold enough to question either 
the purity of his motives cz his zeal for the public good. 

Mr. Garraty's account of Wright's life, while clear and well balanced, is by no 
means free from defect:. There are points at which the author's critical judgment 
has not been given full play, as in his treatment of Wright’s attitude toward small 
bills, and his analysis of the Democratic “stop and tax” position of the early 1840's. 
The book’s interest is d-n-inished by the author’s penchant for laboriously worked 
out detail, and his frequent use of lengthy paragraphs. There is only a modicum 
of interpretation and gene-alization. 

But if Mr. Garraty’s bcok has its faults, it also has its virtues. The style is simple 
and straightforward. The ex>osition of political situations, particularly of the con- 
fused and complex New York state politics of the 1820’s, is clear and reasonable. 
Anecdotes and stories are used repeatedly and with good effect. The author has not 
written a book that will have much interest for the general reader, but he has 
nevertheless done a necessary job in a very creditable fashion. With care and judg- 
ment and painstaking assiduity, he has portrayed the role played by one of the im- 
portant Democratic politicians of the middle period, and in so doing has made a 
genuine contribution tc historical knowledge. The genuine enthusiasm for his- 
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torical research that shines out of the pages of this book deserves both encourage- 
ment and praise. 


University of Rochester Griywpon G. Van Deusen 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL: A MILITARY STUDY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. By Kenneth P. Williams. Volumes I and II. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1949. Pp. xviii, 443; ix, 445-902. $12.50.) 


In two handy volumes Kenneth Williams, professor of mathematics at Indiana 
University, traces Civil War campaigns to the autumn of 1863, focusing on the 
eastern front and giving a “preview” emphasis on Grant, though that general is 
to be treated in later volumes. Having attained the rank of colonel, with a fine 
background of army service, Professor Williams shows special competence as to 
technical military matters—e.g., “strength returns” and logistics. His treatment 
flows along with clear style, impressive detail, vigorous exposition, and well-ordered 
chapters. Controversies, sharp contradictions of other authors, and special problems 
are relegated to appendix pages. Maps and illustrations enliven the book; chapter 
titles are vivid; continuity is well sustained. The basic pattern, suggested in the title, 
is Lincoln’s painful search for a general and his disappointment with unsuccessful 
commanders—McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Burnside, Hooker, Meade—while all 
the time Grant was “maturing in the West,” to be ready when his day should ar- 
rive. Grant’s predecessors are played down, rather mildly except as to McClellan; 
against that general the author exhausts his ammunition. The argument is not only 
that McClellan “failed” before Richmond. He is represented as a “complete col- 
lapse” (I, 248) and as guilty of “pure hypocrisy” (I, 340) even when showing ap- 
parently commendable conduct. 

Many people seem to have the idea that major Unioa defeats occurred under 
McClellan’s command, which was simply not true. Careful students still ponder 
whether the Peninsular score was altogether unfavorable to McClellan, or whether 
it was a final score. The army was ordered back by the Washington authorities; 
the difficult offensive was terminated in mid-progress. Perhaps it was as if a ball 
game had been stopped, let us say, in the middle of the fifth inning. In the face of 
differing contentions there is need for historical caution. Instead of concluding that 
withdrawing McClellan’s army was the “only . . . thing” to do (I, 256), one can- 
not help noting in Second Bull Run the sequel of that withdrawal, to say nothing 
of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. Douglas Freeman is not sure that Lee had 
altogether the advantage on the Peninsula. He notes how Lee labored under “the 
fog of war,” how his moves “were not completed,” and how he “failed to realize 
his full expectation” (Lee, IL, 171, 231, 241). One need not deny that McClellan’s 
intelligence system was wretched, that he was, as Lincoln said, “over-cautious,” 
and that he had other defects. Deficiencies in some of the generals, however, are 
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excused or almost praised (Pope’s “errors were in the right direction,” I, 357), while 
McClellan’s faults are cverdrawn and the serious lack of support from Washing- 
ton is understated or explained away. 

Along with other metters, Antietam is set down as McClelian's “failure” (I, 105, 
and chap. x1v). Lincoln did not consider it so. He referred to South Mountain and 
Antietam as “battles bravely, skilfully, and successfully fought.” Ready to issue his 
emancipation proclamation, he had been waiting for a victory, but while he waited 
there came Pope's smashing defeat at Second Bull Run, then Lee’s alarming inva- 
sion. McClellan’s repulse of Lee at Antietam gave not only the occasion for the proc- 
lamation; it produced also a notable improvement in the international situation. 
Foreign recognition of the Confederacy was never so near fulfillment after 
Antietam as before; such recognition, by Professor Williams’ own statement, was 
“a keystone of all Confederate hopes” (II, 613). 

The author's favorab_e appraisal of Stanton’s war department and of McClellan’s 
opponents is not shared by certain competent writers. The worst federal defeats 
came under Stanton; thz central control of the army under him was far from sat- 
isfactory; if, moreover, one is interested in Lincoln’s purposes it must be remem- 
bered that the radicals, with whom Stanton worked, were severely antagonistic to 
the President. As to the method involved here, one may take the strange episode of 
General E. A. Hitchcock in March, 1862. According to the Hitchcock account (his 
diary edited by W. A. Croffut, and manuscripts in the Library of Congress) the 
aged, weak, retired veteran was summoned to Washington and asked to take Mc- 
Clellan’s place in commend of the Army of the Potomac, an impossible assignment 
which he declined. The Williams version gives no adequate idea of this amazing 
incident; it is stated briefly that Lincoln and Stanton directed the armies “with 
assistance” from Hitchcock (I, 158). Hitchcock’s “assistance” was so unimportant 
that he actually felt guilty in accepting government pay, but the record he kept is 
significant as showing tke inadequacy of Stanton and his department. The general 
doubted whether Stanton himself knew what he wanted (Croffut, p. 439). Croffut 
is not cited, nor included in Professor Williams’ bibliography, which also omits 
Hesseltine, Lincoln and the War Governors. 

There are occasional errors—e.z., it is stated that James Shields “almost chal- 
lenged” Lincoln to a duel (I, 204); he did challenge him, of course. There is, per- 
haps, too much reliance upon the Official Records. There were significant things 
that did not get into the O. R. The famous letter of Lincoln to Hooker, January 
26, 1863, is badly botched (II, 551-52). The text, taken from the O. R., is very 
faulty, though Lincoln's manuscript is easily available in reproduction. Besides be- 
ing grammatical, the letter had better phrasing as Lincoln wrote it. In the ap- 
pendixes, where there is ormidable criticism of other writers, the artillery is active, 
but, in the reviewer's opinion, the lines are overextended. 

Despite such matters, reluctantly mentioned, Lincoln Finds a General will win 
wide recognition as a significant contribution to military history. In our time it has 
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been remarked that points of dispute “will be debated as long as Guadalcanal is re- 
membered.” It is so with the Civil War. 


University of Illinois J. G. RANDALL 


A DIARY FROM DIXIE. By Mary Boykin Chesnut. Edited by Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1949. Pp. xii, 572. $5.00.) 


“These Virginians, with their proud names! Miss Page Walker married Cap- 
tain Lee Page the other day. Now she is Mrs. Page Page. Someone said she had 
turned over a new leaf, but still she was the same Page” (p. 398). This item con- 
tains little of historical significance, but it illustrates the humor which punctuates 
the pages of Mary Boykin Chesnut’s 4 Diary from Dixie, one of the best accounts 
emanating from the South when Robert E. Lee was “the first gentleman of Vir- 
ginia,” “Piecake” Davis the “Daughter of the Confederacy,” bond cutters “Rev- 
enue Clippers,” and women the unsuppressed purveyors of “chatter, patter, chatter” 
despite “death and destruction.” 

Mrs. Chesnut frequently wrote a thousand or fifteen hundred words as a daily 
entry. She occasionally indulged in reminiscence that recalled the days of her 
youth, and she drew upon her memory to fill a hiatus from early August, 1862, to 
late October, 1863. Her penchant for puns and gift for gossip provided levity for 
her congenial narrative, but the diary’s significance lies in its faithful portrayal of 
a society at war. One seldom loses sight of conflict on the battlefield, the rise and 
fall of military heroes, or tragedies in hospitals and prison camps, all of which 
serve as a backdrop for human nature mirrored by an intelligent woman. The jour- 
nal is a record of hopes and fears, of love and hate, of unselfish devotion and al- 
truistic sacrifice. 

The diarist understood and appreciated life among the lowly, but her chronicle 
views society through the lenses of the well-born. The Chesnuts were wealthy 
South Carolina planters whose economic and social status brought the diarist’s 
husband a seat in the United States Senate on the eve of secession and membership 
in the Montgomery convention on the morning of the Confederacy. Mrs. Chesnut 
was convinced that slavery did not cause secession. “We separated from the North,” 
she recorded, “because of incompatibility of temper.” Certainly southern women 
could have no love for slavery, for they lived surrounded by prostitutes; southern 

, gentlemen shared their houses with wives and concubines alike. A dozen times she 
sermonized on the subject of slavery with its “hideous black harem. ... Mrs. 
Stowe did not hit the sorest spot. She makes Legree a bachelor.” 

The diary was first printed in 1905, edited by Isabella D. Martin and Myrta 
Lockett Avary. The reprinting restores many of the passages they deleted, though 
Mr. Williams compressed the manuscript from some 400,000 words to three fourths 
that number. He omitted many letters, quotations, and poems, “blue-pencilled in- 
cidents lacking either human or historical interest,” and transposed or inserted 
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words and phrases. Some of these liberties will disturb the meticulous historian, 
already dissatisfied w&k inexact reproduction in the earlier edition. Mr. Williams 
has not taken his editorial obligations seriously. He footnotes the obvious and ig- 
nores the intricate. More than three hundred persons are listed in the index by 
their surnames only. Historians will continue to quote the diary; they will also 
continue to hope for an accurate and definitive edition. 


Tulane University WENDELL Homes STEPHENSON 


GIANT IN GRAY: A BIOGRAPHY OF WADE HAMPTON OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. By Manly Wade Wellman. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1949. Pp. xv, 287. $5.00.) 


Havine lived an eventful, colorful, three-phase life “before, during and after 
the war,” the third Wade Hampton rates a good biography. In many ways. Mr. 
Wellman’s qualifies as such. In other respects, however, it seems to this reviewer 
that he shoots wide of the mark. The difficulty may have been the double bill he 
essays: first, to detail generation by generation the fauna of the Hampton family; 
and then to paint the full-scale portrait of the striking personality who played 
the title role. Your reviewer found it hard to avoid the impression that the family 
tree had been overgilded. 

This may have been unavoidable, given the circumstances back of the book. 
It was obviously written for the satisfaction of the many-branched Hampton fam- 
ily, as well as for the general edification of the biographically inclined. The author, 
himself a Hampton scion, has been newspaperman, free-lance fictionist, Ellery 
Queen mystery-stcry cortestant, and novelist. He doubtless struggled to avoid the 
faults of filiopietistic imperatives, but without too much success, But whatever its 
overemphases, he obv ously worked like a Trojan amassing the details of the 
Hampton family saga since 1624, when the first of the tribe crossed the Atlantic. 

Kinsmen and friends pitched in to help Mr. Wellman trace details of genera- 
tion after generation uatil the third Wade Hampton took command of the family 
tree. The hero, “even in the dark,” and at the Confederacy’s fall, “was like an 
idealized statue of a mounted warrior”; six feet tall, he had a “chest like a barrel, 
a corded neck, a proud. massive heed.” Physically as well as militarily, he was “first 
soldier of the Carolinas.” His valor in combat matched his sagacity in strategy and 
maneuver; in these particulars the picture isn’t overpainted, though the author 
hasn’t followed Oliver Cromwell’s injunction to the artist to be sure to paint the 
warts too; perhaps there were no such blemishes on Hampton, 

The general wantec to lead an expedition to Texas to carry on the resistance to 
the Yankees despite Lee's surrender. Mr. Wellman says Hampton “could have 
done it, if anybody cou.d,” but Mrs. Hampton’s entreaties and Joe Wheeler’s sober 
counsel prevailed. His pre-secessior. millions, his baronial estates were gone with 
the wind. He returned tc his ruins, accepted the verdict of war, and put in the rest 
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of his life fighting to rebuild the shattered section and to bring the South back into 
the Union, in spite of Reconstruction’s efforts to put the bottom rail on top. 

Mr. Wellman’s treatment of the years between Lincoln’s assassination and 
Hayes's election errs, 1 think, in painting it too blackly; bad as it was, the South- 
rons sometimes were guilty of provocation. Hampton ran for governor in the 1876 
election; having beaten D. H. Chamberlain, a respectable “carpetbagger,” he in- 
sisted on being inaugurated, irrespective of the Black Republicans’ claims that they 
had been counted out. Federal bayonets barred the putative governor-elect from 
the state house; rival legislatures competed; finally, after Grant’s exit from the 
White House, and Hayes’s entry, Hampton laid his proofs of election before the 
President, the cabinet met and agreed to withdraw the federal troops from Co- 
lumbia. 

Hampton’s post-1876 career was full of political ups and downs, but he got 
along all right until Ben Tillman beat him for the Senate. His last years were spent 
in sinecures his friends got for him in the federal bureaucracy. He was as stalwarta ` 
fighting man in politics as in the Confederate forces. His merits would shine forth 
more brightly in this book, however, had there been less Hampton family and more 
political biography. 


Buffalo, New York ; Gerorce Forr MILTON 


THE HOUSE OF BARING IN AMERICAN TRADE AND FINANCE: 
ENGLISH MERCHANT BANKERS AT WORK, 1763-1861. By Ralph W. 
Hidy, Senior Associate, Business History Foundation. [Harvard Studies in 
Business History, XIV.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. xxiv, 


631. $7.50.) 


Here at last is the first serious inside account of a firm which ranked as one of 
the six great powers of Europe until the rise of the Rothschilds increased the num- 
ber to seven. One need not emphasize the need for detailed studies of both firms, 
since it is difficult to find any region or any nineteenth century development, 
whether in the Old World or the New, in which the Barings or the Rothschilds, 
or both, did not play a part by financing trade and providing for long-term capital 
needs. There is no sign as yet that the Rothschilds have found, or even sought, a 
competent historian; but the Barings laid themselves open to the researcher when, 
many years ago, they allowed Dr. Adam Shortt to transfer to the Canadian 
archives in Ottawa vast quantities of papers dealing primarily with the operations 
of the House of Baring in the United States and Canada. 

It is from these documents that Dr. Hidy has drawn most of his data. I am 
greedy enough to wish he had attempted a full-length ‘comprehensive history of 
the Baring firm through its nearly two centuries of operation and over all its 
world-wide activities. This would, however, have been a well-nigh impossible task 
for one man, and by the time Dr. Hidy was ready to go to London the archives 


. 
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there had been stowed away out of the reach of bombers. He has, nevertheless, 
given us the best extant eccount of the firm’s early history, from the day in 1717 
when a Bremen pastor’s son settled down in Exeter, England, and apprenticed him- 
self to a clothmaker in order to learn about the making and selling of Devonshire 
serges. By 1815 this immigrant’s descendants had built up one of London’s leading 
merchant-banking houses, pre-eminent in financing trade with Europe and Amer- 
ica and far ahead of all rivals in the handling of government loans or the operation 
of international exchang= transactions. ` 

After this brief but welcome overture, Dr. Hidy turns to his main objective, “to 
tell what, when, why, aid how the House of Baring did what it did in financing 
American trade and marketing American securities prior to 1861.” The American 
connection had been established before the Revolution, grew steadily thereafter, 
and from 1828 to 1842 wes the firm’s chief interest. It included every kind of serv- 
ice: actual trading in goods, trading on commission, supplying short-term credit 
to exporters and impor-ers, discounting and accepting bills, making uncovered 
loans to carefully selected clients, financing shipping, and floating bond issues. 
After the great depression of 1836-42, with its widespread public and private de- 
faults, repudiations, and bankruptcies, the Barings did not turn their backs on the 
United States. Instead they toiled patiently to get the defaulters to restore their 
credit rating. But they did reduce relatively the size of their American enterprises, 
and by 1861 their business was spread more evenly over the world at large. 

Dr. Hidy has told the story in great detail—some readers will think in too 
great detail. On occasior. he devotes a whole chapter to one or two years, and has 
added over a hundred pages of notes and precise references to the Baring papers. 
To the critic of such minute narration he would probably reply that he has written 
a piece of business history, and that in such history it is essential to show why cer- 
tain policies and technicues were adopted and how operations were actually con- 
ducted. So he gives at every stage a statement of the problems confronting the 
Baring managing partners, the questions they had to answer; he follows their de- 
liberations through to dezisions; he notes the amazingly comprehensive, intelli- 
gence system which they built up and maintained in their desire to be informed 
of all relevant facts abcuc political or economic trends; and he indicates where 
their forecasts or decisioas proved to be incorrect as well as where they were un- 
cannily sound. For the reeder who has the patience to follow deliberation and ac- 
tion as they unfold, the book is a rewarding picture of what it took to gain and re- 
tain the repute the Barings enjoyed, also of what an “international banker” can 
really be like, and finally of how easily the best laid and most carefully considered 
plans of private (or public) entrepreneurs can be confounded by a “multiplicity of 
variables.” At its best the book is an invaluable addition to our understanding of 
the unfolding of the modern Atlantic economy; for the rest it will be a very useful 
reference work on many aspects of the fluctuations of the mid-nineteenth century. 


University of Minnesota Hersert Heaton 
e 
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WILLIAM BLACKMORE: A CASE STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
,^ OPMENT OF THE WEST. By Herbert O. Brayer, State Archivist of Colo- 
rado. Volume I, THE SPANISH-MEXICAN LAND GRANTS OF NEW 
MEXICO AND COLORADO, 1863-1878. Volume II, EARLY FINANCING 
OF THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILWAY AND ANCILLARY 
LAND COMPANIES, 1871-1878, (Denver: Bradford-Robinson. 1949. Pp. vi, 
381; vi, 333.) 


WiLLiam Blackmore was an English capitalist who aided in “promoting” 
American enterprises in the post-Civil War decade by inducing Continental and 
English investors to purchase stock of or to take a share in them. His chief areas 
of operations were Colorado and New Mexico, where he was interested in exten- 
sive Spanish and Mexican land grants and in the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
way. He sponsored or wrote numerous pamphlets of dubious authenticity designed 
to attract immigrants to the area where the grants were centered or to sell securi- 
ties to fellow capitalists. In these pamphlets his imagination soared into the realm 
of fantasy and truth was strictly curbed. The result was that he persuaded business- 
men to make investments on which they were promised extraordinarily high re- 
turns. When the panic of 1873 intervened, the expected stream of immigration did 
not produce the necessary demand for land or the goods for transportation, and 
dividends were not forthcoming. Blackmore and his disappointed European asso- 
ciates turned upon their American representatives with bitter complaints, de- 
nounced them for beguiling investments with false pramises, and demanded that 
dividends be paid and English counsel be considered in any future policy change. 

Herbert Brayer, having unearthed and utilized the Blackmore papers, is able 
to reproduce in amazingly frank detail the complicated story of the attempts to 
exploit some of these Mexican land grants. His skillful and judicious treatment is 
a pleasure to read. That he arouses in me no sympathy for Blackmore, who peddled 
securities in dubious enterprises, deliberately falsified information to sell securities, 
practically knifed his fellow investors by his methods, which brought him high 
profits but final failure and suicide, is no criticism of the author. 

In the second volume, dealing with the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
Blackmore is a more shadowy figure, the principal character being General Wil- 
liam J. Palmer. Few railroads have been projected in areas less developed than was 
this and few, perhaps none, had to resort to more devious methods to secure the 
necessary capital for construction. Without apologizing or defending these methods 
Brayer takes the reader through the intricate operations with skill and detach- 
ment. The story of the conflict between the Santa Fe and the Rio Grande for con- 
trol of strategic passes has been told frequently by others, especially by George L. 
Anderson, whose study strangely is missing in the bibliography. I am left here, as 
with the first volume, with no sympathy for the European investors who bought 
bonds at sixty per cent of par with heavy stock bonuses and shares in related enter- 
prises thrown in and subsequently demanded high rates on them all. 


` 
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These two volumes with their strength in the story of financing laad and rail- 
road enterprises are useful additions to the literature of American economic history. 
Their treatment is so gocd that I finished reading them with a major regret that 
the story had not been carried into the period after the death of Blackmore, when 
the really significant development of the Colorado-New Mexico area was to be 
achieved. Had smaller type been used it would have been possible to include every- 
thing in one volume, thereby avoiding the unattractive price of fifteen dollars. 


Cornell University Pau. W. GATES 


GARFIELD-HINSDALE LETTERS: CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD AND BURKE AARON HINSDALE. Edited 
by Mary L. Hinsdare. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1949. Pp. 


556. $5.00.) 


James A. Garfield began a correspondence with his former pupil, Burke A. 
Hinsdale in 1858 and ccn-inued it until shortly before his assassination. Since both 
men were interested in serious things, Garfield fell into the habit of describing 
what he was doing or hcping, and inviting Hinsdale’s comments. The two men 
also adopted the practice of exchanging annual New Year's letters in which each 
reviewed his own record during the preceding year and discussed the other’s. 
These gave the letters umique value for illuminating almost every step of the states- 
man’s career, and in wr ting his biography, twenty-five years ago, copious extracts 
were made by this revizwer from Garfield’s letters and occasionally from Hins- 
dale’s. So far as Garfield is concerned there is nothing important in this book which 
has not been long in print. 

But the publication cf Hinsdale’s letters adds what could not be brought out in 
the Garfield biography, the interplay of minds and the impact of each man’s 
thought on the other. One recognizes the good fortune of Garfield in having such 
a correspondent. Hinsdele rapidly cutgrew the attitude of a pupil and wrote as 
an independent thinker. He commented and criticized with as much freedom as , 
affection. Toward the ead Garfield, with his usual intellectual modesty, actually 
laid his problems before the Ohio teacher, submitting to his kindly strictures and 
defending himself if need be. Since Garfield was increasingly immersed in the 
life of the politician, while Hinsdale remained a wholly nonpolitical educator and 
viewed party contests more coolly, tkis relationship served to steady and illuminate 
the party campaigner. 

The correspondence lacks much that today is considered desirable. There are 
no scandals, no revelatiors, no confessions. Neither man was capable of writing 
with the bitterness and cynicism now fashionable. In fact they wrote right through 
the period considered nowadays as corrupt and disastrous, without being aware 
of it. They saw things zkat they did not like; they condemned the same things 
that are usually cited in modern writings, but they never considered the country 
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rotten nor society bankrupt. There is something tonic in their resolute good faith 
and good sense. 

The late Miss Hinsdale edited the letters with care end thoroughness, doing 
an especially successful job in identifying every one of the many names included, 
whether at Washington or on the Western Reserve. 


Williamstown, Massachusetts ‘THEODORE CLARKE SMITH 


IMMIGRANT LIFE IN NEW YORK CITY, 1825-1863. By Robert Ernst. (New 
York: King's Crown Press. 1949. Pp. xvi, 331. $4.50.) 


Rozert Ernsts Immigrant Life in New York City, 1825-1863, appearing a 
quarter century after the late Marcus Lee Hansen urged historians to study immi- 
gration as a vital process in the nation’s past, is the first scholarly work on the 
religious and national character of the “greatest immigrant port in the world.” 
The Erie Canal was responsible, we learn, for enlarging Manhattan’s foreign-born 
population from eleven per cent in 1825 to forty-eight per cent in 1865. The 
newly arrived European farmers and artisans displaced by the factory and large- 
scale farming found work as unskilled hands or artisans, although a few entered 
business and the professions. In a splendid chapter Mr. Ernst describes German- 
American working-class radicalism, giving excellent vignettes of Hermann Kriege, 
the Teutonic counterpart of George Henry Evans, Wilhelm Weitling, utopian 
socialist, and Joseph Weydemeyer, who introduced Marxian socialism to America. 
In politics most immigrants supported the Democrats simply because Tammany 
Hall, in contrast to the Whig machine, went after the foreign vote. Group con- 
sciousness was nourished, Mr. Ernst finds, by the immigrant church, press, and 
associations of one kind or another. The author concludes that immigrants rarely 
became Americans but that’ their “children's children” did. 

The chief defects of Immigrant Life in New York City derive from the au- 
thor’s failure to describe accurately the interplay between native and immigrant 
cultures. This interplay shaped the character of New York as a community. Mr. 
Ernst painstakingly records immigrant occupations, yet fails to stress that the 
combination of foreign labor and American industrial innovations changed New 
York from being uniquely a commercial entrepôt to an industrial center as well. 
Nor is the role of the Irish workers clear. In one chapter the author asserts that 
they supported the reforms of the American labor movement; but in his chapter 
on the press (“The Voice of the People”) he declares that Irish Catholic news- 
papers vehemently opposed the Working Men’s party. Mr. Ernst’s spotty treatment 
of the Know-Nothing party fails to cast light on causes for the cleavage between 
American and foreign-born. 

Finally Mr. Ernst’s conclusion is meaningless. If the immigrant failed to be- 
come an American, why did he not? How and why did the grandchildren of the 
immigrants become “integral parts of America”? And for that matter what was 
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an American in thos? days? The answers to these questions lie in those areas 
where native New Yorkers and transplanted Europeans met and either rejected 
or accepted one another—areas which, for the most part, Mr. Ernst ignores or treats 
in passing. Like mos: zontemporary works in social history, Immigrant Life in 
New York City is excellent in factual coverage and disappointing in meaningful 
generalizations. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology ARTHUR Mann 


AMERICAN HISTCEIANS AND EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS, 1875-1925. 
By Edward N. Saveth, [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 
540.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 244. $3.00.) 


Ir the subject of Mr. Saveth's wellwrought monograph excites anticipations 
of an appraisal of rich contributions by American historians in the treatment and 
interpretation of American immigration, the reader is quickly disillusioned, and 
the author is as quick to concede the essentially negative character of his findings. 
Here is a parade of =rinent historians—Fiske, Burgess, Lodge, Henry Adams, 
‘Parkman, Roosevelt, Turner, Wilson, Schouler, Rhodes, McMaster, Oberholtzer, 
Osgood, Channing—fr whom, in Mr. Saveth’s words, immigration, if discussed 
at all, is merely a “side issue,” a “sort of historiographic hangnail.” At best, they 
had “hardly more ‘then an occasional insight into the role of immigration in our 
national development —and even this guarded generalization is scarcely given con- 
vincing documentation in the author’s pages. 

After seven of th= eight chapters that comprise the book, Mr. Saveth con- 
cludes that the historians with whom he deals neither formulated “theses” about 
the immigrant in American life nor thought “too deeply” about his presence in 
the society that was being molded in the United States. It is true that the author 
finds that McMaster, Turner, and Channing had somewhat more awareness than 
did other historians or the fact thet America experienced, in Marcus Lee Hansen’s 
phrase, a “second colonization” that had far-reaching social and economic conse- 
quences. But the “no-m” of opinion among the chief American historians from 
1875 to 1925 was determined by belief in the superiority of the “old stock”; fear 
of the immigrant as a dangerous innovator; hope that he would somehow adapt 
himself to the Anglo-Saxon pattern of the country; recognition of the economic 
value of his muscle ard brawn; and a definite, though unacknowledged, nativism 
rooted in insecurity. Mr. Saveth finds these essential traits in his selected historians 
whatever the highway they traverse, political, social, or frontier hypothesis, in 
interpreting the Amesican past. The simple truth is that they knew next to noth- 
ing about the immigrants who by the millions were flooding into the country 
in the nineteenth centary. 

This is at once a <ascinating and a disappointing book. Meticulous study has 
gone into Mr. Saveth’s chapters on the theory of Teutonic origins, Teuton and 
immigrant, European people in the American forest, the frontier and urban melting 
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pots, and American political development. They are packed with analysis and 
appraisal of value to students of American historiography. The chapter on “The 
Immigrant and American Society,” which discusses, from the immigration point 
of view, the work of McMaster, Oberholtzer, Channing, and Osgood, is of ex- 
traordinary interest for its illumination of their respective frames of reference, 
though neither the chapter nor these authors yield more than passing and cursory 
glimpses into the meaning of the immigrant in American society. All this, how- 
ever negative its outcomes, is a contribution to American historiography. 

It is disappointing, on the other hand, to find that the author, with little critical 
exploration of the writings of the “fliopietists”—the earlier immigrant historians— 
and with almost no appraisal of their rather rich documentary contributions, has 
presented so sketchy an account of their work. Nor has he carried his story to 
its logical conclusion—a probing appraisal of the “corrective viewpoint” of which 
he takes cognizance in his final chapter—the scholarly researches in American im- 
migration and its significance forwarded by such writers as Mr. Wittke and Mr. 
Stephenson. 

This study might have been very significant, indeed, if it had grappled with 
the significance of the immigrant in American life in the full sweep of our social, 
economic, cultural, and political history as interpreted by the modern school of 
historians of this factor in American life. 

The modern school antedates by a decade or more the date that Mr. Saveth 
chooses for the termination of his inquiry. We do not yet have, he says, “a com- 
prehensive study by an historian of the field of immigration.” Perhaps not, but he 
should at least make mention of Mr. Wittke’s We Who Built America, published 
in 1939. 


University of Minnesota THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


JOHN A. JOHNSON, THE PEOPLE’ S GOVERNOR: A POLITICAL BIOG- 
RAPHY. By Winifred G. Helmes. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 324. $5.00.) 


A WHOLE generation of Democratic politicians in Minnesota could find no 
greater claim to party recognition than that they had been in some way, however 
remote, identified with the political career of John A. Johnson. 

It is difficult at this time and distance to make the legend of Governor Johnson 
fully understandable. While he was alive his dominance of the Midwest horizon 
was partly explained by the almost universal expectation of his future in national 
affairs, For years, after his death, the Johnson legend fed on conjecture as to what 
might have been if he had lived to go before the Democratic convention of 1912. 
The luster of the White House is so great as to illumine the careers of those linked 
with it even by the fondest hope. In Governor Johnson’s case, the hope that died 
with him was clearly not far-fetched, 
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This book is a good, straightfcrward reconstruction of the life of a really great 
American governor. Painstakingly the author tries to picture him in the midst of 
the issues and events of his time. The task is not an easy one. It is difficult to see 
this centrist of the 1990s with the perspective of his own generation. The country 
has moved a long way from the intellectual environment in which he served. Public 
statements that made headlines in 1900 sound strangely commonplace now and 
the tendency to estimate Johnson’s platform effectiveness through today’s ideologi- 
cal glasses must be resisted. 

His personal achievements, on the other hand, would evoke wonder in any 
generation. He left schcol at thirteen to support a mother deserted by her drunken 
husband. He gave himself a good enough education, by reading and by observa- 
tion, to win the respect of his community and to earn an opportunity to become 
the editor of a country newspaper, at the age’ of twenty-six. His rise in politics 
was remarkable. He exhibited in his public life the versatility, the breadth of-view, 
the balanced and mature outlook of a very well prepared man. 

In his political philosophy he was progressive but certainly not radical, even 
in his own day. He favored lower tariffs, direct election of senators, the primary 
system, woman suffrage, the initiative and referendum, regulation of corporations. 
But he was also a sound money man and his defense of labor's right to organize 
was coupled with deep aversion to labor violence. His views on lobbying sound 
surprisingly contemporary. He wished to register lobbyists and require them to 
deal only with committees rather than with individual members of Congress. 

He had no background in international affairs. He seemed however to have 
an instinctive “feel” for what now is popularly called “bipartisan” foreign views. 
He differed with Minnesota Democrats who tried to high-pressure President Me- 
Kinley into bringing American troops home from the Philippines. He thought they 
should stay as long as they were needed. 

Johnson’s “moral force” is in part attributed by his present biographer as it has 
been by others to a prolonged illness that caused him great pain and suffering from 
his early twenties until his death at forty-eight. The parallel with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt can be drawn here as in some other aspects of Johnson’s life. 

Adequate as this biography is, it will leave many with a curiosity to know 
more about Governor Johnson. All that is related in this book does not wholly 
explain, by any quoted text or delineated tale, his remarkable hold upon his 
generation. No one can answer the great unanswered question of his career: “What 
would have happened had he lived until the r912 convention?” Nor can anyone 
answer the even larger question: “What would have happened in the United 
States and in the world if this prairie-born Minnesota governor had been in the 
White House in 1914?” 


Washington, D. C. J. R. Wicarns 
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DRY MESSIAH: THE LIFE OF BISHOP CANNON. By Virginius Dabney. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. ix, 353, ix. $4.00.) 


Iv was inevitable that the story of James Cannon, jr., Methodist bishop, should 
be told. It was probably inevitable also that it should be told by a journalist rather 
than by an academic scholar. For it is the kind of story that our journalists are so 
experienced in telling. I should hasten to add that Virginius Dabney, editor of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, is no ordinary reporter. He is a contributor to the 
Dictionary of American Biography, author of two earlier books on Liberalism in 
the South and Below the Potomac, and in 1948 was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
editorial writing. This book displays a fine capacity for historical research, of 
which a great deal was required to write the life of Bishop Cannon. 

Nevertheless, Dry Messiah cannot be described as an objective or definitive 
biography of the Virginia clerical politician who “broke the Solid South” in 1928 
and for more than ten years was described in the customary hyperbole of the times 
as “the most powerful man in the United States.” The title itself indicates an 
initial bias that is never wholly overcome and which makes the book essentially an 
exposé, although an exposé of high quality. The spirit of the title is continued in 
chapter headings, such as “All Aboard for the New Jerusalem,” “On the Trail of 
the Rum Demon,” “Cannonian Comstockery,” “Idyll ia a Bucketshop,” “The 
Bishop and the Brown Derby,” “Cherchez la Femme.” The very qualities that 
make the volume interesting and even exciting to read, make it also deficient as a 
wholly fair and impartial appraisal of Bishop Cannon and the events in which he 
played so conspicuous a role. 

Mr. Dabney was a reporter and editor in Richmond during the time Bishop 
Cannon was active as the dry boss of the state. His paper, the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, except for a brief period immediately following adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, had consistently fought Cannon and the particular brand of 
fanaticism he represented. As early as 1909, following his successful campaign to 
drive liquor licenses out of rural communities, Cannon said, “Of all the Richmond 
newspapers, the Times-Dispatch has been most untair and cowardly in its treat- 
ment.” For over twenty years thereafter, including the period when Mr. Dabney 
was associated with the paper, no love was lost between the Times-Dispatch and 
James Cannon, jr. 

In view of Mr. Dabney’s own involvement in the events which he reports, his 
book shows commendable restraint. And it isn’t easy, under the best of circum- 
stances, to be judicious or restrained in discussing the life and works of Bishop 
Cannon. He was a man of tremendous energy with a boundless will to power 
and few scruples as to how he achieved it. 

As an undergraduate at Randolph-Macon College; as a circuit-riding preacher 
in Charlotte County, Virginia; as principal of the Blackstone (Virginia) Female 
Institute; as editor of the Methodist Recorder, the Baltimore and Richmond Chris- 
tian Advocate, the Richmond Virginian, and the American Issue; as chief lobbyist 
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and president of the Virginia Anti-Saloon League; as general superintendent of the 
Southern Methodist Assembly, and as bishop, he waged war on vice and im- 
morality, on profanation of the Sabbath, of which Sunday sports and newspapers 
were particularly guilty, on tobacco and liquor, and even for a time on Coca-Cola. 
But his main energies were devoted to the cause of prohibition and to the political 
master-minding that went with this crusade. 

Tt was in the political sphere that his talents were most effectively employed. 
For he was the soul cf every agitation for local option, state and national prohibi- 
tion, and thereafter fr strict enforcement of the prohibition laws. The foes and 
critics of prohibition were, to Bishop Cannon, enemies not alone of sobriety but 
of Christian society and of law and order. Since the heart and center of the anti- 
prohibition movemen- was in the large cities, these became fountainheads of evil. 
Since the large cities were also the centers of the foreign-born and of the Catholic 
Church, as distinguished from the more nativist and Protestant rural communities, 
Bishop Cannon train=c his guns on them also. When, therefore, the Democrats 
nominated Al Smith for the presidency in 1928, Cannon found in the New York 
governor a perfect symbol of all the forces of evil. For Al was a product of the 
city, a Roman Catho'ic, and a wet. The campaign against him was bound to be 
marked by bitterness and bigotry. Nowhere was this more true than in Virginia 
where Bishop Cannon took the lead in organizing dry Democrats against .the 
presidential nominee of their own party. He took to the stump, not only in Virginia, 
but through Texas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas. He raised large sums to carry on the campaign, and he was indefatigable 
in his work of propagandizing, organizing, and mobilizing the voters. All the 
latent Southern suspicion of the North, and particularly of the “foreigners” and 
the Catholics of the citizs, was aroused. For the first time since Reconstruction, the 
“Solid South” was broken. “Of the fourteen states in which the anti-Smith Demo- 
crats had operated, Eoover carried eight,” including Texas, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. It was a triumph for which Bishop Cannon could claim no small 
measure of credit. 

It is not surprising that those who had borne the brunt of his vitriolic attacks 
and had suffered defeat at his hands should leave no stone unturned in an effort - 
to discredit and destroy him. Nor was it difficult to find weapons with which to 
belabor the bishop. As a self-righteous man of God who assailed those who op- 
posed him as instruments of Sin and Satan it behooved Bishop Cannon to keep his 
own skirts clean. This he obviously had failed to do, and, from 1928 almost to his 
death in 1944, he was involved in investigations or litigation arising out of his 
personal and politicel affairs. Charges of stock-jobbing through a New York 
“bucketshop,” of failing to account for large sums collected in connection with the 
campaign of 1928, and even of personal immorality were leveled at him. The evi- 
dence was never quite enough to convict him, and time and again he was formally 
acquitted by investigeting committees of his own church and of Congress, and by 
the federal court in wEich he was tried for conspiring to violate the Federal Cor- 
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rupt Practices Act. Nevertheless, the record is enough to establish this Dry Messiah 
as a man whose own standards of conduct were strikingly inferior -o those by 
which he measured other people. 

One can, therefore, have no quarrel with Mr. Dabney ia portraying Bishop 
Cannon as a self-righteous hypocrite and bigot. It is unfortunate that the author’s 
own manifest bias blinds him to the self-righteousness, hypocrisy, anc bigotry of 
those whom Cannon called his foes. I searched this vclume in vair for a dis- 
passionate analysis of the tactics used by the liquor traffic in beating back the dry 
forces. Nor can Mr. Dabney really believe that all the religious bigotry of the 1928 
campaign was injected by Bishop Cannon and others of his ilk. As one who 
campaigned for Al Smith in that election, I was embarrassed again and again by 
the injection of the religious issue by many of my fellow Democrats. In Massa- 
chusetts, where I lived at the time, any criticism of Al’s position on almost any 
issue was likely to result in the cry of bigotry. As a Smith Democrat, I resented 
this. I am, therefore, disappointed that Mr. Dabney's excellent book should be 
marred by a similar myopia. A judicious and definitive study of this sage in our 
history remains to be written. 


University of California, Berkeley Pzrer H. ODEGARD 


THE BENDING CROSS: A BIOGRAPHY OF EUGENE VICTOF DEBS. By 
Ray Ginger. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1949. Pp. x, 516. 
$5.00.) 


Tuts book, the best biography of Eugene Debs yet published, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of American political and economic radicalism. The author 
used all the major collections of sources bearing on his work with tke exception 
of the materials on Debs in the National Archives, and the evidence there would 
not alter his conclusions. Documentary sources for a life of Debs ar2 unusually 
meager for one who was so long in the public eye, and Mr. Ginger, therefore, had 
to rely heavily on interviews with Debs’s associates. His search extended even to 
two persons who had been Debs’s fellow prisoners at Atlanta, and the writer’s 
energy and ingenuity in running down more than threescore people who knew the 
socialist leader yielded rich rewards. 

The greatest contribution of The Bending Cross to knowledge about Debs is 
the able presentation of the evolution of the man from organization Democrat and 
conservative craft unionist to revolutionary socialist, via industria’ unionism, 
Populism, and utopian colonization. The author explodes the myth that Debs be- 
came a socialist when he read Victor Berger’s copy of Capital while a prisoner at 
Woodstock after the Pullman strike. Strange that that heavy work was ever as- 
cribed such missionary powers! Mr. Ginger has presented well the neglected role 
of Debs in the Populist movement, although a fuller account of Debs in the 1894 
campaign would have improved the treatment. 

Mr. Gingér's portrait of Debs is not a caricature, as were the various Debses 
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pictured by previous biographers. The author rightly implies that Debs was a 


curious mixture of Kar. Marx, John Brown, and James Whitcomb Riley. “The. 


process of change from Christian to Marxist was never completed by Eugene Debs, 
and it cast up grave inconsistencies in his temperament.” Although Debs was the 
leading American advozate of an originally European doctrine, “he was more 
Midwestern than a worn and rotting plow-handle buried deep in the soil of a 
Kansas farm” (p. 459). 

The book’s faults derive from a confusion as to whether the work was to be 
“popular” or scholarly, whether it was to smack of the city desk or the seminar. 
Thus the generally sound scholarship is marred by occasional flights of specula- 
tion (pp. 3, 64) in the treatment oz Debs's childhood and youth, for which period 
there are very few reliable sources. Moreover, there are no footnotes; a twenty- 
eight page section on “Sources” at the end of the book serves fairly well as docu- 
mentation, but it is noz as adequate as conventional footnotes. This confusion 
of purpose extends even to the title. 

Mr. Ginger’s biography contributes to an understanding of American socialism. 
The small but growing corps of historians working in that field can use this book 
to good advantage. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology Davin A. SHANNON 


CORAL SEA, MIDWAY, AND SUBMARINE ACTIONS, MAY 1942-AU- 
GUST 1942. By Samuel Eliot Morison. [History of United States Naval Op- 
erations in World War II, Volume IV.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1949. Pp. xxiii, 307. $5.00.) 


This work by a distinguished American historian is the fourth volume in the 
“History of United States Naval Cperations in World War 11.” Based largely on 
United States sources, it is written primarily from the vantage point of Washing- 
ton, but access to official Japanese documents taken from Japan after the surrender 
and visits to Tokyo by two assistants have enabled Professor Morison to supply 
more information from the Japanese side than has existed in any of the studies 
by others (some of them erroneous, biased, irresponsible, and naive) which have 
been published heretofore. As such, this volume is a significant contribution to 
the literature on the war. ; 

Here is an author who knows the conflict in the Pacific. He writes not only 
with clarity, vigor, and authority but with a good amount of brine in his pen. 
The author is strongest when he discusses the American side of the story, but 
he also displays a broad understanding of Japanese strategy, tactics, and opera- 
tions. The best part of tke book is the three chapters on Midway, which, like the 
others in the volume, are vivid and full of punch, with enough of the human 
element in the narrative to keep the story dramatic, fresh, and alive. Emphasis on 
Midway is legitimate, fcr it was one of the critical battles of the war—of tre- 
mendous strategic significance both to the United States and Japan. Fer this reason, 
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too, it is regrettable that the whole background and thinking of the Japanese 
high command could not have been presented and analyzed more thoroughly. 
The Midway operation was so great in scope, planning, and expectation that it 
cannot be seen in its true perspective unless this part o2 the Japanese story is com- 
pletely clarified. 

Professor Morison’s judicious impartiality, conspicuously absent in many ac- 
counts on the Japanese war, is admirable and has made a salutary impression 
among the Japanese. It is also encouraging to see Intelligence (that disgracefully 
neglected child of all the services before World War II) receive its proper due. 
Besides being informative and lively, the chapter on submarine operations does 
not gloss over the Navy’s serious shortcomings in the field of torpedo warfare. In- 
cidentally, the author relates that the submarine Flying Fish had the chance of a 
lifetime in late August, 1942, when “a battleship showed up in her periscope 
sights” (p. 212). It certainly did, for the battleship was none other than the mighty 
Yamato, flagship of the Combined Fleet—a mere 64,000 tons standard displace- 
ment with nine 18.2-inch guns. 

Some of the factual errors throughout the book may be noted. The land-based 
twenty-fifth air flotilla at Rabaul was under the command cf Vice Admiral Tsuka- 
hara, not Vice Admiral Inouye (p. 14); the third phase of Japanese strategy for 
1942, the occupation of the Fijis, Samoa, and New Caledonia, was never activated 
(p. 76); a second supply group consisting of Nichiro Maru, Daini Kyoei Maru, 
and Hoke Maru should be added to the Japanese carrier striking force at Midway 
(p. 88); the Japanese Navy commenced hostilities with sixty-five submarines, not 
sixty (p. 195); the Japanese submarine school was located at Kure, not Yokosuka 
(p. 196); the new eighth fleet was created on July 14, 1942, not June 10 (p. 255); 
and Vice Admiral Mikawa arrived at Rabaul on July 29, not June 29 (p. 256). Ad- 
miral Marushige (pp. 22, 24, 29, 32, 34, and 42) should be Marumo. There are 
others, but they do not detract from the value of the book. 

A paragraph might have been added on the meaning of the battle of the Coral 
Sea to General MacArthur’s position in Australia and New Guinea, since the ac- 
tion. was initially caused by the Japanese attempt to capture Port Moresby, which, 
if it had been successful, would have been a bitter blow to the meager forces in 
the Southwest Pacific command. The midget submarine attacks against Sydney 
and Diego Saurez, Madagascar, in 1942 were not intended “as diversions in connec- 
tion with Midway” (p. 88). The attack against Sydney was intended more as a 
psychological gesture to exploit the fear and apprehension that existed in Australia, 
while the attack against Diego Suarez was launched because the Japanese Navy 
had information that the British Fleet was using it as a base. Then, too, the Com- 
bined Fleet wanted to settle the controversial question which had long been raging 
in Japanese naval circles: Could the midget submarines be used successfully against 
the enemy? In addition, the Japanese were so confident ¿bout Midway that they 
did not think diversion tactics necessary. 

The conclusion on Midway regarding the Japanese could have been much 
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stronger. Although some cf Japan’s leading admirals pretended that their loss was 
not too great, Admiral Yamamoto, commander in chief of the Combined Fleet, 
and his staff knew it was a major disaster. So did the air officers of the First Air 
Fleet. It is true, as the author says, that the “Japanese Fleet was intact, except for the 
carriers” (p. 159) (Akagi, Kaga, Hiryu, and Soryu), but these represented Japan's 
scoring punch, and they were all on the bottom of the sea. Midway was the great 
turning point in the naval war in the Pacific. After that crushing defeat the Jap- 
anese did not have enough carriers or pilots, and Japan's wheelbarrow economy 
could not make up the loss nor could it keep pace with the enormous production 
of the American industrial colossus. Up to and including Midway, the keynote of 
Japanese naval strategy was aggressive operations (Shinko Sakusen); after Mid- 
way they were forced to adopt a negative policy (Yogeki Sakusen)—defensive op- 
erations. 

It is unfortunate that the author was forced to rely solely on the testimony of 
Admiral Yamamoto’s yeornan for a picture of conditions in the headquarters of 
the Combined Fleet during the Midway action (pp. 138-44). Some of the surviv- 
ing ex-Japanese navy officers insist that the yeoman was in no position to observe 
events carefully and record them accurately, and they challenge the veracity of his 
story. In any subject as important as this, reliance should not be placed on the testi- 
mony of only one witness. especially when he was not in a position of staff re- 
sponsibility. The Japanese high command never seriously thought the United States 
would attempt to invade Japan via the Aleutians. Whatever his source for this 
statement (pp. 162, 169, and 181), the author does not quote it. Reassurance can 
be given to his assumptions concerning the United States amphibious force which 
invaded Guadalcanal (p. 281). The Japanese did not know about this force nor 
were they aware of its approach until it was much too late. Among other things, 
bad weather had interfered with their reconnaissance flights in the Guadalcanal 
area at the time. 

The reviewer has spent almost four years in Japan working with ex-Japanese 
navy and army officers. On the basis of first-hand knowledge and experience, he 
is keenly aware of the dificult problems inherent in the task of studying Japanese 
thinking, strategy, and opezations. The reviewer can emphasize without danger of 
exaggeration that anyone who attempts to dig deeply into the Japanese story of 
the war has an enormous and complicated assignment on his hands. The fact that 
Professor Morison was unable to visit Japan himself has put him at a disadvantage, 
but the excellent story he aas told with what Japanese materials were at his dis- 
posal is a real tribute to his great ability as a writer, his mastery of atmosphere, and 
his sure grasp of historical perspective. 

Contrary to what some reviewers have said, this book, in terms of finality and 
completeness, is not a deficitive history. Nor does Professor Morison make such a 
claim, for as one who has probed the conflict against Japan, he knows that there 
are wide gaps in the story and that the Japanese field is, in many respects, like a 
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rich and virgin prairie awaiting exploitation. Books like anything else are relative 
and must be measured in terms of time and circumstances, and, within the limits 
of both, the author has done an excellent job. This is the true test of any historian. 
In the years to come when more Japanese official sources, memoirs, and assorted 
private papers are brought to light, and when all of the important surviving ex- 
Japanese officers have been thoroughly and properly interrogated, we can expect to 
see a much more comprehensive treatment from the direction of Tokyo. For the 
present, however, it is important that this book was written now, for there is great 
merit in timeliness alone. Those who are interested in the war in the Pacific will 
find much that is new, suggestive, and interesting in this work, and they will be 
grateful to Professor Morison for his important contribution. They will also re- 
member that it is infinitely greater to blaze a trail than to follow one. 


Tokyo, Japan Gorpon W. PRANGE 


THE STRUGGLE FOR GUADALCANAL, AUGUST 1942-FEBRUARY 
1943. By Samuel Eliot Morison. [History of United States Naval Operations in 
World War H, Volume V.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1949. Pp. 
xxii, 389. $6.00.) 


“For us who were there, or whose friends were there,” says Captain Morison in 
conclusion, “Guadalcanal is not a name but an emotion.” To this one must say 
amen, while noting that emotion has not impeded the production of a fine volume 
on the bitterest and most complicated six months’ fighting of the Pacific war. Here 
reconstructed and described in masterly fashion is a bloody series: ashore the 
struggle for Henderson Field and the air operations; at sea the disaster of Savo 
Island, bone-crushing Cape Esperance and Guadalcanal, discouraging Tassafaronga, 
and the carrier actions of the Eastern Solomons and Santa Cruz. These are mem- 
orable events: at Guadalcanal, a world away, our Navy bought valuable time and 
invaluable experience, though at a terrible price, and the enemy suffered losses he 
never could repair. 

Extensive use of Japanese as well as American sources has resulted in a wealth 
of detail; respect for the enemy gives the treatment balance; the accuracy with 
which these infinitely complex matters are handled is very notable. Two errors, of 
the kind that plague the most conscientious author, may perhaps be mentioned: 
the photograph of Duncan is of the ship of that name commissioned in May, 
1945, not of the one under discussion which was sunk at Cape Esperance; Ontong 
Java, frequently mentioned in the text, appears in the charts only under its alias as 
Lord Howe Islands. 

The present is the fifth of a projected fourteen volumes and, as the number in 
print increases, so certain problems of integration become more acute. The story 
of the campaign, as here set forth, lacks the larger view owing to the fact that the 
strategic situation and American planning for the seizure of the Guadalcanal-Tulagi 
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area have been treated ia Vo-ume IV. Wars are not of course fought in equal in- 
stallments, but some recapitu.ation would help the reader to see the purpose and 
significance of the streggle and would explain references to unidentified units (e.g. 
p. 58 n.); similarly such a detail as the nature of “Fox” broadcasts might be briefly 
expounded in the footnote (>. 25) which instead refers the reader back to Vol- 
ume I. 

Captain Morison’s own plan of operations is a narrative one and he does not 
heave to for extended critical analyses; nevertheless as he zigzags along his course 
he from time to time hats-s signals dealing out appropriate praise or blame. He is 
not uncritical: Frank Jack Fletcher, for example, gets his full deserts; only in the 
treatment of the cruiser night action of November 13 and in the question of flag 
officers’ appreciation cf radar does this reviewer feel that more could perhaps be 
said and less inferred. And never does the author forget that humanity is the stuff 
of history: amid the storm of battle he earns our gratitude for preserving such im- 
portant incidentals as the Guadalcanal medal (p. 66 n.) and some distinguished 
front-line dialogue (p. 1¢3 n.). 

Finally this book, as indeed the whole series to date, is a remarkable example 
of tradition and individual talent, of awareness “of the timeless as well as of the 
temporal,” of literate history of a kind rare in this country. Where else could we 
find, to take random samples, Macbeth, Richard HI, Ossian, Paradise Lost, the 
Book of Daniel, all fused with and illuminating the history of the struggle for that 
stinking island? Above all, we must approve the author’s translation of the Hora- 
tian ode (p. 185 n.); this indeed sets the dominant mood, and the Homeric echo 
is a felicitous one—at times, in these months, it seemed that the campaign for 
Guadalcanal would last as “ong as that for Troy. 

"In this Iliad the intervention of the Olympians receives small notice: the plan- 
ning is in the previous volume; there is here no answer to the question (perhaps 
unanswerable) of why Yamemoto courted defeat by committing his forces in 
driblets; we lack material for an estimate of that Telamonian Ajax who com- 
manded from Noumea. Eut on the level of the embarked Teucers and their fortes 
viri, this is an impressive book. 


Swarthmore College James A. FIELD, jr. 


GUADALCANAL: TH2 FIEST OFFENSIVE. By John Miller, jr. [The United 
States Army in World Wer II: The War in the Pacific.] (Washington: His- 
torical Division, Department of the Army. 1949. Pp. xviii, 413. $4.00.) 


Tuts volume provide: the first comprehensive account of ground operations 
during the Guadalcanel campaign. Covering Army as well as Marine Corps op- 
erations, it completes tke story zold in part by Captain H. L. Merillat in The Island 
(Boston, 1944) by Fletcher Pratt in The Marine’s War (New York, 1946), and 
by Captain Frank Hough ia The Island War (Philadelphia, 1947). When read in 
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connection with Professor S. E. Morison’s recently published The Struggle for 
Guadalcanal, August 1942-February 1943, it offers a balanced and complete his- 
tory of the first American offensive operation in World War II. 

Preparation of this operational history involved great difficulties. No combat 
historians accompanied Marine Corps and Army troops into Guadalcanal. Records 
of this campaign are fragmentary and in some cases nonexistent. Because Ameri- 
can forces occupied a limited perimeter around Henderson Field in the early stages 
of the campaign, oral orders predominated. There were no interrogations of combat 
units after action such as took place in other theaters. Many Marine Corps and * 
Army officers worked at one time or another roughing out the framework of this 
history, but it remained for Mr. Miller, a wartime Marine, to bring all their efforts 
to fruition. The result can be described as a successful example of combined his- 
torical operations, 

"The Guadalcanal campaign was perhaps the strangest operation conducted by 
American forces in World War II. It began as a Navy-initiated limited offensive 
undertaken to stop the Japanese advance toward our supply routes to Australia. 
The First Marine Division, incompletely trained for amphibious operations, was 
given the assignment of taking Tulagi and Guadalcanal with barely enough air and 
naval support to cover the landing and not enough to afford continuous support 
after the landing. A hectic race developed between the Japanese and ourselves to 
supply and reinforce this theater. There followed a battle of attrition in which 
American forces gained air and sea superiority while the First Marine Division de- 
feated every Japanese effort to dislodge them from their defensive positions around 
Henderson Field. 

As could be expected at this stage of the war there were many mistakes in in- 
telligence on both sides during the Guadalcanal campaign. We underestimated the 
Japanese garrison on Tulagi and overestimated their forces on Guadalcanal. The 
Japanese not only underestimated the weight of our landing forces but consistently 
underestimated our strength on the island until after the failure of their major offen- 
sive efforts against Henderson Field. We consistently underestimated the number of 
troops they were able to transport from Rabaul to Guadalcanal. Fortunately for our 
side the Japanese reinforced their troops on the island in driblets and committed 
them to action without waiting to build up a decisive superiority. The tendency of 
Japanese officers to falsify their reports in order to make a favorable impression at 
higher headquarters also helped our cause. 

Credit for defeating the Japanese efforts to dislodge the American forces from 
Guadalcanal belongs to the First Marine Division and to the air and naval forces 
which combined to make these efforts so costly that they were abandoned. The task 
of repelling the Japanese from the island after the failure of their offensives fell to 
the Second Marine Division, the Americal Division, and the Twenty-fifth Division. 
It is in the chapters dealing with the American cleanup offensive operations during 
December, 1942, and January, 1943, that the student of military history will find 
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the most useful new material on the Guadalcanal campaign. All things considered, 
this is a noteworthy addition to the series of operational histories of American com- 
bat forces in World War II. 


University of Missouri H. A. DEeWeerp 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GUATEMALA. By Mary P. Holleran, Associate 
Professor of History, St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Connecticut. [Studies 
in History, Econcmics, and Public Law, No. 549.] (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. Pp. 359. $4.75.) 


WrrH the excepton of Mexico, the ebb and flow of the church-state conflict 
has been as pronounzed in Guatemala as in any Latin-American country. For ex- 
ample, for a decade a“ter independence in 1821 the higher clergy and the aristocracy, 
who dominated the Conservative party, managed to maintain the colonial status 
of the Catholic Church as the official and solely tolerated cult. This status was dis- 
turbed when, in 1831, control passed to the Liberal party. Then was inaugurated 
a far-reaching anticlerical program remarkably similar to the contemporary Gómez 
Farías reform in Mexico. But, with the return to power of the Conservatives in 
1839, the various an-ziclerical measures were revoked, and generally the religious 
status quo ante was restored. The culmination of the reaction was the negotiation, 
in 1852, of a concordet, the first negotiated by the Vatican with any Latin-American 
republic. 

In 1871 there wa: another about-face in the church-state conflict in Guatemala 
when the governmert passed into the power of the Liberals. Then it was that the 
anticlerical reform was carried the full distance to the separation of church and 
state. By 1880 the pewer of the Catholic Church in Guatemala was definitely and 
permanently destroved. 

Why this phenomenon of anticlericalism in Guatemala? Dr. Holleran answers 
directly and correctly that the Liberal politicians were inveighing against “political 
Catholicism.” It was a civil conflict and was completely unrelated to anti-Catholic- 
ism or antireligion. “When the Church acts,” she says, “like a political party it will 
be treated like one. When churckmen become politicians, they will be regarded as 
politicians.” She comments on the inability of Anglo-American Catholics to realize 
this, for “they quickly raise the cry of persecution, and reacting emotionally, they 
want the United States government to intervene.” The recent anticlerical campaign 
in Mexico evoked such an outcry. 

However justifiec nay have been the objectives of the anticlerical reform in 
Guatemala, a pertinen: question must be asked: Have the results been salutary? 
Dr. Holleran's description of the religious situation in Guatemala today compels a 


negative answer. “Tke physical deterioration of church property,” she says, “seems . 


to stand as a symbol of the deterioration which has been social and spiritual as well 
as political. ... In zown after town the parishes are indicated as being vacant 
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and, even where there is a clergyman in residence, his convento and church are 
often in a state of disrepair or practical ruin. Spiritually, the people have been too 
long left without adequate teaching and guidance; consequently and naturally, 
the moral tone has been definitely lowered.” 

Most of the wholly inadequate clergy (only 120 priests, mostly foreign, for a 
population of three million) live in the cities and therefore are not at the service of 
the Indians, who comprise about sixty-five per cent of the population. For ex- 
ample, “the parish of Huehuetanango, with 176,000 souls, has only two priests.” 
To most of the Indian communities the priest gets around about once a year, if that 
often. When Dr. Holleran asked a village schoolmaster how the Indians could 
reconcile their old Mayan beliefs with Christianity, she received the gentle and 
seemingly adequate reply: “They see nothing inconsistent at all in their beliefs. An 
Indian spends his days close to the hills and the plains; it is not strange, then, that 
he would make a connection between them and divinity.” 

Although this study fails at times to delve deep enough into the basic and 
fundamental factors which explain the motivating forces in the church-state con- 
flict, it is nevertheless an adequate case study of politico-ecclesiastical relationships 
in a particular Latin-American country. It could be used as a model for similar 
studies in other states. 

The reviewer confesses that he was on the watch for evidence of bias or preju- 
dice, so common in a work of this character, but he is happy to report that he de- 
tected absolutely none. Indeed the author’s attitude toward her subject can be best 
characterized as sympathetic, understanding, and tolerant. The good and the bad 
on both sides of the controversy are given an impartial hearing. 

Unfortunately this effort at objectivity, which induces caution, has somewhat 
impaired the author’s sense of critical discernment. Too much testimony is allowed 
without evaluation or analysis. Also, most of the personages who played promi- 
nent roles in the church-state drama fail to impress as personalities primarily be- 
cause of the lack of satisfying motivation for their acts. A good study could have 
been greatly improved and made much more convincing had greater attention 
been devoted to the character delineation of the dramatis personae. 


University of Texas J. Luoyp Mecrtam 
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THE STORY OF THE SHIP. By Charles E. Gibson. (New York, Henry Schuman, 
1948, pp. xiv, 272, $4.30.) The development of the ship from the earliest times to the 
present is one of the great romances of man, and its story has attracted many authors 
in the past. There are many specialized volumes on individual types of ships, both: of 
commerce and of war. and of particular eras of shipping or maritime struggle. There 
have also been previcus attempts to gather the whole story within the covers of a 
single volume. Yet the present book, while it can scarcely be deemed to “fill a need” 
as the trite phrase goes, deserves a special and honored place among its kind. Written 
strictly for laymen by a former lieutenant in the British Navy, The Story of the Ship 
is a good exampie af -hat kind of “popularization” which must command the respect 
of scholars. For though it is a short book without any of the trappings of scholarship, 
it reflects careful and even loving research and a fine sense of scholarly values. It is 
also simply and attractively written, which makes for relaxed reading. It is a book 
which the student in cther fields will save for his recreational reading, and incidentally 
—since this review is being written at the Christmas season—it is the kind of historical 
work which makes an admirable gift for the alert older boy. There are a few excellently 
chosen illustrations, and also at the end of the book under the label “recommended 
reading” a short but discriminating list of titles of other works. The book is an alto- 
gether worthy addition to the “Life of Science” series put out by the publishers. The 
reflections stimulated by Mr. Gibson’s work are of course not unique to this volume, 
and yet one cannot fo-ebear to mention again the feeling of awe at man’s daring and 
adventure in his long struggle with the sea. In this day of air travel with its occasional 
tragic accidents it is -ntriguing to be reminded that of the eight hundred and six 
ships which left Portuzal for the Indies between 1497 and 1612, not fewer than twelve 
per cent were lost thrcugh shipwreck, that Drake's Golden Hind had a keel only forty- 
seven feet long, or about the length of a small modern ranch-type house, and that be- 
fore the days of the wireless any catastrophe at sea was all the more terrible for the 
vast loneliness in which it took place. One is impressed again with the slow, tortuous, 
trial-and-error mode of development in marine architecture and sailing techniques 
prior to the nineteentk century, followed by the swift rush of new designs within that 
century. And one feels, finally, that while there will always be ships, and their impor- 
tance in the future wi.] scarcely be less than it has been in the past, the story of their 
development is now lazgely a completed one. BERNARD Bronze, Yale University 


POETRY AND PROSE OF THE CONTINENTAL RENAISSANCE IN TRANSLA- 
TION. Selected and Edited by Harold Hooper Blanchard, Fletcher Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Tufts College. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1949, pp. xix, 1084, 
$6.00.) Our age is given over in the study of literature extensively to the use of selec- 
tions and epitomes (a practice which Bacon severely condemns). That being the case, 
one might ask with reason for two qualities in an anthology, namely, that the selec- 
tions should be as ample as possible and should be chosen with an eye to their sig- 
nificance. These are the merits of Professor Blanchard’s book. He devotes himself to 
the international. culture of the Renaissance, makes no pretense of a completeness 
which would include any minor writers or excellent small bits and single works. His 
idea is that the English Renaissance is part and parcel of the Contineatal Renaissance 
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and does not and cannot stand alone. Those of us who devote our lives as teachers to 
Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and their contemporaries recognize this fact 
and do what we can to make our pupils acquainted with the great missing parts of 
our subject. This book will make the task easier. The editor avows the purpose of 
supporting and supplementing those courses in English literature which are based on 
any one of the many available collections of the literature of the Renaissance in Eng- 
land. He limits himself to Petrarch, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Castiglione, Ariosto, Eras- 
mus, Rabelais, Ronsard, Montaigne, and Cervantes, and in his 1084 pages is able to 
offer extensive selections from each of them. If one needed confirmation of Professor 
Blanchard’s idea of the dependence of the English Renaissance on the Continental 
Renaissance, a thing which no one does need, it would come from the English Renais- 
sance itself. The men of that time recognized the literary bareness of their native land, 
and translation from French and Italian, as well as from Latin and Greek, is even 
quantitatively one of the greatest achievements of the age. The Elizabethans translated 
freely, not too accurately, but with great spirit. Indeed, they are said correctly enough 
to have made these foreign works over into English works. It is not, however, this 
group of translators who appear in the book before us. There is something to be said 
for seeing the Continental authors as the Elizabethans saw them and consequently for 
reading them in the English versions of that time. But the editor has chosen, no doubt 
wisely, to republish clear modern versions cf his selections; such as, Auslander’s 
Petrarch, Gilbert’s Machiavelli, Page’s (rather than Lang's) Ronsard, Zeitlin's Mon- 
taigne, and Ormsby’s Cervantes. Intermingled with these are other versions. One 
misses the name of Rossetti, and there are modern translations of both Montaigne and 
Cervantes which might have been preferred, although the matter is debatable. The 
book has good introductions to the groups of selections and an intelligently selected 
bibliography for each author, as also an interesting brief bibliography of the Renais- 
sance as a whole. Haron Craic, University of Missouri 


MENNONITE PIETY THROUGH THE CENTURIES: ITS GENIUS AND ITS 
LITERATURE. By Robert Friedmann. [Studies in Anakaptist and Mennonite His- 
tory, No. 7.] (Goshen, Ind., Mennonite Historical Society, 1949, pp. xvi, 287, $3.50.) 
Dr. Friedmann’s study of Mennonite piety consists of two parts: an essay on “Anabap- 
tism and Pietism,” which had previously been published in the Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, and a bibliographical study of “Mennonite Devotional Literature, 1600- 
1800.” Of the two the first is of greater interest to the general historian. The author 
traces the development of the three main divisions of Anabaptism—the Mennonites of 
Holland and northwest Germany, the Swiss brethren, and the Hutterites—and their 
diffusion to various parts of Europe and the United States. The most original material 
is the sociological comparison between Anabaptism and Pietism. Anabaptism, as the 
author points out, had different social roots from Pietism. It appealed primarily to the 
peasant population while Pietism found its strongest response in the cities and towns. 
But the chief difference between the two was with respect to their attitude toward the 
world around them. Both Anabaptism and Pietism found true piety and salvation in 
man’s inner experience and beyond church and ritual. But whereas Pietism accom- 
modated itself to the world order and never assumed either a radical “prophetism” or 
a revolutionary protest against the “evil world,” Anabaptism, in its most creative 
periods, developed a set of political, social, and ethical mares of a most revolutionary 
character. It was only when the earlier mainsprings of tke movement became extin- 
guished that Mennonite Anabaptism likewise began to accommodate itself to the “evil 
world” and thus, as Friedmann points out, to come closer to Pietism. The most ex- 
treme and “tragic manifestation of this process of accommodation was the whole- 
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hearted support given by the Mennonites in Germany to the racialist and militarist 
policies of the Nazi regime—an ironic contrast to the opposition of the Lutherans of 
the Confessional church Dr. Friedmann seems to have a nice awareness o= the prob- 
lems of sociological history of religion. Unfortunately most of his book is either purely 
doctrinal and sectarian in character or bibliographical and descriptive. The interesting 
observations of intellectual history are buried in the mass. The history of the smaller 
religious sects in the United States, from the standpoint of the development of political 
and social ideas and movements, has received but scant attention at the hands of 
American scholars. It has been left Jargely to official denominational scholars and pub- 
lications. The value of a great many of these denominational studies must be recog- 
nized. But the subject far transcends the confines of the particular denominations in 
importance and interest. We still need an American Troeltsch or Max Weber to do 
for American religious history what they and their students did so brilliantly for the 
European scene. It is a field which offers rich creative rewards. 
Koppert S. Pinson, Queens College, New York 


A TREASURY OF GREAT REPORTING: “LITERATURE UNDER PRESSURE” 


FROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO OUR OWN TIME. Edited by Louis L. 
Snyder, Associate Professor of History, the College of the City of New York, and 
Richard B. Morris, Professor of History, Columbia University. (New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1949, pp. xxxii, 784, $5.0c.) Reporters are the shock troops of history. The 
speed of their “research” makes a scholar wince. Their writing races the clock. Struc- 
ture, detail, and the right word must fall in place as fast as their fingers can hit a 
typewriter. Yet, though chey write only for the day, occasionally they create a classic. 
From the reporting of four centuries, two historians have now winnowed out 175 of 
the world’s top news stories. The result packs a wallop. But it’s not for bedtime read- 
ing. The book seems to psychoanalyze recent history, bringing back sharp realities that 
men have glozed over cr buried in their subconscious. Most great events had great 
observers. Dickens, Hugo, Marx, Greeley, Twain, Kipling, Churchill, Hecht, Broun, 
Duranty, Sheean, Hemirgway, Winchell, Reynolds, Shirer, Steinbeck, Murrow, Pyle, 
Gunther, Rebecca West—these are mere samples of the writers included. In the best 
reporting of today, the editors see more subtlety and depth. Yesterday's reporters, good 
though they were, find the proximity rough on haloes. Herbert Bayard Swope writes 
a pithy introduction. The editors skezch the evolution of reporting and greatly heighten 
the continuity and interest by weaving around each story its background and conse- 
quences. There’s a wealth of collateral reading to enliven modern history classes. Less 
happy are some of the cute or confusing captions and some of the thirty-two pages of 
illustration. The editors’ choice of “war correspondence, political campaigns, murder 
trials, the deaths of kings and presidents, revolutions, famines . . .” is slanted toward 
historical significance. Newsmen might like more samples of high craftsmanship on 
lighter stuff. And where are the great reporters of antiquity? Nevertheless—from the 
Thaw and Snyder murder cases to the more significant execution of an obscure 
Negro, from the original story of the Light Brigade to that of 4 Bell for Adano, from 
Bedlam to atom bombs, and from the San Francisco fire down to the dog with false 
teeth—there is “must” reading for every educator and newsman, and exciting enough 
reading for anyone. Harotp R. JoLL1rrE, Michigan State College 
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A. MacC. Armstrone. The Structure of History. Cambridge Jour., Nov., 1949. 

Sven STELLING-Micuaup. Objet, méthode et problèmes de Phistoire des doctrines politiques. 
Schweizer Beiträge zur allgemeinen Geschichte, VIL, 1949. 

BeNEDErro Croce. Lo storicismo e l'idea tradizionale della filosofia. Quaderni della “Critica,” 
Mar., 1949. 

Id, La monotonia e la vacuità della storiografia comunistica. Ibid., July, 1949. 

Aszorr Payson Usmer. The Significance of Modern Empiricism: for History and Economics. 
Jour, Ec. Hist., Nov., 1949. 

Sir FreDERICK Rees. Recent Trends in Economic History. History, Feb—June, 1949. 

Sueparp B. CLouch. Economics and History. Social Educ., Jan., 1950. 

Paun Honicsmerm. Max Weber as Historian of Agriculture and Rural Life. Agric. Hist, July, 
1949. 

FriebricH Encer-Janost. Das historische Weltbild Arnold J. Toynbees. Wissenschaft und Weltbild, 
Oct., 1949. 

Renaro Poccior1. A Tentative Literary Historiography Based on Pareto's Sociology. Symposium, 
May, 1949. i l 

Davin Sprine. History and Sociology: A Plea for Humility. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept., 1949. 

Friepricu EnGEL-JAnosI. Der Vatikan im Zweiten Weltkrieg: Zur diplomatischen Tätigkeit des 
Heiligen Stuhles. Wort und Wahrheit, IV, no. 10, 1949. 

Werner När, Herrschaftsverträge und die Lehre vom Herrschaftsvertrag. Schweizer Beitr. z, alig. 
Gesch., VII, 1949. 

Max SiLBErRscHmMIDT. Wandlungen des staatlich-politischen Weltbildes unter dem Einfluss Ameri- 
kas. Hesperia (Zurich), Apr., 1949. 

E. Fuerer, Was ist Auslandforschung? Ibid., Dec., 1948. 

Lord Vansirrarr. The Decline of Diplomacy. For. Affairs, Jan., 1950. 


: Ancient History 
T. Robert S. Broughton! 


EGYPT FROM ALEXANDER THE GREAT TO THE ARAB CONQUEST: A 
STUDY IN THE DIFFUSION AND DECAY OF HELLENISM. By H. Idris Bel, 
Reader in Papyrology in the University of Oxford. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1948, pp. vii, 168.) The chapters in this book comprise the Gregynog Lec- 
tures for 1946 delivered in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Prepared 
for an educated audience consisting largely of nonspecialists in the field of papyrology, 
the chapters contain a series of analyses of the historical periods in Egyptian history 


from the Ptolemaic through the Byzantine periods. As ane familiar with this type of | 


material would expect, the account is especially rich in materials relating to fiscal 
policy, taxation, and the official stratification of society. The general reader familiar 
with historical development will find the chapters extremely interesting and intelligible 
throughout, yet the specialist will detect, in many places, the author’s concern with 
vexed and disputed problems. The basic materials and the current research works are 
all utilized admirably, and the notes and bibliography at the end of the book are ex- 
tremely useful for students of the period. As instances of the author’s concern with 
disputed questions, one might cite his reference to the politeuma in the Ptolemaic 
period and many references to the question of the existence of the senate at Alexan- 
dria. The first chapter on “Papyri and the Science of Papyrology” gives us a discus- 
sion of this specialized field, its methods and materials, the like of which was not pre- 
viously available in English. Moreover the historical analysis of the Ptolemaic, Roman, 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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and Byzantine periods is certainly a more thorough synthesis of the materials than 
has heretofore been available in our Janguage. Most interesting to the historian, 
perhaps, is the thorcugh end clcsely reasoned analysis of the manner in which 
Roman taxation, its weight, and its methods, contributed to the disintegration of 
society and the destruction of the Hellenic element. There is a good index. 

Tuomas A. Brany, University of Missouri 
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Cx. Detvove, Remarques sur la seconde civilisation néolithique du continent grec et des fles 
avoisinantes. Bull, Corr, Hell., LXXIII, 1949. 

G. A. KAPANTSIAN. O dvukk sotsial’no-politicheskikh terminakh drevnogo Blizhnego Vostoka: 
Ewri “Vladyko, Tsar” i Pitiahs (Bitiahs) “Vladetel’ ili Pravite? Oblasti” [two socio-political 
terms in the ancient Neer East: Ewri “Master, Emperor” and Pitiahs “Owner or Ruler of the 
District” ], Vestnik drevnci istorii, no. 3, 1949. 

René Dussaup. L'invention. des hiéroglyphes d'après Philon de Byblos. Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

E, V. Cuergsov. K voprosi o pozemel’nykh otnosheniiakh v Egipte epokhi Drevnogo Tsarstva 
[the question of agrarian -elationships in Egypt in the period of the Old Empire]. Vestnik 
drevnei istorii, no. 3, 1946 

H. GALLET DE SANTERRE. [élos, la Crète et le continent mycénien zu second millénaire, Mélanges 
Picard, 1949. . 

Sp. MARINATOS. Les légendes royales de la Crète minoenne. Rev. archéol., July, 1949. 

H, G. Gúrerzock. Die Beceutung der Bilinguis vom Karatepe fiir die Entzifferung der hethiti- 
schen Hieroglyphen. Eranos, XLVII, fasc. 3-4, 1949. 

L. A. EL'nrrsku. Kimmeritsy i Kimmeriiskaia kultura [the Kimmerians and Kimmerian cul- 
ture]. Vestnik drevnet istcrit, no. 3, 1949. 

H. F. D. Sparks. The Witness of the Prophets to Hebrew Tradition, Jour. Theol. Stud., July, 
1949. 

SoLomoN Ganpz. Studies in the Hebrew Calendar. Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct., 1949. 

Y. Béquicnon. De quelques usurpations d'Apollon en Grèce centrale, d'après des recherches 
récentes. Mélanges Picard, 1949. ; ' 

Francois CHaMoUx. Les Antnorides 4 Cyréne. Ibid. 

Grorces MÉauris. Thucydids et Eschyle. Ikid. 

Tuomas G. RoseNMEYER. The Family of Critias, dm. Jour. Philol., Oct., 1949. 

F. Soxotowsxi. Sur un passage de la convention Delphes-Skiathos, Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

W. P. WaLLace. The Public Seal of Athens. Phoenix, Autumn, 1949. 

Jacques Tréneux. Les dern ères années de Délos sous le protectorat des Amphictions. Mélanges 
Picard, 1949. 

M. N. Tov. Greek Record-Keeping and Record-Breaking. Class. Quar., July, 1949. 


. L. Lerar. Krisa. Mélanges Pecard, 1949. 


ALFRED LAUMONIER. Art et mystique en Grèce. 1bid. 

S. I. Kovalev. Aleksandr i Klit [Alexander and Kleitos]. Vestnik drevnei istorii, no. 3, 1949. 

GIOVANNI PUGLIESE CARRATELLI. Alessandro e la costituzione rodia, La Parola del Passato, fasc. 
11, 1949. 

Pau. Crocué. Remarques sar les étapes de l'ambition d’Antigone 18" jusqu'en 316 avant J.-C. 
Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

Jean Bousquer. Callimaque, Hérodote et le trône de l'Hermés de Samothrace. Ibid. . 

K. M, KoLosova. Farnak I Pontiiskii [Pharnaces I of Pontus]. Vestnik drevnei istorii, no. 3, 1949. 

T. V. BLAVATSKAYA. Vnutrernee ustroistvo zapadnopontiiskikh gorodov v epokhu iz avtonomii 
[internal organization of the cities of the western Pontus in the period of their autonomy]. Ibid. 

M.-Tu. Scumrrrer-Picarp. Sericarii. Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

A. Exnour. Notes et discussions: Deux inscriptions de Véies. Rev. philol., 3d ser., XXHI, fasc. 2, 
1949. 

Roser" J. M. Linosay. Defamation and the Law under Sulla. Class. Philol., Oct., 1949. 

Liy Ross TayLor. On the Chronology of Cicero’s Letters of 56-55 3.c. Ibid. 

Jacques Heurcon. Salluste er le serment sacrificiel de Catiline, Mélanges Picard, 1949. 
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PIERRE GRIMAL, La “Ve Eglogue” et le culte de César. Ibid. 

S. L. Urcnenxo. Uchenie Tsitserona o smeshannoi forme gosudarstvennogo ustroistva i ego klasso- 
vaia sushchnost’ [Cicero's doctrine of the mixed form of constitution and its classical nature]. 
Vestnik drevnei istorii, no. 3, 1949. 

J. CHARBONNEAUX. Le grand Camée de France. Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

C. D. Srerciopoutos. Strabon et la division administrative de la Crète. Ibid. 

O, V, Kupravtsev. Rim, Armeniia i Parfiia vo vtoroi polovine pravleniia Nerona [Rome, Armenia 
and Parthia in the second half of Nero's reign]. Vestnik drevnei istorii, no. 3, 1949. 

Huon Lasr. Rome and the Druids: A Note. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXIX, 1949. 

RonaLD SYME, Personal Names in Annals I-VI. Ibid. 

A. H. M. Jones. The Roman Civil Service (Clerical and Sub-Clerical Grades). Ibid. 

R. G. GoopcHip and J, B. Waro-PerkiwS. The Limes Tripolitanus in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries, Ibid. 

C. D. Gorvon. Subsidies in Roman Imperial Defence. Phoenix, Autumn, 1949. 

GILBERT Bacnant. Divine Right and Roman Law. Ibid. 

Jérôme Carcopino. Du Périple d’Hannon aux portulans grecs du xvi® siècle. Mélanges Picard, 
1949. 

Pepro BoscH-GIMPERA, La formazione dei populi della Spagna. La Parola del Passato, fasc. 11, 
1949. 

J. Jannoray. La poterie “ibérique” et l'expansion des Ibéres en Gaule méridionale. Mélanges 
Picard, 1949. 

ALBERT CoLomBET. Les divinités aux Oiseaux en Gaule et le Dieu aux Colombes d'Alésia. Ibid. 

O. and J. TarrangL. L'oppidum du Cayle, commune de Mailhac (Aude). Ibid. 

Marcet Simon. Les origines chrétiennes d'après l'oeuvre de Maurice Goguel. Rev. hist, Oct, 
1949. 

CharLes H, Buck, yr. The Collection for the Saints. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan., 1950. 

Witrrin L. Knox. Church and State in the New Testament. four. Rom. Stud., XXXIX, 1949. 

Linpsay P. Puerco. Paul and the Corinthian Church. Jour. Bibl, Lit., Dec., 1949. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Davip M. Rosinson. A Small Hoard of Mycenaean Vases and Statuettes. dm. Jour. Archaeol., 
Jan., 1950. 

N. M. VerDézis. Vases en bronze de Metsovo. Bull, Corr. Hell., LXII, 1949. 

H. GALLET DE SANTERRE. Grand rhyton de pierre trouvé à Mallia. Ibid. 

C. F. A. ScHAEFFER. Note sur enceinte mycénienne d'Enkomi (Chypre). Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

U. Bananir ALKM. Resultats archéologiques des fouilles de Karazepe. Rev. Hittite et Asianique, 
IX, fasc. 50, 1949. 

Ciera MARGARET OLMsTEAD. A Greek Lady from Persepolis. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan., 1950. 

H. P, L'Orancz. Pausania. Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

Cu. Picarp. Percées tympanales, ou niches de fronton? Rev, archéol., July, 1949. 

J. Marcané. Parthénoklès d'Athènes. Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

L. Lacrorx. Copies de statues sur les monnaies des Séleucides. Brel. Corr. Hell., LXXIH, 1949. 

Pierre Lévéque. L'identification des combattants de la frise de Paul-Émile à Delphes. Mélanges 
Picard, 1949. 

1. B. Zersr. Raskopki Kimmerika v 1947-1948 gg. [the excavations of Kimmerik in 1947- 
1948]. Vestnik drevnei istorii, no. 3, 1949. 

J. Formicé, Remarques sur les dates de construction des théâtres d'Arles, d'Orange, et de Vienne. 
Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

A. I. LoeweNTHAL and D. B. Haren. Vasa Murrina. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXIX, 1949. 

J. JannoraY. Las excavaciones de Ensérune y el problema de la cerámica “Ibérica.” Estudio de 
astratografia y de cronologia. Archiv. español arqueol., Jan., 1949. 

Jacques Coupry. La place forte d’Olbia sur la cóte provengale. Rev. archéol., July, 1949. 

Tue Enrrors, Roman Britain in 1948. Jour. Rom, Stud., XXXIX, 1349. 

GRAHAM Weasrer. The Legionary Fortress at Lincoln. Thid. 

A. ALFÓLDI. The Bronze Mace from Willingham Fen, Cambridgeshire. Ibid. 
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Inscripricns, COINS, AND PAPYRI 


M. Saw NicoLo, Materialier zur Viehwirtschaft in den neubabylonischen Tempeln: IL. Orientalia, 
XVIII, fasc. 3, 1949. 

Henri Seyre. Double octed-achme de la Chalcidique. Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

PIERRE DE La Cosre-MzssEIŻRE. Listes amphictioniques du 1v* siècle. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXII, 
1949. 

V. Borisova, Amfornye ruzhki s imenami astinomov drebnogo Khersonesa [Amphora handles 
with names of astynomi af ancient Chersonese]. Vestnik drevnei istorii, no. 3, 1949. 

Grorces Daux. Qaotaxd. Méianges Picard, 1949. 

Marcer Launey. Sur une irscription ptolemaique de Méthana. Ibid. 

PIERRE DE LA Cosre-MessenBRrE, L’offrande delphique des Tarentins “du bas.” Ibid. 

J. Pourroux. ‘O ¿émuégoados óBolóc. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXII, 1949. 

Grorces Davx. Inscriptions Je Delphes inédites ou revues, Ibid. 

J. Marcap£. Notes sur quelcues bases d’Epidaure. Ibid. 

Id. La pseudo-signature de Mikandros d'Andros a Délos. Ibid. 

A. PLassarT. Décrets de Thespies. Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

Jean Bayer. Remarques sur quelques types italiotes du monnayage julio-claudien. Ibid. 

C. H. Roserts, Titus and Alexandria: A New Document. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXIX, 1949. 

Anpré Picanrov. Note sur un fragment d'inscription arvalique. Mélanges Picard, 1949. 

Verne B. Schuman. Three Accounting Terms of Roman Egypt. Class. Philol., Oct., 1949. 


Medieval History 
Bernard ]. Holm 


THREE BYZANTINE SAINTS. Contemporary Biographies translated from the Greek 
by Elizabeth Dawes ani Norman H. Baynes. (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1948, pp. xiv, 
275, 215.) A new book by Professor Baynes is always an important event. This time," 
in collaboration with D-. Zlizabeth Dawes, he presents a translation of the biographies 
of three saints as an illmsxration of the popular religion of the early Byzantine period 
and as an example of -he importance of hagiography for historians. The first Life, 
that of St. Daniel the StyHte (409-93), written by one of his disciples, contains a num- 
ber of important data concerning the reigns of Leo I (457-74) and Zeno (474-91), 
and depicts the form cf Byzantine asceticism which led men like Daniel to spend 
thirty-three years and th-ee months perched on top of a pillar column in the en- 
virons of Constantinop e. The second, that of St. Theodore of Sykeon, who lived 
at the beginning of the seventh century, describes life in Asia Minor before the Arab 
invasions of the empire. From the third, which is devoted to St. John the Almsgiver, 
a native of Cyprus, who was patriarch of Alexandria from 610 to 619; we learn, among 
other things, that in tke early seventh century the patriarchate of Alexandria had 
considerable wealth (c. 201 and even had a fleet of more than thirteen vessels (c. 28). 
Drawing upon his well-zrown bibliographical knowledge, Professor Baynes has added 
a number of useful explaratory notes, which, he very modestly says, “make no preten- 
sions to learning.” The anthcrs by chance neglect to give a reference to the Greek 
text of the Life of Theodore, which is to be found only in the very rare work of 
Theophilou Ioannou, Mv-ueío “Aywloyixd. (Venice, 1884), pp. 361-495, or to the 
Latin version of Petrus Franciscus Zino, which appears in Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis 3 
(Paris-Rome, 1866), pp. 32 ff. With regard to the question raised (pp. 75, 188), as to 
how osvóc comes to mzan “small” in Byzantine Greek, it should be noted that 
cepvotns is found as early as Euripides (Iphigenia at Aulis, 1344) in the sense of 
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“modesty,” whence we can derive “modest, humble, small” as a meaning of the ad- 
jective. Marron V. Anastos, Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University 


THE BOGOMILS: A STUDY IN BALKAN NEO-MANICHAEISM. By Dmitri Obo- 
lensky, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in Slavonic Studies. 
(New York, Cambridge University Press, 1949, pp. xiv, 317, $6.50.) The last five 
years have been marked by an increasing interest in the history of Manichaeism. In 
1945 H. C. Puech and A. Vaillant published Le traité contre les Bogomiles de Cosmas 
le prétre (Paris); in 1946 S. Runciman's The Medieval Manichee: A Study of the 
Christian Dualistic Heresy (Cambridge) came ont. Finally, in 1948, D. Obolensky 
published the book under review. The author was able t use the above two books 
when they were still in proof form. As we see from the title of the book, Obolensky’s 
special interest lies within the history of the dualistic dcctrine in the Balkans, and 
especially in Bulgaria. But in order to show what was the foundation of the doctrine 
which was widespread in Bulgaria and in the Byzantine Empire during the Middle 
Ages, the author turns back to the earlier East, to the Manichaean legacy, and to the 
so-called “neo-Manichaeism,” a revived and modified Manichaeism which between 
the ninth and the fourteenth centuries swept over all of southern and part of central 
Europe. In this connection, Obolensky devotes much attention to the Paulician and 
Massalian sects. Turning then to the rise of Balkan dualism in the First Bulgarian 
Empire, he discusses the dualistic doctrine of Bogomilism, which was the outcome of 
the fusion of the two early dualistic heresies, Paulician and Massalian, and the new 
Slavonic elements in the Slavonized Bulgaria, where the original home of the sect 
was Macedonia. After describing the spread of Bogomilism from Macedonia to By- 
zantium after the fall of the Bulgarian Empire in 1018, he, in the last chapter, deals 
with Bogomilism in the Second Bulgarian Empire (1186-1393), where the thirteenth 
century witnessed a great efflorescense of this sect and the fourteenth century its de- 
cline and rapid disappearance. The book contains five appendixes: (1) The Chronology 
of Cosmas; (2) The Pop Jeremiah; (3) The date of the Bogomil trial in Constanti- 
nople; (4) Bogomilism in Russia, Serbia, Bosnia and Hum (Herzegovina); (5) Bogo- 
mils, Cathars and Patarenes. An ample bibliography, index, and map showing the 
spread of Bogomilism in the Balkans and Asia Minor are added to the book. The 
author is very well acquainted with the original sources for the medieval dualistic 
doctrines as well as with the results of the recent studies on the subject. A very use- 
ful book for scholars and for the general reader. 

A. Vasiiev, Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University 


SAINT AUGUSTIN, UN PERE DE L'ÉGLISE. By ]-D. Burger. (Neuchâtel, Editions 
de la Baconniére 4 Boudry, 1948, pp. 240.) This little book is a work of vulgarisation. 
The author has attempted, and successfully on the whole, to give a sketch of the life 
and work of St. Augustine based on the primary sources: the writings of the great 
church father and the Vita of Possidius. The source mater'al, in quoted or paraphrased 
form, is woven into a continuous and lively narrative. In this way, St. Augustine’s 
life at each stage is organically portrayed. Such a presentation is especially valuable 
for a proper understanding of his career as priest and bishop. His enormous literary 
activity was occasioned solely by the current needs of region and a consciousness of 
his own responsibilities as a Christian pastor, and each lester, sermon, or treatise must 
always be approached from this angle. Apart from succumbing to the eternal charm 
of the Confessions, and thus giving perhaps too much space to Augustine’s life before 
his conversion, the author has kept a fairly good balance in his work. It should be noted, 
however, that very little is said about St. Augustine’s teaching on the Sacraments, on 
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the Trinity, or on his speculative theology as such. The book indicates familiarity 
with the modern literature on controversial problems, but, again, the treatment of 
these is confined to the minimum. Under the circumstances, the author adopts a con- 
servative attitude, e.g, -n dealing with St. Augustine’s conversion and the historical 
reliability of the Confessions. The following critical comments are in order: Not all 
will agree with the statement in the first paragraph of the avant-propos that the 
Augustinus of Jansenius “est resté exposé classique, méthodique et str de cet océan 
d'idées quest Y Augustizisme.” In spite of his fondness for Bruder's edition of the 
Confessions (1865), the author should have used the recent editions of Skutella or 
De Labriolle (p. 12). The statement that Pope Liberius subscribed to the théses of Arius 
needs both qualification and clarification (p. 19). The canon of the Council of Toledo 
(400 a.D.) on concubinage likewise requires discussion and a qualified interpretation 
(p. 35 n. 2). The observation (p. 112 n. 1) indicates that the author is apparently un- 
aware of the limited usz of D.M. on Christian monuments, and that the presence of 
this formula in such cases does not necessarily imply formal adherence to any pagan 
belief. (See Cabrol-Leclercq, Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, I 
[Paris, 1907], cols. 166-56.) The book contains a reprint of Portaliés’ chronological 
table of Augustine’s wo-ks, but no index. Burger’s Saint Augustin is neither so im- 
portant nor so comprehensive as the recent work of G. Bardy, Saint Augustin: l'homme 
et l'oeuvre (Paris, 1940). but it is a stimulating sketch and is well worth reading. 
Martin R, P. McGuire, Catholic University of America 


REGESTUM INNOCENTI IN! PAPAE SUPER NEGOTIO ROMANI IMPERII. Edited 
by Friedrich Kemp}, S.J. [Miscellanea Historiae Pontificiae, Vol. XII, Collectionis n. 
21.] (Rome, Pontificia Università Gregoriana, 1947, pp. xxix, 446, L. 2000.) The 
famous Regestum Innoceatii II super negotio Romani imperii (RNI), first published 
by Baluze in 1682, conta:as the special correspondence file bearing on the difficult and 
important question of tke succession to the German throne (1198-1209). The unex- 
pected death of Emperor Henry VI on September 20, 1197, soon brought into sharp 
focus the opposing viewpoints of those favoring a hereditary monarchy (Hohen- 
staufen supported by the Tapetians) and of those favoring the ancient feudal electoral 
principle (Guelfs backed by the Plantagenets). The editor of the work under review 
is a recognized specialist in the study of the registers of Innocent III as evidenced by 
his earlier excellent Die Register Innocenz Ill. Eine paliographisch-diplomatische 
Untersuchung (Miscellanea Historiae Pontificiae, Vol. IX, Collectionis n. 18, Rome, 
1945). He has also profited from the German translation (1919) of G. Tangl with its 
lengthy commentary, from W. M. Peitz's introduction to the facsimile edition (1928), 
and from the text for advanced students of W. Holtzmann (1938; 2d ed., 1947). 
Father Kempf’s edition ts based on the original manuscript, Reg. Vat. n. 6, of the 
Vatican archives and is, indeed, the first thoroughly satisfactory text published ac- 
cording to the rigorous standards set by present-day scholarship. Students will be 
grateful for the helpful ictroduction, copious bibliographical and critical notes show- 
ing extensive reading of available literature and orienting the reader in the present 
status quaestionis, and for the abundant cross references. Useful are the careful con- 
cordance table of letters arranged chronologically and by hands, the table to provide 
ready comparison with Fzther Peitz’s facsimile edition, the alphabetical list of books 
frequently used and abbr=viated in the footnotes, the table of Biblical passages cited, 
and the indexes of names and subjects. It is to be hoped that the learned editor will 
soon have the opportunity he wishes to treat more fully of certain unresolved difficul- 
ties which inevitably arise to plague the student of the policy of Innocent I super 
negotio Romani imperit. Grorsz BincHam Fowtsr, University of, Pittsburgh 
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PHILOSOPHIE ET THÉOLOGIE CHEZ GUILLAUME D'OCKHAM. By Robert 
Guelluy, Professeur au Grand Séminaire de Tournai. [Universitas Catholica Lova- 
niensis, Dissertationes ad gradum magistri in Facultate Theologica vel in Facultate 
Iuris Canonici consequendum conscriptae, Series H, Tomus 39.] (Louvain, E. Nauwe- 
laerts; Paris, J. Vrin, 1947, pp. xxiv, 384, 190 fr.) There is hardly a medieval thinker 
who has challenged scholarly interest in recent decades from so many points of the 
compass as has William of Ockham. He figures prominently in the bitter struggle 
within his own Franciscan order between the Conventuals and the Spirituals, he was 
an active polemicist for Emperor Louis of Bavaria against the Avignonese papacy, he 
was a political theorist of commanding originality, he looms large in the rise of the 
modern philosophy of science as perhaps the most fruitful -hinker before Leonardo 
da Vinci, and his contributions to logic, metaphysics, and theology are just beginning 
to be appreciated. In recent years C. Michalski, P. Boehner, E. A. Moody, R. Scholz, 
M. Grabmann, and P. Vignaux, to name only a few, challenged by one or another 
area of Ockham’s thought, have devoted prolonged study to his work and ideas. As a 
result his place in the post-Thomistic line of intellectual development has become 
somewhat more clear. Professor Guelluy has taken as his task an analysis of a nexus 
problem: how precisely did Ockham intend to define and limit the respective assump- 
tions and interrelationships of theology and philosophy. He finds that Ockham de- 
voted the rather long prologue to his Commentary on the Sentences (written prior 
to 1326) to this particular set of problems. Ockham obviously felt that his Commentary 
would lose meaning if he did not define his terms and his assumptions. This prologue 
resolves itself into a spirited and consistent attack on Duns Scotus and to a lesser de- 
gree on Thomas Aquinas, both of whom, Ockham holds, were guilty of confusion in 
applying logical concepts to God and His attributes which can properly only be appre- 
hended by faith. To Ockham there must be strict correspondence between a concept 
and its reality, and as the knowledge by which logical concepts are appropriated differ 
in kind from our knowledge of God, attained by faith, any strictly logical construction 
of theology is necessarily invalid. Theology by its very nature cannot be scientific and 
any effort to make it so is doomed to failure. Our scientia must be based on direct 
and separate perceptions of realities (res). We do not have direct knowledge of theo- 
logical doctrines. The habitus of our intellect does not comprehend faith, and faith and 
scientific evidence are incompatible. This is no attack on the truthfulness of the 
content of faith. On the contrary, Ockham insists he is vindicating the Christian 
faith and God’s omnipotence by untangling the confusion into which St. Thomas and 
Duns Scotus had fallen. This argument is in line with his well-known principle of 
economy in predication, from which his emphasis on the unity and adequacy of the 
singular and the superfluity of the universal concept easily flows. Guelluy’s study is 
faithful to his announced method, but it is far from crisp. It would have profited from 
severe abridgment. In many places where Ockham is crystal clear, at least to those 
conversant with scholastic terminology, our author has been so laboriously anxious 
to make the argument clearer that the reader must return to the text of Ockham in 
order to follow the argument. S. Harrison “Thomson, University of Colorado 


FRA ATTESAMFUNN TIL STATSSAMFUNN. By Arze Odd Johnsen. (Oslo, 
Aschehoug, 1948, pp. 385.) From Clan Society to Politica: Community surveys the 
clash in Norway between paganism and Christianity from the ninth to the thirteenth 
centuries. Attention is concentrated, however, on the years 1150 to 1200, a period 
to which the author previously has devoted several special studies. Paganism, as here 
portrayed, in the twelfth century yielded sector after sector before the drive and 
momentum of the expanding church. Thread after thread in the web of the pagan 
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clan collectivism was weakened and disintegrated, releasing the individual person for 
membership in the expanding universal church and in the emerging political state. 
Thus, the insistence on burial in consecrated ground weakened the family hearth and 
ancestor worship; restriction of polygamy and concubinage lessened the clan’s eco- 
nomic cohesion; abaEtion of slavery wore down its labor force; growing use of the 
tithe undermined ts “social security” arrangements; insistence on confession and 
penance disrupted its corporate character; proscriptions against feuding and blood 
revenge practices amd enforcement of the Truce of God reduced its military impor- 
tance. On several points students of northern history will want to test the argument 
of the author; espezizlly, his estimate of the aristocratic character of the old pagan 
society; his reinterpretation of the twelfth century civil wars; his assumption that 
King Sverre, uniformly the darling of Norwegian historians, was not so much de- 
fending national in-er2sts of the future as he was fighting mainly a rearguard action 
on behalf of the olc arder; his contention that the church, far from being inimical to 
the national interests of Norway, was in this period the main bearer of culture to the 
country. Whether Scandinavian colleagues will accept the author’s generous estimate 
of the role of the churzh may be a question; the indigenous tradition, pagan and early 
Christian, may deservz more emphasis than here is left to it. So too the general inter- 
pretation of the clash between paganism and Christianity may strike those colleagues 
as less novel in tone han the author seems to anticipate (pp. 10-14). Though much 
ecclesiastical history is involved, the spirit of the inquiry is essentially secular and ob- 
jective (there is considerable use of sociological terminology) and is uniformly free of 
the apologetic clerical note which mars some work on this period. Norwegian his- 
toriography is here confronted with a fresh and comprehensive formulation of one 
of its central problems. Oscar J. Farnes, New York University 


THE TREE OF BATTLES OF HONORE BONET, WITH A HITHERTO UNPUB- 
LISHED HISTORICAL INTERPOLATION. An English Version with Introduction 
by G. S. Coopland, Emeritus Professor in the University of Liverpool. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. 316, $6.00.) Honoré Bonet’s L'Arbre des Batailles 
occupies an important place in the history of the development of international law. 
For this work, which Bonet dedicated to King Charles VI of France in 1387, is one 
of the earliest treatises dealing specifically with the law of war. The book enjoyed 
great popularity thrcuzhout the fifteenth and the early sixteenth centuries as is shown 
by the numerous maruscripts still extant and by the six printed editions which ap- 
peared between 1477 znd 1517. It was translated into Provencal, Catalan, Castilian, 
and even English (br the Scotsman Gilbert of the Haye in 1456, edited for the Scottish 
Text Society by J. HL Stevenson in 1901). Later generations paid hardly any attention 
to Bonet. Hugo Gro-ius, for example, does not include Bonet in the list of men who 
had written before Limself “special books on the law of war.” Thus, Bonet was re- 
discovered only by E-nest Nys, who, in 1883, published the text of L'Arbre des 
Batailles as “the earLest monument of international law.” In view of the importance 
of Bonet’s treatise, ProZessor Coopland has done scholarship a great service by render- | 
ing the difficult and occasionally rather obscure text into a modern English version 
that is both faithful zad very readable. But perhaps even more valuable than the 
translation is the intrcduction in which Professor Coopland summarizes the results 
of his very careful 2xamination of the sources of Bonet’s Tree of Battles. For he 
proves convincingly tkat by far “the larger part of his legal material, his array of 
authorities, his erudition are derived from one source” (p. 66), ie., from Giovanni da 
Legnano’s Tractatus de Bello, de Represaliis et de Duello, which was written in 1360. 
Nys and, following h.m, other scholars ignored Bonet’s close dependency on one 
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` source and consequently attributed to him more originaliy of thought, greater 
knowledge, and better scholarship than he actually possessed. As a matter of fact, 
through a comparison with Giovanni’s text Professor Coopland shows that Bonet’s 
organization is often confused, unsystematic and discursive. But in spite of these 
faults Bonet’s book has, as Professor Coopland rightly points out, “its distinctive fea- 
tures” (p. 66). It is characterized by a truly Christian and humanitarian spirit and 
by a good comprehension of everyday affairs, and these qua'ities enabled its author 
to expound the frequently very abstract theories of the legis:s in a form sufficiently 
concrete to be understood by the ordinary layman of the age. The popularity of the 
work was certainly increased by the fact that Bonet saw and presented the problems 
of his own time within the framework of universal history. Although in this respect, 
too, Bonet was not original but depended basically on the works of others, like Mar- 
tin of Troppau and Tolomeo of Lucca, his strong sense of lovalty to the French king 
and his persistent emphasis on the complete independence of the kingdom of France 
are indications of the emergence of sentiments characteristic o a new era. The merits, 
then, of Bonet’s curious Tree of Battles cannot be more fairly assessed than Professor 
Coopland does in the conclusion of his excellent introduction: “Its chief value for the 
historian will be as a view of one of the crucial ages of history seen through the 
medium of a mind, not of the highest calibre, which by its limitation makes that 
view clearer.” Tueropor E. Mommsen, Princeton University 
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Modern European History 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
Leland H. Carlson? 


THE ADMONITION CONTROVERSY. By Donald Joseph McGinn. (New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1949, pp. xii, 589, $6.50.) In Part I of this valuable study 
the author and editor has given a well-written account of the admonition controversy; 
in Part IJ, an abridgment of the first and second admonitions, the two answers of 
Anglican John Whitgif, and the three replies of arch-Puritan Thomas Cartwright. 
In 1572 the Puritan faztion was responsible for the anonymous pamphlet, dn dd- 
monition to the Parliarzent, the first direct attack on the Church of England. This 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Thomas Bushell and John Norris for their assistance 
in the preparation of the bit-jography of articles during my residence jn England. LHO 
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publication resulted in a “literary duel” between John Whitgift, at this time master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and later archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas Cart- 
wright. The latter sought to replace the Anglican hierarchy with a presbytery of 
pastor, doctor or teacher, ruling elders, and deacons in each congregation. Over these 
local presbyteries a series of synods would be erected. Ministers were to be chosen by 
the congregation. Civil magistrates were to be subservient to the church. The ad- 
monition controversy was short-lived, and the Anglican hierarchy survived. Cart- 
wright’s ideas about church and state spread throughout England, however, and to 
Ireland, Scotland, Holland, and New England. With the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, both hierarchy and monarchy in England disappeared for a time. Although 
Cartwright’s name has not been associated with New England, after reading these 
excerpts this reviewer can see the great influence that his writings had on that region. 
Freed from the hierarchy they hated, the New England Puritans established churches, 
each with its pastor, teacher where necessary, ruling elders, and deacons, in every 
settlement. John Cotton, teacher of the church at Boston in Massachusetts Bay, went 
even further and in “Moses his judicials,” a proposed code of laws for the Bay Colony, 
attempted to apply Cartwright’s ideas to civil government. Students of Puritanism 
are indebted to Dr. McGinn for isolating the admonition controversy, the beginning 
of the Puritan movement, from the mass of writings on religious issues in sixteenth 
century England. IsaseL M. Cazper, Wells College 


THE LIFE AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF JAMES BRYDGES, FIRST DUKE OF 
CHANDOS, PATRON OF THE LIBERAL ARTS. By C. H. Collins Baker and 
Muriel I. Baker. (New York, Oxford University Press in co-operation with Hunting- 
ton Library, San Marino, Calif., 1949, pp. xix, 493.) The Huntington Library has a 
large collection of manuscripts relating to the personal and family affairs of the first 
duke of Chandos, a relatively minor, yet interesting, figure in English history. This 
collection is the chief source for the book under review. What emerges from this 
lengthy and detailed study is hardly a clear picture of the duke himself or even a 
consecutive record of his life. The arrangement of material, which is partly topical 
and partly chronological, may be responsible as perhaps it explains also some unneces- 
sary repetitions. Nor is this study a full biography of Chandos. As the authors say, it 
is “focused not on the public but the private and domestic life of its subject.” We do 
get a very good idea of what is to be found in the Stowe (Chandos) MSS. in the 
Huntington Library, and the book should have considerable value for students of 
English social history and considerable interest for those concerned with the literary 
and artistic aspects of the period. We learn much about the life of a wealthy nobleman 
in that day. The daily journal, which Chandos, then Mr. Brydges, kept from 1697 to 
1702, supplements what we already know about the tribulations of the seeker after 
preferment. He ultimately secured an appointment as paymaster general of the forces 
abroad. In this office, which he held from 1705 to 1713, he made a substantial for- 
tune, part of which he lost in such speculations as the South Sea Company, real estate 
ventures in London, Bath, and elsewhere, a soap works and a glass factory, and much 
of which he spent on the renovation and enlarging of Cannons, his palace near 
Edgware. To the story of Cannons, which survived the duke by only a few years, 
the authors devote four chapters, well over a fifth of the book, including a final chap- 
ter on its history after the death of Chandos in 1744. Cannons was reputedly the 
“Timon’s Villa” satirized by Pope. Chandos’ activities as a buyer of books, paintings, 
and objets d'art and as a patron of music are described in some detail. So far as one 
can judge without having studied the manuscripts, this book is a work of painstaking 
scholarship.elt ought to be said, though, that some of the material incorporated in the 
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text might, in the interests of clarity and smoothness, have been relegated to foot- 
notes or an appendix. CATHERINE STRATEMAN Sims, Agnes Scott College 


: THE JACOBITE MOVEMENT: THE FIRST PHASE, 1688-1715. By Sir Charles 


Petrie, Bt. Corresponding Member of the Royal Spanish Academy of History. (Lon- 
don, Eyre and Spottiswoode; New York, Macmillan, 1948, 1949, pp. 240. $3.50.) The 
merits of this bock are its wide breadth and its vivid style. It devotes two chapters to 
the years from 1460 to 1688, which show the state of parties when Jacobitism was 
born, four to the reigns of William and Mary and of Anne, and three to the rising 
in 1715 and its aftermath. The subject matter is often well chasen and the character 
sketches of the individuals concerned are usually well drawn. In short this book will 
satisfy the reader who is curious to know how Jacobitism started and why it sur- 
vived so long, but it cannot be regarded as authoritative. Except for some’ newspapers 
cited for the Fifteen, original sources are rarely mentioned. Although the weaknesses 
of James II and the titular James III and of their cause are pointed out with candor, 
enough attention is not given to the opponents’ case. A curious example occurs on 
page 1, where Disraeli’s SyZil is quoted to prove that parliamentary patriotism saved 
the rich from paying ship money and left the poor mainly to pay customs and excise. 
Surely impartiality required notice of two facts: that James I had much increased the 
custom dues without parliamentary sanction and that ship money was opposed when 
it seemed likely to become a permanent part of unparliamentary revenue. There are 
many erroneous statements about important facts—that James increased the stand- 
ing army in order to offset the Whig magnates’ control of the militia (really in Tory 
hands), that the Whigs invited William of Orange to England, whereas the invita- 
tion was also signed by Tories, and that the Ulstermen who fought against James 
in Ireland were the spiritual descendants of the Ironsides, though they were descended 
from Scotch Presbyterians who, in the next generation, had opposed the Ironsides 
(pp. 60, 67, 96). The account of the siege of Londonderry is indeed a revision, because 
one gathers that the better equipped and larger force allowed itself to be invested for 
three months through lack of enterprise. In the appendix are printed extracts from 
the instructions James J] drew up for his:son in 1692. But there are passages omitted 
which, had they been included, would have shown how circumscribed James's view 
of toleration was. One refers to Scotland and states that the government should be in 
the hands of the ancient, loyal families that had no taint of Presbyterianism, thereby 
excluding the majority of Scots. In England the small Roman Catholic minority was 
to provide half the chief offices of state, and to provide as many “as can be in the 
army.” Govrrey Davies, Huntington Library 


THE ADMIRABLE LADY MARY: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU (1689-1762). By Lewis Gibbs. (New York, William Mor- 
row, 1949, pp. vii, 255, $4.00.) Mr. Joseph Cove, writing under the pseudonym of 
Lewis Gibbs, makes no pretense tc research in the original correspondence and other 
writings of Lady Mary Montagu and her husband, if one excepts the recently uncov- 
ered manuscript of the 1763 edition of the Embassy Letters, now in the Hampstead 
Library, England. On the other hand, Mr. Cove has used the printed editions of Lady 
Mary’s works, as well as those of various contemporaries, with conscientious care and 
sympathetic insight. As Mr. Cove possesses a facile pen, the result is a delightful nar- 
rative, in short compass, of one of the most intriguing figures of literary history. 
Throughout the book enough of the social and political background appears to give 
the chief character an authentic setting. The author gives no definitive answers to 
such questions as why Lady Mary quarreled with Pope or why she went into long 
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exile on the Continent, but his suggestions are reasonable and well supported. Read- 
ers may be stimulated to study the letters and interpret Lady Mary for themselves. If 
they do, some will surely conclude that Mr. Cove was too kind; others will insist that 
he was too severe. Lady Mary herself would probably have said that he was just. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cove, justice demanded, for one thing, that the seemingly reluctant 
husband, Edward Wortley Montagu, should be drawn out of the wings to share the 
«stage with his more famous wife. There are also unanswered questions in the career 
of this gentleman who asked for political oblivion by opposing Walpole. For ex- 
ample, how did it happen, under the circumstances, that Montagu was appointed am- 
bassador to Turkey? The new interest in the husband is important chiefly because it 
places in better perspective the affairs of Lady Mary. The main interest remains with 
the woman who is still the unexplained, and possibly the unexplainable, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Dora Maz Crark, Wilson College 


THE LAGAN VALLEY, 1800-1850: A LOCAL HISTORY OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION. By E. R. R. Green. (London, Faber and Faber, 1949, pp. 188, 16s.) 
The Lagan Valley includes much of Ulster, ends at Belfast, and is the home of the 
Irish linen industry. English and Scots colonists developed its agriculture during the 
seventeenth century and its fine linen-making in the eighteenth, the latter with the 
aid of Huguenots who came from France via the Dutch linen centers, They evolved 
a characteristic pattern of small family farms and firms, and sold their fabrics, as they 
did their farm produce, in weekly open markets. The draper or bleacher who bought 
the raw cloth carried it through the necessary finishing processes, developed some 
putting out contacts, and increasingly by-passed Dublin as a market in favor of the 
more liberal credit facilities offered by Liverpool. In the late eighteenth century pro- 
tection and bounties induced some entrepreneurs to introduce cotton spinning to 
Belfast, thus drawing population into the town and acquainting workers with power- 
driven machines; but when Union in 1801 removed the protection the cotton ven- 
tures could not compete with British rivals, and emphasis was shifted to the machines 
that were now being developed for spinning flax. As such machines were not reliable 
until after 1825, the Industrial Revolution came late to linen, and in 1850 was far 
from complete even in spinning. Weaving remained almost entirely a handloom job. 
For this reason it is a pity Mr. Green fixed his terminus at mid-century. In the textile 
story, as in such other matters as the effect of famine and fever, he breaks off abruptly 
and leaves us with an unfinished story. There are some interesting items in the vol- 
ume, such as the description of the “domestic system,” of labor payments for rented 
land, of the rise of capitalistic bleachers and drapers, and of the Huguenots. But there 
are dull stretches, especially those dealing with individual firms and with agricul- 
ture. The book, though based on a prize essay, would have benefited by more drastic 
revision; and it is hard to believe that no private business records have survived for the 
period and region. Hersert Heaton, University of Minnesota 


COPY-BOOK OF LETTERS OUTWARD &C: BEGINS z9TH MAY, 1680, ENDS 
5 JULY, 1687. Edited by E. E. Rich, Fellow of St. Cathazine’s College, Cambridge. 
Assisted by 4. M. Johnson, Assistant Archivist, Hudson’s Bay Company. With an 
Introduction by E. G. R. Taylor, Emeritus Professor of Geography, University of 
London. [Publications of the Champlain Society, Hudson’s Bay Company Series, X1.] 
(Toronto, the Society, 1948, pp. xli, 415.) Readers who are following closely this series 
of publications of the Champlain Society will recall that Volumes VIII and IX con- 
tained the minutes of the administrative committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
the years froth 1679 to 1684. The present volume is devoted to the publication of let- 
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ters which the company sent out to give effect to decisions arrived at by the committee 
during the same period and also in subsequent years down to 1694. It will be noticed 
that the scope of the contents is wider than that indicated in the title. The subject 
matter of the letters printed here is of a dual nature. Much of it is concerned mainly 
with the company’s business: securing and preserving a suitable personnel; maintain- 
ing maritime connections with the shores of Hudson Bay; establishing and operating 
trading posts; and dealing with the Indians. On the other hend, not a little space is 
devoted to political affeirs. There were troublous times for a fur company attempting 
to enforce a trade monopoly in northern North America; end French rivalry and 
hostile action forced the committee to approach the British government frequently for 
diplomatic or military assistance. A novel feature of this publication is the inclusion of 
five maps, all dating from the seventeenth century, to illustrate the introduction. This 
addition is justified by the importance of Professor Taylor’s argument, based largely 
on contemporary cartographical evidence, of current ignorance in Europe of the geog- 
raphy of the bay region. Other valuable aids provided by the editors are two appendixes 
containing historical accounts, the one of trading posts, the other of characters figuring 
prominently in the text. The standard of editing is the high one characteristic of the 
series. Jonn Perry Prrrcuerr, Queens College, New York 


WARREN HASTINGS AND BRITISH INDIA. By Penderel Moon, Sometime Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. [Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1949, pp. ix, 361, $2.00.) Mr. Penderel Moon brings to his Warren Hastings the 
same warmth of touch and felicities of style which made his Strangers in India so 
moving and so apposite a book for young students confronting Indian problems for 
.the first time. This is not a life of Hastings. It is an interpretation of the salient epi- 
sodes in Hastings’ career by a former civil servant in India, who naturally feels that 
his own experiences coupled with historical imagination enable him to come closer 
to Hastings than is possible for the cloistered scholar. As befits the series to which it 
belongs, the book is without notes and the apparatus of scholarship, but it is a scholarly 
work, nevertheless, based upon thorough familiarity with the sources. Quite aware of 
the attention paid to zhe impeachment, the Rohilla War, the Begums, and Chait 
Singh in the standard biographies, Mr. Moon has preferred to stress Hastings’ achieve- 
ments as an administrator and to confine himself to brief, though extremely lucid, ac- 
counts of the incidents publicized by Hastings’ enemies. The story of Hastings’ strug- 
gle against the hostile majority in his council is especially well told. Until more con- 
vincing evidence to the contrary than is here brought forward is presented, this re- 
viewer can only reaffirm the statement on page 46 of his Henry Dundas that the 
charge that Dundas jealously desired to see Hastings dragged through the mire of 
impeachment has yet to be proved. Hornen Forser, University of Pennsylvania 
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Feb,-June, 1949. 

CzciL Price. Thomas Chedleigh on John Locke, 1684. Notes and Queries, CXCIV, no, 24. 
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F. DoucLas Price. The Recording of War. History, Feb,—June, 1949. 

R. B. Puch. Privy Council Minutes Newly Transferred to the Public Record Office. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, May, 1949. 

G. Renson. De Dyslomatieke Zending in Engeland van Frederik Perrenot, Heer van Champagney 
(an. 1575-31 Maart 1576). Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., XXVII, 1949. 

Grecory Rosinson. Admiralty and Naval Affairs, May 1660 to March 1674. Mariner's Mirror, 
Jan., 1950. 

Lroyp Ross. The Early Aims of Trade Unionism. Australian Quar., Sept., 1949. 

G. H. RusseLL. Philip Woodward: Elizabethan Pamphleteer and Translator. Library, June, 1949. 

Jacanise Narayan SARKAR. Indian Merchant Ships and Their Skippers in the Red Sea Ports, 1611. 
Jour. Indian Hist., Aug., 1949. 

Bernaporre E. Scumirr. British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1949. 

R. J. Scrtozrcx. Two Notes on Margaret Gigs Clement, Foster-Daughter of Sir Thomas More. 
Notes and Queries, CXCIV, no. 25. 

Grorce F. Sensasaucn, Milton and the Doctrine of Passive Obedience. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
Nov., 1949. 

R. W. Seroy-Warson. Unprinted Documents: Russo-British Relaticns, 1875-1878. 2nd Series, XL 
From Lord Derby's Resignation to the Appointment of Lord Salisbury as Foreign Secretary. 
Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., Nov., 1949. 

Joun W, Suimcey. Sir Walter Raleigh's Guiana Finances. Huntington Lib, Quar., Nov., 1949. 

Kurt Singer. Recollections of Keynes. Australian Quar., June, 1949. 

Jaar Sinca. The Development of Judiciary and Its Conflict with the Executive in Bengal be- 
tween 1774-1803. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug., 1949. 

S. A. pe SmrITH. Delegated Legislation in England, Western Pol. Quar., Dec., 1949. 

F. J, Smrruen. Lancashire Presbyterianism Three Hundred Years Ago (1640-1660). Jour. Pres- 
byterian Hist. Soc. of England, May, 1949. 

Georcs F., G. SranLeY, Gabriel Dumont's Account of the North West Rebellion, 1885. Can. Hist. 
Rev., Sept., 1949. : 

ANTHONY STEEL. Anthony Merry and the Anglo-American Dispute about Impressment, 1803-6. 
Cambridge Hist. Jour., IX, no. 3, 1949. 

Jonn H. Srrszs. Raleigh's Account of Grenville's Fight at the Azores in 1591. North Carolina 
Hist. Rev., Jan., 1950. 

W. E. Tare. Members of Parliament and Their Personal Relations to Enclosure: A Study with 
Special Reference to Oxfordshire Enclosures, 1757-1843. Agric. Hist., July, 1949. 

Frenerick B., ToLLes. Two Letters of John Bright. Notes and Queries, CXCIV, no. 26. 

WiuLiam R. TRIMBLE. Early Tudor Historiography, 1485-1548. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1950. 

M. J. P. Werpon. Richard Johnson and the Successors to John Newbery. Library, June, 1949. 

C. H. WiLLiams, A. F. Pollard, 1869-1948. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May, 1949. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop? 


NAISSANCE DU GRAND SIÈCLE: LA FRANCE DE HENRI IV À LOUIS XIV, 
1598-1661. By Georges Pagés, Membre de l'Institut. Avec la collaboration de Victor-L. 
Tapié, Professeur á Ja Faculté des Lettres de Lille. (Paris, Hachette, 1948, pp. 221, 
200 fr.) This little volume is unhappily merely the opening chapters of a larger work 
intended to cover the history of France up to the end of the monarchy. At the time of 
M. Pagés’ sudden death in 1939 only the period through Richelieu had been treated. 
As an act of devotion toward his former teacher, Professor T'apié has added several 
chapters in the spirit of M. Pagés in order to present a book of logical unity. As con- 
ceived, the book was intended for the general public, as was M. Pagés” earlier volume, 
La monarchie d'ancien régime, and consequently has none of the apparatus of erudi- 
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tion. Nevertheless, the results of forty years of research on the Old Regime are by no 
means lost. A phrase here, a suggested modification of older views—for M. Pagés was 
not one to rush to conclusions—are evidence of his patient labors in the archives of 
France. The story of the book is tke story of France's winning her freedom from the 
foreigner. Politically, of course, with the treaties of Westphalia and the Pyrenees. But 
as important, for her and for Eurcpe, she gained the independence of her mind and 
soul; she shook off the “talian and Spanish influences in her literature, her music, and 
in the arts, and thus could create the purely French culture of the grand siécle which 
so dominated continental Europe during the remainder of the Old Regime. 
J. B. Sicu, University of Illinois 


LOUIS XIV CONTRE INNOCENT XI: LES APPELS AU FUTUR CONCILE DE 
1688 ET L'OPINION FRANCAISE. By Jean Orcibal. [Bibliothèque de la Société 
d'Histoire Ecclésiastique de la France.] (Paris, J. Vrin, 1949, pp. 197.) This is a 
monograph of the classic kind in which the notes are three times as extensive as the 
text. With occasional reference to archives, it draws on the now neglected but enor- 
mous mass of printed materials on church history that has accumulated ever since 
the invention of printing. From these the author (an authority on Jansenism) un- 
ravels an intricate and in its way fascinating story, of which the theme, in a word, is 
that Louis XIV’s disputes with Pope Innocent XI were a product of his expansionist 

. foreign policy. The matters at issue, we are shown, were the “extraterritorial” rights 
of the French embassy e: Rome, the rivalry between Louis and the Habsburgs for con- 
trol of the electorate of Cologne, and the papal sympathy for the League of Augsburg, 
On these matters Louis went so far as to incur the danger of excommunication, 
against which the Decl=ration of Gallican Liberties was intended to be a protection 
in advance. Louis XIV was basically so ignorant in religion, according to the author, 
as to be an easy prey to the extreme Gallican forces, the parlement of Paris, the French 
episcopate, and especial. y the archbishop of Paris, Harlay de Champvallon, who had 
ambitions to become a xind of patriarch of the Gauls. The king instigated a revival 
of the most extreme conciliar doctrine, threatened to send troops to Civitá Vecchia, 
and incited propagandists to charge the pope with indulgence to Protestants, Jansen- 
ists, and Quietists, a charge which is firmly denied by the author. If Louis refused to 
be pushed by the Gallicans into outright schism, says Orcibal, it was again for reasons 
of foreign policy: after William IIs amazing “conquest” of England Louis needed 
the pope as a political friend. Similarly, the pope refrained from a definitive con- 
demnation of Gallicanism because he feared that, by embarrassing Louis, he would 
favor the Protestants of England aad of Europe. The author feels that public opinion 
in France was basically sympathetic to the pope. He concludes that Louis XIV, by 
agitating the old Gallicen question, reviving an inflammatory conciliarism, appealing 
to a future council against the pope, and asserting that bishops might be elected by the 
“people” and do withcut papal confirmation, contributed to the troubles that later 
followed the bull Unigexzitss, and kept alive the attitude resulting in 1790 in the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy and the schism brought by the French Revolution. Thus 
again we see how the Revolution continued the work of the monarchy. 

R. R. Parmer, Princeton University 


LA RÉVOLUTION FRANÇAISE DE 1848 VUE PAR LES HONGROIS. By Paul 
Bouteiller, Lecteur 4 PUniversité de Budapest. [Collection franco-hongroise, 1.] (Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1949, pp. 166.) The French Cultural Institute in 
Budapest is the publisher of this well-balanced and well-documented study of what 
the Hungarians in 1845 knew and thought about the February rev@lution in Paris. 
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Based on contemporary eyewitness accounts, editorials, letters, and diaries, this is a 
survey of Hungarian reports, opinions, and comments. The contemporary Hun- 
garians, conservatives and liberals alike, were aware of the social and political aspects 
of the French upheaval and of its horrible effects upon the Habsburg Empire. They 
agreed, for different reasons however, in their contempt for Louis Philippe. The social 
implications were more keenly realized by the: conservatives, a few of whom even 
uttered the word “communism.” The liberals, of course, were mare impressed by the 
political aspects: reform and liberty echoed strongly in their minds. Much specula- 
tion was going on about the question of war or peace, and Kossuth’s paper realized 
the impact the principle of nationalism had on the Western world. The struggle be- 
tween nations, which in the past had been incited for the purpose of weakening or 
oppressing various peoples, broke out with redoubled force, but as there were no 
fixed points it brought about a state of anarchy in the West. This is the heritage of 
the overthrown statesmen. This is the Nessus robe left as a heritage to those nations 
who have broken up their power and frustrated their plans. Count Gyórgy Apponyi, 
chancellor of Hungary, in his letter of March 1, 1848, saw that the Paris revolution 
was a great danger to both Europe and the Habsburg monarchy, and already dis- 
cerned the possibility of a Russian intervention, which in the summer of 1849 was to 
seal the fate of the Hungarian War of Independence: “Anyway, I am convinced that 
here [at the court in Vienna] they will prefer relying on the loyalty of the people 
rather than on Russian assistance.” Sandor Petöfi, the great Hungarian poet, was ab- 
sent from the capital when the news of the Paris revolution reached him. The revolu- 
tion to him was the first sign of the great upheaval he had predicted, and he was 
afraid that the revolution in Hungary might break out without him. He therefore 
rushed back to Pest, where on March 15, he became the hero of the great popular 
demonstration. Count István Széchenyi, the protagonist of gradual reform, discerned 
certain favorable possibilities in the first news, but added: “Brains or good luck are 
needed. But one can hardly count on brains.” The eyewitness account of the author 
Dobsa is remarkably accurate and full of enthusiasm for liberty and the people. Mr. 
Bouteiller’s study is sober and factual. While he points out the many differences and 
few parallels in the political and social evolution of France and Hungary, he puts due 
emphasis on the impact of French intellectual influence in Hungary. As a whole, his 
book is evidence that in 1848 Hungarians had a sound knowledge of, and genuine 
sympathies for, Western Europe. 
ALADAR Szecepy-MaszAx, Washington, D. C. 


PAR L'ÉPÉE ET PAR LA CHARRUE: ÉCRITS ET DISCOURS DE BUGEAUD. 
Introduction, choix de textes et notes par le Général Paul Azan. Avant-propos de Ch.-A. 
Julien. [Colonies et Empires: Collection internationale de documentation coloniale. 
Deuxiéme série: les classiques de la colonisation, 10.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1948, pp. xxxi, 350, 500 fr.) 

GALLIENI PACIFICATEUR: ECRITS COLONIAUX DE GALLIENI. Choix de 
textes et notes par Hubert Deschamps, Professeur à l'Institut d'Études politiques de 
PUniversité de Paris, et Paul Chauvet, Gouverneur des Colonies. [Colonies et Empires. 
Deuxiéme série: les classiques de la colonisation, 13.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1949, pp. 382, 650 fr.) Four names stand out in the tradition of the soldier 
as winner and organizer of new areas in the second French colonial empire: Bugeaud, 
Faidherbe, Gallieni, and Lyautey. Bugeaud, creator of the Army of Africa and largely 
of French Algeria, is the least known through his writings. These selections, presented 
as he wrote them, suggest that he has been quite unnecessarily edited in the past. 
General Azang who has written an excellent biography, here supplies a biographical 
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sketch which serves the purpose af a key to the texts. The Algerian experience, the 
„formative part of which is here treated, must be familiar in order to have any serious 
understanding of the second French colonial empire. It is a pity that the plan of this 
work did not permit oZ a brief tracing of the early controversies about military and 
civil rule and colonizatn down through the schemes of Napoleon III. No claims to 
the effect that Algeria is an integral part of France should be allowed to disguise the 
fact that the governor-g2neralship of Algeria has always represented the final promo- 
tion in a French colonial career. The Bugeaud tradition developed through Faidherbe 
to Gallieni in West Africa, and was passed on to Lyautey in Tonkin and Madagascar. 
Like Bugeaud, Gallieni was an organizer rather than a writer. By his time the method 
was well developed. He is allowed to expose it in his own words, including the famous 
spreading “patch of oi.” This occurs in a general letter of instructions to adminis- 
trators in Madagascar. These papers are no less interesting if one suspects that French 
methods were less orig.nal than they are often made to seem. The Dutch in the Far 
East felt obliged early zo apply dual rule to Moslem populations. As for Tonkin, it 
may be remembered that Joseph Chailley, a friend of Gallieni, had studied both Dutch 
and English colonization. It was Lanessan, civilian governor general of Indochina, who 
gave Gallieni his opportunity there. Gallieni is clear on the point that the military 
stage of pacification and organization is preliminary to civilian administration. 
M. M, Knicur, University of California, Berkeley 


ARTICLES 


Roserr Bourrucue. Histoire de France au moyen age (publications des années 1940-46), Rev. 
hist., Apr—June, 1949- i 

RoBErT ScHACKLETON. Montesquieu in 1948. French Stud., Oct., 1949. 

J. R. Carré. Le secret de Jeen-Jacques Rousseau (I, II). Rev. d'hist. litt. de la France, Apr.June, 
July-Sept., 1949. 

Rosert DeraTHÉ, Les rapports de la morale et de la religion chez J. J. Rousseau, Rev. philos., 

© Apr.June, 1949. 

J. Senrou. Impôts et citoyens actifs à Toulouse au début de la Révolution. Ann. du midi, LXI, 
nos. 3-4, 1948. 

Louis GorrscHaLK. The Place of the American Revolution in the Causal Pattern of the French 
Revolution. dm. Friends of Lafayette, 1948. 

R. Laurent. La fortune des privilégiés du bailliage de Toul en 1789. Ann. hist, de la Révolution 
française, Oct—Dec., 1949. 

G. Laurenr and J. Gopecucr. A propos de Drouet. Ibid., July-Sept., 1949. 

P. H. Tuore. Fédérations et projects de fédérations dans la région toulousaine. Ibid., Oct-Dec., 
1949. 

A. SorouL. Notes inédits de Saint Just. /Zd. 

J. Gopechor. Le Directoire vu de Londres. Ibid. 

FrebErICx B, Totes. Unoficial Ambassador: George Logan's Mission to France, 1798. William 
and Mary Quar., Jan. 1950. 

J. LerLon. L'histoire religieuse du premier Empire, état actuel des travaux. Rev. d'hist, de l'église 
de France, XXXIV (no. 124), 1948. 

J. M. THompson. Napoleor’s Journey to Elba in 1814. I, By Land, II, By Sea. Am. Hist. Rev., 
Oct., 1949, Jan., 1950. ¢ 

Louis PmiLipPE Gacnon. Chateaubriand, diplomate et homme d'état. Rev. d’hist. dipl., Oct.-Dec., 


1949. 
M. H. Vicame. Le catholicisme francais au x1x® siècle. Annales (éc., soc., civil.), July~Sept., 


1949. 
CharLes H. Pournas. Comalexité de 1848. 1848 (rev. des révolutions contemp.), Nov., 1949. 
G. Roucrron. La situation économique et sociale de l'Allier à la fin de la monarchie de juillet. 


Ibid. 
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J. B. Durosexte, L’attitude politique et sociale des catholiques francais en 1848, Rev. d'hist. de 
Véglise de France, XXXIV (no. 124), 1948. 
E, Tersen. Les révolutions de 1848. IL. Rev. hist., July-Sept., 1949. 


Le climat et les faits, les hommes, textes et documents [entire volume on 1848]. Maintenant, 
nos. 9, 10, 1948. 


Lynn M. Cass. French Opinion and Napoleon III’s Decision after Sadowa. Public Opinion Quar., 
Fall, 1949. 


Rosert T., Byrnes, Antisemitism in France before the Dreyfus Affair. Conference on Jewish Re- 
lations, New York, 1949. 


F. Trévoux, Structure de la fortune privée en France. Rev. d’écouomie polit., Jan.—Feb., 1949. 

J. V. Rovquer La GarricuE. L'imposition des paysans en France, Etudes économiques, June, 
1949. 

Jean “VALARCHE, Le paysan francais s'est-il enrichi depuis 1939? Rev. polit. et parl., Nov., 1949. 

Roserr Srrausz-HupÉ. Frankreich und Deutschland. Die Amerikanische Rundschau, Apr.-May, 
1949 


The Working of the New Employment Injury Legislation in France. Internat, Labour Rev., Oct., 
1949 


Kres van Horex. The Monnet Plan in France. Contemp. Rev., Dec., 1949. 
H. CHAMBRE. Le parti communiste francais en 1949. Vie éc. et sociale, Nov., 1949. 


Bernarp Laverene, La crise politique française. Encore la question allemande. Année polit., éc., 
et coopérative, Nov.-Dec., 1949. 


ALBERT Somir, Sartre’s Existentialism as a Political Theory. Social Sci., Jan., 1950. f 
Jean Enruarp. Orientation of U. S. Students in France. Internat. Educ. News Bull., Jan. 1, 1950. 
J. Frep RippY. French Investments in Argentina and Brazil, Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec., 1949. 


DOCUMENTS 


Ricuarp M. Brace. Carnot and the Treason of Dumouriez, Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1949. 

D. Licov, Trois lettres de Jeanbon Saint-André. Ann. hist. de la Révolution française, July-Sept., 
1949. 

H. B. Hirt, La constitution du Valais de 1798. Ibid. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke! 


ACTES DES ÉTATS GÉNÉRAUX DES ANCIENS PAYS-BAS. Volume I, ACTES 
DE 1427 À 1477. Edited by Joseph Cuvelier, with the collaboration of J. Dhondt and 
R. Doehaerd. (Brussels, Académie Royale de Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire, 
1948, pp. xiii, 366.) This volume is the product of more than a century of intermittent 
efforts by Belgian archivists and other scholars to collect the essential documents on 
the early history of assemblies in the Low Countries. The publication will be of major 
interest and usefulness to scholars now engaged in the comparative study of early 
representative institutions—an approach which owes much to the concepts and pub- 
lications of a Belgian professor, M. Lousse. The documents come from the crucial 
period when the dukes of Burgundy, attemoting to centralize administration of their 
northern principalities, used assemblies for that whole area as one of their instruments. 
In these assemblies the Estates began to learn how to think and act in terms larger than 
their old provincial frames. The process was slow, and one feature is the unwillingness 
of the constituent provincial or town groups to give representatives full powers of 
action in the large assemblies. The relatively small size of the area, permitting easy 
“reference back,” favored this tendency. But the same factor of size helps explain why 
“reference back” would delay rather than nullify the pessibilities of getting useful re- 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents, 
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sults from the Estates Genzral. The comparison with France on this point is suggestive. 
By far the largest numter of documents comes from town records, both financial ac- 
counts and conciliar mimu:es. The texts are grouped by assemblies. The editors intro- 
duce each group by a detziled, factual narrative based on the texts with minimum in- 
terpretation or reference to secondary literature. The bulk of the texts, and the most 
interesting assemblies, AL in the ten years, 1467-1477, which saw the climax and 
crisis of Burgundian power. Cuartes H. Taytor, Harvard University 


ARTICLES ? 

L. J. Rocer. Alberdingk TLij-a en de kazholieke herleving. Annalen Thijmgenootschap, May, 
1949. 

J. M. van per Kroer. Abrzham Kuyper and the Rise of Neo-Calvinism in the Netherlands. 
Church Hist., XVII, 1948. 

A. DEPOORTER. De geschieden.; van de wetgeving in ons land in zake onderwijs. Collationes 
Brugenses, XLV, 1949. 

C. DE Barre. Hoe de Compzgzies of Nieuwe Kamers van Rhetorica te Brussel ingericht waren. 
Eigen schoon en de Brabande, Sept.-Oct.. 1949. 

P. Gert. De Hollandsche Staterpartij. Gids, Jan., 1950. 

W. F. Prins. Sloet tot Oldhuis, 1308-1884. Ibid., Oct., 1949. 

F. MULLER van BraKEL, Het zrate jaar 166€, Historia, Aug., 1949. 

A. ASPINALL. The Rupture of tze Orange Marriage Negotiations, 1814. History, Feb.—June, 1949. 

M. Derckx. Groot Nederlardsz geschiedschrijving. Kath. Cult. Tijdschr. Streven, Oct., 1949. 

De razzia van Rotterdam. Nec’ iz oorlogstijd, Nov., 1949. 

J. N. BAKHUIZEN VAN DEN Baixx. De Harmonia Confessionum van 1581 en de Gereformeerde 
Kerken in Nederland. Ned. Archief Kerkgesch., KXXVII, no. 1, 1949. 

F. S, Knipscueer. Hendrik ven 3ommel, vertaler van Ste. Matheus. bid. 

M. van Ruin. Nieuwe gegevens over Van Oosterzee, lbid. 

W. S. Uncer. De Nederlands: archieven en de oorlog. Ned. archievenblad, LIM, no. 3, 1949. 

G. KnuveLDErR. H. J. Polak (1344-1908). Nieuwe Taalgids, XLII, no. 6, 1949. 

BerriL Rapp, Abraham Hondius. Oud Holland, LXIV, no. 2, 1949. 

J. van Kuyx. Een in steen gesrzden zegelstempel van de Hollandsche rekenkamer., Ibid. 

A. Srarinc. De medailleur J. E. Schepp en Frans Hemsterhuis. Ibid., no. 3-4, 1949. 

G. Renson. De diplomatieke zending in Engeland van Frederik Perrenot, Heer van Champagney 
(Jan., 1575-31 Mar., 15761. Rev. belg, de philol, et d’hist., XXVII, no. 1-2, 1949. 

L. Cryssens. Les papiers de Cuesnel saisis à Bruxelles et transportés à Paris en 1703 et 1704. Rev. 
a’ hist. ecclés., XLIV, no. 3-4, 1949. 

G. van ZuYLEN. L'enseignercent primaire en Belgique de 1831 à 1878. Rev. ecclés. de Liège, 
XXXVI, 1949. 

Henri GorFINErT. Le passé luzembourgecis. Rev. gén. belge, Oct., 1949. 

Léon E. Hatxin, Les derniers siécles de la Principauté de Liège. Ibid. 

F. van KaLkenN. La révolution Je 1348 en Belgique. Rev. Univ. Bruxelles, July-Sept., 1949. 


DOCUMENTS 
Cu. VERLINDEN. Code d’assurarces maritimes selon la coutume d'Anvers, promulgué par le Con- 
sulat espagnol de Bruges. Bul? Comm. Anciennes Lois et Ordonnances de Belgique, XVI, 1949. 
Kart Birrmann. Zwei Brie zur Geschichte Liictichs und der Auseinandersetzung zwischen 
Frankreich und Burgund von 1467. Schweiz. Beitr. z. allg. Gesch., VII, 1949. 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


Oscar ]. Falnes! 


DEN DANSKE INTELLIGENS FRA REFORMATIONEN TIL NUTIDEN [The 
Danish Intelligentsia frora the Reformation to the Present Time]. By Theodor Geiger. 
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(Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1949, pp. 159, 37.) Written by a sociologist and subtitled 
“A Study in Empirical Cultural Sociology” this book is not, however, without interest 
for historians. It is both a substantial contribution to our knowledge of history and a 
revealing exposition of applied statistical method. The author, who uses the twenty- 
seven volumes of the Danish Biographical Lexicon às his sole source, is primarily con- 
cerned with investigating the origins of the individuals who have made up the in- 
telligentsia, or culturally creative elite, in Denmark since the Reformation. In this 
work he shows the quantitative development and composition of that intelligentsia 
through four centuries. More important, he shows the relative contributions made to 
the personnel of the elite by such groups as native born and foreign born, rural born 
and urban born, by men and women, and by the various socio-economic classes and 
sub-classes. Because the author’s concepts are broad, because all the types of creative- 
ness are examined singly as well as collectively, because all the information is chrono- 
logically ordered, the reader is provided with a useful measurement not only of general 
trends but also of the developments in such fields as music, literature, science, business, 
education, politics, administration. A wealth of factual data may be found both in the 
text and in the accompanying tables. We are shown, for example, how the volume of 
the intelligentsia increased far more rapidly than populatior: or even urban population, 
especially in the first half of the nineteenth century. The natural sciences outstripped 
the humanities about the middle of that century. The nineteenth century also found 
the foreign element, which had been extremely prominent in earlier periods, falling 
off to relative insignificance. The domination of Danish culture by persons born in 
Copenhagen is well demonstrated and is good evidence of the urban character of 
modern civilization. Most important, probably, is the detailed demonstration that the 
intelligentsia has been largely recruited from a small group in the intellectual or so- 
called “nonmaterial” occupations. In general, the author's systematic approach makes 
the book more thorough and authoritative than anything hitherto done in the field by 
conventional historians. Each step is discussed at length, each judgment is subject to 
review, and all major generalizations are based upon data which are fully presented. 
Unfortunately, the full possibilities of the method are nat exploited, and there are 
some weaknesses that are not due entirely to the nature cf the source material. The 
author creates his own chief weakness by attempting too ambitious a definition of the 
intelligentsia. He insists upon certain nice discriminations that cannot be made on a 
solidly objective basis and is therefore forced to make all selections and classifications 
personally. This subjective element lowers the value of his work. Despite this, how- 
ever, the work retains a quality which should commend to historians both its subject 
matter and its method. Heinz E. Exrersiecx, Los Angeles, California 


SUOMEN HISTORIAN KARTASTO—ATLAS OF FINNISH HISTORY. Edited by 
Eino Jutikkala. (Helsinki, Sóderstróm, 1949, pp. 83, 850 M.) Scholars to whom the 
Finnish language is an impenetrable mystery will welcome this two language atlas of 
seventy-four maps, prepared by six Finnish experts. The subject-matter distribution is 
typically traditional in emphasis, with seventeen maps dealing with administrative- 
judicial boundaries, sixteen with settlement, thirteen with military affairs, ten with 
agriculture. One might have wished that the atlas had been printed on a better grade 
of paper (not a severe requirement in view of Finland’s paper situation), and that it 
had included a greater amount of recent economic, social, and political data. For ex- 
ample, only six maps deal with the period since 1938. Finally, the usefulness of the 
atlas would have been augmented by translating the detailed bibliographical appendix, 
which is in Finnish only. Despite these shortcomings, the atlas deserves a wide circula- 
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tion in the United States, the more so since the recent devaluation of the mark greatly 
increases the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Jonn Inmari Kotenmainen, Heidelberg College 
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Orro Gréntunp. Arkebiskap Erik Benzelius d. y. och den svenska befolkningsstatistikens 
uppkomst, Statsvet. Tids., 20. 4, 1949. 

Lars, G. von BonsporFF, [Eeview article of Erkki K. Osmonsalo, Suomen valloitus 1808 (Fin- 
lands erövring 1808), Hels. agfors, 1947]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1949. 

TorvaLp T:son HÖJER. 1810-1812: Nagra Anmärkningar. Ibid. 

Y. Maury, Gobineau et la Sutde. Merc. de Fr., Apr., 1949. 

Epvarp HamBro. Some Remarks about the Relations between Municipal Law and International 
Law in Norway. Nord. Tia:. for Int. Ret, nos. 1-2, 1949. 


N. Ryce. Vitenskap, politikk og legende [overturn of the first labor government in Norway 1928]. 
Samtiden, no. 8, 1948. 

Raren E. Horsen. Planned Economy in Norway. Am, Ec. Rev., Dec., 1949. 

A. J. Fiscuer. Norway after the Elections. Contemp. Rev., Dec., 1949. 

ALBERT Lance FLirLET. Finaland som del av Europa. Samtiden, no. 7, 1949. 

BIRGER NERMAN, De baltiska Iyktingarna. Sv. Tids., no. 10, 1949. 

Gunnar Hecxscuer. Nordisk férsvarssamverkan. Ibid., no. 9. 

Sweden Today: Some Problems of Internal and Foreign Policy. World Today, Oct., 1949. 

Haratp Wicrorss, Sweden zad the Atlantic Pact. Internat. Organization, Aug., 1949. 

WiLuseLmM MUNTHE MorGENSTIERNE, The Atlantic Pact: A Norwegian Point of View. Proc. Acad. 
Pol. Sci., May, 1949. 

E. L. The Scandinavian Countries in the Council of Europe. Norseman, Nov.-Dec., 1949. 


DOCUMENTS 


The Negotiations Regarding a Scandinavian Union of Defense [Jan.—Feb., 19491. Nord. Tids. 
for Int. Ref, nos. 1-2. 1949- 

Den nord atlantiske traktat af 4. April 1949 (Atlantpagten). Ibid. 

Felleserklering vedrørende Zydslesvigpohtikken vedtaget den 29. Juni 1949 af samtlige Rigs- 
dagens partier med undtag=lse af Kommunistene. Ibid. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner! 


THE HABSBURG MONARCHY, 1899-1918: A HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN EM- 
PIRE AND AUSTRIA-JUNGARY. By 4. J. P. Taylor, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. (Rev. ed.; London, Hamish Hamilton; New York, Macmillan, 1948, 1949, 
pp. 279, $3.50.) Professor Taylor has entirely rewritten his outstanding earlier work 
(1941) under the same title and has expanded the portions devoted to Austrian foreign 
policy, because, as he rightly observes, “the Habsburg Monarchy, more than most Great 
Powers, was an organization for conducting foreign policy; and its fate was deter- 
mined quite as much by foreign affairs as by the behavior of its peoples.” In the past, 
scholars treating the internal history of the Austrian Empire and of Austria-Hungary 
have overemphasized th= monarchy in relation to the “provinces” or the “nations.” To 
a considerable extent, trough perhaps not wholly, the author has rectified this defect 
in both editions. In the present edition he has changed the “treatment” of internal 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents, ` 
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history previously based chiefly on two “illusions”: “the liberal,” whereby he wrote 
of “the lost opportunities” of the monarchy, and “the national,” whereby this was 
stressed as “movements of ‘the people’ ” with ultimate reference to the succession states. 
He has now arrived at the view that “mass-nationalism, where it existed, was very 
different from the nationalism of the intellectuals.” In this, “Marshal Tito found an 
“idea? ” The future will reveal whether this, too, is an “illusion” and whether this new 
measuring rod of “mass-nationalism,” as expressed through Marxism—“a common 
loyalty”—in the new Yugoslavia of six peoples republics (oi which three are inhabited 
chiefly by Serbs) will curb national conflicts. 
Rosert J. Kerner, University of California, Berkeley 


ROSA LUXEMBURG: GEDANKE UND TAT. By Paul Frélich. (Hamburg, Friedrich 
Oetinger, 1949, pp. xiv, 353, $3.50.) Thirty years ago the most capable German disciple 
of Marx suffered the fate of Lincoln. The new edition of her biography deserves at- 
tention first because, in contrast to the earlier English version, it contains an -intro- 
ductory essay which, together with Paul Frélich’s recent sketch, Zur Krise des Marxis- 
mus, constitutes a significant contribution to the history of Marxism. Next, while the 
introduction of the English translator presented this book simply as “the first serious 
attempt to give a full-length biography of the most remarkable woman the inter- 
national socialist movement has ever produced,” the author himself now appraises 
some of his forerunners. The new version, on the basis of a better source, also makes 
the interesting correction that on the eve of the war of 1914 the fiery enemy of im- 
perialistic wars did not cheer up a Socialist peace rally but remained silent in the 
expectation of the unavoidable breakdown of the International (p. 241.). Among 
other changes one notices shrewd remarks about contemporary Russia, “which has 
nothing in common with the principles of Socialism” (p. 297). On the other hand, 
the British evaluation of Frólich's achievements as editor of Luxemburg’s collected 
works, historian of the German working movement, and translator of historical studies 
is this time missing. For a future edition of the improved text one would wish that 
the bibliography of Luxemburg’s German writings which is now given be completed 
by the publications in Luxemburg’s two native languages and the literature about 
her. What Laurat, Lukacs, Pieck, Radek, Shachtman, Sternberg, and others had to 
say about Luxemburg may sometimes interest as much as the more important sources 
which Frólich used. Moreover, his merit of discussing Luxemburg’s thought more 
thoroughly and competently than his predecessors should be matched by a more in- 
tensive treatment of her industrial history of Poland and her treatise on reform and 
revolution. The former could be studied as a step toward Luxemburg’s historiographi- 
cal performance on the accumulation of capital which even adversaries called “master- 

, works of Marxist historiography.” Besides the inevitable misprints and stylistic slips, 
the failure to provide some quotations with references and the whole book with an 
index, a small error in quoting (p. 272), and the anachrcnisms of having Humboldt 
contact the French Republic—instead of Louis Philippe’s regime—(p. 40), treating 
tsarist Russia’s Jews as a “race”—instead of a nationality and a religion—(p. 15), and 
leaving in a 1949 edition the statement, “and the independent Poland is there” (p. 50), 
are minor flaws. They are understandable from the conditions under which the 
manuscript was composed and published and do not seriously affect the excellency of 
this study. HeLmurT Hirscu, Roosevelt College of Chicago 


ARTICLES 


Frreprich WieLaNDT. Die Anfänge des landesherrlichen Miinzwesens der Markgrafen von 
Baden. Zeitsch. f. Gesch. d. Oberrheins, no. 1, 1949. 
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M. Cuaninc-Pzarct. Boehme and the Ungrund. Church Quar. Rev., Oct., 1949. 
Horst Penner. West Prussian Mennonites through Four Centuries, Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct., 


1949. 

WiLLY ÁNDREAs, Goethe unc Carl August am Oberrhein (1779). Zeitsch. f. Gesch. d. Oberrheins. 
no. I, 1949. 

G. P. GoocH. Goethe, the Liberal Conservative. German Life and Letters, July, 1949. 

Jouannes UrzipIL, Goethe ard Art. Germanic Rev., Oct., 1949. 

WaLTHER Riese. Goethe's Conception of Evolution and Its Survival in Medical Thought, a 
Tribute on the Occasion of the Bicentenary of Goethe's Birth. Bull. Hist. of Medicine, Nov.. 
1949. 

C. P. MaciLL, Goethe and tze Modern World. German Life and Letters, July, 1949. 

Aucust CLoss. Goethe and Kierkegaard. Mod. Leng. Quar., Sept., 1949. 

FERNAND SCHNEIDER. La persée militaire allemande à l’époque de Clausewitz. Rev. de défense 
nationale, Nov., 1949. 

Manrrep Kress. Das badishe General-Landesarchiv: Grundriss seiner Geschichte und seiner 
Bestände. Zeitsch. f. Gesch. d. Oberrheins, no. 1, 1949. 

Ruporr STADELMANN. Die Mirzrevolution 1848 und die deutsche Arbeiterbewegung. Schweizer. 
Beitr, z. allg. Gesch., 1949 

WALTER GUNZERT. Darmstact im Jahre 1848. Zeitsch. f. Gesch. d, Oberrheins, no. 1, 1949. 

EDMUND SiLBERNER. Friedrich Engels and the Jews. Jewish Soc. Stud., Oct., 1949. 

Heinricy Uske. Der Zweizund von 1879 und Bismarcks Friedenssystem. Neues Abendland, 
Oct., 1949. 

Franz SCHNABEL. Das Problem Bismarck, Hochland, Oct., 1949. 

Sipyey B. Fay. Bismarck’s W=lfare State. Current Hist., Jan., 1950. 

Jean VaLarcuÉ. Edouard Berns:ein, Marxiste National. Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., XXVII, nos. 3-4, 
1949. 

Heinz Porrrzer. Rudolf Borchardt: Poet of Assimilation. Commentary, Jan., 1950. 

Hayo HoLsorN. Dilthey and the Critique of Historical Reason. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1950, 

ALFRED von Martin. Das Bild des ausgehenden 19. Jahrhunderts nach den Memoiren von 
Hermann Uhde-Bernays. Wandlung, no. 7, 1949. 

Griorcio PAsquaLi. Il testamento di Teodoro Mcmmsen. Riv, stor, ital., Sept., 1949. 

Rupotr Horzmausen. Die Cuellen zur Erforschung der Geschichte des “Dritten Reiches” von 
1938 bis 1945. Europa Archiv, Nov. 5, 1949. 

Grore VocEL. Hitlers Krieg gegen England: Das deutsch-englische Verhältnis vor Ausbruch des 
Zweiten Weltkrieges. Ibid., Sept. 5, 1949. 

ALEXANDER BREGMAN. Munich in Perspective. Dalhousie Rev., Oct., 1949. 

Ricuarp S. ParreE. The Cruse of the German Raider Atlantis, 1940-41. Proc, U. S. Naval Inst., 
Dec., 1949. 

Leonard KrIEGER. The Inter-Regnum in Germany: March-August 1945. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec., 
1949. 

C.-THomas CHARLES. Le pont aérien: Péconomie berlinoise sous le blocus. Actualité économique, 
Oct., 1949. 

A. J. Fismer. Germany’s First President. Contemp. Rev., Nov., 1949. 

RoserT Braver. Education ir the British Zone of Germany. Internat. Affairs, Jan., 1950. 

EBERHARD MeENzEL. Die deutsche Westgrenze nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg. Europa Archiv, Oct. 
5, 1949. 

Freperick H. Hartmann. Se:tlement for Germany. Yale Rev., Winter, 1950. 

Encar Sawin. Social Forces in Germany Today. For. Affairs, Jan., 1950. 

Henri Berr, Psychopathologie de l'Allemagne [Parts 3 and 4]. Rev. de synthèse, Jan., 1949. 

RoserT STrausz-HurÉ. Austrin’s Dilemma. Yale Rev., Winter, 1950. 

JosepH SrumvoLL. Austrian Libraries, Past and Present. Library Quar., Jan., 1950. 

Emu Scutecue. Det Osterrik:ska arkivvasendet. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1949. 

Bruno Mever. Der Bruderstrzit auf dem Schloss Thun. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., no. 4, 1949. 

A. Rey Scuwyzer. Kirchenpclitische Probleme im Laufe des 17. Jahrhunderts, Ibid. 

RAYMOND DE SaussurE. Halle and La Mettrie. Jour, Hist. Medicine, Autumn, 1949. 

Louis Junop, Notes sur les Iczes militaires dans les régiments suisses au service de France sous 
lAncien Régime. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., no. 4, 1949. 
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G. A. Frey. Warum griindete Napoleon 1. den Einheitsstaat Aargau? Politische Rundschau, Sept., 
1949. í 

Anton MADLER. Jungdeutsche Elemente in Luzern, Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., DO. 4, 1949. 

ARMINIO JANNER. Jacob Burckhardts Persönlichkeit. Schweizer Rundsch., Jan., 1950. 

Werner Káct. Jacob Burckhardt und seine Berliner Lehrer. Schweiz. Beitr. z. allg. Gesch., 1949. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 
ARTICLES 


Virrorio De Caprarus. “Le Cose Fiorentine” del Guicciardini. Riv. stor, ital., June, 1949. 

BENEDETTO Croce. Una questione che forse non si chiuderà mai: La questione del Machiavelli. 
Quaderni delia “Critica,” July, 1949. 

Epwarp McN. Burns, The Liberalism of Machiavelli. Antioch Rev., Fall, 1948. 

Irvine Rrener. Machiavelli and Sidney’s “Discourse to the Queenes Majesty.” Italica, Sept., 1949. 

Id. The Significance of Gentillet’s “Contre-Machiavel.” Mod. Lang. Quar., June, 1949. 

Luter Russo, Il Cuoco e il Foscolo interpreti di Machiavelli. Belfagor, Sept., 1949. 

Albo VALLONE. Pomponazzi, Ariosto e la Magia. Italica, Sept., 1949. 

Rucciero Romano. Banchieri genovesi alla corte di Filippo Il. Riv, stor. ital., June, 1949. 

Beatrice Corrican. An Annotated Commedia Erudita: Giovan Battista Sogliani’s “L’Uccellatoio.” 
Italica, Sept, 1949. : 

Emio Santini, Commemorando Vittorio Alfieri. Ibid. 

LEONELLO Vincenti. Alfieri e lo “Sturm und Drang.” Belfagor, Sept., 1949. 

Lute Russo. Vittorio Alfieri e luomo nuovo europeo. Ibid., July, 1949. 

Lavinia Mazzuccuetti. Goethe and Italy. Contemp. Rev., Dec., 1949. 

Luc: Butrererrt, Il '48 italiano (senza diavoli e senz’ acqua santa). Belfagor, Jan., 1949. 

A. WimLIam SaLoMONE. The Liberal Experiment and the Italian Revolution of 1848—A Revalua- 
tion, Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Oct., 1949. 

Roserr T. Hanpy, The Influence of Mazzini on the American Social Gospel. Jour. Religion, Apr., 
1949. ; 

GwiLym O, Grirrirx. Mazzini and Communism. Contemp, Rev., Jan., 1950. 

Niverra S, Jucxer. Sicilian Survey, 1860-1949. Ibid., Sept., 1949. 

Antuony J. De Vrro. La festa religiosa come motivo nell’opera di Giovanni Verga. Italica, Sept., 
1949. ` 

L. PoLiakoFF. Mussolini and the Extermination of the Jews. Jewish Sccial Stad., July, 1949. 

MICHELE CANTARELLA. Guida bibliografica degli scrittori italiani in esilio, 1925-1945. Belfagor, 
May, 1949. f 

Franco Rava and Grorcio Semi. Fonti documentarie e memorialistiche per la storia della crisi 
dello stato italiano (1940-1945) [cont.]. Riv. stor. ital., Sept., 1949. 

Tuomas R. Fiscuer. Allied Military Government in Italy. dan. Am. Acad. Pol. and Social Sci., 
Jan., 1950. . 

VINCENZO PerrULLO, Total War, Alien Control, and the Sicilian Community. Ibid. 

Luter Russo. Ricordo di Guido De Ruggiero. Belfagor, Jan., 1949. 

Paoto ALATRI. Spunti politici e sociali nel recenti discorsi di Pio XII. Ibid., Sept., 1949. 

Luter Russo. La collera del Vico e la stizza del Croce. Ibid. 

SERGIO ANTONELLI. Giuseppe Ungaretti. Ibid. 

GIOVANNI Ceccuetri. Giuseppe Ungaretti, Italica, Dec., 1949. 

Howarp R. Marraro. Doctoral Dissertations in Italian Accepted by American Universities, 1934~ 
1948. Ibid. 

Vincent Luciani. Bibliography of Italian Studies in America [cont.]. Ibid., Sept., Dec., 1949. 

Howard J. Hinron, yr. The Franco-Italian Customs Union. Dept. of State Bull., Aug. 15, 22, 
1949. 

RicHarD GooLp-ADAMs. 1948 in Italy. Quar. Rev., Jan., 1949. 

Id. Time for Thought in Italy. Ibid., Oct., 1949. 

Sir Raymonp BrazLer. Trieste. Ibid., Apr., 1949. 
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[Italian literature, thougat, and art]. Life and Letters, Aug., 1949. 
P. M. Pasinertt. Coscienza critica: Aspects of Contemporary Italian Criticism. Romanic Rev., Oct., 
1949. 


‘Percy Eckstein. Trilussa, Poet of the Roman People, Contemp. Rev., Nov., 1949. 


Riccarpo BAUER. The Drama of Italian Youth. Nineteenth Cent., Nov., 1949. 

GIAMPIERO Carocci. Palmiro Togliatti. Belfagor, Jan., 1949. 

CarLo Moranni, Per una storia degli italiani fuori d'Italia (A proposito di alcune note di Antonio 
Gramsci). Riv. stor. ital., Sept., 1949. 


Manito Rosst. Italy: Socialise Subdivided. Nation, Dec. 3, 1949. 


Antonio GIORDANO, Problems and Prospects in Italy. Contemp. Rev., Jan., 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


CARLO Avarna Dr GUALTIERI. Il carteggio Avarna-Bollati, Luglio 1914-Maggio 1915 [cont.]. Riv. 
stor, ital., June, 1949. 


RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson! 


HISTORY OF CZECEOSLOVAKIA IN OUTLINE. By J. V. Polišenský. (Prague, 
Sphinx, 1947, pp. 143. bound $1.80, unbound $1.50.) The book owes its origin to a 
course of lectures delivered, at the Czechoslovak Institute in London late in 1946; it 
appeared on the book market in the spring of 1948. The preface by Professor R. R. 
Betts was written in April, 1947. As the same year is given on the title page, it may 
be assumed that the text underwent no changes after the February coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The reviewer joins Professor Betts in his favorable comment on the succinct- 
ness of the story. lt was not an easy task to survey in less than 150 pages the long 
course of Czechoslovex history and to pay attention to such points of contact with 
the English-speaking >eoples as might stimulate interest in Czechoslovak develop- 
ments. For that reason the author compiled a comparative chronology which enables 
the reader to compare quickly Czechoslovak events with memorable dates from 
British history. The ac-hor’s desire to bring in as many facts as possible is undoubtedly 
responsible for an evident lack of cohesion and of fluency in the narrative. Some pas- 
sages concerning the early phases of Czechoslovak history follow the pattern of 
medieval chronicles, whereas chapters on more recent times seldom give more than 
a bare outline. To preserve proportions between the various periods the author com- 
pressed the sketch of political developments from 1918 to 1939 to nine pages. Only 

* an expert hand would have succeeded in drawing such a miniature. In PoliSensky’s out- 
line only some aspects of the republican era have been treated. The selection has been 
determined by the uneasy atmosphere that prevailed in Czechoslovakia after its libera- 
tion—e.g., the activities of Antonin Svehla are not mentioned at all though he was 
leader of the strongest political party and several times headed the Czechoslovak 
cabinet. The reviewer refrains from enumerating inaccuracies which could have been 
eliminated had the text been careiully revised before it went to press. 

OTAKAR ObLozIL1K, Columbia University 


ARTICLES 


F. C. BarcHoorN. Some Recent Books on Russia and the Soviet Union [review article]. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., June, 1949. : 


'R. W. Seron-Warson, G. =. Noves, and W, J. Ross. Bernard Pares. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., 


Nov., 1949. 


1 Responsible only for che lists of articles and documents. 
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Exnest J. Simmons, In Memoriam—Sir Bernard Pares, Am. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Oct, 
1949. 

Lro Lorwenson. Karl Stihlin: 1865-1939. A Chapter of German Historiography on Russia. 
Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Nov., 1949. 

L, Cuerepnin, A. S. Lappo-Danilevskii—burzhuaznyi istorik i istochnikoved [Lappo-Danilev- 
skii—bourgeois historian and expert on historical sources]. Voprosy ist., no. 8, 1949. 

Vyshe uroven’ bol’shevistskoi .kritiki i samokritiki v sovetskoi istoricheskoi nauke! [Raise the 
standard of criticism and self-criticism in Soviet historical scholarship]. Ibid., no. 7, 1949. 
Osnovnye zadachi istorikov sovetskogo obshchestva [the main tasks of the historian’ of Soviet 

society]. Ibid., no. 8, 1949. 

V. Iarsunsxr. Izuchenie mestnoi istorii v SSSR [the study of local history in the USSR]. Ibid. + 

Urgent Tasks of Soviet Historians of the Orient. Current Digest oj Soviet Press, Oct. 4, 1949. 

Perjodization of Russian History. Ibid. 

GEOFFREY Gorer. Some Aspects of the Psychology of the People of Great Russia. Am. Slavic and 
East Eur, Rev., Oct., 1949. 

ALEXANDER DomBRrovskY. Prehistory of Ukraine and Russian Historiography. Ukrainian Quar., 
Autumn, 1949. 

NicroLas P. Vakar, The Name “White Russia.” Ibid. 

NicmoLas Zernov. Vladimir and the Origin of the Russian Church. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., 
Nov., 1949. 

Taveusz Lewrcxr. La “ville” comane de Troia. Rev. des études slaves, XXV, fasc. 1-4, 1949. 

. A, FroLow. Le Znamenie de Novgorod: les origines de la légende. Ibid. 

PrerrE PascaL, La conquête de PAmour: I. Les premières expéditions—PaSkov et ses préparatifs. 
Ibid. 

WALTHER Kircuner. Le commencement des relations économiques entre la France et la Russie 
(1550-1650). Rev. hist., Oct,-Dec., 1949. 

CarL B. O’Brien. Agriculture in Russian War Economy in the Later Seventeenth Century. dm. 
Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Oct., 1949. 

V. SxHuror. Narodnaia voina na Ukraine protiv shvedskikh zakhvatchikov v 1708-1709 godakh 
[the war of the people in the Ukraine against Swedish aggression, 1708-1709]. Voprosy ist., no. 
7, 1949. 

E. ZaozersKata. K voprosu o zarozhdenii kapitalisticheskikh otnoshenii v melkoi promyshlennosti 
Rossii nachala xvin veka [the beginning of capitalistic relations in the small industries of Russia 
at the beginning of the 18th century]. Ibid., no. 6, 1949. 

Sruarr R..Tompxins and Max L., Moorweap. Russia’s Approach to America, Part I, From Rus- 
sian Sources, 1741-1761. British Columbia Hist. Quar., Apr., 1949. 

V. SamoiLov. Sotsial'no-politicheskie vzgliady A. N. Radishcheva Len) and political views of 
Radishchev]. Voprosy ist., no. 9, 1949. 

E. ViLENsKAIA. Istoricheskie vzgliady A. N. Radishcheva [historical views of Radishchev]. Ibid. 

D. M. Lane. Some Western Sources of Radiščev’s Political Thought. Rev. des études slaves, XXV, 
fasc. 1-4, 1949. 

WiLLiam E. Nacencast. Moscow, the Stalingrad of 1812: American Reaction toward Napoleon's 
Retreat from Russia. Russian Rev., Oct., 1949. 

Davip M. Lane. The Decembrist Conspiracy through British Eyes. dm. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., 
Dec., 1949. 

O. Suparo. Rol’ Rossii v bor'be Gretsii za nezavisimost’ [the role of Russia in the Greek struggle 
for independence]. Voprosy ist., no, 8, 1949. 

Lewis GALANTIERE, Through the Russian Looking-Glass [review of La Russie en 1839, by the 
Marquis de Custine, 4 vols., Paris, 1843]. For. Affairs, Oct., 1949. 

Wixror WEINTRAUB, Mickiewicz and Bakunin. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Nov., 1949» 

V. Smirnova. Studencheskoe dvizhenie v Kazanskom universitete v 1887 godu [student unrest 
in Kazan university in 1887]. Voprosy ist., no. 10, 1949. 

Warren B. WaLsk. Pobedonostsev and Panslavism. Russian Rev., Oct., 1949. 

Evror Watters, Franco-Russian Discussions on the Partition of Austria-Hungary, 1899. Slavonic 
and East Eur. Rev., NOV., 1949. 

MICHAEL FLORINSKY, Twilight of Absolutism: 1905. Russian Rer., Oct., 1949. 
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V. Perrov. Revoliutsionnaia propaganda v tsarskoi armii nakanune revoliutsii 1905 goda (do 
russko-iaponskoi voiny) [revolutionary propaganda in the tsar’s army on the eve of the 1905 
revolution (before the Russo-Japanese war)]. Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1949. 

V. MaxLaxov. The Agrarian Problem in Russia before the Revolution. Russian Rev., Jan., 1950. 

N. Mansverov. Velikaia Ottiabrskaia sotsialisticheskaia revoliutsiia i sozdanie Narodnogo 
komissariata po delam nats:onal'nostei [the October Revolution and the creation of the People’s 
commissariat for minority problems]. Voprosy ist., no. 8, 1949. 

A. ANDREEV. Borba litovskczo naroda za ustanovlenie sovetskoi vlasti v 1918-1919 godakh 
[the struggle of the Lithuznian people for the establishment of Soviet power in Lithuania, 
1918-19]. Ibid., no. 9, 1945. 

Jane B. Swan and WALTHER KIRCHNER. An Episode in the Great Russian Revolution: The Chil- 
dren's Colonies in Siberia. Delaware Notes, 22d Series, 1949. 

J. SraLiw. Unpublished Writings of Stalin. Labour Monthly, Dec., 1949. 

B. Markus. Stroitel'stvo sots.alisticheskoi promyshlennosti Moskvy v 1935-1937 godakh [the 
progress of socialist industry in Moscow in 1935-37]. Voprosy ist., no. 7, 1949. 

E. H. Carr. From Munich to Moscow (JI). Soviet Stud. (Oxford), Oct., 1949. 

Kort Assmann. The Pattle foc Moscow, Turning Point of the War. For. Affairs, Jan., 1950. 

GeEorGÉ Fiscrer. General Vlzsov’s Official Biography. Russian Rev., Oct., 1949. 

The Second World War and Ukraine, 1939-1949. Ukrainian Quar., Summer, 1949. 

GEoRGE C. Guins. East and West in Soviet Ideology. Russian Rev., Oct, 1949. 

GLEB Srruve, Anti-Westernism in Recent Soviet Literature. Yale Rev., Dec., 1949. 

J. A. Brown, yr. Public Opin:on in the Soviet Union. Russian Rev., Jan., 1950. 

L. B. Bram. A Historical Examination of Soviet Foreign Policy. Proc, U, S, Naval Inst., Sept, 
1949. 

C. ALEXANDROWICZ. Comecon: The Soviet Retort to the Marshall Plan. World Affairs, Jan., 1950. 

Grorcg C., Guins. Soviet Law—Terra Incognita, Russian Rev., Jan., 1950. 

Minrauts CHAKSTE, Soviet Ccacepts of the State, International Law and Sovereignty. Am. Jour. 
Internat. Law, 1949. 

I. D. Levin. The Soviet Concept of Sovereignty: On the Essence and Significance of the Principle 
of Sovereignty. Current Digest of Soviet Press, Oct. 25, 1949. 

J. Murer. Some Recent Developments in Soviet Economic Thought. Soviet Srud., Oct., 1949. 

M. K. Bennett. Food and Agriculture in the Soviet Union, 1917-28. Jour. Pol. Economy, June, 
1949. 

Witt Lissner. Land Socializajon in Soviet Agriculture, 1917-1947. Am. Jour. Ec. and Sociol., 
Oct., 1949. 

CYRIL Bryner, Soviet Agricultural Policy. Current Hist., Oct., 1949. 

A, Lex, Soviet Air Power. Ninexeenth Cent. and After, June, 1949. 

I, Berxiw. Vliianie velikoi okcabr’skoi sotsialisticheskoi revoliutsii na revoliutsionnoe dvizhenie 
vo Frantsii v 1918-1919 gozakh [the impact of the October Revolution on the revolutionary 
movement in France, 1918~r9]. Woprosy ist., no. 9, 1949. 

F. Suassuna. Velikaia oktiak-’skaia sotsialisticheskaia revoliutsiia i krestianskoe dvizhenie v 
Korce [the October revolutica and the peasant movement in Korea]. Ibid., no. 6, 1949. 

A. Zorina. Velikaia oktiabr’skzia sotsialisticheskaia revoliutsiia i strany Latinskoi Ameriki [the 
October Revolution and the countries of Latin America]. Ibid., no. 9, 1949. 

Weapyszaw RusiNski. Jan R_tkowski: wspomnienie posmiertne [Jean Rutkowski: souvenir 
posthume]. Roczniki Dziejéu Spolecenych i Gospodarczych [Annales d'hist. sociale et écon.], 
XI, 1949. 

Pum Friepman. Polish Jewish Historiography between the Two Wars (1918-1939). Jewish 
Social Stud., Oct., 1949. 

SrTANISLAW SzczorKa, Uwagi o zbiegostwie włościan w dawnej Polsce [apergus sur le déguerpisse- 
ment et les évasions des paysans dans l'ancienne Pologne]. Roczniki Dziejów Społecznych i 
Gospodarczych [ Annales d'hiz*. sociale et écon.], XI, 1949. 

Sranistaw Hoszowskr. Z dziejów handlu zbozowego w Toruniu, 1760-1860 [histoire du com- 
merce de blé 4 Toruá, 1760-1360]. Ibid. 

M. BocusLavskIL Politicheskaia bor'ba v Pol’she po voprosam vneshnei politiki nakanune vtoroi 
mirovoi voiny [the political struggle in Poland over foreign policy on the eve of the second 
world war]. Voprosy ist., no. 10, 1949. z 
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Hemricn Fenix Scumi. Polens geschichtliche Beziehungen zu Deutschen und Tschechen in 
polnischer Schau. Blick nach Osten, Jan., 1949. 

Vincent BLANÁR. Slavonic Studies in Slovakia, 1938-1947. Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., Nov., 
1949. 

J. V. PouSensxy. Francis Lützow: 1849-1916. Ibid. 

R. H. Bruce-Locknarr. The Second Exile of Eduard Beneš. 1bid. 

FrrzroY MacLean. Tito: A Study. For. Affairs, Jan., 1950. 

HAMILTON Fish ARMSTRONG. Tito and Stalin. Atlantic, Oct., 1949. 

Tito and the West. Soundings, Sept., 1949. 


DOCUMENTS 


Unprinted Documents: Russo-British Relations, 1875-1878, 2d Series. XI. From Lord Derby’s 
Resignation to the Appointment of Lord Salisbury as Foreign Secretary. Slavonic and East Eur. 
Rev., Nov., 1949. : 

Matcotm Burr (tr.) The Code of Stephan Dušan, Tsar and Autocrat of the Serbs and Greeks. 
Ibid. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer! 


MOHAMMEDANISM: AN HISTORICAL SURVEY. By H. A. R. Gibb, Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. [The Hcme University Library of 
Modern Knowledge, 197.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1949, pp. ix, 206.) 
“Islam is an autonomous expression of religious thought and experience, which must 
be viewed in and through itself and its own principles and standards,” says the author 
in his preface. By clinging steadfastly to this conviction and by combining with it 
broad scholarship and superb English style, Professor Gikb has produced a brilliant 
and important elucidation of Islam. Although of special interest to professional! stu- 
‘dents, its historical approach makes it illuminating for all others concerned with ac- 
quiring some understanding of the Moslem, particularly Arab, religion as it confronts 
the forces within and without that once again, as so often in the past, threaten its 
existence. From its opening chapter on “The Expansion of Islam” to its tenth and 
last on “Islam in the Modern World,” with a graphic description of the crisis affecting 
in greater or lesser degree its 300,000,000 adherents, the book presents in lucid and 
swiftly moving sentences a synthesis of the latest historical research. An appended 
annotated bibliography will prove useful to those approacking the subject for the first 
time. Professor Gibb is a highly regarded Western scholar who has spent much time 
in the Moslem world. But there is obviously a point beyond which even the most 
superbly qualified and sympathetic outsider cannot penetrate in assessing the subjec- 
tive forces that ultimately constitute a major religious experience. Such assessment can 
only be made by an insider with both passion and knowledge. An insider with these 
qualifications has regrettably not yet put his thoughts into print. S.G. 


ARTICLES 


Modern Afghanistan, Doe. frangaise, Apr., 1949. 

Transjordan. Ibid., Jan., 1949. 

Mayor ChaPELLE. The Nomads of the Southern Sahara. Tropiques, Mar., 1949. 

C. J. EpMonns, The Travels of Arthur MacMurrough Kavanagh in Kurdestan and Luristan in 
1850. Royal Central Asian Jour., July, 1949. 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents, unless otherwise indicated. 
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Henry Fiero. Some Notes on the Al bu Muhammad of Iraq. Ibid. 

M. Peirs Price. A Visit tz Afghanistan. Ibid., Apr., 1949. 

R. V. Prouptock. The Miranzai Valley. Ibid., July, 1949. 

JuLius Jormam RorescHiLp, Lurdaneh. Palestine Exploration Quar., Jan., 1949. 

The Azizan or the Princes af Bhotan. Royal Central Asian Jour., July, 1949. 

King Feisal I [in Persian]. Zztelaʻat (Tehran), July, 1949. 

Memoirs of Yephrem Khan. Ibid. 

Recent Constitutional Chanzes in Iran. Royal Central Asian Jour., July, 1949. 

Syria after Husni Za‘im. World Today (London), Oct., 1949. 

A. C. E, Persia Revisited. 142., Sept., 1949. 

ARTASHES ABEGHIAN. History of Armenia. Armenian Rev., Sept., 1949. 

G. Axopyan. American Imzerjalist Expansion in the Near and Middle East [in Russian]. Voprosy 
ekonomiki, June, 1949. 

Musa ‘Atami. The Lesson af Palestine. Islamic Rev. (London), June, 1949. 

Reza Amını. The Iranian Senate [in Persian]. Fvtela‘at, July, 1949. 

Davin Ayaton (Neusrapri. The Circassians in the Mamluk Kingdom, Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., 
July, 1949. 

ALessio BomBaci. La Collezicne di Documenti Turchi dell'Archivio di Stato di Venezia. Riv. 
degli studi orient. (Romei, 1949. 

AHARON COHEN, The Syrian Coup d'État [in Hebrew]. Yalgut Hamizrah Hatikhon (Jerusalem), 
May, 1949. i 

Hrant Ermoyan, Soviet A-menia Today. Armenian Rev. (Boston), Sept., 1949. 

Hans Heymann, Iranian Cil Concessions [1, 11]. Fortnightly, Sept., Oct., 1949. 

ALEXANDER KHATISSIAN. Memoirs of a Mayor. Armenian Rev., Sept., 1949. 

H. Kuroian. Waziric Dynasty of Badr al Jamali, the Armenian. Ibid. 

EMILE MARMORSTEIN. The Fate of Arabdom: A Study in Comparative Nationalism. Internat, Af- 
fairs, Oct., 1949. 

M. Masuxin. The Struggle for the Commune of 1870 in Algeria [in Russian]. Voprosy istorii, 
June, 1949. 

V. L. Mirmiroctu. The Betle of Pelekano between Orphan and Andronicus HI [in Turkish]. 
Belleten (Istanbul), Apr., 1949. 

AznoL Hossein Mava'1, The Capture of Tehran [in Persian]. Ettela'at, July, 1949. 

A. V. PraskovsK1. The Peozles of Turkestan in the Revolution of 1905~7 [in Russian]. Izvest. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, Otdel. sit. i yaz., May, 1949. 

M. V. Porov. U. S. Expansion in Iran in World War II [in Russian]. Izvest. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
ser, ist. i fil., Aug., 1949. 

H. G. Retssner. The Ummn-? Prophet and the Banu Israil of the Qur'an. Muslim World, Oct., 
1949. 

Munamman Rir‘at Bey. The Story of el Faluge. Islamic Rev., June, 1949. 

AcHinLE Rocco. Origini cella Guerra Veneto-Tunisina (1784-1792). Oriente mod, (Rome), 
Apr., 1949. 

J. W. Romerrson-Scorr. Who Secured the Suez Canal Shares? Quar. Rev., July, 1949. 

M. SeLTZER. The Minorities of the Near East [in Hebrew]. Yalqut Hamizrah Hatikhon, Apr., 
1949. 

James M. Tastiyian. The American Military Mission to Armenia. Armenian Rev., Sept., 1949. 

Laura Veccia Vacuiert. Le Vicende del harigismo in epoca abbaside. Riv. degli studi orient., 
1949. 

WiLLiam YaLE. Ambassador Morgenthau’s Special Mission of 1917. World Politics, Apr., 1949. 

SamueL M. Zwemex. Francis of Assizi and Islam. Muslim World, Oct., 1949. 

W. B. Fisuer. Population Problems of the Middle East. Royal Central Asian Jour., July, 1949. 

A. McK. Froop. Some Pos:-War Econcmic Developments in Egypt. Advancement of Science, 
Apr., 1949. 

I. GueLrFAT. Economic Trends in the Middle East. 4m. Jour, Ec. and Soc., July, 1949. 

Pav B, Henze, The Economic Development of Soviet Central Asia to the Eve of World War H, 
Royal Central Asian Jour., July, 1949. 

J. Hans. Economic Aspects of the Middle East, Islamic Rev., June, 1949. . 
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The Feminist Movement in Egypt [in Arabic]. 41-Mustamí' al-'Arabi (London), no. 10, 1949. 
Emm Kamuran ALI Beor Kuan. The Kurdish Problem. Royal Central Asian Jour., Oct., 1949. 
Hamip Nayar-Nourt. Persian Women, Past and Present [in Persian]. Ertela‘at, Sept., 1949. 


Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard 


ARTICLES 


ELIZABETH Converse. The United States as a Trustee [Pacific Area], Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 2, 
30, 1949. 

SrecBert Hummer, Der Medizin-Buddha und seiner Begleiter in lamaistischen Pantheon, 
Sinologica, Il, no. 2, 1949. 

Davin N. Rows. Where Can We Stand in Asia. Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn, 1949. 

Hans Bruno Horsr Borgnine. Das Dien, cin alter chinesisches Rechtsgebilde. Sinologica, Il, no. 
I, 1949. , 

Id. Eine Mussestunde mit T"ang-Gedichten, Ibid., no. 2, 1949. 

Derx Bonne. Report on Communist China. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 16, 1949. 

Orive M. Bornam, Foundations—From Chinese Islam. Muslim World, Jan., 1950. 

Frang T. CarrwricHr. Protestant Missions in Communist China. Far Eastern Survey, Dec, 28, 
1949. 

Acnes Fano-cmim CHEN. Chinese Frontier Diplomacy: The Coming of the Russians and the 
Treaty of Mertcinsk [and] Kikhta Boundary Treaties and Agreements. Yenching Jour. Soc. 
Stud., Feb., 1949. 

Bin Cunene. The Constitution of the Republic of China. Parliamentery Affairs, Summer, 1949. 

TzE-x'un CHeNG, The Royal Tomb of Wang Chien. Sinologica, Il, no. 1, 1949. 

J. Dewerene. Un Shanghaien illustre: Ou Yu-chan, peintre et poste. Ibid. 

Bencr R. Horrman. China, 1949. Canadian Forum, Oct., 1949. 

HaraLD KirFEL, Die Ehe in Chinesischen Recht. Sinologica, II, no, 2, 1949. 

EmILE GAsPARDONE, Bronzes des Ming réfugiés en Annam. Ibid., no. 1. 

T. HaroDa. The Custom of K’ai-yeh-tsu in Rural Communities of North China—Re-examination 
into Circumstances of the Village Community [in Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, Oct., 1949. 

Fumio Kusano, The Economic Strength of the Chinese Communists, Contemp. Japan, June, 1949. 

T’at-cn’v Liao, Rural Education in Transition: A Study of Old-Fashioned Chinese Schools (Szu 
Chu) in Shantung and Szechuan. Yenching Jour. Soc. Stud., Feb., 1949. 

G., W. KzEroN. Chinese Nationalism in Eclipse. World Affairs, July, 1949. 

Yuen-HwaA Lin. The Kinship System of the Giarung. Yenching Jour. Soc. Stud., Feb., 1949. 

Franz MicHagL, Military Organization and Power Structure of China during the Taiping Re- 
bellion. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov., 1949. 

FREDERICK Moore. Report on China. World Affairs, Fall, 1949. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER. Chinese Communism: Epoch or Episode. Yale Rev., Autumn, 1949. 

Red China. Reporter, Jan. 3, 1950. 

T. Seino. A Consideration about the Prehistoric Pottery of Northern China—Especially about 
the Grey and Black Pottery [in Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, Nov., 1949. 

M. Surana. The Silk Textile Industry in Liao [in Japanese]. Ibid. 

Gerorce B. SoxoLskY. The China Story. Catholic World, Sept., 1949. 

A Survey of Chinese Emigration. Internat. Labour Rev., Sept., 1949- 

HesserL Tiurman. Mao Tse-tung Speaks. Contemp. Japan, June, 1949. 

Id. China's Political Situation. Ibid., Mar., 1949. 

Ricuarp L. WALKER. August Pfizmaier's Translations from the Chinese, Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., 
Oct.—Dec., 1949. 

Huns-so0 Han. Neujahr in Korea. Sinologica, Il, no. 1, 1949. 

Roserr T. OLtver. Korea; a Progress Report (1). Current Hist., Sept., 1949. 

C. Martin WiLBUR. George McAfee McCune (June 16, 1908-November 5, 1948). Far Eastern 
Quar., Feb., 1950. 
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PauL H. CLYDE. Japan's Merch to Empire: Some Bibliographical Evaluations, Jour. Mod, Hist., 
Dec., 1949. 

Jerome B. Conen. Tax Reform in Japan. Far Eastern Survey, Dec. 28, 1949. 

Arimicui Exisawa. Early Japanese Catholics. Contemp. Japan, June, 1949. 

O. M. GREEN. Japan, 1945-0. Contemp. Rev., Sept, 1949. 

Exranor M. HADLEY. Japaz: Competition or Private Collectivism. Far Eastern Survey, Dec. 4, 


1949. 

Francis L. Hawks (comp.}. Commodore Perry's Expedition to Japan. Contemp. Japan, Mar., 
1949. 

L. I. Hewes, yr, On the Current Readjustment in Land Tenure in Japan. Land Ec., Aug., 1949. 

K. Hicersu. The Significance of the Commercial Masu (Measure) at the end of the Middle Ages 
from the Viewpoint of the History of Social Economy (in Japan) [in Japanese]. Shigaku- 
Zasshi, Oct., 1949. 

Suoyı Izawa. The Path for Prime Minister Yoshida. Contemp. Japan, Mar., 1949. 

Ryoxicut Minose. The Economic Stabilization Program of Japan. Ibid. 

Sapacuika NABEYAMA. The Eise of the Japan Communist Party. Ibid. 

Id. The Japanese Rightists, Pest and Present. Ibid., June, 1949. 

FREDERICK Pope. Report on the Japanese Chemical Industry. Far Eastern Survey, Dec. 14, 1949. 

BEATRICE G. Reusens. Socia. Legislation in Japan. Ibid., Nov. 16, 1949. 

G. B. Sansom. Can Japan be Reformed. Iéid., Nov. 2, 1949. 

S. Saro. Some Unknown Fragments of the Criminal Law of Ancient Japan [in Japanese]. 
Shigaku-Zasshi, Oct., 1949- 

H. Sono, Problems of Recer: Archeological Studies in Japan [in Japanese]. Ibid. 

KurT Steiner. The Revision of the Civil Code of Japan: Provisions Affecting the Family. Far 
Eastern Quar., Feb., 1950. 

A Survey of Economic ard Social Conditions in Japan. Internat. Labour Rev., July, 1949. 

Masamicut Royama. The Reform of the Japan Social Democratic Party. Contemp. Japan, June, 
1949. 

Fuxuner TAKEBEYA. The Bear Festival ic the Ainu Religious Life. Ibid., Mar., 1949. 

Mixes W. Vaucun. America-: Policy and Future Security of Japan. Ibid., June. 

Quirino E, Ausrria. L'expérience du gouvernement des Philippines. Rev. Internat, des sciences 
admin., no. 2, 1949. 

Leonnarp Apam, Criminal Law and Procedure in Nepal a Century Ago: Notes Left by Brian H, 
Hodgson. Far Eastern Quar., Feb., 1950. 

Menur: DuLYAcHINDA. The Development of Labour Legislation in Thailand. Internat. Labour 
Rev., Nov., 1949. 

A. GLEDHILL. Some Aspects cf the Operation of Internationa] and Military Law in Burma, 1941~ 
1945. Mod. Law Rev., Apr. 1949. 

PercivaL Grirritus. India, Pakistan, anc Burma Today. Asiatic Rev., July, 1949. 

J. R. Jonnson. The Saga of the First Nebraska in the Philippines. Nebraska Hist., June, 1949. 

Ronatp Sruarr Kain. Moscow in Indonesia. Current Hist., Aug., 1949. 

ExzLis Merepiru., Dr. Rose K:dd Beere, First Colorado Nurse in the Philippines. Colorado Mag., 
July, 1949. 

VIRGINIA THOMPSON and RICHARD ADLOFF. Southeast Asia Follows the Leader, Far Eastern Sur- 
vey, Nov. 2, 1949. 

Amey VANDENBOSCH. The Netherlands—Indonesian Union. Ibid., Jan. 11, 1950. 

R. O. Winsrepr. Malay History from Chinese Sources. Bull. School Oriental and African Stud. 
(London), XIII, pt. 1, 1949. 

WiLBUR ZELINSKY. The Indochinese Peninsula: A Demographic Anomaly. Far Eastern Quar., 
Feb., 1950. 
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Wood Gray? 


GENERAL 


AMERIKA VAN KOLONIE TOT WERELDMACHT. DE GESCHIEDENIS VAN 
DE VERENIGDE STATEN. By J. Presser. (Amsterdam, Elsevier, 1949, pp. xii, 632, 
fl. 15.) This attractively written history of the United States by a professor of con- 
temporary history at the Municipal University of Amsterdam is intended for the 
Dutch public. The author aimed less at preparing a textbook than at giving his own 
interpretation and evaluation. The approach of Mr. Presser, whose models in historical 
writing are Voltaire’s Essai sur les moeurs and Heinrich Heine’s Zur Geschichte der 
Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, is always stimulating but more literary and 
impressionistic than scholarly. His method results in some excellent passages. Thus 
subjects congenial to him, like the westward movement and the status of minority 
groups, are presented with much insight. Unfortunately, however, he is often badly 
informed or led astray by his personal views. He has failed to consult some outstand- 
ing historians (for example, Osgood and the contributors to The American Nation: 
A History, edited by A. B. Hart) and, on the other hand, he has uncritically accepted 
unreliable authorities. Undue space is devoted to striking but insignificant matter, 
whereas the main lines of the political, social, economic, and cultural development 
tend to be poorly sketched. The reader will, for example, get an incomplete, and 
even false, conception of the developments leading to the Mexican War and the Civil 
War. One inexplicable omission is a discussion of the actions of the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt administration toward the Philippines, particularly in a book which underlines 
the fallacies of American policy toward these islands up to the 1920’s. Other short- 
comings in American civilization likewise receive too much stress. The author, for 
example, characterizes the United States in the first half of the nineteenth century as 
a cultural desert, and yet speaks of a cultural! collapse after the Civil War. Mr. Presser 
points on several occasions to the idealistic trends in American history but has on the 
«whole been unduly influenced by America’s critics. 

K. W. Swart, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE HOURS AND THE AGES: A SEQUENCE OF AMERICANS. By Edward ` 
Nicholas. (New York, William Sloane, 1949, pp. 304, $3.50.) The author takes as text 
a passage from Emerson’s “Essay on History.” It includes the well-known expression 
with which the historian readily agrees: “Every revolution was first a thought in one 
man’s mind,” but it includes as well the words, “Of the universal mind, each individual 
man is one more incarnation.” Of this the historian might express a reasonable doubt, 
but the author really means it, for he says in concluding his opening statement, 
“Transcending the destinies of societies as those transcerd the destinies of persons, 
we are aware of an immense overtone, of a third order of spiritual energy. . . . But it 
seems to us that deity is there.” This, then, is not a history that we are asked to re- 
view. Yet it is not often that a book of interpretation sends the reviewer back to 
consider the basic evidence at great length. This book does that in the case of Margaret 
Fuller, of Jessie Benton Fremont, and, particularly, of Elizabeth Lucas Pinckney and 
of Peggy Eaton. Perhaps the author is correct, that the emotions aroused, at least the 
gossip and supposition and innuendo that are based upon emotional response, explain 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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much of the meaning cl the periods covered. Preponderantly male America may well 
reconsider the approach of this book that gives so high a place to these four women 
who seem to dominate zhe longer reaches of history simply by being an expression of 
hope in a man’s world. Mr. Nicholas gives us a brief note on authorities. There are no 
footnotes for the copior quotations that appear in the text—some of them very strik- 
ing and some of them little known. Actually only twelve books are cited in this brief 
note on authorities. There has been some use of manuscripts. Occasionally Mr. Nicholas 
offers a conclusion of his own, as on the Conway Cabal. The spirit in which this am- 
bitious work is submitted is best seen in the concluding sentences: “To verify the 
historian’s insight into people no authority can be cited. The work must speak for 
itself.” It may be suggested, if we may borrow from another field for illustration, that 
this is the work of a painter and not of a photographer. Within this volume are cer- 
tainly sketches in biography. The figures of Sam Adams and Andrew Jackson as they 
appear here are appealing and unforgettable. This is apparently what the author con- 
templated, for we read, “The book contemplates only one limited part of the im- 
mense field. I reconstruzt the lives of a few Americans, the print of whose personality 
and livingness has survived the accidents of time. They had their small personal con- 
cerns and patterns; but within them, above them, moved the overlife of their so- 
ciety. It made them what they were; and they were the agents who carried it.” 
Encar EUGENE Rosinson, Stanford University 


JAMES FENIMORE COCPER, By James Grossman. [American Men of Letters Series.] 
(New York, William loane, 1949, pp. x, 286, $3.50.) The injunction that James 
Fenimore Cooper left against the publication of any official biography has been so 
meticulously honored tkat there is today no wholly satisfactory life of the most widely 
read American novelist. Lounsbury’s critical study written almost seventy years ago 
remains valuable, H. W. Boynton's volume of 1931 is still biographically the most 
complete, and R. E. Sp:ler's study of Cooper's social criticism is acute and adequate. 
The latest account of Czoper’s life and writings, the work of a New York lawyer, has 
the virtues of clarity, terseness, and considerable insight into the novelist’s economic 
doctrines; it does not zrovide the comprehensive study of Cooper which is so ob- 
viously needed. James Grossman’s book is intelligent and informative. The author is 
neither lost in the maze of Cooper bibliography nor inextricably enmeshed in the 
unpleasant litigation wzich embroiled the novelist during many of his later years. 
His method is basically chronological, and he successfully inserts into his narrative 
summaries of and comments on the Cooper volumes as they appear. He handles the 
endless lawsuits in whih Cooper engaged with particular skill, clarifying the issues 
and praising Cooper’s legalistic talents without denying the fact that the novelist’s own 
tactlessness and belligereace were responsible for much of his difficulty. The discussion 
of the Anti-Rent contrcversy (pp. 197-219) which furnished the themes of three of 
Cooper’s novels is particularly clear and adroit. Yet it is clear that the most important 
value of Mr. Grossman’s book is expository. He presents little biographical or literary 
background, and his rare excursions into aesthetic criticism follow stereotyped pat- 
terns. On the other haad, he has read the minor novels of Cooper with diligence 
and understanding and he is consequently able to point out merits in the lesser known 
sea and forest stories in = way which should satisfy the most ardent Cooper aficionado. 
Even the reader who is reasonably familiar with Cooper's fiction will appreciate the 
author’s shrewd interpretation of such books as Satanstoe, Miles Wallingford, Home as 
Found, Wyandotte, and The Bravo. Mr. Grossman’s lively and forthright style does 
much to mitigate the rather dreary succession of plot summaries which the plan of 
his book makes necessary. Jonn T. Franacan, University of Ilinois 
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LINCOLN AND THE BALTIMORE PLOT, 1861: FROM PINKERTON RECORDS 
AND RELATED PAPERS. Edited by Norma B. Cuthbert. (San Marino, Calif., 
Huntington Library, 1949, pp. xxii, 161, $3.00.) Was Abraham Lincoln in danger of 
being assassinated at Baltimore while on his way to Washington in 1861, or was the 
“plot” from which he escaped by slipping into the Capital ahead of schedule simply 
the febrile creation of jittery advisers? Thanks to Miss Cuthbert, the student now has, 
in Lincoln and the Baltimore Plot, all the evidence of consequence relating to this 
long-standing question. Here is Pinkerton's own story, written in 1866; his agency's 
record book for January and February, 1861, containing the contemporary reports of 
operatives, himself included; Herndon’s notes of an interview with Norman B. Judd; 
and a short section on Ward Hill Lamon's connection with the plot and Pinkerton. 
Yet the question remains a question. That there were men in Baltimore who were 
talking about killing Lincoln as he rode from one station to another is certain; that 
there was a deadly purpose behind their bombast is far from clear, Even Miss Cuth- 
bert, more familiar with the subject than any reader is likely to be, refrains from 
offering a verdict. Inconclusive though the evidence may be, it is a decided advantage 
to have it readily available, carefully and knowledgeably annotated. 

Paul M. Ance, Chicago Historical Society 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE UNITED STATES. By K. C. Wheare. [Teach 
Yourself History Library.] (New York, Macmillan, 1949, pp. xiv, 286, $2.00.) The 
announced purpose of the series to which this little book belongs is that each volume 
shall attempt “by way of a biography of a great man to open up a significant histori- 
cal theme.” This aim the author appears to have kept constantly in mind. He has 
contrived in less than ninety thousand words to compress the essential facts about 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, a shrewd estimate of the man, and an illuminating in- 
terpretation of the period in which Lincoln played his role. In doing so he has man; 
aged to incorporate in his text a large number of well-selected passages of Lincoln’s 
highly significant utterances. The author, a former Australian Rhodes scholar, is now 
the Gladstone professor of politica] institutions at Oxford. The great merit of his book 
comes from the author’s success in selecting the salient features of the period with 
which he deals, his ability to concentrate on those features, and to state in clear and 
precise terms the essential facts about each situation as it developed. An excellent or- 
ganization also adds to the good qualities of the book. Positive errors of fact are few 
and not of much consequence. There are, however, quite a number of passages where 
the statements made are of doubtful validity or carry with them implications that may 
mislead the reader. The fault, however, is not sufficiently marked to detract seriously 
from the value of the volume. The series in which the book appears is intended pri- 
marily for the British public. It is to be hoped that the volume may come to the at- 
tention of many such readers. They will get from it a substantially correct and illumi- 
nating interpretation of Lincoln and the period in which he figured. It is also to be 
hoped that it may have many American readers. They, too, may gain from it a deeper 
and clearer understanding of Lincoln and his age. 

FRANK Maroy ÁNDEFSON, Dartmouth College 


FEMALE PERSUASION: SIX STRONG-MINDED WOMEN. By Margaret Farrand 
Thorp. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949, pp- x, 253, $3.75.) From the many 
interesting, “strong-minded” women who lived and worked for many causes in the 
United States in the mid-nineteenth century, Mrs. Thorp has selected six for this little 
book. A half dozen other authors might each choose a different six and still leave un- 
exhausted the*number of women who plunged vigorously into a variety of new occu- 
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pations and aided in the reform movements of those years when the idea of progress 
and the stimulating Lope of perfectionism encouraged Americans to attempt both the 
possible and the impossible. The women Mrs. Thorp has chosen are from various 
sections of the county and represent different philosophies of life and different in- 
terests, They have in common a breaking of precedent, a strength and toughness of 
mind, and the undertaking of wark hitherto unusual for women. In so far, each earned 
the title of “strong-minded,” which does not deny that almost all of them were suc- 
cessful within the sohere at that time accorded to women. None of them was a leader 
in the so-called woman’s rights movement, each of them had decided ideas on the ac- 
tivities suitable for women, but each was in some way a pioneer in opening new lines 
of interest for her ses. Mrs. Thorp’s list of women who “persuaded” with marked 
success in that generation contains Lyman Beecher’s eldest daughter, Catherine, who 
spent a lifetime in an effort to provide for woman an education suitable for her obliga- 
tions, and Jane Grey Swisshelm, outstanding in the Midwest as an editor and a writer 
in defense of the antislavery and other reform movements. Amelia Bloomer appears, 
also, with suitable comment on her major activity as the editor of a temperance news- 
paper as well as mention of her advocacy of a sensible dress for women. Associated with 
the National Era and with Godey’s Lady's Book, Grace Greenwood was a writer of 
note, poet, novelist, and propagandist for a variety of reform movements. A search for a 
Southern woman to add to the group led Mrs. Thorp to the happy inclusion of Louisa 
S. McCord, feminine defendent of the Southern way of life and the institution of 
slavery in the pre-Civil War years. The last name on the list is that of Lydia Maria 
Child, who espoused many causes but wrote most tellingly for the antislavery cru- 
sade. The careers of these women were all interesting and significant in American 
social and intellectual life of the period and the accounts of them are written with 
sympathy and skill. Each is allowed to speak for herself from selections from her 
many printed pages. Neither an elaborate bibliography nor an index is necessary. 
There is at least one picture of each and various illustrations from contemporary 
publications. Auice Fer TYLER, University of Minnesota 


METAL MAGIC: THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING 
COMPANY. By Jase F. Marcosson. (New York, Farrar, Straus, 1949, pp. 313, $4.50.) 
Here is the story of a great industrial organization, managed by a great dynasty—the 
Guggenheims—which in fifty years carried its activities around the globe. ASARCO 
(American Smelting and Refining Company) was born in 1899, in an age when 
young America was becoming a world power. The author would have us believe that 
the old phrase, “trade follows the flag” might well be reworded, by saying “the flag 
follows the pick.” For he takes us on a hurried tour of ASARCO's activities into our 
western states, into Mexico, Central and South America, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, and Saudi “rabia. On such a tour one would no longer see the old time 
prospector, grizzled azd weather beaten; but rather one would observe a staff of 
highly trained, specialized group of geclogists, equipped with the latest scientific in- 
struments; for prospeccing has become a science. Following on their heels one would 
witness the introducticn of the latest, most modern mining and smelting technology. 
Gone also is the old “divining rod,” replaced by geophysical instruments, and the 

* helicopter. The whole world is their laboratory, and is constantly being scoured for 
new mining properties Expansion has ever been their keynote. Titans of finance and 
industry, J. P. Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, Thomas F. Ryan, Bernard Baruch, Jacob H. 
Schiff, Henry H. Rogze:s, are only a few of a much larger number who helped “The 
‘House of Guggenheim” gain control of the basic metals of the earth and lay the 
foundation for one of the nation’s greatest cumulative fortunes. Its iftterests girdle the 
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globe. The story of the company’s entrance into Mexico Cwarís the accounts of all 
other ventures in alien Jands. The company’s interests extend far beyond its huge 
smelting and refining business. Its by-products are astounding—the development of 
arsenic as a weed killer, an insecticide; cadmium, indium, thallium, antimony, bismuth, 
terrerium are only a few of the many other by-products. Perhaps the most significant 
present-day mining exploration project is the world-wide search for the magic mineral 
of the twentieth century, uranium. The name ASARCO is today synonymous with 
the mining enterprise wherever ore is dug and concentrates smelted. 
Jonn W. Oxiver, University of Pittsburgh 


THE STORY OF TOBACCO IN AMERICA. By Joseph C. Robert. (New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1949, pp. xii, 296, xxiv, $5.00.) In both scope and interpretation this ac- 
count of “that bewitching vegetable” is very broad. It begins with Columbus receiving 
strange dry leaves as tokens of friendship from the natives of San Salvador and ends 
with the opportunity afforded the tobacco export market Ly the Marshall Plan. The 
various phases of the tobacco industry, including the plantation, the leaf market, the 
factory, and nicotine manners, are considered, and likewise the effects of tobacco on 
economic, social, and political life in America. Cogent atteation is given to the rela- 
tion of tobacco to the founding of the Chesapeake colonies, the development of Negro 
slavery, the coming of the American Revolution, the diplomacy of the early national 
period, and other significant aspects of American history. The volume is more than a 
synthesis of the findings of other writers on the history of tobacco. The author has 
utilized the research in his earlier work, The Tobacco Kingdom (1938), which es- 
tablished him as an authority on tobacco; and on many other aspects of the subject 
he has also done pioneer research. For examples the antitobacco movement, the popular 
shifts from one form of tobacco to another, and the antitrust trial of 1941 may be 
cited. A fourteen-page chapter of bibliographical notes at the end of the text provides 
selective lists of the historical studies on tobacco and indicates topics yet to be ex- 
plored. The treatment is lively and fresh. The story moves at a rapid pace. The author’s 
flair for the dramatic has served his purpose well. The use of pertinent anecdotes 
underlines many points that would otherwise appear to have scant significance. It is a 
delightfully written book. General readers will find this volume entertaining and in- 
formative reading, and professional historians and their students have here a useful 
and reliable book. Everett E. Epwaros, Washington, D. C. 


F.DR., MY BOSS. By Grace Tully. With a Foreword by William O. Douglas. (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949, pp. xiii, 391, $3.50.) It was her good fortune that 
made this bright Irish girl the competent and devoted secretary of President Roosevelt 
through years that shook the world. This story of seventeen years’ association from 
Albany to Washington and to the last day at Warm Springs, when the old Negro 
played “Going Home” on his accordion as the funeral cortege started the long journey 
to Hyde Park, is an intimate memoir of that devotion. The records at Hyde Park 
only recently opened to scholars will yield many volumes. but the man behind the 
records can only be understood, if at all, by turning to such day-to-day stories as 
Miss Tully’s. For such accounts and others to the same pu-pose the historian will be 
duly grateful even though they are written by such worshiprul admirers as Miss Tully. 
It will be enough of a contribution if they recall to life, as they did to Judge Douglas, 
the third great war President of the United States. GSF. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRESIDENCY. By Louis Brownlow. (Chicago, Public 
Administration Service, 1949, pp. xi, 137, $2.75.) The author of this modest work is 
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classified in Who's Whe in America as a “journalist and public administrator.” Edu- . 


cated at home he entered newspaper work at the age of fifteen and in 1904, at the 
age of twenty-five, he became Washington correspondent for the Nashville Banner and 
the Louisville Evening Post. The Presidents whom he came to know best were the 
two Roosevelts and Weodrow Wilson. Under Wilson he served as one of the District 
of Columbia commissizners (1915-20), and under Franklin D. Roosevelt he was 
chairman of the Presidents committee on administrative management (1936-37), 
whose report had great influence an the government and on the subsequent report of 
the “Hoover Commission.” Between 1920 and 1930 he. served as city manager in 
Petersburg, Virginia, aad Knoxville, Tennessee, and held other administrative posts. 
In 1930 he helped to organize and in 1931 became the first director of the Public 
Administration Clearinz House in Chicago, a post from which he retired in 1945. 
For over thirty years he has been a potent leader in advancing the art and science of 
public administration, Sle has published but little over his own name. The present 
work consists of six leczares delivered in 1947 at the University of Chicago under the 
auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation, and printed in 1949 without change. 
In an informal, anecdctal style these lectures show the rise of the presidency as an 
institution, how the demands upon the President have multiplied, what the pressures 
are under which he wc-ks, how inadequate the provisions still are for affording him 
advice and administrative assistance, what the public expects of him and how the 
constitutional arrangem=nts for control over him operate in practice. Let no one write 
this book off as unimportant because of its brevity. It is one of the most intimate and 
human accounts ever published to show the overwhelming difficulties of the presi- 
dential office, and the great disparity in this age of giant government between the 
unavoidable duties and the public expectations of the presidency on the one hand, 
and the limited perscnz! resources and staff aids of the President on the other. There 
is insight and wisdom on every page. One could only wish that the author had put even 
more of his personal observations on the Presidents he knew into these pages. 
WiLLiam ANDERSON, University of Minnesota 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Edited by Raymond Den- 
nett and Robert K. Turner. Volume IX, JANUARY 1-DECEMBER 31, 1947. (Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press for World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1949, pp. xxxii, 
759, $6.00.) Volume IX of Documents on American Foreign Relations completes the 
transition begun in Volume VIN (American Historical Review, LIV, 540) from a 
July 1-June 30 coverage to one corresponding to the calendar year. The main divisions 
of the 1947 volume differ little fram those in Volume VIII. “The Termination of the 
War” disappears. “American Policy toward Former Enemy States” gives place to “Oc- 
cupation Policy.” There is a new chapter captioned “Economic Reconstruction and 
Development.” The cnfy other innovation in the major headings is in that of chapter 
xvi, where “Africa” is added to the “Europe and Western Asia” of Volume VII. A 
brief item on the Union of South Africa justifies the change. As might be expected, 
documents on the Marshall Plan and the occupation of Germany fill many pages. 
Other items, picked mere or less at random from the comprehensive store here col- 
lected, relate to unification of the armed services; the establishment of the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly of the U. N.; the Trusteeship Agreement for the 
former Japanese Mardated Islands; the establishment of the South Pacific Commis- 
sion; the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed at Buenos Aires; the 
Military Assistance Agreement with the Philippines; the initiation of the Greek- 
Turkish Aid Program; zhe U. N. recommendation for the partition of Palestine. This 
brief list gives some idez of the variety of the material packed into over seven hundred 
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closely printed pages. The selection of documents for inclusion has been handled with 
skill, and the editing, as in earlier volumes, has been competently performed. Mis- 
takes appear to be extremely few. One error is the listing of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development under the heading “Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural” in a list of international organizations in which the United States partici- 
pates. An analytical table of contents and a good index contribute to the usefulness of 
the volume. Junius W. Prarr, University of Buffalo 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


A RHODE ISLAND CHAPLAIN IN THE REVOLUTION: LETTERS OF EBE- 
NEZER DAVID TO NICHOLAS BROWN, 1775-1778. Edited by Jeannette D. Black 
and William Greene Roelker. (Providence, Rhode Island Society of the Cincinnati; 
Associates of the John Carter Brown Library, 1949, pp. xxxi, 82, $5.00.) The young 
man who wrote the letters here published was graduated from Rhode Island College 
(now Brown University) in 1772. While at the college he had become acquainted with 
Nicholas Brown, prominent merchant of Providence, who, along with his brothers, had 
been largely instrumental in bringing the college to the town. The letters attest to the 
hospitality and kindness which the older man had shown to the young student, and 
they indicate the strong friendship which had developed between them in spite of 
the disparity in their ages. The Army Return for January 1, 1776, listed Ebenezer David 
as chaplain of two regiments of the recently organized Continental Army, then en- 
gaged in the siege of Boston. Later he ministered to the spiritual needs of the troops 
at New York and Brooklyn, at Ticonderoga, in the Hudson River highlands, at the 
defense of the Delaware River forts, and at Valley Forge. Meanwhile, however, he 
found time “to study anatomy when not engaged” in other ways. After supplementing 
this home study by a brief apprenticeship with a Providence physician while on leave 
from the trogps, he transferred to the medical service of the army early in 1778. As- 
signed to a hospital at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, he died within two months of “a 
tedious putrid Fever,” a term then used to describe typhus. All but two of the twenty 
letters were written at the front and are descriptive of military operations, Although 
they will necessitate no modification of established views of the war, they provide fresh 
and interesting corroborative evidence for accounts, official and unofficial, previously 
known. With great skill, and from very fragmentary records, Miss Black has recon- 
structed the prewar career of young David; and she “has,” as Lawrence Wroth says 
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in the preface, “filled in the gaps between the letters with connective material at once 
concise and illuminating.” This handsome little volume is a distinct and welcome con- 
tribution to the story of Rhode Island in the War for Independence. 

James B. Hences, Brown University 


THE STORY OF BAR HARBOR: AN INFORMAL HISTORY RECORDING ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A COMMUNITY. By Richard 
Walden Hale, Jr. (New York, Ives Washburn, 1949, pp. 259, $3.00.) We have here a 
real biography of a town. Unlike many town histories it is not a mere collection of 
undigested documents, long genealogies toadying to certain families, or a mass of 
traditions of more then unreliable historical value. Mr. Hale, in fascinating and lucid 
narrative, tells a straightforward story of how a Maine seacoast town which started 
as a fishing and lumbering community became, through the co-operation of its citizens 
in developing its natural resources, one of the social capitals of the world, so important 
that when fire threatened its destruction the story made the front page of the Paris 
dailies and natives of New Guinea sent contributions to aid in its rehabilitation. Bar 
Harbor was fortunate in finding a trained historian, Richard Walden Hale, jr., to 
tell its story. His careful scholarship is evident in the immense amount of research 
necessary to unravel the contradictions of ancient narratives and tell a plain story of 
the early voyages. It was even more difficult to trace the unsuccessful attempts of the 
early Englishmen and Frenchmen to establish a “forest feudalism” on the island. But, 
where Sieur de la Mothe Cadillac and Sir Francis Bernard failed, the plain people of 
the Maine cost—the Higginses, Salisburys, Hamors, and others—founded permanent 
homes, and it is with them that the real history of the town begins. It was they and 
their sons and daughters who through common discussion and co-operation by means 
of that “microcosm of American democracy,” the town meeting, developed their home 
town and achieved for it a national reputation. While shipbuilding and lumbering were 
the chief support of the people, Thomas Cole and other leaders in American art dis- 
covered the beauties of the island, lived among them, and spread widely their en- 
thusiastic appreciation of them. People began to think of Bar Harbor as a good place 
to go. Its growth was rapid and steady. First came the summer boarder, then cottagers, 
then the great hotels and summer colonies where men and women whose names were 
known internationally enjoyed every luxury. The years from 1866 to 1887 saw the 
town transformed from a field to a first-class resort and its name become a “by-word 
for wealth at ease.” Despite such obstacles as the great fire of 1947, vividly described 
by Mr. Hale, Bar Harbor is still Bar Harbor. Not only has the author told its story 
with accuracy and zest but he has gone beyond it to give us a valuable economic study 
of the development of the Maine coast as a vacationland. 

WiLLiam Houtcuinson Rowe, Yarmouth, Maine 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF HARTFORD'S COURANT: FROM COLONIAL 
TIMES THROUGH THE CIVIL WAR. By J. Eugene Smith. (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1949, pp. 342, $5.00.) In these days when all literature must be 
written for the common mind if it is not to be classed as “fascist,” it is heartening to 
encounter a work that is quite plainly intended for the scholar. One Hundred Years of 
Hartford’s Courant (the first hundred), by J. Eugene Smith, is an invaluable vade 
mecum for the student. Guided by Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard University, Dr. 
Smith has worked out this introduction to one of New England’s chief historical 
sources, America’s oldest continuous newspaper. Primarily it gives the story of the 
journal itself in terms of its editors from Thomas Green, the founder, through Thomas 
M. Day, its Civil War proprietor. The journal’s story is not, however, the major in- 
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terest. Mr. Smith essays a social history of the entire century to furnish an outline of 
its major records—local, state, national, and international—and he illuminates the 
story with ample source excerpts from the paper’s files. It is an extremely interesting 
and a highly informative account, one that throws much light upon the value of edi- 
torial influence in the formation of public opinion. The editors of the Courant were 
men of strong convictions, but they were competing with cther creators of the public 
will fully as strong-minded and provided with equally strategic forums from which 
to disseminate their beliefs, notably the entrenched clergy and the vigorously emergent 
industrialists and capitalists. Dr. Smith finds the Courant a fairly successful champion 
of causes though he chronicles nearly as many editorial defeats as successes. It is un- 
fortunate that the book carries such an inadequate index, only eleven pages, while its 
bibliography claims but two. For scholars these are serious defects, Finally, Mr. Smith 
pays relatively little attention to foreign news in which the Couranz is notably rich. 
Epwarp F. Humpurey, Trinity College 


NIAGARA COUNTRY. By Lloyd Graham. [American Folkways.] (New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1949, pp. xiii, 321, $3.50.) This new addition to the “American Folk- 
ways” series, edited by Erskine Caldwell, presents much of the lore of one of America’s 
most romantic regions in easily readable form. While the historian will still turn to 
the volumes written or edited for the Buffalo Historical Society by Frank H. Severance, 
particularly his own two-volume Am Old Frontier of France, for an authoritative ac- 
count of the early history of this region, the general reader will find Lloyd Graham's 
Niagara Country convenient and informative. Even the historian will discover much 
here that is not easily accessible elsewhere, especially in chapter v1, where some of the 
more recent lore of the river and the falls—that of the honeymooners, the rope-walkers, 
the barrel-riders and rum-runners—is assembled. Although Mr. Graham depicts the 
Niagara country as surcharged with conflict and excitement, he fails to suggest the 
bitterly conflicting interpretations which have grown up around many of the dra- 
matic incidents he records. Moreover the absence of bibliographical notes and the 
presence of occasional errors of fact justify the scholar’s impulse to relax and enjoy 
the amusement to be derived from a fairly rich compilation of good yarns. 

Braxe McKetvey, Rochester, New York 


EMPIRE OIL: THE STORY OF OIL IN NEW YORK STATE. By John P. Herrick. 
(New York, Dodd, Mead, 1949, pp. xx, 474, $5.00.) This book is about Empire Oil 
in the Empire State of New York. It is difficult to conceive of New York as being an 
oil-producing state, and, indeed, it is not if we compare it with Texas, California, and 
other oil-producing states of our Greater Southwest. Up to the present time New York 
«has produced but a little more than 170,000,000 barrels of crude oil while the Texas 
output has been 11,242,000,000 barrels and that of California 7,600,000,000 barrels (up 
to 1947). The Greater Seminole area of Oklahoma, only one of this state’s important 
oil-producing regions, since 1926 has produced more then ten times as much oil as 
the total New York output. New York’s oil sands are in the upper division of the 
Devonian zone, and center primarily in Cattaraugus and Allegany counties, where 
shallow wells, near the surface, are drilled in the formation’s up-dip. Deeper wells are 
farther south, near the Pennsylvania border, where higher elevations and the oil forma- 
tion’s southerly dip combine to make deeper drilling necessary. The oil sands are 
generally lenticular and vary from ten to seventy feet in thickness. John P. Herrick’s 
Empire Oil is a popular narrative of early oil and gas discoveries, production, and re- 
fining in New York. The author, in chapter 1, assumes the embitious task of tracing 
oil history “Fram Antiquity to Allegany.” Then he serves his readers a miscellany of 
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subjects—oil pools of Catzaraugus and Allegany counties and minor oil-producing 
counties; early prospeczing; nitroglycerin in the oil industry; pipe lines; tankage; re- 
fineries; secondary recovery; natural gas operations; oil field personalities; numerous 
minor subjects under the title “Highlights and Sidelights”; and a final chapter on 
geology. Empire Oil suffers from a lack of integration and from poor perspective. For 
example, 35 of its 455 zages are devoted to “Nitroglycerin in the Oil Industry,” while 
the reader will look in vain for oil’s cumulative impact on the Empire State. Such 
important themes as geophysical prospecting, scientific drilling, modera refining, and 
transportation are givez: little or no consideration. The kook's endpaper map, twenty- 
three illustrations, and index add to its usefulness; and its attractive jacket and cover 
designs and clear type-face reveal the good work of its publisher. 
Cart Coxe Risrer, University of Oklahoma 


ARTICLES 


Wikram N. Fenton and Ernest Sranzey Doc. An Elm Bark Canoe in the Peabody Museum 
of Salem. Am. Neptune, “uly, 1949. 

Davin S. EDELSTEIN. joel Mursell: Printer and Bibliographer. Papers Bibliog. Soc. of Am., 4th 
quar., 1949. 

Byron Farrcuiitp. A Sea ol Troubles: The Voyage of Bonetta, 1718. Am, Neptune, Apr., 1949. 

Ernest STANLEY Dopce. The Last Days of Coasting on Union River Bay [1920-30]. Ibid., July, 
1949. 

Jonn W. Kine. Dr. John Zomeroy and the College of Medicine of the University of Vermont. 
Jour. Hist, Medicine and Allied Sci., Autumn, 1949. 

Id. Medical Education in Vermont. Vermont Quar., Oct., 1949. 

Epwin C. Rozwenc. Agriculture and Politics in the Vermont Tradition. 7did. 

Murray G. Lawson. The Soston Merchant Fleet of 1753. Am. Neptune, July, 1949. 

Hyatmar Ruro Horano. The Newport Tower: Norse or English? Am. Scandinavian Rev., 
Autumn, 1949. 

Hitman Mercatr Bisnor. Why Rhode Island Opposed the Federal Constitution. Rhode Island 
Hist., Apr., July, Oct., 1949. 

Tuomas DunBaBin. First Rhode Islander in Tasmania [1804]. Ibid., July, 1949. 

Horace G, BeLcHER. Mr. Tambo and Mr. Bones: Rhode Island in Negro Minstrelsy. Ibid., Oct., 
1949. 

L. H. BUTTERFIELD. Judge William Cooper (1754-1809). New York Hist., Oct., 1949. 

Mary Moore, Advertising Cards of the 80's in Upstate New York. Ibid. 

Braxe McKetvey. Rockeszor and the Erie Canal. Rochester Hist., July, 1949. 

Id, Rochester at the Turr of the Century. Ibid., Jan., 1950. 

FREDERIC F. Van pe Warrer, Glimpses of Champlain History. Am. Heritage, Sept., 1949. 

Ricuarp C, Haskerr. William Paterson, Attorney General of New Jersey. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan., 1950. 

Hersert Boyce Sarcuer. Music of the Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec., 1949. 

WyrnpuaM Mixes. Notes on Some Early Chemistry Books Published in Pennsylvania. Isis., Nov., 
1949. 

NichoLas B. Wainwricnt. The Mystery of Pennsylvania’s Royal Charter. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Oct., 1949. 

WiLLiam L, Fisk, 7R. The Dizzy of John Cuthbertson, Missionary to the Covenanters of Colonial 
Pennsylvania [1751-91]. Ikid. 

Saran P. Stetson. The Philadelphia Sojourn of Samuel Vaughan [1732-90]. Ibid. 

Henry J. Capsury. Another Child to William and Gulielma Penn. Ikid., Jan., 1950. 

Lawrence C, Wrorm. Joshua Fisher's “Chart of Delaware Bay and River” [1756]. Ibid. 

NecLey K, Teerers. Tne Early Days of the Eastern State Penitentiary at Philadelphia. Pennsyl- 
vania Hist., Oct., 1940. 

Norman B. WiLkinsoN. Current Writirgs on Pennsylvania. Ibid. 
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Mary Aucusra Huesener. Bicentennial History of the Lititz Moravian Congregation. Trans. 
Moravian Hist. Soc., XV, Pts. 3 and 4. 

ALrreD P. James. Western Pennsylvania the Military School of George Washington. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar.June, 1949. 

Epwarp Evererr. Jeffersonian Democracy and the Tree of Liberty Pittsburgh newspaper, 1800- 
1803]. Ibid. 

C. Stanron Betrour. Charles Brewer, Mid-Nineteenth Century Philanthropist. Iid. 

Lesrer L. Hare. Dr. James Rush—Psychologist and Voice Scientist. Quar. Jour. of Speech, Dec., 
1949. 

ALFRED GEMMELL, Dale Iron Works—Dale Furnace, 1791-1822; Dale Forge, 1804-1868. Hist. 
Rev. Berks County [Pennsylvania], July, 1949. 

Davin Q. Voer. The Home Front during the Civil War. Ibid. ; 

Jonn R. Evans, The Reading Artillerists in the Mexican War. Ibid., Oct., 1949. 

ALFRED GEMMELL. On the Trail of America's First Cook Stove. Ibid. 

CarL W, Drepperp. The Franklin Stove. Am. Heritage, Winter, 1950. 

Paur H. Gwpens. Birth of the Oil Industry, Ibid. 

Tuomas D. Cope. Mason and Dixon-——English Men of Science. Delaware Notes, 22d Series, 1949. 


Documents 


Marcaretr Kinarp. John Usher's Report on the Northern Colonies, 1698. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan., 1950. 

WiLLram G. RoELKER and CLARKsON A. CoLLINs, 3d. The Patrol of Narragansett Bay (1774 
76) [cont.]. Rhode Island Hist., July, 1949. 


A Religious Revival in Reading, 1829 [Charles G. Finney]. Hist. Rev, Berks County [Pennsyl- 
vania], Oct., 1949. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


J. L. M. CURRY: SOUTHERNER, STATESMAN, AND'EDUCATOR. By Jessie Pearl 
Rice. (New York, King's Crown Press, 1949, pp. xii, 242, $3.50.) Jabez L. M. Curry 
had a varied career. Born in Georgia in the early nineteenth century, educated at the 
University of Georgia and at the Harvard Law School, he moved as a young man to 
Alabama, where he became a lawyer and planter. He served a few terms in the Ala- 
bama legislature, and when Alabama seceded and joined the Confederacy he was 
elected a member of the Confederate house of representatives. Being defeated for re- 
election he joined Stuart's cavalry and served in the Confederate army to the end of 
the war. After the war he was ordained a Baptist minister and soon was elected presi- 
dent of Howard College. In 1868 he moved to Virginia to accept a professorship in 
Richmond College, which he held until 1881 when he was selected general agent of 
the Peabody Fund. When Cleveland became President in 1885, he offered Curry the 
ministership to Spain. Curry accepted and spent the next three years in Europe. Re- 
signing and returning to Ámerica he resumed his general agency of the Peabody Fund 
and soon was given charge also of the administration of the Slater Fund. He died in 
1903. Curry's significance in history lies in his broad interests and strong personality, 
which fitted him to aid in the religious and educational developments of his times. 
He was a forceful orator and a successful administrator. Thus it was that he was 
given control of the two great educational endowments set up by Northerners to aid 
education in the South. Though he had been a secessionist and a loyal Southerner 
(and was always to remain the latter), his broad-minded sympathies led him to 
champion the education of Negroes as well as whites. Miss Rice has portrayed Curry 
well in this biography, the second one to have been written on Curry. She has en- 
riched her work with a great many personal details and has not neglected the back- 
ground of thee times, though she might have done more of the latter without un- 
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balancing her account. With a vast amount of personal papers of Curry with which 
to work, Miss Rice migat easily have expanded her book. The reader is made con- 
scious often of the effort to compress material which might well have been extended— 
a fact which leads to a choppy style now and then. As Miss Rice says, it would have 
been easier to write two volumes than one. Curry deserves at least more than this slim 
volume. Though there ere a few insignificant errors (as Richard Rowan Helper for 
Hinton Rowan Helper and Gustavus I. Orr for Gustavus J. Orr), the book is scholarly 
and well done. E. Merton CouLtEr, University of Georgia 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT MACKAY TO HIS WIFE, WRITTEN FROM PORTS 
IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND, 1795-1816. Introduction and Notes by Walter 
Charlton Hartridge. [Published under the auspices of the Georgia Society of the 
Colonial Dames of Amzrica.] (Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1949, pp. XXXI, 
325, $4.00.) This volume of 105 letters of Robert Mackay and his wife, Eliza McQueen, 
presents an interesting ficture of the business and social life of a prominent Savannah 
merchant and his family over the period from 1795 to 1816. That life, however, was 
by no means confined zo Savannah, for included are letters from St. Mary's, then a 
place of importance on the coast, Nassau, Little Ealing, Landon, Cheltenham, Charles- 
ton, Norfolk, Amelia Is.and, New York, Saratoga Springs, and Philadelphia. Also, he 
and his family lived in =ngland from 1806 to 1810. Nor, in spite of his importance in 
the business life of his community, are they chiefly concerned with that aspect of 
Mackay’s career. That & treated only incidentally. They deal chiefly with the people 
with whom he and hi: wife were associated. The letters are unusually interesting. 
Mackay possessed to a igh degree power of description in few words, which, com- 
bined with his quiet bat keen humor and sarcasm—usually gentle, however—make 
them serve to introduce to the reader many of the leading figures of Savannah who 
gave to the place the semp of culture and of charm which it has retained to a strik- 
ing degree even—to employ a description which they would certainly have endorsed— 
in these “degenerate dass.” The importance of the volume cannot be measured alone 
by the historical value of the letters themselves. Mr. Hartridge, some years ago, in his 

. Letters of Don Juan McQueen to His Wife, gave striking evidence of distinguished 
ability as an editor of historical documents, and his all too brief introduction and his 
scholarly footnotes to tais volume, in addition to performing their normal function, 
are a contribution in themselves. A foreword by Mrs. Elfrida DeRenne Barrow adds 
additional information zoncerning the Mackay family, and particularly of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Mackay Screven, & whom the volume is appropriately dedicated. 

J. G. pe Routwac HamiLTON, University of North Carolina 
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Dona L. Kemmerer. The Pre-Civil War South’s Leading Crop, Corn. Agric. Hist., Oct., 1949. 

Ricuarp C, Topp. The Produce Loans: A Means of Financing the Confederacy. North Carolina 
Hist. Rev., Jan., 1950. 

W. H. Baucun, Capital Fo-mation and Entrepreneurship in the South. Southern Ec. Jour., Oct., 
1949- 

Herman Jay Braunnut. Farm Labor Wage Rates in the South, 1909-48. Ibid. 

James J. Parsons. Recent Irdustrial Development in the Gulf South. Geog. Rev., Jan., 1950. 

ARTHUR Pierce Mipptetron. Yachting in Chesapeake Bay, 1676-1783. Am. Neptune, July, 1949. 

Id, New Light on the Evolation of the Chesapzake Clipper-Schooner. Ibid., Apr., 1949. 

Ricuarp L. Morton. The Reverend Hugh Jones: Lord Baltimore’s Mathematician, William and 
Mary Quar., Jan., 1950. 

Netson Warre ‘Ricurmyex. The Character of the Anglican Clergy of Colonia] Maryland, Mary- 
land Hist. Mag., Dec., 1¢-9. 
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Henry CHANDLEE Forman. The Transition in Maryland Architecture [1680's]. Ibid. 

TencH Francis Titcuman, An Early Victorian College, St. John's, 1830-1860. Ibid. 

JoeL Sayre. Washington. Holiday, Feb., 1950. 

Henry J. Browne. Pioneer Days at the Catholic University of America. Cath. Educ. Rev., Jan., 
1950. 

Lanpon C. BeLL. Albemarle Parish. Tyler's Quar. Hist, and Geneal. Mag., Jan., 1950. 

G. MacLaren Brypon. Random Gleanings from the Virginia Gazette. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Dec., 1949. 

Maurer Maurer. The Library of a Colonial Musician [Cuthbert Ogle], 1755. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan., 1950. 

Raymonp V., MARTIN, JR. Eminent Virginian—a Study of John Beckley. West Virginia Hist., Oct, 
1949-Jan., 1950. 

Jonn AwTHoNY Caruso. The Coal € Coke Railway Company of West Virginia. Ibid., Jan. 

WiLLiam N. CHAMBERS. As the Twig Is Bent: The Family and the North Carolina Years of 
Thomas Hart Benton, 1752-1801. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct., 1949. 

Thomas E, BLADES and Jonn W, Wike. Career of a Flag [12th Infantry, Mexican War]. Ibid. 

ADELAIDE L. Fries, One Hundred Years of Textiles in Salem [1766-1867]. Ibid., Jan., 1950. 

Lucy Leinsack WenHoLD. The Salem Boarding School between 1802 and 1822. Ibid. 

Curtis CARROLL Davis. A Letter from the Muses: The Publication and Critical Reception of 
James M. Legare's “Orta-Undis, and Other Poems” (1848). Ibid., Oct., 1949. 

Marcus W. Price. Blockade Running as a Business in South Carclina during the War between 
the States, 1861-1865. Am. Neptune, Jan., 1949. 

T. Conn Bryan, The Churches in Georgia during the Civil War. Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec., 1949. 

Epmunp Copy Burnetr. The Hog Drivers’ Play-Song and Some of Its Relatives. Agric. Hist., 
July, 1949. ; 

Thomas B. ALEXANDER. Kukluxism in Tennessee, 1865-1869. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept., 
1949. 

Jonn R. WeLsH, George F, Mellen: A Versatile Tennesseean. Ibid. 

Ernst C. Kromn, The Missouri Harmony [Hymnal, 1820]. Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., Oct., 1949. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange Collection. Ibid. 

Grorce F. Lemmer. The Agricultural Program of a Leading Farm Periodical, Colman’s Rural 
World, Agric, Hist., Oct., 1949. 

Hearn Procror. An Airline Pilot Rides the [Santa Fe] Wagon Trail. Popular Mechanics Mag., 
Jan., 1950. 

WiLLiam Dusewserry. Constitutions of Early and Modern American Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tions. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan., 1950. 

Harry Ransom. A Renaissance Gentleman in Texas: Notes on the Life and Library of Swante 
Palm, Ibid. 

Dan Fercuson. The Antecedents of Austin College. Ibid. 


* DOCUMENTS 


Letters of Francis Scott Key [1790-1833]. Maryland Hist, Mag., Dec., 1949. 

CHARLES A. Jonnson. A Baltimore Circuit Camp Meeting, October, 1806. Ibid, 

SusANNE H. Freunp and Avice B, Kern, Prince Bernhard’s Travels in the Carolinas, December, 
1825. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct., 1949. 

WinLiam Epwarp Frier, Minutes of the Vestry, St. Bartholomew’s Parish, 1822-40. South Caro- 
lina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan., 1950. 

Roserr Woopwarp BARNWELL, JR. George Harland Hartley's Claim for Losses as a Loyalist. 
Ibid. 

LoweLL Harrison, South Carolina's Educational System in 1822. Ibid, 

SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY. The Autobiography of William John Grayson jcont.]. Ibid. 

Minutes of the Executive Council, May 7 through October 14, 1777 {Part 1). Georgia Hist. Quar., 
Dec., 1949. 

Susan M. KoLLock. Letters of the Kollock and Allied Families, 1825-1884 (Part I). Ibid. 

Liza M. Hawes. Amelia M. Murray on Slavery—An Unpublished Letter [1855]. Ibid. 

Chase C. Mooney. Some Letters from Dover, Tennessee, 1814 to 1855 [cont.]e Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Sept., 1949. 
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Ana Paris KLEIN. The Misscuri Reader: The Fur Trade (Part III). Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan., 1950. 

Mrs. ROBERT S. Wirxers. Letters of a College Boy [William Jewell College, 1850-52]. Bull. 
Missouri Hist. Soc., Oct., 9949. 

Anprew Forest Muir. Diar? of a Young Man in Houston, 1838. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan., 


1950. 
M. L. Crimmiws, Freeman's Report on the Eighth Military Department [1353] [cont.]. Ibid. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


OLD CAHOKIA: A NARRATIVE AND DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
‘FIRST CENTURY OF ITS HISTORY. Edited by John Francis McDermott. [Joseph 
Desloge Fund, Publicaton No. 1.] (St. Louis, St. Louis Historical Documents Founda- 
tion, 1949, pp. 355, clot: $4.50, paper $3.00.) The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Ca-okia, Illinois, the oldest settlement on the Mississippi River, 
receives commendable recognition in this book. More than forty years ago the late 
Professor Clarence W. Alvord compiled and edited a distinguished volume embodying 
the Cahokia Records, a pioneer work in which the techniques of historical scholarship 
were for the first time -igidly applied to the records of an epoch in the history of this 
almost forgotten center of French culture in the Mississippi Valley. Numerous histori- 
cal monographs stemmed from that work. The present collection of documents, ex- 
tending from 1698 tc the middle of the nineteenth century, illumines various aspects 
of the history of Cahosia within limited periods—ecclesiastical, social, political, mili- 
tary, and legal—thus =nabling the reader to glimpse something of the life of the 
community. Professor XfcDermott’s well-documented historical introduction, in chap- 
ter one, covering fifty-cour pages, is an excellent summary of the history of Cahokia 
from its origin to its era of decline in the nineteenth century. The history of the Holy 
Family mission in Mimois is illustrated by some thirteen documents, drawn mainly 
from the archives of tze Seminary of Quebec and edited by the Reverend Joseph P. 
Donnelly, of St. Lous University. The collection in question includes the basic letters 
patent (1698) by the bishop of Quebec to the Seminary of Foreign Missions for the 
establishment of missicas among the Tamaroa Indians; and a significant document 
entitled “Explanation ef the Plan and Settlement of the Seigniory of the Mission to 
the Tamaroa, 12 April 1735.” Papers concerning the sale of a dozen Negro slaves and 
mission real estate ky che last of the seminary priests in 1763 are also reproduced. 
Twenty-four legal documents, falling within the period 1772-1821, edited by Rose 
Josephine Boylan, of tke Illinois bar, depict various aspects of community life, as well 
as the tangled skein o: land title litigation in the village. This section of the book is 
based principally on the Perry Collection and the St. Clair County archives. The com- 
plexity and extent of a businessman’s affairs, subsequent to the French period, is 
depicted in thirty-three letters (1778-79) by Charles Gratiot, contributed by Brenda R. 
Gieseker, librarian of tze Missouri Historical Society. There is a chapter on “Affairs at 
Fort Bowman, 1778-1530,” embodying twenty-seven documents drawn from the Mis- 
souri Historical Societ Library, edited by Charles Van Ravensway; these papers con- 
sist of letters, accounts. muster rolls, receipts, inventories, and similar items pertaining 
to the occupation of Cahokia by Captain Jacob Bowman. Father Donnelly also con- 
tributed a second chap=r on “Burial Records of the Holy Family Church, 1784-1794,” 
one of the very interesting sections of the book, and still another contains the corre- 
spondence of Dom Urban Guillet with the bishop of Quebec, 1809-1812. The latter 
set of documents throws much light on the unsuccessful efforts of the Trappist order 
to establish a perman=nt monastery near Cahokia. In the last chapter of the book 
Irving Dilliard, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, reproduces from the Illinois Supreme 
Court Reports the rezozds of two Cahokia law cases, one in 1845 and the other in 1861; 
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the subject matter of both cases, however, belongs to the previous century. Many of 
the papers presented are English translations from the original French. The volume is 
satisfactorily indexed. More meticulous proofreading, however, would have obviated 
a number of typographical errors. Crarence E. Carter. Chevy Chase, Maryland 


THE STORY OF ILLINOIS. By Theodore Calvin Pease. [Fiztieth Anniversary Publica- 
tion of the Illinois State Historical Society.] (Rev. ed.; Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1949, pp. xviii, 284, $5.00.) Theodore Calvin Pease's last task before his untimely 
death was a revision of his long-standard The Story of Ilinois (Chicago, 1924). A line- 
by-line comparison of the two editions indicates that necessary changes were kept to 
a minimum. While occasionally inserting the findings of later scholarship or improv- 
ing wording, Professor Pease retained the same organization, the same chapters, and 
even the same space allotment. In the 1924 edition a final chapter on “The Illinois 
of the Present” dealt with the then current scene; in the r949 edition the same title 
is used to embrace developments from 1918 to 1948. Thus the book still leans heavily 
on the interpretations of Clarence W. Alvord embodied in the Centennial History of 
Illinois, on which the first edition was frankly based. While the resulting book will 
be of wide use to those unable to obtain a copy of the earlier edition, a fresher inter- 
pretation in the light of historical concepts popularized during the past quarter cen- 
tury would have been even more useful. A number of excellent illustrations have 
been added, but the one map is less helpful than the two ir the earlier edition. 

Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON, Northwestern University 


THE EARTH BROUGHT FORTH: A HISTORY OF MINNESOTA AGRICUL- 
TURE TO 1885. By Merrill E. Jarchow. [Minnesota Centennial Publications, Num- 
ber IV.] (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1949, pp. xvi, 314, $3.00.) This aptly 
titled book by Merrill E. Jarchow, accompanied by an interpretive “Appreciation” by 
J. O. Christianson and a discriminating, eloquent forewor by Theodore C. Blegen, 
is an outstanding contribution to our knowledge of the evolution of agriculture in 
Minnesota. Not a definitive work, it nevertheless is an excellent treatise of which 
the author and others may well be proud. Imagination, intelligence, artistic taste, and 
industry have been applied in the production of this well-written, attractive volume. 
The scope is wide. Among the topics discussed are geology. topography, soil and cli- 
mate, settlement, free land and railroads, mechanization, wheat, and livestock. There 
are also sections on dairying, crazes and normal agriculture, and societies and fairs. 
Two of the best divisions, which are fascinating reading, are “The Farmer’s Home” 
and “Rural Social Life.” One misses separate chapters on agriculture among the In- 
dians, lumbering, milling, meatpacking, and the agricultural press, topics only briefly 
discussed or not at all, inclusion of which would have made the narrative more well 
rounded. Likewise a critical bibliography on the whole subject would have been most 
welcome. In general sources used have been those physically available in Minnesota. 
Within this area, research upon the topics treated has been comprehensive. Unfor- 
tunately there are numerous important documents pertaining to agriculture in 
Minnesota which are located outside the state. There is no indication that these have 
been consulted. If they had been, the narrative would have been enriched. Included 
in records which should have been examined are agricultural periodicals published in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and other states. Also the manuscript, printed, and illus- 
trative files of the Library of Congress, United States Depertment of Agriculture li- 
brary, McCormick Historical Association, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and 
like depositories offer much significant material. Favorable comment might be made 
upon the extensive and effective use of statistics in the text, with reservation upon the 
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employment of price figures, unless realistically adjusted to the purchasing power of 
the dollar, expense of production ard marketing, cost of living and other factors. The 
average reader will appreve and the scholar deprecate placing the footnotes at the end 
of the volume. Of minoz importance but requiring eventual correction is carelessness 
in citation of footnotes which refer to McCormick Company records. It is to be hoped 
that in subsequent editicns Dr, Jarchow will amplify his narrative and will continue 
its coverage to the present day. This reviewer is pleased that The Earth Brought Forth 
has been written and published. It is a welcome addition to the literature of agricul- 
tural history. Hersert A. Kerrar, McCormick Historical Association 


HISTORY OF THE WHITE PINE INDUSTRY IN MINNESOTA. By Agnes M. 


Larson, Professor of History and Chairman of the Department of History, St. Olaf 
College. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1949, pp. XV, 432, $7.50.) 
“This study,” writes Mis Larson in her preface, “was undertaken with the utilitarian 
purpose of providing a doctoral thesis; but early in my research I saw that here was 
an opportunity to break new ground in the study of the history of a region.” Assistance 
toward research was granted by the American Association of University Women, the 
Social Science Research Council, and by the award of a University of Minnesota fel- 
lowship in regional writing. The confidence of these agencies was well placed. It is 
Miss Larson’s purpose tc give perspective to the white pine in Minnesota’s domination, 
successively, by fur, lurber, and wheat. In 1839 the first commercial mill cut timber 
in Minnesota and by the early 1930’s the saws of the last major mills had been stilled. 
The interval of nearly a century saw the production of 67,500,000,000 feet of lumber. 
In the process came stimulation from local sales, from consumers down the Mississippi 
and on the prairies, and from markets westward by rail and eastward over the Great 
Lakes. Finally, dwindling Minnesota supplies and competition from South and West 
led to the industry’s decline. Each of these phases receives full treatment. There is 
great detail on the development of mills and mill towns, and the transportation of 
lumber and logs by water and railroad. Chronological divisions, roughly at 1870, 1890, 
and 1900, correspond to the expansion into newly exploited areas from south to north 
and to the development of new markets, local and distant. Technical changes in mill 
and woods equipment are recorded clearly and in laymen’s terms. Several chapters are 
devoted wholly or partly to the manner of life of those engaged in logging, river driv- 
ing, and milling—the resulting portrait is accurately picturesque but devoid of the 
romantic bawdiness usuzlly associated with loggers and rivermen. The wide and care- 
ful use of the interview in research, of which there is ample evidence in the book, is 
nowhere more effectively shown than in these chapters. Of particular value, and 
especially clear and cohesive, are the chapters dealing with the operation of national 
and state laws in the acquisition of timber lands and stumpage in the Minnesota area. 
The author searched the voluminous but little-used General Land Office records, avail- 
able earlier in the Depar-ment of Interior and now deposited in the National Archives. 
Here she describes conc2ntration cf ownership in timber lands, as elsewhere she de- 
scribes concentration of ownership and operation in milling and distributing firms. In 
treating the Morris bill, Miss Larson would find elaboration in Gifford Pinchot’s 
Breaking New Ground, a personal rather than a scholarly narrative which may have 
been unavailable prior to her press date. Miss Larson has made a genuine contribution 
not only to regional and state histcry but also to business and conservation history. In 
depth of research and objectivity she has provided something of a model for those 
studying the lumber industry of other regions. The index is adequate, and while one 
wishes that the publishers had included a bibliography, the, annotation is complete. 
EDMOND S. MEANY, JR., Mount Hermon School 
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WITH VARIOUS VOICES: RECORDINGS OF NORTH STAR LIFE. Edited by 
Theodore C. Blegen and Philip D. Jordan. (St. Paul, Webb, 1949, pp. xxiv, 380, $5.00.) 
The overwhelming size of regional collections and the problem of locating rare pub- 
lications or unpublished documents makes the publication of an anthology a real 
service for those who wish a rapid survey. The editors of this volume chose fifty- 
four items, which they grouped into eleven sections, to portray Minnesota’s history 
from early exploration to 1900. Nearly half of the selections are hitherto unpublished 
or appeared originally in relatively obscure sources. Those from accounts of several 
exploring expeditions give an introduction, though brief, to primeval Minnesota. The 
accounts depicting conflicts of Indians and frontiersmen and pioneer everyday life 
are more personal and vivid. Editorial comment is supplied at the beginning of each 
section, but some readers may wish that more specific and detailed explanations had 
accompanied some of the selections to provide a greater sense of continuity and to in- 
dicate significance. One turns rapidly from Greenbacks to jail reform to trade unions 
to government, which the editors recognize as “Four Significant Problems,” but no 
word is given of later developments resulting from the document one reads or of its 
significance in the whole history of reform. The frank descriptions of a lumber camp, 
a wheat farm, life of a school marm, disasters, and religious life written by partici- 
pants are the real gems of the book. They provide realistic pictures of the Minnesota of 
‘their day, and several of them are remarkably delightful reading. Other selections are 
dull and were apparently selected because the topics they represent were too important 
to skip, even if poorly described. The task of the anthologist is never easy, and the ob- 
jective here of portraying the state’s history in the original words of contemporary 
narrators makes the task doubly difficult. Considering their problems the editors have 
done well to produce so valuable an aid to students of Minnesota history. 

Evavene Burris Swanson, Ithaca, New York 


FRONTIER JUSTICE. By Wayne Gard. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1949, 
pp. xi, 324, $3.75.) Wayne Gard has given us a chronicle of “frontier justice” 
which his purpose is to show the gradual evolution from individually atinira 
vengeance by tomahawk and scalping knife to the emergence of law enforcement by 
regularly constituted courts. The transition was slow and painful, often accompanied 
by the most unbelievable crimes of retaliation. The wars between so-called “Regula- 
tors” and “Moderators” in the republic of Texas; frontier vendettas that continued 
for years; the bitter conflicts between the sheepmen and the cattlemen; the fence wars 
on the cattle range between rival stockmen and between hated nesters and the cattle 
barons are presented in sufficient detail. The extent to which cattlemen were willing to 
take the law into their own hands is well illustrated in the famous Johnson County 

_ war in which the powerful cattle organization of Wyoming conducted an armed in- 
vasion into Johnson County. By lead, dynamite, strychnine, and even kerosene for set- 
ting fires, the invaders sought to oust the little fellows who were usually labeled 
rustlers. Such methods actually boomeranged against the perpetrators and won sym- 
pathy for their intended victims. The emergence of rough-and-ready justice is seen 
in the activities of the innumerable vigilance committees in the mining camps of 
California and the Rocky Mountain region, and on the middlewestern prairies. The 
need and worth of the vigilance committees is shown by the fact that at times frontier 
sheriffs were themselves leaders of outlaw gangs, as in the case of the notorious Henry 
Plummer of Montana. All of this finally led to the triumph of the law, brought about 
through organizations such as the Texas Rangers, and such marshals and sheriffs as 
Tom Smith, Wyatt Earp, and Pat Garrett, who liquidated Billy the Kid. Then came 
justices of the peace who administered law as they understood it, “sagebrush justice” 
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but with a strong elemert of justice such as was administered by Roy Dean west of 
the Pecos. All these crude and informal procedures were a part of the gradual transi- 
tion culminating in the Slack-robed justice who was guided by his law books. Mr. 
Gard has packed a great deal of research into his study; he has gathered details from 
many both contemporary and secondary sources. His narrative, like any chronicle, in- 
troduces a bewildering procession of characters, but the theme is clear and the ma- 
terial is there for the student and rezder whose interest lies in this field. An extensive 
bibliography will assist anyone bent on further research. 
W. M. Geweur, University of Maryland 


CRAZY HORSE, THE INVINCIBLE OGALALLA SIOUX CHIEF: THE “INSIDE 
STORIES,” BY ACTUAL, OBSERVERS, OF A MOST TREACHEROUS DEED 
AGAINST A GREAT INDIAN LEADER. Edited by E. 4. Brininstool. (Los An- 
geles, Wetzel, 1949, pp. 87.) One of the most necessary things for a nation to do is to 
honor adequately the memory of the people it has wronged. Among the greatest men 
who have suffered unjustly at the hands of the United States is Crazy Horse, a chief 
of the Sioux nation. Tke present volume is devoted to redressing the wrongs that this 
great Indian endured. Az a warrior and a general Crazy Horse is perhaps unsur- 
passed among Indians. Though a young man when he died, he had defeated Colonel 
Reynolds at the Powder River, and General Crook at the Rosebud, and had broken 
Custer’s line at the battle of the Little Big Horn. Though undefeated in war and con- 
temptuous of the white man and his ways, Crazy Horse, who loved freedom above 
all other things, at last consented, for the sake of his suffering people, to live at an 
Indian agency. This was his undoing. Accidentally or intentionally a false report that 
he was planning to attack the whites was made to the United States military authori- 
ties, Generals Crook and Sheridan. An order was sent to Fort Robinson, Nebraska, 
near the Red Cloud Agency, where Crazy Horse was living, to arrest the chief and 
send him a prisoner to the Dry Tortugas, Florida. Unfortunately, treachery was used 
to lure the great Indian to his doom. When he realized that he was being arrested, 
Crazy Horse tried to figat his way out and was bayoneted by a sentry. The author 
calls his death “dasterdly murder” and quotes the accounts of the crime written out 
in detail by several of the leading witnesses. 

Joun Perry Prircmerr, Queens College, New York 


ELDORADO, OR ADVENTURES IN THE PATH OF EMPIRE. By Bayard Taylor. 
Introduction by Robert Glass Cleland. [Western Americana.] (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949, pp. xxvii, 275, $5.00.) A new edition of this book was a most appro- 
priate way tó commemcrate California’s century under the Stars and Stripes. The 
editor’s introduction, devoted chiefly to the salient facts of the author's life, shows, 
that the young corresponéent of the New York Tribune, wise beyond his twenty-four 
years, was equipped both by temperament and by previous experience to report on 
life in the bay area and the gold fields. The young wanderer left New York by boat 
for Chagres in June, 184g. Crossing of the Isthmus of Panama he regarded as a little 
rough but not unduly hazardous. It was on the Oregon from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco that he encountered that ruderess which was conspicuous, but not universal, in 
the land of quick riches. Four visits to San Francisco during his four months’ stay in 
California enabled him tc witness its evolution from a town of tents and shacks to a 
stable metropolitan community. On the jacket of this edition, the book is called “A 
sophisticated newspaperman's report of the raw violence and excitement of California 
in 1849.” This scarcely does justice to Taylor’s fine perception of a sense of funda- 
mental decency, appreciation of human dignity, and deep-seated resp&ct for law in 
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the society of the gold fields which he visited in the Mokelumne River and volcano 
areas. In the camps and as a witness at the Monterey Ccnvention, he gained insight 
into the workings of “grass roots” democracy. California’s dry season did not deceive 
him as to the state’s true agricultural potential. He was favorably impressed with Fre- 
mont, Graham, Vallejo, General Riley, and Sutter. Althcugh Cleland regarded Tay- 
lor’s crossing of Mexico on his homeward journey as a “rash undertaking,” the latter 
-did not so consider it. Nowhere was the young traveler’s insight more in evidence 
than his account of the Mexicans, whom he portrayed as a poorly educated but not 
necessarily a backward people. The “Report of Hon. T. Butler King” to the authori- 
ties in Washington which Taylor had appended contributed a few additional facts 
but not necessarily greater understanding about California. Even the sketchiest of maps 
would have added much to the usefulness of the book. Its format is beautiful. 
Herman J. Deurscu, State College of Washington 


THE ROYAL HIGHWAY (EL CAMINO REAL). By Edwin Corle. (Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1949, pp. 351, $4.00.) With the publication of The Royal Highway Mr. 
Corle rounds out an even dozen books, with novels in the majority. The present book 
is better calculated to entertain than to instruct the serious student. In the sizable 
bibliography are missing such important names as Hittell, Blackmar, Kroeber, and 
Nevins. The useful index does not contain “secularizaticn,” although much is said 
about missions; “tourism” is likewise missing. The author makes the coastal route “the 
core of the history of California”—quite a freight for El Camino Real to carry! Wide 
varieties of subjects are forced into the pattern that can scarcely be expected to bear 
the strain. Sir Francis Drake (1579) comes in for an entire chapter; Butterfield’s over- 
land mail service and Manila Galleons are a far cry from the Royal Highway. There 
are references to Sacramento, Salt Lake City, Sitka, and Aimee McPherson! One ques- 
tions whether the main thesis provides an adequate framework for a story history of 
California. Changing the figure, the Royal Highway seems to be a very thin thread 
on which to hang the history of the Golden State. Several inaccuracies and careless 
statements are noted, such as reference to the St. Francis Hotel in Los Angeles (p. 349), 
“John J. Warner” for Jonathan Trumbull (“Juan José”) Warner (p. 200), “Com- 
mander” for Commodore Jones (p. 195), including Soncma on El Camino Real in 
1821 (map opposite p. 82)—the mission was not founded until 1823 (p. 84). A more 
serious point is that the book appears to have been written more for the movie fan than 
for the student. The author himself says his subject enables him “to tell in popular 
guise a great deal of California history.” But if he wished to take liberties with his 
facts he might have written another novel. His style is journalistic, with frequent 
little “cracks”; his spirit of levity appears, at times, even when dealing with sacred 
subjects. This glibness, even flippancy, shows to poor advantage when he seems to try 
to outdo more serious critics in characterizing prominent leaders in California history. 
One cannot refrain from asking, who is Mr. Corle, and just what has he done, that he 
can hurl such epithets as “blundering idiot,” “emotional fool” at Frémont, whom 
Nevins calls “The West’s Greatest Adventurer”? or that ke should lump the men of 
the Bear Flag party together as “unofficial hoodlums”? or refer to the battle of San 
Pascual as a “fiasco”? Even in telling the story of California “in popular guise,” the 
author might have exhibited a more sympathetic understanding and refrained from 
expressions of undeserved disrespect; he would thus have enhanced the value of his 
book without detracting from its interest. 

RockweLL D. Hunt, College of the Pacific 
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Latin-American History 


James S. Cunningham? 


LATIN AMERICA: A SELECTIVE GUIDE TO PUBLICATIONS IN ENGLISH. 
By R. A. Humphreys. (London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1949, pp. viii, 63, $1.5c.) Despite the acknowledged limitations of a bibliography re- 
stricted to works in English on Latin America this “selective guide to some nine hun- 
dred books and publications” is going to be most useful for teacher and general stu- 
dent alike. It contains, often with evaluation, the best known guide material, general 
works, monographs, and periodicals. An effort has been made to include the most 
valuable of recently puolished items. The standard subject organization is followed: 
geography and native peoples, colonial period, emancipation, national period (institu- 
tional and by individual states}, and international relations. There is a nice balance 
between political, econcmic, social, and cultural interests. There is, also, an appendix 
containing a list of Foreign Policy Association Reports relating to Latin America. 

J.S.C. 


SOUTH AMERICA REDISCOVERED. By Tom B. Jones. (Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1949, pp. ix, 285, $4.00.) This is a volume which reproduces the im- 
pressions, observations, and prejudices left to us in a variety of published travel accounts 
by visitors to southern South America in the nineteenth century, accounts which, for 
good or for evil, have been leaned upon heavily for later, serious studies. The material 
used by Professor Jones is limited, primarily, to that produced by Britishers and North 
Americans and is concerned with two general periods of the century associated with 
more favorable conditizns in South America and with popular home interest and de- 
mand: 1815-30 and 1350-70. The subject matter of the accounts selected is widely 
scattered, from Amazo- spiders and the fashions of Peruvian women to the opening of 
the pampa or copper mining in Chile. There is enough to appeal to any taste or inter- 
est. The student of the period will find the bibliography particularly convenient and 
useful. One word of ceution to the general reader, acknowledged by the author, how- 
ever: the impressions aad observations of often-times provincial and homesick travelers 
represent, frequently, reither objectivity nor the whole story. J.S.C. 


THE HORSES OF TH= CONQUEST. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Edited by 
Robert Moorman DenZzardt. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1949, pp. xvii, 
145, $5.00.) This editian of a remarkable book, brought out by an admirer of horses, 
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himself author of The Horse of the Americas, is in fact the third, First published in Lon- 
don in 1930, it was translated into Spanish and printed in Buenos Aires in 1946, The edi- 
tion now offered is beautifully printed and superbly illustrated. No pains have been 
spared by the printer or the artist to create an attractive book. Cunninghame Graham in 
his inimitable manner makes this noble beast a living character in the great epic of the 
Spanish conquest of America, a companion and partner in the tragic drama of that 
heroic age. The author, a delirious lover of horse flesh, could not but be impressed by 
the significant manner in which this faithful and spirited animal, now almost dis- 
carded by our mechanized age, contributed to the subjugation of the native races. The 
intimate relationship that existed between the rider and his mount, the tender, al- 
most human understanding between man and beast engendered by the sharing of 
mutual danger, privations, and triumphs, is touchingly portrayed. The reader is car- 
ried away by the impassioned and vivid narrative and is not surprised to find Mor- 
cillo, the black charger of the intrepid Cortes, made into a deity by the amazed natives, 
or to see hardened fighters tenderly bury a horse that his remains may not be dese- 
crated by the Indians. In spite of notes and bibliography, hcwever, the book remains 
a literary rather than a historical presentation of a fascinating subject by a writer of 
distinction. There is nothing new for the student of Spanish American history in the 
statement that next to God it was the horse who contributed most to the success of 
the conquistador. The complete story of the role played by the horse is left unfinished. 
Probably the author had no intention of exhausting the subject. Those who wish to 
pursue the study further will find much pertinent information not used by the author 
in the other accounts of the numerous entradas that carried the Spaniards to every 
nook and corner of two continents. The reports of the presidio commanders in north- 
ern New Spain from Altar to Texas, for instance, and the detailed informes of men 
like Rubí and Croix are filled with interesting data that await analysis. Cunninghame 
Graham divided his book on horses into three parts. The first concerns the conquest 
of Mexico, based largely on the letters of Cortes and La Verdadera Historia of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo; the second deals with the conquest of Florida as related by Garcilaso 
de la Vega; and the third consists of generalizations on the progeny of the first horses 
and their characteristics today. The Spanish phrases used in the editor's foreword 
have been misprinted: “comprende” for “comprendo,” “suyo” for “suya,” and “vama- 
nos” for “vamonos.” On page 72 the date 1562 is meant, not 1532. 
Carros E. CastaNepa, University of Texas 


FREDERICK CATHERWOOD, ARCHt. By Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. Introduc- 
tion by Aldous Huxley. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1950, pp. xix, 177, 
$5.00.) This is an authoritative and readable life of a man whose name has been 
familiar for over a century to archaeologists and students of architecture, but of 
whose career almost nothing has hitherto been known. London-born in 1799, Cather- 
wood, after an apprenticeship to an architect, studied art, traveled in Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, the Holy Land. Of the hundreds of drawings he made between 1821 and 
1835, unfortunately few survive. He briefly practiced architecture in New York, built 
there and operated with great success “Catherwood’s Panorama,” but left it in other 
hands to join John L. Stephens on his explorations of ruined Maya cities in Central 
America and Yucatan. Catherwood’s drawings, graphically illustrating Stephens’ de- 
lightful text, did much to give the resultant accounts of these journeys immediate 
and long-continued popularity. Made with dogged perseverance under the greatest 
hardships of tropical climate, insect pests, and repeated attacks of malaria, they are 
both beautiful and meticulously accurate. Stephens’ books and Catherwood’s subse- 
quently issued album, Views of Ancient Monuments first made generally known the 
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archaeological riches of the New World. Shortly after Catherwood’s return to New 
York, he was ruined by the destruction of his panorama by fire, one of the most 
crushing of his many misfortunes. Starting afresh, he undertook, in 1845, the build- 
ing of a railway in Brizish Guiana, the first in South America. Climate, red tape, in- 
adequate financing tivearted this endeavor; he joined Stephens in constructing the 
Panama railway, was lured to California, became a real estate operator and, on his re- 
turn from a voyage to England in searching of backing, was lost at sea in 1854. In 
spite of Mr. von Hagen’s tireless research, Catherwood, the man, remains a shadowy 
figure. He lives, however, in the products of his brush and pencil, many of the finest 
of which are admirably reproduced in this definitive and thoroughly annotated work. 
A. V. Kipper, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


LATIN AMERICAN LEADERS. By Harold E. Davis, Professor of History, American 
University, Washington. D. C. (New York, H. W. Wilson, 1949, pp. 170, $2.50.) Pro- 
fessor Davis here continues his presentation of celebrated figures of Latin America, be- 
gun in his earlier work, Makers of Democracy in Latin America. The introduction 
emphasizes the extreme caution with which it is necessary to judge the political and 
intellectual values of this continent. The nine “political leaders” whose lives he ex- 
amines briefly in the first one hundred pages were chosen for their variety of nationali- 
ties and significant characteristics. Six of them were heroes of the period of independ- 
ence: Toussaint L’Ouverture, Haiti; José Marfa Morelos, Mexico; Mariano Moreno 
and Bernardino Rivadavia, Argentina; Diogo António Feijó, Brazil; Francisco de 
Paula Santander, Colombia. The remaining three were statesmen of the nineteenth or 
early twentieth century: José Manuel Balmaceda, president of Chile; Ruy Barbosa, in- 
ternationalist of Brazil: and Hipólito Irigoyen, president of Argentina from 1916 to 
1922 and from 1928 to 1930. Professor Davis devotes the second part of the book to 
the study of seven “leaders of thought” There his criteria are perhaps even more 
flexible because he has included authors in the fields of poetry, philosophy, the essay, 
the novel, grammar, and law. The Mexican Lizardi and the Venezuelan Bello belong 
to the period of indep=ndence, whereas the Brazilian Euclides da Cunha, the Nicara- 
guan Rubén Darío, the Uruguayan José Enrique Rodó, the Argentine José Ingenieros, 
and the Mexican Antozio Caso lived in the late nineteenth or early twentieth century. 
Though the sketches are brief, they are clear and accurate. A brief bibliography in Eng- 
lish and Spanish accompanying each sketch demonstrates the diligence and seriousness 
of the author and opens the way for those who wish to make more detailed studies. 
The effort of Professcz Davis is honest and useful; however, the names which he 
chose are not the only ones which might be included in a book of this type, nor does 
the book help those who seek an organic or integrated conception of the life and 
thought of Latin Ame-icans in the past and present. 

Jorce Basapre, Pan-American Union 


A publication new to tke following list is: Revista de Estudios Yucatecos (Mérida), I, 
no. 1, Feb., 1949. It is a quarterly edited by Victor M. Suárez and dedicated to Yucatan 
culture. J. S. C. 


ARTICLES 


Mario A. Puca I. La ecuación espacio-tiempo histórico en el Perú pre-hispánico. 4m. Indigena 
(México, D. F.), Oct., 19.49. 

Anronio Menz Borio. Discurso sobre Hunac-eel y los Azaes. Rev. Estud. Yucatecos, Sept., 1949. 

Junio Ycasa Ticerino. Evc-ución político del indio. Rev. Estud. Politicos (Madrid), no. 46, 1949. 

MANUEL Giménez Ferninzez. Introducción al estudio de la instituciones canónicas en el derecho 
indiana. Anuario Estud. Am. (Sevilla), 1946. 
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Francisco JAVIER DE ÁYALA, Iglesia y estado en las Leyes de Indias. Estud. dm. (Sevilla), May, 
1949. 

GUILLERMO CÉSPEDES DEL Casritxo, La visita como institución indiana. Ibid. 

Hirétiro Jerez. Los ducados del Patronato. Rev. Javeriana (Bogotá), Aug., Sept., 1949. 

José Marfa Ors Caenequí. El gobierno de América desde España, Univ. Nac. Colombia (Bogotá), 
Jan., 1949. 

ERNESTO SHAFER, Comunicaciones marítimas y terrestres de las Indias españolas, Anuario Estud. 
Am., 1946. 

Ocravio Gu, MuniLLa. Westfalia y el Imperio español. Estud. Am., Jan., 1949. 

VICENTE PaLacio Arar, El equilibrio de América en la diplomacia del siglo xvin. Ibid. 

Luís Ferree PareDEs. Francisco de Vitoria, Rev. Univ. (Cuzco), no. 96, 1949. 

Feperico Suárez. El problema de la independencia de América. Estud. Am., May, 1949. 

MANUEL Giménez FERNÁNDEZ, Las doctrinas populistas en la independencia de hispano-América. 
Anuario Estud. Am., 1946. i 

ENRIQUE DE Ganpfa. La supuesta influencia de la revolución francesa en la independencia ameri- 
cana. Rev. Javeriana, Aug., Sept., 1949. 
Francisco DE LA Maza. Los Evangelistas de Guadalupe. Cuadernos Americanos (México, D. F.), 
Nov., 1949. , 
Lrorotpo ALEJANDRO Ropricuzz. Estudio geográfico, histórico, etnográfico, filológico, y arqueo- 
lógico de la República de El Salvador en Centroamérica. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala 
City), Mar., 1948. 

J. Joaquín Parvo. Efemérides para escribir la historia de la muy noble y muy leal ciudad de San- 
tiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala [cont.]. Ibid. 

Jurio Varcas Prapa. Modernas interpretaciones del Perú. Estud. Am., May, 1949. 

José Luis Romero, La Enciclopedia y las ideas liberales en el pensamiento argentino anterior a 
Caseros, Cursos y Conferencias (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1949. 

Horacio R. Tuepy. La doctrina de la Constitucional Nacional. Ibid. 

Acneto Birrencourr. Manaus, sua origem e desenvolvimento. Fol. Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), 
July, 1949. 

Luts AMARAL. Pequeña história do algodão no Brasil. 1bid,, Aug., 1949. 

José Zamupio Z. Isidoro Errázuriz, Ministro en Brasil, 1897-1898. Rev. Chilena Hist. Geog. 
(Santiago), Jan., 1949. 

Faustino GUTIÉRREZ ALviz. Dos intentos americanos de codificación procesal civil: Los proyectos 
Couture y Ducoudray. Estud. Am., Jan., 1949. 

ALFONSO DE Cossío. Los estudios de derecho comparado hispano-americano, Ibid. 

ANTONIO MARTÍN DE La Torre. El concepto moderno de la Atlantidad en América y en Europa. 
Ibid., May, 1949. 

ANDRÉS DE Prepra-Bueno. La poesía, umbral y dosel de la historia. Acad. Hist, Cuba (Havana), 
1949. 

Jorce Basapre. Valores culturales latinoamericanos en 1949. Rev. Am. (Bogotá), Sept., 1949. 

Ernesro VOLKENING. Dos mundos. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), May, 1949. 

Norzerto A. Frontint. El Pacto de Rio de Janeiro y el Pacto de Atlántico. Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos, Nov., 1949. 

Antonio García. Construcción económica latinoamerica. Univ. Nac. Colombia, Aug., 1949. 

ReEsTREPO MILLÁN, El historiador y su tiempo. Ibid. 

Martin Gómez Patacio. Concepta vitalista de la historia. Univ. México, Sept., 1949. 

ManueL Luenco Muñoz. Crónica de la Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos. Estud. Am. 
Jan., May, 1949. 

CLARENCE H. Harme. Estudios hispano-americanos en los Estados Unidos, Ibid., Jan., 1949. 

WALTER Srarxis. Robert B. Cunninghame Graham. Ibid. 

Luís G. Monter. Archivo General de la Nación. Bol, Arch. Nac. (Havana), Jan., Dec., 1948. 

Lutuer H. Evans. The Preservation of the Documentation on the History of the Americas. Lib. 
of Cong. Quar. Jour., Nov., 1949. 


Documents 


s 
F. DE Las BARRAS Y DE ARAGÓN. Las islas Palaos, Anuario Estud. Am. (Sevilla), 1946. 
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G. LOHMANN VILLENA, Propuesta de Don Mariano Tramarria para la designación de informantes 
sobre la situación en América, Ibid. 

Carta dirigida al Gobernador General de Cuba, José de Espeleta, fecha Cádiz, 22 de Septiembre de 
1787, que se refiere a los recelos sobre un próximo rompimiento con Inglaterra y otras noticias 
acerca del estado de Europa. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Havana), 1948. 

Tres cartas reservadas sobre intenciones del gobierno americano respecto a las Floridas y Luisiana 
dirigidas a las autoridades españolas, donde se menciona al patriota colombiano Antonio 
Nariño. Ibid. 

Tres impresos poco conocidos: (El Amigo de Ics Hombres: 4 todos los que habiten las islas, y 
el vasto continente de la América Española. Philadelphia, 1812); (Reflexiones de un habanero 
sobre la independencia de zsta isla, La Habana, 1823); (Sobre el discurso leido por H.M.F, 
La Habana, 1823). Ibid. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOCRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


José Torre ReveLLo, Contribución a la biobibliografía de Roberto Lehmann-Nitsche. Bol. Inst. 
Invest, Hist, (Buenos Aires}, nos. 101-104, 1947. 

Conferencias sobre temas histéricos pronunciados en nuestro país. Ibid. 

Seymour J. Pomrenze. Ma:eríales relativos a Cuba en los Archivos Nacionales de Estados Unidos. 
Rev. Bimestre Cubana (Havana), July, 1948. 

GUILLERMO CésPEDES, El americanismo científico español en 1948. Estud. Am. (Sevilla), Jan., 
1949. 

1d. La producción bibliográfico americanista en España, enero-mayo de 1949. 1bid., May, 1949. 

FRANCISCO AGUILERA. Hispanica. Lid. of Cong. Quar. Jour., Nov., 1949. 

Indice del Ramo de Tierras. Vols. 1730 a 1749 [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), 
July, 1949. 

Anbres ELoy DE La Rosa. Indice de la correspondencia del Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho, copiada 
en el Archivo de Bogotá. Ba. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Jan., 1949. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
NORTH ANI> CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


Werner J. CAHNMAN. Las regiones mediterranea y del Caribe. Estudio comparativo entre con- 
tactos raciales y culturales. Univ. Nac. Colombia (Bogotá), Dec., 1948. 

Erwin Warrer Pawo. El hospital de San Nicolás de Bari en la isla de Santo Domingo. Bol. Inst. 
Invest, Hist, (Buenos Aires) nos. 101-194, 1947. 

RuLx Léon. Cronologie medicale haitienne, Rev. Soc. Haitienne d'Hist. Geog., July, 1949. 

Vicror M. Suárez. El Convento de San Francisco el Grande y la Ciudadela de San Benito. Rev. 
Estud. Yucatecos (Mérida), Sept., 1949. 

Noticia de la vida y escritos de D. Fr. Bartolomé de las Casas, Obispo de Chiapa. Anales Soc. 
Geog. Hist. (Guatemala Cit). Mar., 1949. 

José Antronio MaravaLL. La utopia político-religioso de los franciscanos en Nueva España. Estud. 
Am. (Sevilla), May, 1949. 

Paul S. Lierz. Vasco de Quicoga, Oidor Made Bishop. Mid-Am., Jan., 1950. 

Josern RouBix. Brother Borubradsky, Alias de Castro. Ibid. 

CarLos Samayoa. Dos lineas sobre la vida y obra de fray Francisco Ximénez. Univ. Antioquia 
(Medellín), no. 91, 1949. 


DOCUMENTS 


Bando del Gobernador José de Ezpeleta sobre aprehensión de desertores y otras medidas políticas 
para la conservación del orden público. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Havana), 1948. 

Real Título de Gobernador y Capitán General de la Provincia de Costa Rica al Capitán don Diego 
de la Haya Fernández. Rez. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Jan., 1949. 

Méritos y servicios de Fray Jost Antonio de Liendo y Goycoechea, Ibid. 

Testimonio del tifulo de Gobernador de Don Tomás de Acosta, 1796-1797. Ibid 
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D. José D. Bustamente, Presidente de la Audiencia de Guatemala, exige nueva contribución de 
las Provincias para sostener en España la lucha contra Napoleón. Ibid. 

Nora B. THompson. Algunos manuscritos guatemaltecos en Filadelfia. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. 
(Guatemala City), Mar., 1948. i 

Proceso contra Miles Philips. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), July, 1949. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES 


Juria HERRAEZ S. DE EscaricHgE, Don Pedro Zapata de Mendoza, Gobernador de Cartagena de 
Indias. Anuario Estud. Am. (Sevilla), 1946. 

Pasror RESTREPO. Siniestra banda envenenadores formada por altos miembros del Tribunal de la 
Inquisición de Cartagena de Indias. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Apr., 1949. 

EUGENIO AYAPE. Historia de la Popa de Cartagena. Ibid. 

ManuzL José Forero. Los pijaos en la conquista español. Ibid. 

José Rumazo. La región amazónica del Ecuador en el siglo xvi. Anuario Estud. Am., 1946. 

ManuEL Moreyra Paz SoLDÁn. Intervención del Cabildo en la fundación del Tribunal del Con- 
sulado en Lima. Mercurio Peruano (Lima), Aug., 1949. 

Vicente Palacio ATARD, Areche y Guirior. Observaciones sobre el fracaso de una visita al Perú. 
Anuario Estud. Am., 1946. 

GUILLERMO CÉSPEDES DEL CasriLLo. Lima y Buenos Aires. Repercusiones económicas y políticas 
de la creación del Virreinato del Plata. Ibid. 

Juan Martin Brepma, Los bienes y la biblioteca del deán de la Catedral de Córdoba, doctor 
Nicolás Videla del Pino, al ser electo Obispo del Paraguay. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


P. Peoro MuriLLo Verasco, S.J. Geografía histórica de Suramérica. Bol. Soc. Geog. “Sucre.” 
Feb., 1949. 

Testamento del último conquistador español, Don Mancio Sierra de Leguizamo. Rev. Univ. 
(Cuzco), no. 36, 1949. 

RODERICK WHEELER. Letter of Fray Francisco Alonso de Jesús, O.F.M., Florida Missionary, to the 
King, Concerning the Conversion of the Indians of Popayán (Cali, May 22, 1622). Americas, 
Oct., 1949. 

MANUEL GUTIÉRREZ DE Arce. El régimen de indios en Nueva Granada: Las ordenanzas de 
Mérida de 1620. Anuario Estud. Am. (Sevilla), 1946. 

José Torre ReveLLo, Documentos relativos al ingeniero José Bermúdez, gobernador internino de 
Buenos Aires. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist. (Buenos Aires), nos. 101—104, 1947. 

La vida económica en Caracas en el primer tercio del siglo xvin., Actividades de Juan Francisco 
de León. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Jan., 1949. 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


Roserr C. SmrrH. The Wood-Beach at Recife: Contribution to the Economic History of Brazil. 
Americas, Oct., 1949. 

Nimes PEREIRA. A introdução do negro na Amazônia. Bol. Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Aug., 1949. 

Lima FIGUEIREDO. A conquista do Brasil pelos Brasileiros. Ibid. 

ARTHUR C, FERREIRA Reis, A expansão portuguésa na Amazônia nos séculos xvit e xvui. Prov. 
São Pedro (Rio de Janeiro), no. 12, 1948. 

MicuEL Cosra Fito. O negócio do açúcar. Na terra do Brasil, a luz de documentos. VI, VII. 
Brasil Acucaretro (Rio de Janeiro), May, Sept., 1949. 

Jerónimo DE Viverros. A indústria acucareira pernambucana. IV—V. Ibid., May, June, 1949. 

José ANTONIO GonsaLves DE MELO. Documentação historica pernambucana sobre a açúcar. Ibid., 


Sept., 1949. e e 
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JUVENAL GREENHALGH. A-semal de Marinha do Rio de Janeiro no tempo da Regência e no Reinado 
de Don Joao VI. Rev. Marsima Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1949. 


DOCUMENTS 


Ordens régias (1737); Pape:s avulsos (1823). Rev, Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), Jan., Feb., 1949. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


Vicente Froréns Casio. La emigración liberal española de 1823. Filosofía y Letras (México, 
D. F.), Jan., Feb., 194€. 

W. ApoLrH Ronerts. G-eaz Men of tke Cariobean: Toussaint L'Ouverture. Caribbean Quar., 
July, 1949. 

Joun E. Baur, Faustin Soalozque, Emperor of Haiti: His Character and His Reign, Americas, Oct., 
1949. 

Roscor R. Hit. John Lloyd Stephens and His American Book. Ibid. 

Renán Iricoyen, Don Us Escalante, precursor de la industria henequenera. Rev. Estud. Yucatecos 
(Mérida), Feb., 1949. 

J. Ienacto Rusio MaNe, P=nc-ama de la cultura yucateca. Año de 1846. Ibid. 

S. A. ErLeNBACcH. Entwickling des mexikanischen Wahrungswesens. Hesperia (Zurich), Dec., 
1948, Apr., 1949. 

ManueL Herrera Y Lasso, Meditación sobre Pereyra. Estud, Am. (Sevilla), May, 1949. 

Epmunpo O’Gorman. Justo Sierra y los orígenes de la Universidad Nacional de México; 1910. 
Filosofia y Letras (Mexxo, D, F.), Jan., Apr., 1949. 

RaraEL HeLionoro Vaux. El gran periodista Justo Sierra. Cuadernos Americanos, Nov. e 1949. 

SiLvesTRE Terrazas. El verdadero Pancho Villa. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estud. Hist., Oct, 
1949. 

MIGUEL Crucuaca Tocoznaz. El conflicto religioso mexicano. Rev, Chilena Hist. Geog. (San- 
tiago), Jan., 1949. 

Fancuon Rover. Working Women of Mexico. Americas, Oct., 1949. 

SATURNINO Picaza Y Pino. La medicina en las guerras de independencia cubana. Rev. Bimestre 
Cubana (Havana), July, 1348, 

José CoLcaveccHla. Medio siglo de industria azucarera cubana. Trimestre (Havana), Oct., 1948. 

José Ramón GramMajo. Algo Je historia contemporánea de Guatemala en conexión con la de Cen- 
troamérica. Anales Soc. Gezg. Hist. (Guatemala City), Mar., 1948. 


DOCUMENTS 


F. J. Mencos GUAJARDO-FAJARDO. Cartas del Obispo Abad y Queipo sobre la independencia 
mejicana. Anuario Estuz. 2m. (Sevilla), 1946, 

La Guerra de Independenciz, Expedición de Mina. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), July, 
1949. 

La independencia de Yucatán. Un documento interesante, Ibid. 

Algunos publicaciones hechas en el periódico “La Paz” y “El Progreso,” 1847-1848. Rev. Arch, 
Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Jan., 1949. 

Documentos oficiales sobr2 e? movimiento revolucionario del 27 de abril de 1870, Ibid. 

Documentos históricos sob-e e. antiguo Partido de Nicoya, Ibid. 

Pacto de Union Provisional =e las Estados de Centro-América celebrado en San Salvador por el 
Tercer Congreso Centrc-Americano (1889). Ibid. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


ALBERTO MiraMóN. Los dip.omáticos de la libertad. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Apr., 1949. 
Juan ARAMILLO ARANG®. Fre=te de la primera carta del Libertador, Ibid. 
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Luís Avserro SAncuez. Bolivar y Olmedo. Cuadernos Americanos (México, D. F.), Nov., 1949. 

Vicente Lecuna. Nueva versiones sobre la Entrevista de Guayaquil. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. 
(Caracas), Jan., 1949. ; 

Rati Ferrero. La Constitución de 1823. Mercurio Peruano (Lima), July, 1949. 

Francisco L. Romay. La polícia de Buenos Aires desde 1810 hasta 1815. Bol. Inst. Hist, (Buenos 
Aires), nos. 101-104, 1947. 

ALFREDO Scuarrrotu. El deán Funes y la progresividad impositiva. Id. 

Juan ManuEL pe tos Ríos, El plan de San Martín y Giiemes en 1820 y 21. Algunos documentos 
y antecedentes sobre el mismo. 1bid. 

Beatriz Boscu, Las instrucciones de los diputados por Entre Rios al Congreso Nacional de 1824~ 
1827. Ibid. 

Capítulo de exaltación artiguista. Rev. Militar Naval (Montevideo), Jan., 1949. 

César Díaz. Monte-Caseros. Ibid. 

RaúL Sıva Castro. Don Juan Egaña, 1768-1836. Rev. Chilena Hist. Geog. (Santiago), Jan., 
1949. 

César PinLaDO Forp, Nicolás Anchorena, su vida en Chile en los trágicos momentos de Rancagua, 
correspondencia cifrada. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., nos. 101—104, 1947. 

Wencestao Nesror DomíncuEz, Corrientes en las luchas por la democracia, la Revolución de 
1868. Ibid. 

José P. Barreiro, La libertad de prensa y de pensamiento. y sus contrastes durante el siglo X1x. 
Cursos y Conferencias (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1949. 

Roserto F, Grusti. Panorama de la cultura argentina durante el siglo xIx. Ibid. 

Cantos López Núñez. Carlos Cossío en la filosofía jurídica argentina. Estud. 4m., Jan., 1949. 

ENRIQUE DE Ganpfa. Ideales de la poesia argentina. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala City), 
Mar., 1948. 

ALTREDO JAuREQUI RosquELLos. El ocaso del liberalismo en Bolivia. Bol. Soc. Geog. “Sucre,” Feb. 
1949. 

El Alto Perú y Buenos Aires, Bolivia y Argentina [cont.]. Ibid. 

Javier PuLcar VipaL. Una síntesis de la filosofía de aprismo. Rev. Am. (Bogotá), Sept., 1949. 

Juan Frrepe. La legislación indígena en la Gran Colombia. Bol. Hist. Antig., Apr., 1949. 

*“TuLto Enrique Tascón. Historia del derecho constitucional colombiano. Zid. 

Rosert CarLYLE Bryer. The Marketing History of Colombian Coffee. Agric. Hist., Oct., 1949. 

José Pareja Paz SoLoán. Juan Vicente Gómez, un fenómino telúrico. Mercurio Peruano, July, 
1949. 

Manuzx Pérez Guerrero, El progreso económico de Venezuela. El Trimestre Económico (Méx- 
ico, D, F.), Apr., 1949. 


DocuMENTs 


Oficio(s) de la Junta de Buenos Aires, Bol. Soc. Geog. Hist. “Sucre,” Fed., 1949. 
EmrLio Ravicnant. Los bienes de Juan Manuel de Rosas según inventarios que se conservan en el 
Archivo General de la Nación, Buenos Aires. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist. (Buenos Aires), nos. 101- 


104, 1947. 
Sumario formada contra don Manuel Salas, 1815. Rev. Chilena Hist. Geog. (Santiago), Jan., 


1949» 
Papeles de Sucre, Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Jan., 1949. 
Carta de Guzmán Blanco. Ibid. 

Cartas de crédito a favor del General Cipriano Castro. Ibid. 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


EvERARDO DE Vasconcetos. Aventureiros no Brasil—Lista alfabética dos corsários de Buenos Aires 
[cont.]. Rev. Marítima Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Nov., 1948. 

Id, Aventureiros no Brasil—Notas—Corsarios de Artigas [cont.]. r4id., Jan., 1949. 

Speriprio FarssoL, A colônia alemá de Uvá. Rev. Brasileira Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1949». 
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Books Received’ 


AIGRAIN, René. Histoire des universités. “Que sais-je?” no. 391. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1949. Pp. 123. 

American Jewish Year Book. Vol. 51, 1950. Ed. by Morris Finz, el al, New York: American 
Jewish Committee; Philad=lphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 1950. Pp. xvii, 599. 
$3.95. 

Amériques Latines, A travers les, Introd. by Lucien Fesvre. Cahiers des Annales, No. 4. Paris: 
Armand Colin. 1949. Pp. xi, 208. 350 fr. , 

Analecta Hibernica, including the Reports of the Irish Manuscripts Commission. No. 17—1949. 
Dublin: Stationery Office. 2949. Pp. 353. ros. 6d. (Includes “Proceedings of the Dublin Society 
of United Irishmen,” 1792-94.) 

Bacú, Sercio, Economia de la sociedad colonial: ensayo de historia comparada de America Latina, 
Buenos Aires: El Ateneo. 1949. Pp. 300. 

BareY, STEPHEN Kemp. Congress Makes a Law: The Story behind the Employment Act of 1946. 
New York: Columbia Univarsity Press. 1950. Po. xii, 282. $3.75. 

Barciay, Wape Crawrorp. Early American Methodism, 1769-1844. Vol. 1, Missionary Motiva- 
tion and Expansion. History of Methodist Missions, Part I. New York: Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, Methodist Church. 1949. Pp. xli, 449. $3.50. 

Bayuey, CHarLes C. The Fermasion of the German College of Electors in the Mid-Thirteenth 
Century. Toronto: Universizy of Toronto Press. 1949. Pp. 237. $4.00. 

BeLorr, Max, (ed.). The Debate on the American Revolution, 1761-1783. The British Political 
Tradition, Book I. London Nicholas Kaye. 1949. Pp. xi, 304. 125. 6d. 

BerLau, A. Josepu. The German Social Democratic Party, 1914-1921. Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, No. 557. New York: Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 374. $4.75. 

Borron, Herserr E. Coronado, Knight of Pueblos and Plains. University of New Mexico, 
Coronado Historical Series. Vol. I. New York: Whittlesey House, $6.00; Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press [with maps]. $8.00. 1949. Pp. xii, 491. 

Bone, Hucu A. American Politics and the Party System. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Eook Company. 1949. Pp. viii, 777. $5.50. Textbook. 

Bowers, Frenson, (ed.). Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia. Vol. Il, 1949-50. Charlottesville, Biblicgraphical Society of Virginia, 
1949. Pp. 213. $5.00. 

BRADFORD, S. C. Documentation, Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1950. Pp. 156. $3.00. 

Brickman, WiLiam W., Guide te Research in Educational History. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore. 1949. Pp. ix, 220. $2.75. 

Brinton, Crane. English Poktical Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 2d ed. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1943. Pp. vii, 312. $3.50. See review of 1st ed., dm. Hist, Rev, XL 
(October, 1934), 167. 

BURNHAM, James. The Coming Defeat of Communism. New York: John Day Company. 1950, Pp. 
viii, 278. $3.50. 

Bury, J. P. T. France, 1814-1940. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1949, Pp. xii, 
348. $4.00, 

Buss, Vannevar. Modern Arms and Free Men: A Discussion of the Role of Science in Preserving 
Democracy. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1949. Pp. 273. $3.50. 

BUTTERFIELD, HERBERT. The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-18¢0, London: G. Bell and Sons; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1949, 1950. Pp. x, 217. $2.50. 

Capman, Jonn W., yr. The Corporation in New Jersey: Business and Politics, 1791-1875. Studies 
in Economic History, published in co-operation with Committee on Research in Economic 
History, Social Science Research Council. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. xiv, 
462. $6.00. 

CAMERON, Jonn, (ed.). The Justiciary Records of Argyll and the Isles, 1664-1705. Vol. I. Edin- 
burgh: J. Skinner for Stair Society. 1949. Pp. xxxi, 240. 


1 Includes all "books received between November 1, 1949, and February 1, 1950. 
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CAMPBELL, ALISTAIR, (ed.). Encomium Emmae Reginae. Camden Third Series, Vol. LXXII. 
London: Royal Historical Society. 1949. Pp. Ixix, 108. 

Carrié, René ALBRECHT-, Italy from Napoleon to Mussolini. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 314. $4.25. 

Carrer, CLarence Epwin, (ed.). The Territorial Papers of the United States. Vol. XIV, The 
Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1806-1814. Department of State Publication No. 3502. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. v, 915. $2.75. 
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The Boston Meeting, 1949 


Breaking its established New York-Chicago-Washington sequence for the sec- 
ond time in the postwar period, the American Historical Association held its sixty- 
fourth annual meeting in Boston on December 28, 29, and 30. Headquarters were 
at the Hotel Statler, whose meeting rooms were supplemented by those of the Old 
South Meeting House, the Boston Public Library, and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Some fifteen affiliated societies met concurrently, all of them, 
with a single exception, co-laborating in joint sessions. 

Local arrangements fared well at the hands of Walter Muir Whitehill, director 
of the Boston Athenaeum, whose responsibilities covered the complicated details 
of tickets, menus, housing, and the like. Not only did committee and hotel staff 
co-operate to fashion a smoothly running convention mechanism—the lobbies and 
mezzanine of the Statler proved generally equal to the between-session pressure on 
them—but Mr. Whitehill had also prepared various helpful aids for members who 
wished to combine sightsesing in the Boston area with attendance at the conven- 
tion.* 

Since the last Boston meeting of the Association took place nearly two decades 
ago, a brief comparison of the two conventions may provide an instructive meas- 
ure of some of the changes of the 1930’s and 40’s. Registration at the 1949 con- 
vention totaled 1173 as against 817 in 1930. (This comparison is perhaps not sig- 
nificant, since the 1930 attendance broke all previous records by a margin of 200, 
while the 1949 turn-out was exceeded by New York in 1946 and by Washington 
in 1948, when 1332 were registered. Clearly the average attendance has doubled 
in the course of the two decades.) The 30 sessions announced for 1930 had increased 
to 47 in 1949, with 111 and 204 participants—chairmen, speakers, panel members, 
and commentators—listed by the respective program committees. Likewise, the 
number of affiliated societizs had doubled, from seven in 1930 to fifteen in 1949. 

When the two programs are compared as to content, certain differences in 
emphasis appear. Most significant, perhaps, is the emergence during the two 
decades of new areas af historical interest. In 1930, for example, there were two 
sessions on Latin America and one on the Far East, but the Near East, Russia, and 
India were unrecognized, though there was a session on “Europe in Africa.” * 
Save for this and the Modern History luncheon, Europe after the French Revolu- 
tionary period was unrepresented, and at no session was the world position of the 
United States or the foreign relations of the American people considered. On the 


1 Professor Owen omits what all in attendance would want added, that the interesting pro- 
gram he reports also “fared well” as the result of the planning and hard work of Professor Owen 
himself and the other members cf his Program Committee, Eprror. 
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other hand, some of the earlier periods of both American and European history 
were admirably represented, and certain problems of scholarship were explored. 

No doubt, some of the contrasts between 1930 and 1949 are purely fortuitous— 
two other years chosen at random might give a different impression. Yet recent 
programs have reflected new historical interests. In fact, the pressure of new fields 
and new interests accounts, in a large measure, for the fifty per cent increase in 
the number of sessions on the program for 1949. At tke recent convention, eight 
of the sessions dealt with areas other than Western Europe and the United States, 
nearly as many as those dealing with all periods of European history, while six 
(duplicating two of the above) had to do, more or less directly, with the world 
contacts and world responsibilities of the United States. 

The Program Committee—composed of B. C. Keeney, E. C. Kirkland, Sher- 
man Kent, and the undersigned—decided against attempting to focus the discus- 
sions on a central theme. Instead, it chose diversity, both of subject and method, in 
the hope that the program would, in some degree, reflect the variety of intellectual 
interests of the membership. In the make-up of the pregram, however, one theme 
was given more than casual emphasis. This had to do with the problem suggested 
above—that of international order and, more specifically, with the new world 
position of the United States. Several sessions undertook to explore different 
phases of the question—world controls in certain pericds of the past, the develop- 
ment and nature of American interests in particular areas, and American influ- 
ence abroad considered in a more general sense. Seven or eight of the sessions 
might fairly be regarded as belonging in this sequence. 

It remains to note that, with two major exceptions, the program was carried 
out as scheduled. Unfortunately neither General Clay, who was to speak at the 
joint session with the American Military Institute on “Some Problems of Military 
Government,” nor Robert E. Sherwood, who had agreed to take part in a discus- 
sion on “Writing History for the Wider Audience,” was able to appear. As a whole, 
the sessions were well attended and well received, and in most cases the discussion 
was lively and pointed. 

Although the report which follows appears over the signature of the program 
chairman, it is in fact the work of many hands. The principal contributors are the 
chairmen of the individual sessions, many of whose accounts, without benefit of 
quotation marks, have been incorporated in the general report. The committee 
gratefully acknowledges their assistance. 


I 


In accordance with recent program practice, the only session for which no com- 
peting attraction had been arranged was the annual dianer of the Association. This 
was held on the evening of December 29 in the ballroom of the Statler, which was 
filled to comfortable capacity by some 381 diners. Mr. Whitehill, for the Commit- 
tee on Local Arrangements, introduced President W. K. Jordan of Radcliffe Col- 
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lege as toastmaster. In presenting the president of the Association, Professor Con- 
yers Read of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Jordan recalled his great services 
to the Association as well as his distinguished work in the field of Tudor and 
Stuart history. Presiden: 2ead's challenging address on “The Social Responsibili- 
ties of the Historian” will already have appeared in print in the January number 
of the Review. Here it is sufficient to describe it as an eloquent statement of the 
proposition that the histozian, if he is to discharge his responsibilities in this era, 
must acquire and proclzim a positive social philosophy. 

The award of two prizes was also announced at the dinner. The Beveridge 
Memorial Fellowship was won by Glyndon G. Van Deusen of the University of 
Rochester for his manuscript life of Horace Greeley. Honorable mention was re- 
ceived by Neil A. McNell of Pennsylvania State College for his study, “An Agri- 
cultural History of the Genesee Valley, from 1790 to 1860.” Both of these manu- 
scripts will be published in the Beveridge series. The Watumull prize, for the best 
book on the history of India, was divided between Gertrude Emerson Sen for. the 
first volume of her Pageanz of Indian History and Holden Furber of the University 
of Pennsylvania for his study, John Company at Work. 


H 


Four sessions had to do with the ancient and medieval periods of European 
history. In keeping with the sub-theme of the program, the session on the ancient 
world was devoted to a consideration of the “Pax Romana: Problems of Universal 
Peace in Antiquity.” C. A. Robinsor, jr., of Brown University, introduced three 
speakers who dealt with diferent aspects of the Pax. John V. A. Fine of Princeton, 
discussing “Contributions c= the Hellenistic Age to the Pax Romana,” emphasized 
the trend from particularism towards unity in the Hellenistic Age in the realms 
of politics, economics, and ideas. This trend, combined with the crushing of the 
Greek spirit, especially in the first century B.c., facilitated the establishment of the 
Pax Romana after Actium. In his paper on “The Maintenance of the Pax Romana,” 
T. Robert S. Broughton of Bryn Mawr College pointed out that with the estab- 
lishment of the Augustan frontiers the problems of the Pax became those of 
maintenance and of internal evolution until the equilibrium of the Antonine 
period was attained. This evolution, by giving a sense of participation and unity 
to the various parts of the empire, tended to preserve its structure and aid its sur- 
vival. In analyzing “The Results of the Pax Romana,” C. Bradford Welles of Yale 
stated that Roman peace was the counterpart of the Roman Empire. Both meant 
the organization of the known civilized world into one society, progressively more 
urban, until the consequer.t decay of the peasantry and the failing supply of slaves 
brought about such weakness that the empire could not maintain itself against 
armed attack from outsice. Some eighty persons listened to the papers, which 
were followed by an active discussion from the floor. 

Both Eastern and Westera Europe received emphasis in the two regular medi- 
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eval sessions, One of these, “East and West in the Middle Ages” was chiefly con- 
cerned with Eastern and Central Europe, while the othar had to do with England. 
A. E. R. Boak of the University of Michigan served as chairman of the former ses- 
sion, which attracted an audience of about two hundred. In the first paper, “Ger- 
mans and Slavs: Albert of Bremen and the Foundation of a Western Christian State 
in Livonia,” Edgar N. Johnson of Nebraska, treating Fis subject as an example of 
the penetration of an area of low culture by a people of higher cultural status, 
gave a detailed account of the methods of conquest and their disastrous effects 
upon the local population of Lios, Letts, and Esthoniars, as well as of the contacts 
of the Germanic conquerors with neighboring Russian states. The second paper, 
by Robert L, Wolff of Wisconsin, “Greeks and Latins Before 1204 and After,” 
showed the results of the impact of Western institutions and Western invaders 
upon the Byzantine Greeks, particularly in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries; the degree to which Latin rulers accepted Byzantine social and religious 
organization; and the reasons for the lack of cultural, social, and political integra- 
tion of the two elements during the life of the Latin states. Discussing the first 
paper, F. H. Cramer of Mount Holyoke College drew a parallel between the bru- 
tality of the conquest of the Wends and that of the Livonian peoples, pointed out 
that in each case this was largely the work of Saxons, who had suffered similarly 
from the Franks, and raised the question whether the harshness of the conquest 
could be attributed to its religious leadership. In his comments on the second paper, 
Peter Charanis of Rutgers endorsed Professor Wolff's t-eatment of his topic, added 
new examples of the cleft between the Greeks and the Latins, and stressed the 
_ Greek feeling of cultural superiority as one of the main factors in preventing co- 
operation and understanding between the two peoples. 

Those who were deterred by the rather specialized titles of the papers from at- 
tending the session on “England in the Later Middle Ages: Politics and Political 
Ideas” apparently had reason to regret their absence. Fcr the meeting was described 
by many as one of the high points of the convention. Charles H. Mcllwain pre- 
sided. Bertie Wilkinson of the University of Toronto discussed “Political Trials, 
1308~1340, Especially in Relation to Parliament.” He sought to establish the de- 
velopment of Lancastrian constitutionalism in the early fourteenth century dur- 
ing the reign of Edward II. During the course of the political trials the Lancas- 
trian party showed itself genuinely concerned with legality in government. Gaines 
Post of the University of Wisconsin, whose subject was “The Community of the 
Realm and the Estate of the Realm,” spoke on the Roman law background of the 
development of parliamentary and representative institutions and of the estate of 
the realm. Post suggested that the idea of representation and the idea of action by 
representative bodies through the community of the realm emerged from a back- 
ground in which the canon law formed a notable element and that this legal system 
substantially influenced the development of certain concepts of government, notably 
the Statute of York. Helen M. Cam of Harvard and Radcliffe and Joseph R. 
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Strayer of Princeton introduced a discussion which proved to be both animated 
and knowledgeable. 

The final medieval session to be noted was the dinner of the Mediaeval Acad- 
emy, held on December 28 at the Algonquin Club, with Fred Norris Robinson of 
Harvard, president of thz academy, in the chair. The speaker was Lynn T. White, 
ir., of Mills College, who demonstrated that his duties as college president have by 
no means crowded out his interest in medieval research. In his paper on “The 
Mediaeval Exploration of Mechanical Power and Devices,” Dr. White brought 
together evidence from various fields of technical development which tended to 
show that the Middle Ages were making fundamental advances in the use of 
power machinery. Such devices as the windmill for waterpower, the clock, the 
crank, and the flywheel were all employed. In short, the developments of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries will go far to explain the technological changes usually 
associated with the Rena ssance. A noteworthy feature of Dr. White’s analysis was 
his attempt to establish, with some precision, the period of origin of the various 
devices and to adduce evidence of their spread. 

Historiography formed the theme of the major session on the Renaissance. 
Wallace K. Ferguson of New York University was chairman, and papers were 
presented by Theodor E. Mommsen of Princeton and Felix Gilbert of Bryn Mawr. 
Mommsen, in considerirg “Petrarch’s New Approach,” emphasized the novelty 
of Petrarch’s conception of history, particularly with reference to his De viris illus- 
tribus. Although there was nothing essentially new either in the writing of his- 
tory as a collection of lives of famous men or in the moral pragmatism that cen- 
tered the work about the concept of virtus, Mommsen argued that Petrarch was 
breaking new ground in selecting as viri illustres men of action and in his un- 
theological conception of virtus. Petrarch departed from medieval precedent in his 
purely secular interpretation of history, in substituting a national theme for the 
universal history of Augustinian tradition, and in a new tripartite periodization, 
which foreshadowed the division of history into ancient, medieval, and modern 
periods. Felix Gilbert, umder the title, “Fundamental Concepts and Ideas in the 
Historiography of the High Renaissance,” discussed the work of the early sixteenth 
century historians, Vetto-i, Nerli, Nardi, and Guicciardini. What these writers 
had in common was a questioning attitude toward the humanist pattern of history 
and an interest in the specific problems of history, through which they sought a 
better understanding of the contemporary political situation. This search for an- 
swers to specific problems rather than for examples to illustrate general laws 
meant assigning to history a new function, and from this sprang the advances in 
historical technique—crit:cal method, organization, and motivation—which the 
work of these historians demonstrates. Hans Baron of the Newberry Library, in 
his discussion of the two papers, doubted whether it was possible to measure the 
relationship of historical -hought in the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries with- 
out considering the intervening period. Fifteenth century humanism and the gen- 
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eration of Machiavelli first produced what may be called historical science, char- 
acterized by a comparative approach to the past in order to illuminate the present 
and by the discovery of a natural dynamics of human energies which was stimu- 
lated by freedom and competition and suffocated by the imperialism of universal 
states. The notion of the constancy of dynamic flux destroyed the medieval belief 
in the permanence of a God-willed universal empire. From this reconstruction of 
the historical outlook of the mature Renaissance, Baron reached the conclusion that 
Petrarch, as a historian, must be placed on the medieval side, because his views of 
anticuity were still bound up with the static idea of perennial empire. As for Gil- 
bert’s interpretation of the historiography of the 1520’s as a revolutionary move- 
ment, Baron thought that comparison with the writing of the Quattrocento would 
show that some crucial features of the apparently new pattern were merely an epi- 
logue of the humanist Renaissance. 

The Society for Reformation Research took as the special subject of its joint 
session “Swedish ‘“Motif-research’ as Applied to Luther and the Reformation.” 
Edgar M. Carlson of Gustavus Adolphus College, who presented the paper, out- 
lined the principles of motif-research, a historical-theological method of inquiry de- 
veloped by Swedish scholars since the beginning of the present century. He noted 
two essential phases of the method—one the particular motif behind the par- 
ticular doctrinal formulation, the other the discovery of the basic or fundamental 
motif, the affirmation that underlies all other affirmations and determines the entire 
structure of a theology. Motif-research may, therefore, be described as “typological” 
or “structural” research. Carlson cited a number of Swedish works in the field of 
Reformation research where the method had been fruitfully applied. Harold J. 
Grimm of Ohio State acted as chairman. 

Judged by the response from the large group which attended it, the session 
on “The European Nobility in the Eighteenth Century” proved to be one of the 
most stimulating of the entire meeting. Although it was difficult to maintain a 
rigorously comparative basis in the discussion, the individual contributions 
(dealing with the French, English, Prussian, and Polish nobility) were significant 
and enlightening. Walter L. Dorn of Ohio State presided, and the principal 
paper on “The Regrouping of the French Nobility after Louis XIV” was the 
work of Franklin L. Ford of Bennington College. Concentrating on the so-called 
“feudal reaction” between 1715 and 1750, he showed how the effort of the 
French peers after 1715 to emulate their British counterparts by seizing control 
of the central institutions of government collapsed because of the incompetence 
of the nobles of the sword. Henceforth, leadership passed to the noblesse de robe, 
and the history of the resurgence of the French nobility is the history of the high 
robe’s winning general recognition as the real defender of privileged interests. 
The sovereign court magistracy was in a position to do this because of its focal 
position in the constitutional structure, its firm corporate organization, its wealth 
and education, and the hold which it had acquired on the public imagination. 
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In the end the magistrates became the recognized standard bearer of the nobility 
which otherwise would have lapsed into impotence. This was more than an arti- 
ficial alliance between the robe and the sword; it signified a social fusion which 
had proceeded to the point where the political distinction between the robe and 
the sword was meaningless. A new feudality reinvigorated the old. In discussing 
the English peerage, Lewis P. Curtis of Yale emphasized the position of the 
peerage as a political aristocracy, an aristocracy which possessed a social conscience, 
a sense of trusteeship, and held the balance between court and commons. He 
emphasized their politicel adaptability, and raised the question of whether the 
English governing class, with the peerage at its head, may not have helped to 
stave off the forces of revolution. In commenting on the Russian nobility, A. A. 
Lobanov-Rostovsky of tke University of Michigan could make only slight use 
of the concepts employed by Ford and Curtis. He discussed the effect of the 
Petrine reforms on the nobility, especially Peter’s making noble status con- 
tingent on service. The Russian ruling class was thus transformed into a bureauc- 
racy manned by nobles who had satisfied the education and ability tests. Such 
requirements were whittled down by the Charter of 1785 issued by Catherine 
the Great, which gave ta the nobility a status comparable to that of the noble 
orders of Western Europe. Hans Rosenberg of Brooklyn College emphasized the 
fact that the Prussian nobility shared characteristics with both Eastern and West- 
ern Europe. The Prussiar. nobility in 1750 was a highly heterogeneous body, a 
condition which precluded the formation of a common political front. During 
the latter half of the cenzury, however, the nobility took over the Prussian civil 
service, and the state was transformed from a despotic into a bureaucratic abso- 
lutism. Frank Nowak of Boston University contended that the victory of the 
Polish nobles—the most numerous in Europe—over the crown was too swift and 
too complete. Fear of royal absolutism had driven them to the opposite extreme 
of wrecking the Polish constitution and, indeed, to pure obstructionism. When 
the shock of the first partition brought them to their senses, it was already too late. 

~ European national histories in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were 
represented by sessions on Britain, France, Germany, and Russia. For Britain 
the theme, designed to p=rallel the ancient history session on the Pax Romana, 
was the Pax Britannica. Albert H. Imlah of Tufts College, in his paper on “The 
Pax Britannica in a Balanced Europe, 1815-1870,” stressed the fact that balance 
of power was accepted as a European principle. Under Britain’s leadership the 
conception of a public lew in Europe was regnant. The success of the Pax 
Britannica was assured chiefly by the fact that diplomacy was supplemented by 
Britain’s “promoting the attractive economic, social and political opportunities 
of the century.” The economic liberalism of Huskisson and Peel, and parlia- 
mentary reform, by fostering social welfare in Great Britain and presenting at- 
tractions to other nations, served the Pax well until Bismarck presented a counter- _ 
attraction and gave a new lease of life to the notion that war was profitable. 
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John C. Amundson of the University of Pittsburgh, in his paper on “The Pax 
Britannica in an Unbalanced Europe, 1870-1914,” pointed out that, with the 
weakening of the Pax in Europe, a new fulcrum was found in the world com- 
munity of British peoples, the British Commonwealth of Nations. A revived 
imperialism flowing into colonial areas and British capital penetrating a world 
economy became powerful factors in maintaining the Pax. Chamberlain, with 
his emphasis on imperial defense and imperial trade, and his belief in a welfare 
empire and in peace as good business, looked forward keenly to an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance. From Dilke’s time on, the broader concept of an Anglo-Saxon 
Pax was a vital element in British thought. In opening the discussion, Samuel C. 
McCulloch of Rutgers called attention to the organization of international finance 
and suggested that the Rothschilds, an international family, stood to lose too 
much by a general war. He emphasized Britain’s traditional insistence on free- 
dom of the seas, independence of the Low Countries, and protection of the 
life lines to the East, and he pointed to the great degree of interdependence in 
nineteenth century Europe through trade and investment. In the course of the 
discussion, Paul Knaplund of Wisconsin stressed, as an element in the Pax, 
the religious humanitarianism activating British statesmen and Colonial Office 
officials. The chairman, Chester W. New of McMaster University, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the achievement of independent nationhood within the 
British Commonwealth was beneficial to the Pax largely because it was developed 
gracually and enjoyed the friendly support of Great Britain and the United States. 
The experienced Anglo-Saxon nations must skillfully maintain friendly and 
helpful contacts with the new Asiatic nations if the Pax Americana-Britannica- 
Commonwealth is to be as successful in the next century as was the Pax Britan- 
nica between 1815 and 1914. 

The session on France, “The Labor Movement and the Question of Political 
Action,” Shepard B. Clough of Columbia presiding, was somewhat more special- 
ized in its subject matter. Jean T. Joughin of New York City surveyed “The 
Formative Decade, 1876-1886,” tracing, on the one hand, the attempts of the first 
Marxist political party in France—the Guesdist Workers” party—to take over the 
rebern trade union movement and, on the other, the evolution of an apolitical, 
direct action tendency on the part of the trade unions, which was anticipatory of 
revolutionary syndicalism. At the same time, the events of the decade anticipated 
what was to be axiomatic for the future: the weakness of organized labor in France, 
its dependence on the political state, and consequently the inevitability of its 
collaboration with outside, nonlabor forces. In discussing “The Development of a 
Syndicalist Philosophy,” John Bowditch of the University of Minnesota addressed 
himself especially to the question of why, in France, the battle within the labor 
movement was joined between syndicalism and Marxism rather than among the 
various schools of Marxism. He found the answers to lie largely in the traditions 
of French labor, especially its distrust of centralization, and the fact that repre- 
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sentation in the C.G.T. was so arranged as to givé the nonindustrialized areas an 
undue weight. The corditions that made possible the triumph of revolutionary 
sytidicalist principles were purely fortuitous, circumstances that would not obtain 
indefinitely. Comments >y Henry B. Ehrmann of the University of Colorado were 
focused on contemporary France, which, he suggested, might cast some light ‘on 
the past. Professor Ehrnaann was inclined to think that the French movement had 
always been pragmatica-l» rather than philosophically inspired, perhaps to an ex- 
treme degree. A spirited discussion followed the formal papers and comments. 

Germany was repres2r.ted by a session on “Some Statesmen of the Weimar Re- 
public,” with Sinclair W. Armstrong of Brown substituting as chairman for Hans 
Rothfels of Chicago. Papers were given by Eric C. Kollman of Cornell College on 
“Walther Rathenau and German Fereign Policy—Thoughts and Actions” and by 
Felix E. Hirsch of Barc un “Gustav Stresemann and His Foreign Policy in Per- 
spective.” The discussiom was led by Klemens von Klemperer of Smith and Hans 
W. Gatzke of Johns Hcpkins. Professor Kollman's careful analysis of Rathenau’s 
ideas on foreign policy fam 1907 to 1922 discovered a definite pattern despite con- 
tradictions and mistakes. Rejecting the idea of an Anglo-German combination in 
favor of a continental so.ution for Germany’s problem, Rathenau desired an align- 
ment with France or Russia or both, which would safeguard Germany’s industrial 
leadership in Europe and compensate for her exposed geographical position. Even 
in the difficult conditions of 1921-22, when Rathenau was first minister of recon- 
struction and then foreign minister, this pattern is visible in his policy of fulfill- 
ment, which was of dowtul advantage to Germany and played into the hands of 
the Rightist opposition, and in his negotiation of the Treaty of Rapallo. Dr. von 
Klemperer recognized that the Rapallo policy had immediate advantages but he 
insisted that it also had Jengerous implications for Germany. He emphasized the 
European motive in Rathenau’s policies and suggested that the Rapallo treaty was 
his formula for the peaceful co-existence of Russia and Europe. Professor Hirsch, 
who had been personall- acquainted with Stresemann, portrayed the latter as an 
ardent exponent of “Western orientation.” “Stresemann was never in sympathy 
with the so-called Eastesn orientation and made consistent efforts to restrain the 
pro-Soviet attitude of the ambassador Count Brockdorff-Rantzau,” but Stresemann 
realized the value of the Russian connection to Germany and maintained “friendly 
political and economic relations” with Moscow. Professor Gatzke raised a number 
of challenging questions concerning Professor Hirsch's case for the sincerity of 
Stresemann’s professed des:re for peace and European collaboration. Was Strese- 
mann aware, for example, of Germany's illegal rearmament, first in Russia and 
later in Germany? This question was answered in the affirmative by Professor 
Sontag of Berkeley on tae basis of captured documents of the German Foreign 
Office which had not beer available to Professor Hirsch. Some other pertinent docu- 
ments, such as those of Sresemann's Volkspartei, have, as Professor Hirsch re- 
marked, disappeared or teen destroyed. 

Eschewing the more immediate phases of Russian history and problems, Russian 
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specialists elected to devote their session to “Liberalism in Pre-Revolutionary 
Russia.” Papers were read by Alfred A. Skerpan of Kent State University on “The 
Special Problems of Liberalism in Russia” and by Donald W. Treadgold of the 
University of Washington on “The Constitutional Democrats and the Russian 
Liberal Tradition.” Albert Parry of Colgate served as commentator and Warren B. 
Walsh of Syracuse as chairman. Both Messrs. Skerpan and Treadgold stressed the 
essential dissimilarities between Russian and Western liberalism. The former listed 
three problems peculiar to Russian liberalism: “the position and significance of 
the state, of the subject nationalities, and of the working and peasant levels of the 
population.” He devoted most of his paper to analyzing the nature and develop- 
ment of the Russian state, drawing upon geopolitical concepts to aid in explaining 
the autocracy. Necessity, he said, preserved the autocracy into the twentieth century, 
and circumstances rendered the nobility and middle class dependent upon the 
state. Miliukov, who represented the view of the majority of liberals, recognized 
the essential place of the state, but, nevertheless, set out to destroy its power. Since 
both peasants and workers, though not otherwise in sympathy with Miliukov’s 
position, were opposed to the state, the institution was so weakened as to be unable 
to withstand Lenin’s final attacks. Only belatedly, Professor Skerpan urged, did 
the liberal see the other two problems and never took adequate measures with re- 
gard to them. Professor Treadgold’s paper was chiefly concerned with the Kadet 
party and its relations with its competitors, the Social Democrats and the Social 
Revolutionaries. The two vital, interrelated issues which faced the Kadets were: 
(1) the means to be used in achieving the democratic regime and (2) the relations 
between the Kadets and their socialist competitors. It was Professor Treadgold’s 
thesis that the crisis over these issues came in 1905-1906 and that the course chosen 
—constitutionalism and the Duma taking precedence over the need for a socio- 
economic revolution—largely determined the subsequent failure of Russian lib- 
eralism. When the Duma fell, the Kadets fell with it. In opening the discussion, 
Professor Parry was inclined to discount the state and nationalism as causes of the 
liberal defeat and insisted that “the problem of long overdue land reform finally 
wrecked both Miliukov and Kerensky.” It was also Professor Parry’s view that 
the decisive moment for the liberals came not in 1905-1906, as Professor Treadgold 
had suggested, but in 1917, when they forfeited their considerable popular support 
by failing to give the land to the peasants. Parry attributed this failure to the in- 
ability of the Kadets to go against their own class interest. The peasants, he be- 
lieved, would have supported the liberals’ state had the leaders met the demand 
for land. Professor Parry’s critique aroused a lively discussion from the floor in the 
course of which some speakers questioned his linking of Miliukov and Kerensky 
and debated the amount of support available to the liberals in 1917. 

The luncheon of the Modern European History Section, which this year took 
as its theme a phase of recent American foreign policy, is reported in another 
connection. i 

The two sessions devoted specifically to intellectual history showed a char- 
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acteristic and proper incifference to political boundaries. Continental Europe, Eng- 
land, and the United States were represented in the session on “Nineteenth-Century 
Ideas of the University,’ which met under the chairmanship of Margaret Clapp, 
president of Wellesley Ccllege. Paul Farmer of Wisconsin analyzed the various 
cultural and political trends which conditioned the growth of universities on the 
Continent. He discussed the various stages in their development and noted the 
influence of the various methods of thought—intuitionalism, rationalism, em- 
piricism. Professor Farmer expressed some concern over the absence of an in- 
tegrating idea in the moc2rn university. In the United States a good deal of am- 
biguity surrounded the term “university,” in the view of George W. Pierson of 
Yale. The name was applied both to horizontal and to vertical educational or- 
ganization. Indeed, the American university was an institution of relatively slow 
growth, partly because of uncertainty about its objectives, partly because of meager 
resources, and partly because of lack of both student and teacher personnel. Later 
the growth of the univers:ty was held back by the fact that, although there were 
adequate financial resources in the large, the denominational college received much 
of what the country gave to higher education. Charles C. Gillispie of Princeton 
noted some of the dist:nctive features of the English university, particularly a 
collegiate system dedicazel to educational aims that, in our terms, were college 
rather than university ir character. He discussed the gradual encroachment of the 
university and the prof=ssoriate on the position of the college and the gradual 
transformation of Oxford and Cambridge into universities in the modern sense, 
though without abandening their function of educating undergraduates. Dr. 
Gillispie concluded that the nineteenth century English university, on the whole, 
succeeded in achieving its aim—which was not chiefly that of advancing knowledge 
but of developing a pactern of character and inculcating a humanistic culture. 
Commentators were Frederick B. Artz of Oberlin and Richard J. Storr of Bowdoin. 

The methodology and scope of the history of science and the significance of 
certain scientific ideas ic the modern world were the themes of the joint session 
with the History of Science Society, Lynn Thorndike of Columbia in the chair. 
Crane Brinton of Harverd offered the view that the history of science is now at 
about the place that conveational history was when James Harvey Robinson called 
for the “new history.” In addition to the history of science concerned with the how, 
when, and where of dis-cveries and their application, there must be a history of 
science which attempts te answer more complicated sociological questions—for 
example: In what kind ci society does science flourish best? What is the real 
relation among science, technology, and economic enterprise in any one epoch? 
` Professor Brinton asked trat the history of science be regarded as part of the total 
history‘ of human activity. “Darwinism and the History of Ideas” was the subject 
of the paper by Bert J. Loewenberg of Sarah Lawrence College. He sought to 
disentangle some of the semantic difficulties of our notions of Darwinism, and he 
pled for a careful study of the antecedents of Darwin, not seen as simply part of 
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the warfare of theology and science but as part of the intellectual life of the period. 
He noted that the history of evolution has figured chiefly in the works of philoso- 
phers, such as Lovejoy and Dewey, and that intellectual historians have never 
really attacked the problem. The consequence is that, from the point of view of 
intellectual history, no satisfactory studies of evolution exist. Richard H. Shryock 
of Johns Hopkins led the discussion. 


11 


As noted earlier in this report, one of the most conspicuous features of recent 
convention programs has been the relatively heavy emphasis placed on fields 
formerly classified as “exotic.” These areas, lying outside the familiar North 
Atlantic and Western Mediterranean complex, have been demanding increasing 
attention from historians, as from statesmen. At Boston two sessions were given 
over to the Far East, one to the modern Near Fast, and one to modern India. 
Both the Near East session and one of those on the Far East were explicitly con- 
cerned with American interests and policies. 

In the course of the session on “The United States and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean,” three papers were read: E. A. Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania 
on American relations with the Arab Lands; Sydney N. Fisher of Ohio State on 
the “American interest in Turkey; and L. S. Stavrianos of Northwestern on the 
evolution of American policy towards Greece. All three noted the revolutionary 
shift which has occurred in the past three years in both the position and policy of 
the United States. Although Professor Speiser felt that the principal problem in 
relations with the Arab Lands was lack of “depth” in time, understanding, and 
personnel, Professor Fisher summarized a background of private interest and 
experience in Turkey over the past 175 years but was alarmed lest the present 
“rapid and somewhat flashy expansion” of United States collaboration and influ- 
ence there might suddenly cease and thus destroy the “reservoir of good will” stored 
up by private endeavor. Again, as Professor Stavrianos indicated, though many 
ties had linked the Greek and American peoples for more than a century, the 
United States had actively intervened in Greece only with the announcement of 
the Truman Doctrine of March, 1947. He warned that, although the British 
policy of keeping Russia away from the Mediterranean, which had been taken 
over by the United States, appeared for the present successful, this could not be 
carried out indefinitely unless changes in Greece since the nineteenth century were 
taken into account. The rise of the Communists, the intensification of internal 
tensions under Metaxas and the Axis, and economic disequilibrium all mean that 
reliance on the Greek “Right” to stop Russia would in the long run be disastrous’ 
because its platform is based on a status quo which cannot last. Harvey P. Hall, 
editor of the Middle East Journal, taking the place of Kermit Roosevelt as com- 
mentator, stressed the necessity for the United States to think through its objective 
clearly and to avoid the pitfalls into which Great Britain and France had fallen 
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by permitting external factors to influence their Near Eastern’ policy. He was more 
optimistic than Speiser about the success thus far achieved, and he thought that 
only in Palestine had the United States been maneuvered into a false position where 
its fundamental aim of peace had been obscured. Roderic H. Davison of George 
Washington University, ca the other hand, thought that Near Eastern policy must 
be made to fit into a global policy, and he suggested that to stop Russia and to 
please the peoples of the Near East offer no dilemma. The United States should 
try to educate the American public as well as specialists, while making the most 
in the Near East of the favorable impression created by private and nonpartisan 
American activity there. Dwight E. Lee of Clark University was in the chair. 

The Near East session was paralleled by a session on “American Policy in a 
Revolutionary Far East,” under the chairmanship of Earl H. Pritchard of the 
University of Chicago. Paul H. Clyde of Duke, in reviewing the “Traditional 
Principles of American Far Eastern Policy,” pointed out that the Open Door and 
integrity-of-China principes can make sense only insofar as they are adjusted to 
the needs of a new social-revolutionary and nationalistic China. In the course of 
his remarks on “Current and Future Policy in China,” Knight Biggerstaff of 
Cornell noted the absence of a progressive democratic movement in China on 
which the United States sould depend and advocated ultimate recognition of the 
Communist regime. Delmer Brown of California (Berkeley) indicated that the 
emphasis in economic and democratic reform in Japan had shifted as a result of 
the threat of communism and its rise to power in China. American policy in 
Southeast Asia should promote genuine native nationalist movements and social 
and economic reforms as a countermeasure to the threat of communism, in the 
view of George McT. Kahin of the Johns Hopkins University. In his comments 
G. Nye Steiger of Simmens College urged that American policy in China should 
show the Chinese that we were doing something for them and not merely helping 
ourselves. Hugh Borton of Columbia pointed out that various other factors, such 
as the failure to get a peace treaty with Japan and the cost of the occupation, had 
contributed to a change in American policy, and Virginia Thompson of New York 
stressed the economic and social problems faced by the new nationalist regimes in 
Southeast Asia. 

The other session on he Far East, though certainly not without implications 
for the present, was less directly focused on contemporary politics. The theme of 
the session, “Typical Chirese Reactions to Imported Ideas,” was introduced by the 
chairman, Derk Bodde o= Pennsylvania, who mentioned some of the conditions 
under which a civilization is likely to accept ideas from without and commented 
on the appropriateness of the subject in view of the struggle between native and 
imported ideas in contemporary China. Arthur F. Wright of Stanford presented 
a paper on “Rejection,” as illustrated by Fu I (555-639), a Confucian scholar and 
strong opponent of Buddhism. The various factors which prevented Fu's contem- 
poraries from sharing his personal rejection of Buddhism were suggested by Pro- 
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fessor Wright. “Eclecticism” was examined by Hellmut Wilhelm of the University 
of Washington, who traced thé reaction of nineteenth century Chinese statesmen 
and thinkefs to Western ideas and technology. Most of these men were ready to 
borrow technology from the West, without having any clear understanding of 
the, ideas which had created this technology. They regarded Chinese civilization 
as the basic “substance” and Western civilization as a subsidiary “function”— 
thus revealing a dichotomy which goes far back in traditional Chinese thought. 
It is not surprising that the eclecticism which they attempted to build on this 
concept met with failure. The third type of reaction, “Acceptance,” was dealt with 
by Benjamin Schwartz of Harvard, who analyzed the thought of Ch’en Tu-hsiu 
(1879-1944?), founder of the Chinese Communist party. Though Ch’en’s ideas 
changed greatly at various stages, they were characterized throughout by an un- 
compromising rejection of traditional Chinese thought and wholehearted ac- 
ceptance of Western ideas. This strong Westernism finally forced Ch’en to break 
with the more “Chinese” wing of Chinese communism, thus becoming the Trotsky 
of China. From the three papers the conclusion seemed to be that imported ideas 
stand greatest chance of success in times of national crisis, when native ideas 
prove themselves no longer adequate to meet the needs of the day. 

Tne Asiatic section of the program was completed by a session on Asia, under 
the chairmanship of H. Donaldson Jordan of Clark University. W. Norman Brown 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in a paper on “The Role of the Northwest in 
the History of India,” presented a historical explanation of the profound feeling of 
difference existing between the Northwest—corresponding to Western Pakistan— 
and the remainder of India. This difference has almost always rested on a clash 
of culture which is in turn due to the fact that the Northwest passes have per- 
mitted wave after wave of immigrants to enter India from Central Asia. All of 
Indian history illustrates this process and the consequent cultural overlap and 
ambivalence in the Northwest. The Punjab, most important part of the Northwest, 
has thus only for brief periods been assimilated, either culturally or politically, to 
the rest of North India and has always had important characteristics of a frontier 
area. Since the Northwest is still, as always, economically weak, culturally di- 
vided, and militarily vulnerable, the decision of 1947 to separate it from India has 
weakened the defense of both areas. Discussion, led by Walter E. Clark of Har- 
vard, centered on the suggestion that Professor Brown had overstated the role of 
“Hellenism” in the history of the Northwest. A second paper, by Richard L. Park 
of Harvard, was on “Violence and Non-Violence in the Indian Independence 
Movement, with Special Reference to Bengal, 1905-1914.” Avowedly a preliminary 
study, based not on ‘printed sources but on interviews with former revolutionaries, 
it was primarily a survey of the interesting but somewhat inconclusive evidence 
concerning the evolution of revolutionary groups and techniques in Bengal, with 
suggestions as to how they were linked with the contemporary and subsequent 
development of Indian nationalism. Daniel Thorner of Pennsylvania introduced 
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the discussion, in- the corzse of which suggestions were made for further i investiga- 
tion of the general theme. 

In addition to the open meeting of the Commission on History of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History and to a reception held by the Con- 
ference on Latin American History in honor of Professor Clarence Haring, two 
meetings were devoted to the affairs of Latin America. At the Wednesday luncheon 
session of the Conference, presided over by Madaline W. Nichols of Florida State 
University, there were two reports on the problems to be faced by the historian 
interested in research in the archives of Spain. John Tate Lanning of Duke Uni- 
versity proposed “Some Possible Reforms in the Archives of the Indies” and indi- 
cated the difficulties enccuntered—despite all the aid of ever-courteous and helpful 
archivists—in finding the desired documents in the wealth of inadequately indexed 
materials. Dr. Lanning also called attention to a half-century of royal cedulas which 
are curiously missing despite their provocative listing by archivists of the secre- 
tariats of the Council of the Indies. In his “Hints.for the Investigator in the Spanish 
Archives,” George P. Hammond of the University of California at Berkeley 
warned of the loss of time involved both in discovering which materials have 
already been utilized anc in acquiring the requisite technical skill in paleography 
and in the use of the Spenish language; he described the various historical archives 
in Spain and the general environment and governmental setup under which one 
must learn to live and work. Dr. Ricardo Donoso, national member for Chile of 
the Commission on History of the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History spoke of certain recent Chilean historical publications. Beginning with 
a reference to the 1853 visit to Boston of Chile’s great historian, Benjamin Vicuña 
Mackenna, and a note of the study at Georgetown University of Isidoro Errázuriz, 
Dr. Donoso turned to the recent printing of the latter’s Diario by the Sociedad de 
Bibliófilos Chilenos, anc he mentioned as other publications of that society the 
volumes of the correspondence of Juan and Mariano Egaña which are of great 
importance in the study of the political history of Chile. He then alluded to the 
publication of the Archivo de don Bernardo O’Higgins, with special emphasis on 
the diplomatic correspondence of Antonio José de Irisarri and Miguel, Zañartu, 
the agents sent by Chile zo London and Buenos Aires to gain support for the new 
nation. After reference to the new Historia de la Ingenieria en Chile by Ernesto 
Greve, Dr. Donoso noted among the new volumes recently published in two long- 
famous Chilean collecticns of documents the Mensura General de Tierras de 
Ginés de Lillo, and, in conclusion, he gave his critical appreciation of the thirteen 
volumes of Francisco A. =ncina’s Historia de Chile. 

Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania presided at the session 
which considered the problems of the general course in Latin American history. 
Three brief papers opered up some of the issues. Harold A. Bierck, jr., of the 
University of North Carolina reviewed the history of the course since its beginnings 
in the last years of the nineteenth century and discussed changes which have taken 
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place. as evidenced by an analysis of textbooks currently in print. He called for 
greater integration of material. In his discussion of problems of the colonial era, 
John F. Bannon of St. Louis University suggested.that an entire semester be de- 
voted to the period before 1830 and suggested periods and topics into which the 
ma-erial for the earlier period might be divided. Joseph Shafer of Syracuse, in his 
trectment of problems of the national period urged major attention to the history 
of the A.B.C. powers and Mexico. Teachers in the field, he believed, should follow 
the example of historians of Europe who have been bolder in interpreting the in- 
teg-ating forces in periods of history. He also stressed the usefulness of making a 
chronological break at approximately 1890. Following these papers, briefer con- 
tributions were made by members of a discussion panel. Charles Cumberland of 
Rurgers favored the use of a topical treatment of the national period after a short 
chronological outline. Alexander Marchant of Vanderbilt discussed ways in which 
Brazil might be dealt with in a general course, both as a unique component of the 
Latin American area and as an example of general tendencies. Robert Smith of 
Pernsylvania stressed the value in teaching social history of illustrative material 
drawa from the arts. Topics touched on in subsequent discussion from the floor 
inchuded some criticism of the subordination of smaller countries, the necessity of 
planning the course to meet the needs of students not primarily interested in his- 
torr, the place of the course in general .education, and the problem of the one- 
semester course. 

“The third Latin American session, “International Cooperation among His- 
torfans: A Case Study,” was arranged by the Commission on History of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History and was given over to an appraisal 
of -he commission's work. C. H. Haring of Harvard was in the chair. Of the 
three principal participants, Dr. Silvio Zavala spoke for the commission, while 
Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale and Raymond J. Sontag of California at Berkeley con- 
sidered its program from the points of view of a United States and a European 
historian respectively. The panel was composed of Jorge Basadre of the Organiza- 
tior of American States, Charles C. Griffin of Vassar, Roland D. Hussey of the 
Un versity of California at Los Angeles, with Richard H. Heindel of the Social 
Science Research Council substituting for Dorothy Burne Goebel of Hunter, who 
was absent because of illness. General approval of the present activities of the 
cotemission was voiced by the speakers. During the discussion the emphasis was 
upcn the desirability of “instrumental” projects, ¿.e., preparation of aids to inter- 
American research, as the most appropriate and most needed contribution by the 
commission. Doubts were expressed by Professor Sontag and by most of the other 
spezkers as to the feasibility of undertaking a comprehensive, co-operative history 
of the Americas, and of international co-operative scholarly projects in general. 
Dr. Easadre referred to the nationalistic tendencies of Latin American historians, 
factionalism and family and personal considerations, as obstacles in the way of 
effective co-operation in international historical enterprises. Prafessor Griffin 
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stressed the lack of adequate monographic preparation for a general history of the 
Americas and suggested zhe need of a definite program for such a history into 
which individual studies of a comparative sort might fit. Professor Sontag called 
attention to the lack of balance, as between Latin and Anglo America, in articles 
and book reviews in the Revista de Historia de America, and suggested that its 
contents be made more truly continental in scope. During the discussion the 
preparation of adequate guides to the national archives of the several Latin Ameri- 
can countries was also recommended. Dr. Waldo G. Leland summed up the sense 
of the meeting by stressing the principal points made above, by complimenting 
the commission and its chairman; Dr. Silvio Zavala, for the role of leadership they 
have assumed, and by suzgesting the desirability of frequent conferences among 
historians of several countries such as that held at Monterrey, Mexico, last Sep- 
tember. 


IV 

The North American section of the program, as usual, offered rich and varied 
fare, and one in which early every kind of historical taste could find nourish- 
ment. Cultural, economic, and regional topics appeared in some abundance, while 
foreign relations and world contacts were given even greater prominence. 

Two sessions had to də with intellectual and cultural history. Scientific advance 
was the theme of the session on the colonial period. Henry Guerlac of Cornell acted 
as chairman, and Brooke Hindle of the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture presented a paper on “The American Revolution and the Pursuit of 
Science,” an examination of the change in American science observable during the 
two decades prior to the Revolution and during the years of the war. He described 
the founding and growth of American scientific organizations and noted that 
they universally were dedicated to the glorifying of the New World and that their 
growth was, therefore, a parallel to the growth of independent political sentiment. 
Particular stress was laid on the organization of observations of the transit of Venus 
in 1769, an event which uaified the two rival Philadelphia societies into the present 
American Philosophical Society. Max Savelle of the University of Washington 
raised the question whether any revolutionary changes actually occurred in any 
sphere of our national life. He pointed out that the new laws passed by the several 
states following independence were modifications of older ones rather than newly 
conceived innovations, Eémund S. Morgan of Brown drew attention to the fact 
that the scientific societies described by the speaker were voluntary rather than 
“organized from above.” He directed the discussion to a general consideration of 
voluntary rather than state-inspired organizations in the development of America. 
I. Bernard Cohen of Harvard pointed out that one must view the development of 
American science in the perspective of the development of science in Europe, that 
the chief effect of the Revolution on American science was to shift allegiance from 
British science, to French, and that one must not confuse the social history of sci- 
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ence and its organizations with the internal history of science itself. Dirk J. Struik 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology noted the need of considering the 
practical arts as well as the pure sciences, e.g., surveying, bridge and canal building, 
and the like. 

The joint session with the American Society of Church History was this year 
devoted to aspects of American religious development. Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale, 
speaking on “A People’s Religion and the Formulation of the American Demo- 
cratic Faith,” termed Evangelical Protestantism, as it was developed on the frontier, 
the folk religion of America. Its characteristics were freedom from authority, in- 
dividualism, enthusiasm, and emotionalism. At the other end of the scale of 
sophistication was the transcendentalism of men such as Emerson, whose re- 
ligious outlook was equally individualistic and romantic. Both Emerson and 
Bushnell placed much emphasis on nature and man. Attention was also given to 
the expression of this type of religion, first in the white spirituals of the frontier, 
and in the hymnody of Lowell Mason. Sidney E. Mead of the University of Chicago 
analyzed “American Protestantism in the Revolutionary Epoch.” American Protes- 
tantism was characterized as sectarian-pietistic—i.e., individualistic, nontheological, 
anc with lack of concern for the total community. This was the outgrowth of both 
the pietism and the rationalism of the eighteenth century, as both were opposed to 
ecclesiastical authority and tradition. But this strange alliance was broken during 
the Revolutionary period, when rationalism tended towards deism and what was 
felt to be infidelity and atheism, and a new alliance was struck between the tradi- 
tional orthodoxies and the pietistic sectarian spirit. 

Party history—specifically, “The Revaluation of Third Party Movements in 
the United States”—provided the subject for the joint session with the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. Roy F. Nichols of Pennsylvania, discussing the 
period before 1865, emphasized the multiplicity and fluidity of American parties. 
While the Democratic party was torn by factions—e.g., the Loco-focos—and while 
the Whigs tended to coalesce with such groups as anti-Masons and Know-Nothings, 
parties and factions came and went; by 1860 there was little evidence that the 
United States was a two-party nation. Changes in party structures in this period 
were symptomatic of the state of flux in which American institutions remained 
before 1861. Numerous small parties often had reform motives; they were most 
effective when they secured small blocs in state legislatures so that they held the 
balance of power. The role of third parties from 1865 to 1900 was treated by Ray- 
‘mond C. Miller of Wayne University. Relating the subject to the general pattern 
of political behavior, Professor Miller held that American parties are, in general, 
nonrational—i.e., instead of being ideological, they have taken the form of a col- 
lection of loyalties and rewards, allowing notable differences within the ranks and 
necessitating the reconciliation of interests among fellow partisans. He denied that 
minor parties have had direct political effectiveness, either as balance of power or 
as originators and developers of issues. Radicals or progressives, he believed, have 
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had more chance of producing results within major parties than as separate or- 
ganizations. Even a millon or more ballots for a minor party might be funda- 
mentally only a reorgan-zztion of opposition votes. What Professor Miller con- 
sidered most significant was that lesser parties, by denouncing the concentration 
of power, economic or pclitical, kept alive a voice of protest in an America which 
was increasingly being driven to conformity. The period since 1900 was discussed 
by Eric F. Goldman of Princeton. His central point of emphasis was that there 
were “two New Deals”—that of 1912 and that of the thirties. The first was not 
anti-big-business in tone, avoided trust busting, and favored self-regulation of in- 
dustry under federal aeg.s. the second followed the more traditional reform pat- 
tern by being anti-big-bu:iness in tone and antitrust in program. He urged further 
attention to the fundamental differences shown by these two movements. He also 
suggested a fresh examination of that group which he considered the most im- 
portant of the third parties since 1900, the Bull Moosers—a synthesis of a labor- 
progressive tradition (which had never wanted to break up trusts) with a new 
type of business thinking. Iz was Dr. Goldman’s view that the more influential third 
parties of the future will fcllow the Bull Moose pattern. That these papers, as will 
be admitted by the speak=r=, were provocative rather than definitive, was indicated 
by the subsequent spiritec discussion in the hotel lobby. 

Of the four sessions with a regional emphasis, two, appropriately enough, had 
to do with New England. The session on the “Withering” of New England was a 
sequel to the successful discussion held ten years ago at Washington on its “Flower- 
ing.” The program committee made an intensive effort to secure for this panel 
representatives from sectons other than the one under examination. Though in 
this quest they were cotr paratively unsuccessful, the session, under the chairman- 
ship of Edward C. Kirkland of Bowdoin, came to unexpectedly optimistic conclu- 
sions. Howard Mumforc Jones of Harvard questioned whether the alleged eco- 
nomic decline was anything more than a wholesome readjustment after a boom- 
or-bust expansion. In literature, the fine arts, and education there was no wither- 
ing. Indeed the cultural leaders and institutions of the later period were equal, if 
not superior, to the earlier ones. Carl Bridenbaugh of the Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History admitted thet New England was, in the period of withering, divided 
by religious and racial tens‘ons. He felt that the region was saved from decline by 
its unique capacity for s=l=criticism. While the luminaries of an earlier day may 
have been lacking in the post-Civil War years, New England enlarged its concept 
of culture and organized it on a new scale. The region maintained intact its con- 
cern with ethics and learning. To racial tensions Oscar Handlin of Harvard gave 
a more central place. New England had always faced difficulties and had always 
complained of them. Before the mid-century such handicaps were a challenge to 
action; afterwards they weze occasions for the search for security. The difference 
in reaction was due to the disorganizing impact of immigration which divided the 
New England eommuniry against itself. Richard Shryock of Johns Hopkins con- 
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cluded the discussion with an appraisal of what New England sectionalism actually 
meant. While the decline of the region economically and politically was genuine, 
it was relative rather than absolute. The trend, nonetheless, led to discouragement, 
caution, and nostalgia. Perhaps the last could be redressed by a more realistic and 
just appraisal of New England’s flowering. 

The American Catholic Historical Association took as the theme for its joint 
session a neglected aspect of New England social history, “French-Canadian Immi- 
gration into New England in the Nineteenth Century.” The Rev. Robert H. Lord, 
St. Paul’s Church, Wellesley, presided over an unusually well attended session. 
Iris Saunders Podea of West Long Branch, New Jersey, in a paper entitled “Quebec 
to ‘Little Canada’: the Coming of the French Canadians to New England in the 
Nineteenth Century,” dealt with the social and economic phases of the movement 
inte the Northeast, sketching some of the problems faced and created by the immi- 
grant group. “The French Parish and Survivance in Nineteenth Century New 
England” was the subject of the second paper, by Mason Wade of Windsor, Ver- 
mont. He stressed the central importance of the parish in the life of the immigrants 
and described their attempts to establish in New England their distinctively French 
parishes. Both papers will be published within a few months. The discussion was 
led by the Rev. Edward Finnegan, S.J., of Boston College, substituting for the 
Rev. William L. Lucey, S.J., of Holy Cross, who was absent by reason of illness, 
and J. Bartlet Brebner of Columbia. At the close of the discussion period, M. Eugene 
Jalbert, past president of the Société Historique Franco-Américaine, congratulated 
the speakers for their presentation and both associations for having chosen to de- 
vote a session to the topic. 

The joint session with the Southern Historical Association, with William C, 
Binkley of Vanderbilt University presiding, was devoted to a consideration of two 
selected problems in southern economic development. In a paper entitled “Factor 
Versus Carrier: A New View of the Ante-Bellum Southern Supply System,” 
Bennett H. Wall of the University of Kentucky reviewed the part played by the 
factor in the financial operations of the ante-bellum plantation system and sug- 
gested that much of the blame for excessive costs to the planters should be trans- 
‘ferred from the commission houses to the transportation agencies. On the basis 
of materials drawn from a wide range of plantation accounts, commission house 
records, and shipping company data, he presented evidence to show that the 
charges of the factor, who performed a multiplicity of services for his clients, 
represented a much smaller proportion of the values involved than did those of the 
carrier, performing the single service of transporting the produce to market. The 
secand paper, by Henry L. Swint of Vanderbilt, was on “The Northern Interest 
in the Shoeless Southerners.” Placing the famous remark by Secretary Perkins in 
its perspective as one of the latest expressions of a consciousness of the relationship 
between “civilizing” influences and the growth of trade, Mr. Swint gave special 
attention to the extent to which the movement to improve the ecogomic and social 
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status of the freedmen after the Civil War was promoted and participated in by 
leading businessmen of the North, usually to their own economic advantage. He 
showed that those who were prominent in this work were not unaware of the 
material returns that ‘might result from their activities; but he also pointed out 
that economic and humanitarian motives were too closely intermingled to warrant 
the singling out of either as the dominant influence. In discussing these papers 
Fred C. Cole of Tulane University stressed the danger of emphasizing economic 
interest as the determining factor in attempting to interpret either the ante-bellum 
supply system or the postwar efforts for improvement. He suggested that in both 
cases more historical knowledge must be presented concerning the development 
of southern economy before we can understand the South as it is today or as it 
was in any other period. What promised to become a lively discussion from the 
floor had to be cut short in order to avoid encroaching upon the time scheduled for 
the business meeting of the Association. 

A curious aspect of frontier lore was recalled by Thomas D. Clark of the 
University of Kentucky at the dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion. In his paper, piquantly entitled “Virgins, Villains, and Varmints, or Mr. 
Beadle’s Frontier,” he considered the manner in which the dime novelist treated 
early frontier history. Sevezal examples were cited to illustrate the concepts which 
they peddled concerning Indians, bad men, wooderaft, and kindred frontier phe- 
nomena. Since these novels were sold in hundreds of thousands and were widely 
read, they must be regarded as important sources of interest, if not of fact, in 
American frontier history. The speaker was introduced by the president of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Carl Coke Rister of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

The economic emphasis in the American field was supplied chiefly by joint 
sessions with several of tke allied societies. The Economic History Association 
turned to “Some Economics Problems of World War II,” with Robert G. Albion 
of Harvard presiding over a session that included papers by Frederic C, Lane 
of the Johns Hopkins University on “Managing the Managers in Wartime Ship- 
building” and Jarvis M. Morse of the U.S. Treasury Department on “Selling 
Bonds in Two World Wars.” Comment was by Constance McL. Green of the 
Army Historical Division, Ordnance Section, and by Lester Simonds of Boston. 
Professor Lane discussed the problems involved in starting new shipyards from 
scratch. He emphasized the difficult dilemma which the government faced in at- 
tempting to encourage output through competition and at the same time im- 
posing adequate safeguarcs in matters of cost. Dr. Morse described the achieve- 
ments of the Treasury Department in the marketing of government bonds, com- 
paring the techniques and results of the department’s work in the two war periods. 
He outlined in some detzil the various methods, direct and indirect, by which 
bonds were sold, chiefly to the private investor. Mrs. Green indicated how Army 
Ordnance had handled problems sirnilar to those mentioned by Professor Lane, 
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and noted that it had laid its plans carefully in advance, while Mr. Simonds, who 
had been in charge of bond sales in the Greater Boston area, took exception to 
Dr. Morse’s comments on the depreciation of Liberty bonds in the 1920’s. He also 
stressed the high percentage of World War II bonds which, at least in the Greater 
Boston area, were absorbed by banks and corporations. 

Joint sessions with the Business Historical Society canvassed problems of re- 
search and teaching in the field of business history. In the morning meeting, 
held at the Parker House, three papers were presented, all dealing with research 
in business history. Thomas C. Cochran of New York University set forth the need 
for broadening business history to place it in its social context, a task which is 
being undertaken by the Research Center in Entrepreneurial History at Harvard 
University. Henrietta M. Larson of the Harvard Business School traced the de- 
velopment of business history at Harvard and emphasized the need of expanding 
this new discipline around the core of administrative problems and techniques. 
Mary E. Murphy of Hunter College dealt with special problems confronting the 
researcher in the history of public accountancy. At the joint luncheon meeting, 
N. S. B. Gras of the Harvard Business School traced the growth of the Business 
Historical Society and mapped the alternative courses of its future. At the after- 
noon session, held also at the Parker House, the teaching of business history was 
the principal theme. Herman Krooss of New York University viewed the subject 
at the graduate level, John G. B. Hutchins of Cornell University at the senior and 
graduate level, and Charles J. Kennedy of the University of Nebraska at the 
freshman level. All papers presented at the joint meeting with the Business His- 
torical Society will be published in future issues of the Bulletin of the Business 
Historical Society. 

With the Agricultural History Society the Association collaborated in a regular 
session and a luncheon. At the formal session, with Fletcher M. Green of the 
University of North Carolina presiding, three papers were presented on unrelated 
aspects of agricultural development in the United States. Russell H. Anderson of 
the Western Reserve Historical Society discussed informally “Agriculture among 
the Shakers.” After tracing briefly the organization and decline of Shaker com- 
munities in the United States, Mr. Anderson emphasized the Shaker’s efficiency 
as a workman, his interest in the development of tools and gadgets, and his pro- 
gressive outlook on agriculture. Cornelius O. Cathey of the University of North 
Carolina discussed the contributions of the agriculturists of one state to the 
over-all improvements in the mechanics of farming in a paper titled “Developments 
in Agricultural Implements in North Carolina, 1783-1860.” He concluded that 
North Carolinians made rapid strides in the invention and adaptation: of new 
farm tools and implements during the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Margaret R. Beattie of Vassar College presented a paper on “The Disposal of the 
Swamp Land Grant in Illinois,” in which she traced the evolution of a policy 
designed to bring these lands into productive use. Miss Beattie paid particular 
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attention to the investment of speculative capital in those lands. In the discussion 
that followed, Herbert A. Kellar of the McCormick Historical Association and 
Paul W. Gates of Cornell University engaged in a spirited debate on the impor- 
tance of agricultural periodicals to agricultural reform and progress. Mr. Kellar 
maintained that the press was one of the most effective agencies of progress; 
contrariwise, Mr. Gates thcught the press, by its practice of “puff” advertising of 
untried tools and half-baked ideas, sometimes checked rather than advanced pro- 
gressive reforms. The luncheor: conference of the society had as its chairman Paul 
Gates of Cornell and as its spsaker John D. Black of Harvard, who took as his 
subject “An Agricultural Ezonomist Looks at Agricultural History.” He described 
his researches in the agricultural economy of New England. 

Railroad history was handled in a joint session with the Lexington Group, at 
which Charles E. Fisher, president of the Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society, served as chairmar. Laurence F. Whittemore, until recently president of 
the New York, New Haven € Hartford Railroad, opened the program by sug- 
gesting the historical implications of various current railroad problems. He stressed 
the fact that the Transportaticn Act of 1920 had failed to provide the promised 
“fair return” to the industry aad likened the 1920 situation to the present in that 
a major overhauling of the regulatory structure appeared necessary. Alfred Chand- 
ler of Harvard, basing his -emarks on source records recently made available, put 
forward the thesis that Henry Varnum Poor, editor of the American Railroad 
Journal and of the famous Peor’s Manual, was the nation’s first thoroughgoing 
railway analyst and historian. He emphasized Poor’s contribution in providing for 
the public the first reliable statistics and financial data of the industry. In the final 
paper Edward Ullman oz the department of regional planning of Harvard Uni- 
versity discussed “New Viewpoints on American Railroad Geography.” With the 
aid of slides based on traffic data marshaled in an entirely new way, he analyzed 
the relation of geography to the origin and distribution of freight tonnage, es- 
pecially in the heavy-trafic eastern states. He related his findings to efficiency of 
operation and to the problem of naticnal defense, and concluded with a compari- 
son and contrast of the railway trafic potential of Russia and the United States. 
Discussion from the floor was p-olonged and vigorous. 

One of the most stimulating and significant groups of sessions had to do with 
the external contacts—cultural, social, and economic, as well as diplomatic in the 
traditional sense—of the American people. Of these perhaps the broadest in scope 
was captioned, “American Influences Abroad: An Exploration.” The session was, 
in fact, not only an “explozation” but a charted invitation and challenge to push 
forward: in this neglected study of American influences abroad. The papers and 
discussion, presented under the chairmanship of Richard H. Heindel of the Social 
Science Research Council, covered a wide range of time, activities, and areas but 
with selected details to poiat up the problems, definitions, methods, and results 
of such studies. There was agreement that studies of American influence ought to 
produce balance, judgment, ard new perspective, that they should be of help in 
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the conduct of daily affairs of state as well as aiding in the proper placement of our 
society in a dynamic world of interacting parts. In surveying the status of our 
knowledge to date, Michael Kraus of the College of the City of New York demon- 
strated the legitimacy of the field. His paper agreed, too, with the view set forth 
by Melville J. Herskovits of Northwestern of American influences in Africa as a 
problem for ethno-historical study and with the fertile prospectus for the future 
offered by Merle Curti of Wisconsin, on the breadth of data required, on the values 
of enlisting many disciplines and of interesting foreign historians in the subject. In 
the course of the discussion no doubt was left that there have been American in- 
fluences abroad, in Latin America as described by Arthur P. Whitaker of Pennsyl- 
vania and in China as noted by J. K. Fairbank of Harvard. Both Gilbert Chinard 
of Princeton and Louis Wright of the Folger Library, drawing upon literary his- 
tory, further left no doubt that the topic should be considered from the very earliest 
periods of American history. Franklin Scott of Northwestern stressed the need for 
a variety of case studies before integration and generalization can be attempted with 
hope of success, and he chose to analyze the effect of American law upon Nor- 
wegian law as an example of such a study. Richard O. Cummings of Brooklyn 
College inquired into technological influences and Eugene E. Doll of Philadelphia 
examined the effect of European histories of the United States as a channel of 
communication and images. The session did not need to dispose of the antici- 
pated criticism that interest in the topic was somehow a retrograde step toward 
excessive nationalism. Curti and others urged comparative studies on the impacts 
made by other countries. The conclusion was that it was not only appropriate to 
consider the varied influences of a nation upon peoples beyond its frontier as a 
part of national history, but also that such studies would go far to building up the 
suitable content of world history and international relations, would “yield generali- 
zations,” as Herskovits noted, “that will contribute to a fuller understanding of 
the processes of human civilization as a whole.” 

A session which, at least by implication, was not without a certain timeliness 
was that on “The American Response to ‘Foreign Ideologies.’” Introduced by 
ex-Congressman Thomas H. Eliot of Boston, the first speaker, Professor Dumas 
Malone of Columbia, discussed “Jefferson and the French Revolution.” He warned 
against confusing foreign policy with attitude toward a foreign ideology. Discuss- 
ing Jefferson and the Revolution, he suggested that Jefferson, sympathetic with its 
early purposes, derived his distrust of urban proletariats in part from his fa- 
miliarity with the Terror. John M. Blum of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in a paper on “Nativism, Anti-Radicalism, and the Foreign Scare, r917- 
1920,” emphasized the part of political agitation in intensifying the persistent 
antiforeign and antiradical prejudices which were particularly virulent among in- 
secure groups. Recognizing the dangers of communism but carried away by 
hysteria, the American people, he suggested, rejected statesmanlike plans for 
postwar domestic and European reconstruction in favor of a witch hunt. The 
commentator, Ray A. Billington of Northwestern observed that nativism had 
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flowered in various earlier pericds of unrest and insecurity. In the short discussion 
that followed, during which the remarks of the speakers were amplified, Samuel 
Flagg Bemis of Yale noted that even in periods of hysteria Americans had enjoyed 
substantial civil and personal liberties. 

More directly concerned with foreign affairs in the classic sense was the session 
on “World War I and American Opinion,” presided over by Thomas A. Bailey of 
Stanford. Speaking on “The Problem of American Intervention, 1917: An His- 
torical Retrospect,” Richard W. Leopold of Northwestern critically surveyed the 
more important writings or. the subject, urged a reconsideration of generally ac- 
cepted views, and pointed to certain neglected fields of research, particularly in 
regard to security, congressional opinion, and American public opinion. Selig Adler 

. of the University of Buffalo, in a paper on “War Guilt and American Disillusion- 
ment, 1918-1928,” pointed cut that revisionist propaganda, particularly in Russia 
and Germany, by holding tkat the Allies were largely responsible for the coming 
of the war in 1914, had an important effect on American public opinion. Among 
other things it resulted in the disillusionist complex which helped encompass the 
defeat of the League of Nations and which crystallized the strong isolationist senti- 
ment of the 1920’s and 30's. The discussion leader, Richard W. Van Alstyne of 
the University of Southern California, found the fundamental cause of American 
entry into World War I in a conception of security which he defined with refer- 
ence to the relative power fosizion of the United States. Cumulative experiences 
and impressions of Germany, he declared, convinced the American mind by 1917 
that that country was a sinister power bent upon ruling the world. The unre- 
stricted submarine campaig-: merely clinched the matter. During the discussion 
period Professors Fay, Schmitt, and Bemis, all of whose names were mentioned 
in the papers, took the floor to present their points of view or to add other pieces 
of information. 

The final session on American foreign relations was arranged, less paradoxi- 
cally than at first appears, by the Modern History Section for its luncheon. Crane 
Brinton of Harvard, chairmen of the section, presided, and S. E. Gleason of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, presented a paper on “The Changing Temper of American 
Opinion from 1939 to Pearl Harbor” and the reaction of President Roosevelt to 
these changes. The gist of his argument was that the real problem confronting 
the historian of this period was not so much to explain why the President had 
allegedly ignored or deceived popular sentiment. It was rather to explain why he 
so often chose to “appease” che anti-interventionists at seeming cost to the national 
security. f 


y 


Although the bulk of tke sessions had to do, in one way or another with the 
content of history, other matters of importance to the historian were by no means 


ignored. Two meetings explored some of the problems faced by the historian as 
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teacher. The session devoted to the topic, “The College History Curriculum and 
the Independent School,” was opened by Richard K. Irons of Groton School. As a 
representative of the independent schools, Dr. Irons spoke on the subject, “Do the 
Colleges Know What To Do with a Well-trained Freshman?” and was inclined 
to answer his question in the negative. He also raised the question whether the 
independent schools should, in the light of the present tendency to introduce 
“problems” or “key idea” courses in the freshman year, go back to a solid course 
in European history for the sixth form. Edward W. Fox of Cornell University fol- 
lowed with a paper on “What Can Be Expected of an Introductory Survey Course?” 
in which he emphasized that the average entering freshman is much more poorly 
prepared than a generation ago. He declared that the freshman course must be 
kept sufficiently flexible in method and organization to present a challenge even 
to Dr. Irons’ “well-trained freshman.” He also urged that the introductory course 
should maintain high academic standards and provide both a solid body of con- 
tent and an introduction to historical method. He paid much attention to the 
ever-bafiling problems of chronological scope and lecture-discussion technique. The 
discussion was opened by Edmond S. Meany of Mt. Hermon School, who pointed 
out that the student from the independent school often seemed to lose his initial 
impetus and asked what could be done to solve this problem. Dr. Meany also re- 
lated the general question to the public-school student. Evalyn A. Clark of Vassar 
College, in continuing the discussion, declared that Vassar offered several courses in 
history to freshmen and thus made appeals to students with various preparations. 
Miss Clark also brought out that Vassar had held conferences with preparatory 
school teachers in an effort to solve the transitional problems between school and 
college. There followed a very spirited discussion from the floor with participation 
from about a dozen speakers representing universities, colleges, junior colleges, 
independent schools, and high schools, and all parts of the country except the 
Pacific Coast. The meeting was closed long before the discussion had exhausted 
itsel, and several people expressed to the chairman, John G. Gazley of Dart- 
mouth College, their hope that a session dealing with teaching problems might be 
made a regular feature of the meetings of the American Historical Association. 
The other session directly related to the teaching function of the historian was 
the joint session with the National Council for the Social, Studies. This program, 
Chester M. Destler of Connecticut College in the chair, began with the presenta- 
tion by Howard R. Anderson of the Office of Education (Washington, D.C.) of a 
statistical report on the status of American history in public high schools. This re- 
vealed wide variations in the amount of instructional time allotted to courses in 
United States history there and the heavy encroachment on this that has resulted 
from the inclusion'of local and state history, and by the now customary allotment 
of twenty per cent of the teaching time to current affairs. Following this William 
H. Cartwright of Boston University presented a historical review of “Values 
Claimed for the Teaching of American History.” This paper revealed that re- 
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ligious and moral training have ceased to be stated objectives of instruction in- 
American history as the result of the secularization of education on all levels (save 
in parochial schools). Citizenship training, the cultivation of an enlightened pa- 
triotism, and the liberalizing effect of historical studies continued to be stressed. 
Earlier emphasis upon intellectual discipline as an objective has been supplanted 
by the attempt to develop historical skills. The demands of organized minorities 
that their aspirations be irsluded in the teaching values fostered by instruction in 
American history is a relatively recent development, in the case of such groups as 
the Catholics and Negroes. The program provoked an unusual. amount of dis- 
cussion. Both speakers were engaged for a considerable period after the formal 
program in informal conferences with interested persons. 

In the same general connection may be mentioned the interesting joint session 
with the American Assoc:ation for State and Local History, in which were dis- 
cussed the launching of two important projects, the magazine American Heritage 
and the “American States Series.” S. K, Stevens, Pennsylvania state historian and 
associate editor of American Heritage, summarized the objectives of the association 
and suggested that the two enterprises had emerged naturally from its basic pro- 
gram. Earle W. Newton, editor of American Heritage and director of the Vermont 
Historical Society, outlined the objectives and principles of American Heritage 
and the “States Series,” emphasizing the combined textual and pictorial technique 
employed. Mary E. Cunningham, associate editor of American Heritage, elaborated 
on the value of the magaz:ne for school use, and Albert B. Corey, New York state 
historian, and Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania, chairman of the session, 
made some general observations and predicted success for the publications which 
had got off to so auspicicus a start. 

Waldo Gifford Leland spoke at the luncheon of the Society of American 
Archivists. He traced the arganized activities of American archivists from the First 
Conference of Archivists, which met in December, 1909, in connection with the 
meeting of the American Historical Association, to the Eighth Conference, which 
was held in 1917. At the canclusion cf his remarks the chairman, Clifford K. Ship- 
ton of Harvard, on behalf of the society presented Mr. Leland with a certificate 
of honorary membership in the Society of American Archivists. 

Two sessions were focused on questions of research materials, one having to do 
with the discovery of a mass of relatively unexploited Burke manuscripts in Eng- 
land and the other with the policies of our government toward historical research 
and writing. The former was described in a session entitled, perhaps a bit mislead- 
ingly, “Britain in the Revelutionary Age.” Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Li- 
brary substituted as chairman for Dixon Wecter, who was unable to attend the 
convention. Ross J. S. Hofman of Fordham University reported on the mass of 
Burke, Rockingham, and Fitzwilliam papers from Wentworth Woodhouse, which 
he characterized as a rich new mine of material for studying the age of the French 


and American Revoluticns. He noted, for example, Burke’s letter book as agent 
. 
. 
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for the New York Assembly, with copies of all his communications from 1771 to 
1775. No use whatever has been made of the Rockingham and Fitzwilliam pri- 
vate papers since they were buried in the cellars and muniment rooms of Went- 
worth Woodhouse. “Problems of the Burke Correspondence” was the subject of a 
paper by Thomas W. Copeland of the University of Chicago. He told of some 
1,600 scattered Burke letters in print and manuscript now being indexed by him 
and he discussed briefly the possibilities of their publication. Over a hundred were 
present and, although the subject was not of the type to produce vigorous discus- 
sion, much interest was shown after the meeting had been adjourned. 

The subject matter of the other session on research materials was perhaps of 
even more immediate concern to most of the members. Under the chairmanship 
of Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University, R. A. Newhall of Williams College, Roy 
F, Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania, Guy A. Lee, and Ray S. Cline, both 
of Washington, explored some of the relationships between “The Historian and 
the Federal Government.” The discussion started with a portrayal of the extensive 
interest of the government in historical activity, including historical research and 
writing and the preservation and administration of manuscripts, records, and other 
historical evidence. The general opinion of those on the panel and of numerous 
speakers from the floor seemed to be that programs such as those of the National 
Park Service, the National Archives, the Army Historical Division, the Division 
‘of Historical Policy Research of the State Department, and the former War Records 
Section of the Bureau of the Budget represent substantial accomplishments; that 
there remain many unsolved problems which seriously jeopardize the successful 
conduct of historical activity in the federal government; that the solutions of these 
are matters of great interest to historians; and that, specifically, the American His- 
torical Association should take positive steps to assure greater co-operation between 
the historian and the federal government. 


It is the prudent custom of program chairmen to conclude their reports with 
apolcgies, offered in advance, to those whose remarks have been omitted, mis- 
quoted, or distorted. Limitations of space and historical understanding have made 
it inevitable that many significant points will have been missed and that color 
and life will have suffered even where facts and conclusions are not actually mis- 
represented. To those who have been so wronged one can only hold out the hope, 
by way of mild consolation, that from such errors of transmission and interpreta- 
tion committed at their expense they may gain a more realistic appreciation of 
the imperfect nature of historical evidence itself. 


Harcard University Davin OwEN 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND MANAGING 
EDITOR FOR 19497 


During this week in other cities and in other large hotels the executive officers 
of other learned societies are appearing before their membership to report on the 
year’s activities. All these zeports will have something in common with the report 
I am presenting. But they will lack one quality, one note that appertains solely to 
this report to you. This distinguishing feature is that, although I report to you, I 
also report, by the terms cf our charter, to the Congress of the United States and, 
throughi the circulation of this report, to the nation at large. I do not apprehend, 
and apprehend is the righ- werd, that either the Congress or the nation is standing 
on tiptoes of impatient expectancy to hear what historians have to say for them- 
selves. They might well be. At the moment I am only concerned to point out to 
you the peculiar formal legal responsibility we assumed in 1889 and to thank our 
stars that our report is not being made to a totalitarian regime. Your secretary has 
spent a good many years ia the business of trying to comprehend, explain, and de- 
fend what some laymen consider the vagaries and unorthodoxies of the academic 
mind. Nevertheless, I would rather be excused from explaining to a “politburo” 
that society should be gled to pay its scholars for not hewing to the party line. 
After twenty-eight winters in Minnesota I don't want to 'be exiled to the Aleutians. 

And now let's look at the record for 1949. In recent months, for reasons I shall 
not detail, I have been aszed to estimate the disposition of my time and interests 
between the editorship of the Review and the details of the Association’s routine 
business, such as the recruitment of members. I have honestly replied that, though 
the two are not wholly separable, I was most concerned that the Review should be 
representative of the highest standards in American historical scholarship. That 
meant not only attention to the body articles but to the choice of books to review 
and of competent reviewers to discuss them. It meant also a full recognition that 
the bibliographies of curreat articles prepared by the section editors are a matter of 
great importance at present to foreign scholars as well as to our own members. 
Until the once great European periodicals are back to their former contents and 
standards, the responsibil--ies of the Review in providing as wide a coverage as 
possible of current historical work by review or by listing is heavy and inescapable. 
This in part explains why the fifty-fourth volume is larger than its predecessor, 
and with increased costs will return less profit. The distribution of the usual twelve 
articles, including the presidential address, shows five in American history, three 
in European, one in ancient, one in medieval, and one in historiography. The “Notes 
and Suggestions” sectioa also carried more in American history. The increase in 
long reviews, a long review being about four hundred words or more, was about 


. 
1 Read at the business meeting of the Association, December 29, 1949. 
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ten per cent over the preceding volume and the short notices decreased about the 
same per cent. Of the ninety-two articles and notes and suggestions submitted, 
twenty-two were accepted and three are still under consideration. It would be in- 
accurate to use the word “rejected” for the sixty-seven that were returned, a num- 
ber that has not varied in the last three years. Of course, a few came in from stray 
writers who knew only the address of the Review and had evidently never read it to 
see what it did publish. The others were generally satisfactory in scholarship but 
better suited to other periodicals or so narrow in scope as to lack significance in a 
quarterly of such wide coverage as the Review. The number of subscribers in- 
creases with the membership and that increase is unpredictable and leaves the 
publishers short when, as in October, a considerable number want to begin with a 
new volume. I regret to say there is a considerable shortage of the October issue 
this year and the Macmillan Company is anxious to buy back that issue from any- 
one who wants to part with it. ` 

Turning now to the Association’s business as it is conducted by its committees, 
I shall summarize briefly. There are each year about seventeen committees or dele- 
gations that send in reports. Certain of these had nothing to report this year be- 
cause they did not award prizes, in the odd-numbered years, or had no worth-while 
competition,-or the organizations where they represent us made no changes in their 
activities. This applies to the following committees: the Herbert Baxter Adams 
Prize, the George Louis Beer Prize, the John H. Dunning Prize, the American 
Academy of Classical and Medieval Studies in Rome, and the American Yearbook. 

The Watumull Prize Committee with Professor Das as chairman has made 
an award which will be announced at the annual dinner this evening. (See p. 
732 above.) 

The Committee on the Albert J. Beveridge Fellowship has reported its award, 
which will also be announced at the annual dinner. The committee is carrying on 
considerable publishing activity on the basis of previous awards. The volume by 
Lewis Hanke on The Struggle for Justice in the Spanish Conquest of America ap- 
peared in the spring of 1949. The volume by Arthur E. Bestor, Backwoods Utopias, 
is to appear in March. Dr. Motten’s Mexican Silver and the Enlightenment is 
now in page proof. Dr. Fleming’s John William Draper and the Religion of Sci- 
ence has just been sent to the printer. All these volumes will bear the imprint of 
the University of Pennsylvania Press. The committee regards its present program 
as a five-year experiment on which it will later report in detail to the Council. 

Professor Richard B. Morris reports that the Littleton-Griswold Committee 
will publish this year the South Carolina Chancery volume? and is pushing the 
preparation of the volumes listed in the program they presented last year. Their 
present resources are about $30,000. 

The Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund with Professor Ray Billing- 


2 This volume is now available (Records of the Court of Chancery of South Carolina, 1671— 
1779, edited by Anne King Gregorie. Washington, American Historical Association, 1950, pp. 
676, $10.00 [American Legal Records, Volume 2]). 
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ton as chairman has just published through the Cornell Press the volume by 
Michael Kraus entitled T&e Atlantic Civilization, and there will shortly appear 
from the Harvard Press Louis C. Hunter’s Steamboats on the Western Rivers: An 
Economic and Technological History, sponsored jointly with the Committee on 
Research in Economic Hiszory and the American Council of Learned Societies.* 
Because of a later date for submission, the committee has made no selection from 
manuscripts submitted this year. 

The Committee on Business Records has completed its main task by co-operating 
with other interested groups to set up the National Records Management Council 
with a grant of $35,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation for the initiation of its 
work (see American Histæricel Review for April, 1949). The Council has chosen 
Professor Thomas Cochran to represent the Association in the new organization 
for a term of three years. 

The chairman of the Committee on Documentary Reproduction, Professor 
Edgar Erickson, reports that “during the past year the committee in conjunction 
with the Library of Cong-ess has concentrated its efforts primarily on attempts 
to qualify microcopying aczivities within the scope of the Fulbright educational 
program in those countries where the program has been activated.” Professor 
Erickson reports that twc present holders of fellowships are in Paris where 
by reason of additional furds from the Library of Congress they will be able to 
photograph catalogs of Freach source material. In addition the project of micro- 
printing British Session Pepers is being resumed, and in 1950 the volumes for 
1826-47 (about a thousand volumes) will be completed at no increase in price to 
the subscribing libraries. 

It is with regret that I summarize the report of the Committee on the Annual 
Report. The regret stems from the fact that it is the last report of Professor Lowell 
Ragatz, its able and conscieatious chairman during all the years I have been your 
executive secretary. His call to Ohio State University has led him to resign because 
by the nature of its duties this committee, which is a liaison between the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Gcvernment Printing Office and my office, is neces- 
sarily drawn from members residing in Washington. Dr. Ragatz calls attention 
to. the appearance of the Writings on American History for 1939-40. It is the last 
volume to be prepared by Grace Gardner Griffin. To her many years of distin- 
guished service he pays a merited tribute to which all scholars in this country and 
abroad who are concerned with American history will heartily subscribe. The 
years from 1941 to 1947, if ever they are covered, will be done in summary and 
highly selective fashion. W= are now concentrating on the volume for 1948 sup- 
` ported by an appropriatior of $15,0co made by the Council last year to cover 
eighteen months, It is hoped that with the support of members of this Association 
the Library of Congress car add an item to its budget that will enable it to carry 


5 3 This work is now available (Cambricge, Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. xiii, 684, 
10.00). . 
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on this great bibliographical enterprise. When the time comes, it will be a happy 
coincidence if the members know the name of their congressmen. To return to 
Dr. Ragatz’ report. This year the Government Printing Office sent out three 
volumes of Spain in the Mississippi Valley, translated and edited by Dr. Kinnaird 
of the University of California. All of this has piled us a heavy printing bill, but 
a conservative estimate leaves us with a balance of $4,000 on the Smithsonian 
books. With this we hope to begin work on the greatest single publishing enter- 
prise we have ever undertaken, the printing of the consolidated index to all the 
volumes of the Writings on American History except 1939-40. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Matteson, who for years has been compiling it as a labor of love, did not live to 
give his work the last touches. He died in Cambridge in August of this year. Here 
again I would underline in the name of the Association the tribute Dr. Ragatz 
pays this quiet, self-effacing, almost forgotten scholar who came down to us from 
the generation of those who founded the Association and the Review. But he will 
not be forgotten. The index will be a monument any scholar could cherish for 
himself, and his will makes this Association the sole beneficiary of something like 
$80,000 to enable it to carry on the kind of services to which he devoted his life. 
He had earlier this year made a gift to the Association of the two thousand dollars 
held for compensation to him for work on the index. Dr. Ragatz’ report, when 
prin:ed, will tell you how this and other final directions were brought about when 
he and I and Mr. Matteson himself became deeply concerned about the precarious 
prospect raised by his health and advanced years. 

The Committee on Honorary Members has recommended for election, and the 
Council has approved, Sir Charles Webster of England and Professor Alfons 
Dopsch of Vienna. There are now no vacancies in the normal panel of fifteen hon- 
orary members. 

Professor Shepard Clough, reporting for our delegates to the Social Science 
Research Council, lists a considerable number of projects that are of interest to 
historians and in which, I may add, our delegates or other historians have a con- 
siderable part. The committee on historiography plans to issue a monograph on 
“those concepts and methods in other social sciences which may be of use in his- 
torical research.” The committee on Slavic studies arranged for the publication of 
the weekly Current Digest of the Soviet Press. Area research and its methods are 
being appraised. In this field five fellowships in history were awarded, and of the 
thirty-five grants-in-aid awarded by the Council fourteen were in the field of his- 
tory. 

The American Council of Learned Societies is now operating under its new 
constitution and new director, Dr. Charles Odegaard, formerly of the University 
of Ilinois. Each constituent society now has one delegate instead of two. Our 
delegate, Professor Joseph Strayer of Princeton, reports that the A.C.L.S. is con- 
centrating on four fields—international intellectual co-operation, training of per- 
sonnel in the humanities, opening up new areas of study, and improving facilities 
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for scholarly publication. The problem of the training of personnel is perhaps at the 
moment closest to our interests. The fellowships for graduate students in history 
permit them to work in <a ancillary field where their training is weak or to con- 
centrate on the learning c= a non-European language. This year for the first time 
fellowships were given to cutstanding seniors in liberal arts colleges to finance their 
first year of graduate study, and in the near future the Council hopes to extend aid 
to young faculty member: whose responsibilities and finances make difficult the 
continuation of their research. 

The Committee on Government Publications has given evidence of the con- 
tinuing interest of this Association in the various activities of the Department of 
State in publishing the sources for diplomatic history. The lag in these publica- 
tions is not the fault of ycar committee or the department officials in charge. It is 
due rather to the limited funds available for this important task. Later in this 
meeting resolutions prepared by the committee will give an opportunity for re- 
affirming, as we do each yar, our interest in this phase of the work of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Professor Chester M. Destler, who has been our active representative on the 
Board of Social Education, is able to report some improvement in contents under 
the new editor. He feels, however, its columns are weighted disproportionately in 
favor of methodology for the lower grades and high schools and not rich enough in 
fresh substantive material that would bring the teacher in touch with current 
scholarship. For this shortcoming the members of this Association are in my 
opinion chiefly responsible. If we are unhappy about this but unwilling to assume 
personal responsibility in supplying matter to restore the balance, we should 
withdraw from our connection. The balance we hold in trust from the money 
given for the report of the Committee on the Social Studies, headed by Professor 
A. C. Krey, is slowly decreasing. It is now about $4,500. i 

One other matter has teen the task of the central office, namely, co-operation 
with the French committee that is arranging the program and business of the 
meeting, August 28 to September 3 in Paris, of the International Historical Con- 
gress. All decisions in these matters rest finally with the French committee. Your 
representative on the International Committee of Historical Sciences, Professor 
Donald McKay of Harvard, and I, have co-operated in every way during the 
past year. Dr. McKay at some inconvenience has attended meetings in London of 
the executive committee. ‘This co-operation shows up in our annual budget in two 
ways: (1) expenses of our delegate and (2) the fee paid for the preparation of the 
American section of the international historical bibliography for 1948 and for the 
coming year. There is a diference of opinion about the usefulness of this bulletin, 
but we have so far deferred to the opinion of those European colleagues who 
think it important, particularly at this time when they find it difficult to know 
what scholars are doing in other, even neighboring, lands. All American historians 
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who for any reason will be in Europe this coming summer should plan, if possi- 
ble, to attend the Congress. 

In the opening paragraph of this report I indicated that we could consider his- 
tory in a healthy condition because its writing and teaching are free and untram- 
meled. So far as this Association is concerned, I can report that it is also healthy, 
as indicated by a further increase in membership to a total on December 15 of 
5,511 members. 

I should like to close with this wholly optimistic paragraph. I feel obliged, 
however, to add a gloss to both points in it. The steady increase in membership 
is accompanied by mounting costs of the operation and services of the Association 
and its organ, the Review. It is possible, as I indicated last year, that we shall have 
to follow the example of other similar organizations and increase both the annual 
and the life membership dues. A year from now the picture will be clearer and 
these matters can be decided in the light of additional data. It is my hope that no 
change will be necessary. 

In the matter of freedom of teaching we can find encouragement both as citi- 
zens and as historical students.dwelling in an ever-changing world. None of us is 
unconscious that change produces uneasiness and resistance. That is normal, and 
in normal times the adjustments and bridging compromises are made in our demo- 
cratic society. This, however, has not been the process that brought in the last thirty 
years the greatest change in our national thinking, the change from isolation to 
world responsibilities. It is true we never were isolated, but we thought we were, 
and two world wars, not historians, taught us we were not. A major readjust- 
ment such as this in our nation’s life within a generation has its nearest parallel 
in the Civil War and its aftermath. But our day adds the spreading and corroding 
fear of another world power. There is slight ground for fearing we will imitate 
the Soviet institutions and economy. There is the subtler danger that in the battle 
for men’s minds we will unconsciously drift little by little into the sacrifice of 
those freedoms which forever distinguish democracy from either communism or 
fascism. Scholarship and teaching cannot remain free and immune if we oppose 
communism by a domestic brand of fascism. The methods, not the purpose, of 
loyalty investigations and the doctrine of guilt by association have put the physical . 
scientists and civil servants in the front line of attack. In the homelands of dicta- 
torship it is history and the social sciences that have first been brought to heel. A 
Russian historian, whom we might have considered a few years ago as an honorary 
member, is today the pitiful mouthpiece of blatant distortions of the history of his 
country and ours. It is for these reasons that we must underline the present free- 
doms of scholarship in America. But it would seem strange to a free historian a 
generation hence if he could find recorded nowhere in the proceedings of this As- 
sociation some sense of the perils to teaching and scholarship that prevail in these 
confused and uneasy years. Guy Sranton Forn, Executive Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON, DECEMBER 27, 1949, 2:00 P.M. 


Present: Conyers Read, President; Samuel E. Morison, Vice-President; Solon 
J. Buck, Treasurer; Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary; A. E. R. Boak, Charles 
W. Cole, Paul Knaplunc, J. G. Randall, Max H. Savelle, Arthur P. Whitaker, Carl 
Wittke, Councilors; Sid-ey B. Fay, William S. Ferguson, Charles H. Mellwain, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Thomas J. Wertenbaker, former Presidents; Thomas A. 
Bailey, Pacific Coast Branch; Silvio Zavala of the University of Mexico and Ri- 
cardo Donoso of Santiago, Chile, guests. 

President Read called the meeting to order. 

The minutes of the -948 Council meeting were approved as published in the 
April, 1949, issue of the Review (pp. 759-65). 

Mr. Ford summarized his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Edi- 
tor and commented briefiy on the work carried out by standing committees. (See 
pp. 758 ff. above.) i 

The Treasurer, Mr. Euck, reviewed the financial statement for the fiscal year 
1948-49 which he later summarized at the business meeting. The financial assets 
of the Association on August 31, 1949, amounted to $356,201.58 of which $158,- 
645.16 is unrestricted anc $197,556.42 restricted. The disbursements of unrestricted 
funds exceeded receipts by $5,483.67. However, the disbursements include $5,000 
transferred to the Fiduciary Trust Company for investment and a contribution of 
$5,000 toward editorial ezpenses of Writings on American History. 

Mr. Buck then reporæd for the Finance Committee presenting the amended 
budget for the current year and the proposed budget for the next fiscal year. After 
full discussion the Council voted to approve the budget as amended which in- 
creased the expenses of the International Committee of Historical Sciences from 
$850 to $1,000 and the allowance to the program chairman for the 1950 meeting 
from $125 to $200. The expenditures in excess of items in last year’s budget were 
also approved. 

By consensus the Council voted that all balances anywhere held to the account 
of the Radio Committee and of the Americana Committee be transferred to the 
trustees for investment with the specific understanding that these funds be subject 
to recall by the Council if need thereof arises. 

Mr. Ford reported on the work of the Committee on Committees which found 
little revision in committee membership for 1950. Mr. Ford recommended and the 
Council agreed that the Committee on Business Records be discontinued since this 
committee completed its main task by co-operating with other interested groups in 
setting up the National Eecords Management Council. 

The following list of members and delegates of the Association was approved 
by the Council: 
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Committee on Committees—Charles A. Barker, the Johns Hopkins University— 
term expires December, 1950; Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky—term 
expires December, 1951; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex 
officio); S. Everett Gleason, jr., 14 Craigie Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts— 
terms expires December, 1950; Robert J. Kerner, University of California, 
Berkeley—term expires December, 1950. 

Committee on Honorary Members —Bernadotte E, Schmitt, Department of State, 
chairman; Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D. C.; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of 
Congress Annex (ex officio); Lewis Hanke, Library of Congress; Raymond J. 
Sontag, University of California, Berkeley; John K. Fairbank, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Geroid T. Robinson, Columbia University; E. Malcolm Carroll,* Duke 
University. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize—Clarence H. Matterson, Iowa 
State College, chairman; Henry Cord Meyer, Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- + 
fornia; Sidney Painter, the Johns Hopkins University. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize-—-Howard M. Ehrmann, University 
of Michigan, chairman; Harold C. Deutsch,* University of Minnesota; Oron 
J. Hale,* University of Virginia. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize-—Lawrence A. Harper, University of 
California, Berkeley, chairman; David Potter, Yale University; Bell I. Wiley, 
Emory University, Georgia. 

Committee on the Publication of the Annual Report—Philip Hamer, National 
Archives, chairman; Solon J. Buck, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); 
St. George L. Sioussat, Washington, D. C.; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Con- 
gress Annex (ex officio); A. Curtis Wilgus,* George Washington University. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund—Arthur P. Whitaker, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Dorothy Burne Goebel, Hunter Col- 
lege; Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University; Henrietta Larson, Forest Hills, 
New York; C. Vann Woodward,* the Johns Hopkins University. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications—Ray A. Billing- 
ton, Northwestern University, chairman; Lynn M. Case, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Paul W. Gates, Cornell University; George Howe, Washington, 
D. C.; Raymond P. Stearns, University of Illinois. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund.—Richard B. Morris, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman; Zechariah Chafee, jr., Harvard University; John Dickinson, 
University of Pennsylvania; William B. Hamilton, Duke University; George 
Haskins, University of Pennsylvania Law School; Mark D. Howe, Harvard 
University; Leonard W. Labaree, Yale University; Richard L. Morton, College 
of William and Mary; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 744 Broad Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


* New member this year. 


. 
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Committee on the Watumuil Prize.—Taraknath Das, Columbia University, chair- 
man—term expires December, 1951; Merle Curti, University of Wisconsin— 
term expires December, 1950; Tyler Dennett, Hague, New York. 

Committee on Docunentary Reproduction—Edgar L. Erickson, University of 
Illinois, chairman; Cornelius W. de Kiewiet, Cornell University; Austin P. 
Evans, Columbia University; Milton R. Gutsch, University of Texas; Law- 
rence A. Harper, University of California, Berkeley; Louis Knott Koontz, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Loren C. MacKinney, University of North 
Carolina; Easton Rothwell, Stanford University; Warner F. Woodring, Ohio 
State University. i 

Committee on Government Publicarions —Jeannette P. Nichols, Swarthmore, Penn- 

_ sylvania, chairman; Samuel F. Bemis, Yale University; Richard J. Purcell,” 
Catholic University. 

Delegates of the American Historical Association —American Academy of Classi- 
cal and Medieval Studies in Rome: T. Robert S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; Austin P. Evans, Columbia University. American Council of Learned So- 
cieties: Joseph Strayer, Princeton University. American Yearbook Supervisory 
Board: Thomas C. Cochran, University of Pennsylvania. International Commit- 
tee of Historical Sciences: Donald C. McKay, Harvard University; Philip E. 
Mosely, Columbia University. National Records Management Council: Thomas 
C. Cochran, University of Pennsylvania—term expires December, 1952. Social 
Education: Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Ches- 
ter McArthur Destler, Connecticut College. Social Science Research Council: 
Shepard B. Clough, Columbia University—term expires December, 1951; 
Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri—term expires December, 1952; Roy F. 
Nichols, University of Pennsylvania—term expires December, 1950. 


Professor Whitaker presented a brief report of the work carried out by the Com- 
mittee on the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund. Copies of the committee report 
in full were mimeographed and distributed in advance to Council members. Since 
the Beveridge Fellowship competition for 1950 will be the fifth and last under the 
experimental five-year plan approved by the Council in December, 1945, the com- 
mittee expressed the hope that the Council would offer advice and criticism of the 
present plan, whether this plan should be continued with or without substantial 
modifications, or a different kind of plan adopted in its place. Though the fellow- 
ship plan had been very successful in increasing competition for the use of the 
Beveridge Fund, the committee felt that the present plan was not entirely satis- 
factory in making, the fund as useful to historians and historical scholarship as it 
ought to be. The plan, for one thing, had not evoked as great a response among the 
more mature historians as had been hoped for; also, a large proportion of the best 
books in American history published since the establishment of the fellowship 


1 Died Decenaber 29, 1949. 
2 Died January 3. 
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were not submitted in the competition. With these points in mind, the committee 
recommended that the cash award of $1,500 be discontinued or reduced with part 
of the award applied toward publication costs. It was felt also that the term “fel- 
lowship” was a handicap to wider competition. After discussion, the Council 
gave approval of authority to the Albert J. Beveridge Committee to change the 
term irom “fellowship” to “prize,” to award a cash prize of $500, and to devote 
to the publication of accepted manuscripts funds hitherto used for the fellowship. 

The Council next considered the question of the terms of the George Louis 
Beer Prize. Because of lack of competition, the committee thought that the difficulty 
in receiving manuscripts or books for consideration may arise from the phrase, 
“actually submitted” set up in the stipulations of the award. After reading the 
George Louis Beer bequest and upon Mr. Ford’s recommendation, the Council ap- 
proved the interpretation of the terms of the bequest in such a way as to allow 
the committee to obtain or consider copies of any books that fell within the field 
of the prize. 

Upon motion made and carried the Council elected to honorary membership 
in the Association Sir Charles Webster of the London School of Economics and 
Dr. Alfons Dopsch of Austria. This increases the number of honorary members to 
fifteen. 

Mr. Ford, as Managing Editor of the Review, nominated Dr. Carl Briden- 
baugh of the Institute of Early American History and Culture to succeed Profes- 
sor Curtis Nettels of Cornell University on the Board of Editors. The Council 
appreved this nomination. 

By unanimous vote, the Council re-elected Dean Elmer Ellis of the University 
of Missouri as delegate to the Social Science Research Council for the years 1950- 
52. Newly elected were Professor Thomas C. Cochran of the University of Penn- 
sylvania as representative to the National Records Management Council for the 
years 1950-52 and Professors Donald C. McKay of Harvard University and Philip 
E, Mosely of Columbia University as representatives to the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences for the years 1950-55. 

zofessor Thomas A. Bailey of Stanford University reported briefly for the 
Pacific Coast Branch, which now has a membership of 627 and is in a sound finan- 
cial condition. Its meetings this year were held on the campus of Mills College at 
Oakland, California, December 28-30. 

Upon motion made and seconded, the budget for Social Education was ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Buck read a brief report on the Writings on American History. At its meet- 
ing in 1948 the Council made available to the Library of Congress for the period 
ending July 1, 1950, the sum of $15,000 for personnel to prepare the copy for the 
Writings with the understanding that the Library of Congress would include in 
its budget at least $ro,oo0 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and similar 
yearly appropriations thereafter. During the past year Dr. James R. Masterson was 
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appointed editor of the Writings and work was begun on the compilation and 
preparation of copy. Mr. Buck is convinced that the editor will be able to complete 
the volume for 1948 ane possibly for 1949, and it is hoped that the years 1941-47 
will be covered ultimate-y. Mr. Buck believes that, if the sum of $10,000 is avail- 
able for several years, tke work could be brought up to date in the course of four 
or five years. The publication of the Writings will be the responsibility of the As- 
sociation as part of its annual Report. The Government Printing Office has rec- 
ommended certain changes in the format that it believes will result in a sub- 
stantial saving of money and work. After some discussion the Council agreed with 
the recommendations made. 

Mr. Ford reported o= the printing and sale of the 1949 List of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations. Five hundred copies were printed at a cost of $356.24 and 302 copies at 
$1.00 each have been sold to date. The expense of this publication was paid for 
from the Jameson Fund. 

Although no action veas required, Mr. Ford commented briefly on the payment 
of extra postage ($572.66) on government publications. Regular postage was nec- 
essary for the Annual Reports distributed during the past year because the pack- 
ages exceeded the weight -imit for franking privileges. 

Mr. Ford next brought up for consideration the question of permanent head- 
quarters in the Library of Congress. Reference was made to a letter received from 
the Librarian in June, who informed the Executive Secretary that the Association 
must find new quarters because of the limited study facilities for scholars and gov- 
ernment representatives. After Mr. Ford had thoroughly explained to the Librarian 
the relation of the Association to the Library, a matter which was presumably 
settled five years ago, tke Librarian deferred action until the question of space 
should be reconsidered. Iz the discussion that followed, the Council gave authority 
to Mr. Ford to look for suitable quarters in Washington and to take the initial 
steps in securing such quarters in the event the Association is notified at any time 
that space in the Library is no longer available. 

On motion made and carried the Council voted to put into the Jameson Fund 
the $2,000 originally intended as compensation to the late Mr. Matteson for his 
work on the index to the Writings on American History but returned by him as a 
gift to the Association. 

Mr. Ford next announced that by the will of Mr. Matteson the Association be- 
came the sole beneficiary of something like $80,000 to enable the Association to 
carry on the kind of services to which Mr. Matteson devoted his life. The Council 
voted to accept this gift under the conditions stipulated in the will and to make 
provision for the completion of the index to the Writings. 

The Council voted to publish the current membership list of the Association as 
part of the Annual Report for 1949. (See p. 771 below.) 

Mr. Ford submitted for consideration several requests made by worthy organi- 
zations and societies for tbe use of the mailing-list stencils of the Association. After 
“a brief discussión and upca motion made and carried, the Executive Secretary was 
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` given authority to permit the use of the stencils by other similar societies and cul- 
tural crganizations whenever he deems it advisable. 

The Council approved the increase in fee for Association membership in the 
American Council on Education from $10 to $25. 

A request by Professor Helen M. Cam of Harvard and Radcliffe for support of 
the International Commission for Histories of the Assemblies of Estates was re- 
viewed. No action was taken but the Council gave its endorsement without finan- 
cial obligations to the work being carried out by the commission, 

Mr. Ford reported that several letters had been received on the matter of pro- 
viding at future meetings conference rooms for graduate students and prospective 
employers. It was agreed to make available, if possible, at future meetings an in- 
formation desk for the purpose of bringing students and prospective employers to- 
gether. 

On motion the Council voted to hold the 1952 meeting of the Association in 
Washington, D. C. The meeting in 1950 will be in-Chicago and in 1951 in New 
York. : 

The Council approved the selection of Professor Fred Harrington of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin as chairman of the program committee for 1950 and of Dr. 

“Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Library as chairman of local arrangements, each 
chairman being authorized to complete the roster of his committee. 

Nominations of members to serve on the Executive Committee were next 
called, The Council voted to elect Samuel E. Morison, chairman, Conyers Read, 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker, and Robert L. Schuyler to act with the Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

Mr. Ford, whose term of office as Executive Secretary expires September, 1950, 
was unanimously re-elected for three years. 

The Council appointed Professors Paul Knaplund and Charles W. Cole as a 
committee to present at the business meeting resolutions expressing the apprecia- 
tion cf the Association to the various committees and agencies and persons responsi- 
ble for the efficient handling of the problems involved in the arrangements for the 
1949 meeting. f 

Irasmuch as the ad hoc committee, appointed by the Council at its 1948 meet- 
ing to study the problem of the arrangement and use of manuscript collections of 
personal papers since the Civil War, was unable to make its formal report at this 
time, the Council approved the continuation of the committee'to complete its study. 

There being no further business, the Council adjourned. 

Guy Stanton For», Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON, DECEMBER 29, 1949, 4:00 P.M. 


President Conyers Read called the meeting to order with abowt one hundred 
members present. It was unanimously voted to approve the minutes of the last 
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meeting as printed in the April, 1949, issue of the American Historical Review" 
(pp. 765-67). 

Mr. Ford read his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor. (See pp. 
758-63 above.) i 

The Treasurer, Mr. Buck, presented a summary of his report, copies of which 
had been distributed to che members. The motion was made and passed to accept 
the report and to place it on file. (The report will be printed in full in the Annual 
Report for 1949.) 

Mr. Arthur W. Page was unanimously re-elected to the Board of Trustees. 

Next, a brief statement on deceased members was given by Mr. Ford reporting 
the deaths of thirty-six members since December, 1948. 

Dr. Jeannette P. Nickols in the absence of the chairman, Marshall M. Knappen, 
gave the report of the Nominating Committee. As a result of the mail ballots cast, 
the committee announced the election of the following: 

Members of the Council—Professor Thomas A. Bailey of Stanford University 
and Professor Leo Gerskay of New York University. 

Members of the Nominating Committee—Miss Grace Gardner Griffin? of the 

- Library of Congress and Miss Louise F. Brown of Vassar College. 

For the Presidency c= the Association for the year 1950, the committee nomi- 
nated Professor Samuel £. Morison; for the Vice-Presidency, Professor Robert L, 
Schuyler; and for the office of Treasurer, Dr. Solon J. Buck. On motion, the Execu- 
tive Secretary was instruzted to cast one ballot for all nominees, and they were de- 
clared elected. l 

Mr. Ford reported oz the following actions taken by the Council at its meet- 
ing (see minutes of the Council meeting, pp. 764-69 above): 

The report of the Committee on Committees; the interpretation of the George 
Louis Beer bequest; the election of Sir Charles Webster and Dr. Alfons Dopsch to 
honorary membership; the changes in the terms of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial ` 
Award; the bequest of Mr. David Matteson for the support of bibliographies and 
calendaring work, and the transfer of Matteson’s gift of $2,000 to the Jameson 
Fund; the re-election as delegate cf Dean Elmer Ellis to the Social Science Re- 
search Council; the election as representative of Professor Thomas C. Cochran to 
the National Records Management Council; the membership of the Executive 
Committee; the publication of the membership list as part of the Annual Report 
for 1949; the place of the 1950, 1951 and 1952 meetings; the announcement of the 
program chairman, Prof=ssar Fred H. Harrington, and the local arrangements 
chairman, Dr. Stanley Pargellis, for the 1950 meeting; the appointment of Dr. 
Carl Bridenbaugh as the new member of the Board of Editors; the election of Pro- 
fessors Donald C. McKay aad Philip E. Mosely as representatives on the Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences; the participation of American historians 
in the Historical Congress in Paris in 1950. 


1 Miss Griffre has decline? and her alternate on the ballot, Professor E. M. Coulter of the 
University of Georgia, will servz. 
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The report of the Pacific Coast Branch was presented by Mr. Ford for Pro- 
fessor Thomas A. Bailey. 


The following resolutions were submitted by Professor Charles S. Sydnor of | 
Duke University: 


Resolved, That the American Historical Association is interested in the his- 
torical activities of the Federal Government, both the writing of history and the 
preservation ‘and administration of records; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the American Historical Association be au- 
thorized to appoint a committee on historical activities of the Federal Government 
and to take other appropriate steps to attain greater cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and private scholars.” 


On motion made and carried, the above resolutions were unanimously ap- 
proved. 
Professor J. G. Randall submitted the following resolution for the Committee 
on Resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Association express its appreciation to all those whose co- 
operation made possible the sixty-fourth annual meeting. In particular it records its 
gratitude to Walter Muir Whitehill, chairman, and Anne Palmer, secretary, of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements and to other members of that highly serviceable 
committee; to David Owen, chairman of the Program Committee, and to other 
members of that committee whose excellent work is evident in the elaborate and 
distinguished program of this meeting; to the many members of the Associa- 
tion at nearby institutions who have formally or informally assisted in welcoming 
the Association to Boston; to the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
for a series of historical post cards; to the Boston Chamber of Commerce for clerical 
aid in registration; to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, to the Boston 
Public Library, the Old South Association, and the Parker House for providing 
auxiliary meeting rooms; to the Paul Revere Memorial Association and the Old 
South Association for opening their respective premises to members; to the Hotel 
Statler for many courtesies and services. 


This resolution was unanimously approved. 
As there was no further business, Professor Frank M. Anderson moved that 
the meeting be adjourned. Guy Sranton Foro, Executive Secretary 
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The Council of the Association has approved the publication of a list of the 
current membership this year. Members are urged to take note that no changes of | 
address reported after May 15 can be incorporated in the list. 


With this issue the responsibility for the lists of articles in United States history 


2 In responses to an inquiry Professor Sydnor said that the resolution referfed to the outgoing 
President. 
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is assumed by Wood Gray, professor of history in George Washington University. 
Professor Gray succeeds the late Richard J. Purcell. 


In the execution of its task, the Nominating Committee would welcome sug- 
gestions from members of possible nominees for vice-president, for the two va- 
cancies that will occur in the Council, and the three places to be filled on the Nomi- 
nating Committee itself. The members of the Council are as follows: Thomas A. 
Bailey, A. E. R. Boak, Leo Gershoy, Paul Knaplund, J. G. Randall, Max H. Savelle, 
Arthur P. Whitaker, and Carl Wittke. The outgoing members are Professors J. G. 
Randall and Carl Wittke. The members of the Nominating Committee are as 
follows: Louise F. Brown, Louis R. Gottschalk, E. Merton Coulter, John A. 
Krout, and Robert R. Palmer. The outgoing members are. Louis R. Gottschalk, 
John A. Krout, and Robert R. Palmer. Will members please send their suggestions 
to the chairman of the Nominating Committee, Professor Robert R. Palmer, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Other Historical Activities 


The papers of Frank Knox, distinguished newspaper publisher and Secretary of 
the Navy during World War II, have been presented to the Library of Congress 
by Mrs. Knox. These papers consist mainly of personal correspondence dating from 
about 1917 to 1944, the year he died. They reflect Knox’s activities in the Spanish- 
American War, when he served as a private in the “Rough Riders” regiment under 
Leonard Wood and Theodore Roosevelt, and his overseas service as an artillery of- 
ficer during World War I. They contain little relating to the business aspects of 
Knox’s newspaper activities. His service as Secretary of the Navy is especially well 
documented, and these papers supplement the official records for this period in the 
Navy Department files. Use of the Knox Papers is restricted at present. 

The Library has also received the papers of George Foster Peabody, banker 
and philanthropist, as a gift from Mrs. Elizabeth Ames, Confined chiefly to the 
period from 1900 to 1937, they relate to Peabody’s association with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York from 1914 to 1921, to other banking activities, and to 
his many special interests, such as Negro welfare, the development of education 
in the South, and the Georgia Warm Springs Health Foundation. 

A significant series of more than 200 letters from Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
the Honorable Lewis Einstein, placed in the Library by Mr. Einstein, have recently 
become available for use in the Manuscripts Division by qualified readers. These 
friendly and discursive letters, which were written from 1903 to 1932 while Jus- 
tice Holmes was a member of the United States Supreme Court, contain comments 
on the Court and the President, on books that Holmes was reading, and on national 
and world events. Another small group of letters, from officials of the Republic of 
Colombia to Riehard Clough Anderson, jr., first minister from the, United States 


a 
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to Colombia, has been presented to the Library by Anderson’s granddaughter, Mrs. 
Edward L. Hicks, jr. The group includes fifteen letters of a semiofficial or personal 
nature written in the years 1823 to 1825 by Don Pedro Gual, Colombian Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The extensive records of the Joint Committee on Materials for Research, which 
was formed by the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council, have been deposited permanently in the Library of Congress 
by tae co-operating councils and are available in the Manuscripts Division. The 
files include the general correspondence of the committee from 1930 to 1939, the 
minutes and agenda of its first fifteen meetings, papers concerning its survey of 
materials for research in the social sciences and the humanities, a large body of 
records pertaining to archives projects in the United States, and papers concerning 
methods of reproduction, duplicating techniques, sound recordings, and copyright. 

The Library of Congress has recently transferred its holdings of Jane Addams 
Papers to the Swarthmore College Peace Collection in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Ellen Starr Brinton, curator of the collection, will incorporate these papers 
into the Jane Addams material already at Swarthmore. The Library has returned 
to the Commonwealth of Virginia a manuscript account book kept by the office 
of the Virginia Treasurer, 1775 to 1777, and a group of land tax lists prepared in 
Ohio County for the state from 1789 to 1798; and it has returned to the Circuit 
Court of Fairfax County, Virginia, three volumes of official records, 1742 to 1773, 
which are believed to have been removed from the files of the court during the 


Civil War. 


The National Archives Establishment, which on July 1, 1949, became a part 
of. the newly created General Services Administration, was converted into the 
National Archives and Records Service of GSA on December 1. In addition to 
the office of the Archivist, NARS consists of the National Archives, the Division 
of the Federal Register, the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New 
York, and a new Records Management Division, Theodore R. Schellenberg has 
been appointed director of archival management, with responsibility for the in- 
ternal operations of the National Archives, and Herbert E. Angel, formerly 
director of office methods, Department of the Navy, has been made director of 
the new Records Management Division. Among recent transfers of government 
records to the National Archives are the original statutes, 1941-47, completing 
this series of records in the National Archives from 1789 to 1948. Other important 
bodies of records received include correspondence and other papers relating to 
the 2oth and 21st Amendments to the Constitution; correspondence between the 
Wright brothers and the Weather Burcau relating to the selection of Kitty Hawk 
as the site for their experimental flights and telegraphic reports to the bureau on 
their first successful flights. The large-scale program to reproduce on microfilm 
American diplomatic and consular records pertaining to the Far East in the 
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period before 1906 was completed: recently. In addition to such records previously 
filmed, microcopies have been made of dispatches from United States diplomatic 
representatives in Japan, 1g00-1906 (9 rolls); dispatches from United States 
ministers to Korea, 1834-95 (10 rolls), and to Siam, 1882-1906 (9 rolls); dis- 
patches from United States consuls in Nagasaki, 1870-1906, Kanagawa, 1861-80, 
and Yokohama, 1897-1906 (21 rols); and notes from the Japanese legation in 
the United States to the Department of State, 1858-1906 (9 rolls). Other im- 
portant groups of records reproduced include letters sent by the Secretary of War 
to the President of the United States, 1820-63 (5 rolls), and records relating to 
the suppression of the African slave trade and to Negro colonization, 1854-72 (ro 
rolls). In the last six months of 1949 more than 2,200 rolls of microcopies, con- 
taining reproductions of more than 1,000,000 pages, were sold. One state university 
placed a $3,000 order for microcopies of practically all the State Department records 
that have been filmed to date. 


The State Library in Frankfort, Kentucky, has recently transferred to the 
Margaret I. King Library of the University of Kentucky files of thirty-six Kentucky 
newspapers concentrated chiefly on the period*1850~60. The run of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, however, is from 1869 to 1928. : 


The Jefferson Papers of the University of Virginia (pp. 357, $5.00), a calendar 
compiled and indexed by Constance E. Thurlow and Francis L. Berkeley, jr., was. 
published in January by the University of Virginia Library as the eighth volume in 
its “Bibliographical Series.” An appended essay by Helen D. Bullock, “The Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson,” discusses the history of Jefferson’s personal papers and their 
widespread dispersion among libraries and individuals. l 


The 1949 winter issue of Parliamentary Affairs, the quarterly journal of the 
Hansard Society of London, is a special number devoted to the government of the 
United States with the presidency and Congress getting the chief emphasis. The 
list,of contributors includes a very distinguished group of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans. This issue gives for the price of a dollar a more realistic and authoritative 
discussion of American government and politics than many college texts in history 
or government. One can but wonder at the talents of an editor who was able to 
enlist such star performers. Perhaps zhe fact that they wers‘doing an international 
service was the bait. The address of the Hansard Society is 39 Millbank, London, 
S.W.r. e 

The Paris office of UNESCO has recently released the first issue of a new 
quarterly publication, International Social Science Bulletin. With the contents 
printed in both French and English, “it is published in thb hope that it may help 


to acquaint socjal scientists in various countries with work that has been con- 
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ducted by national and international organizations, as well as individuals, con- 
cerned with an objective and scientific approach to the study of international rela- 
tions in the widest sense.” 


UNESCO, the News Chronicle (a British Liberal daily newspaper), Picture 
Post (an illustrated London weekly), and a number of educational authorities in 
Britain are co-operating on a unique project teaching enterprise. The science editor 
of the London News Chronicle, Ritchie Calder, is undertaking a survey of re- 
search and reclamation work now under way in the desert areas of the Near and 
Middle East, and of plans for future restoration, irrigation, and afforestation. His 
discoveries and conclusions will be communicated not only to UNESCO but also 
to teachers, schools, and adult education authorities. Wall maps and other visual 
aids are being prepared so that the significant modern story of “Men against the 
Desert” will be set before pupils and readers in schools and homes. Mr, Calder's 
journey, will cover Algiers, Tunisia, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, 
Cyprus, and Israel. 


_ The offices of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica have been transferred 
permanently to: Miinchen 2, Arcisstr. 10. (See note in Am. Hist. Rev., January, 
1950, p. 464.) Works published by the Monumenta since the postwar reorganization 
are: Die Briefe der deutschen Kaiserzeit. Band 1: Die Briefe des Bischofs Rather 
von Verona, edited by F. Weigle. Band III: Die ältere Wormser Briefsammlung, 
edited by W. Bulst. Band V: Die Briefsammlung der Zeit Heinrichs IV, edited by 
C. Erdmann and N. Fickermann. Laienfirsten- und Dynastenurkunden der 
Kaiserzeit: Die Urkunden Heinrichs des Löwen, 2. Teil, edited by Karl Jordan. 
Deutsche Mittelalter. Heft IV: Die Schriften des Alexander von Roes, edited by 
H. Grundmann and W. Heimpel. All these works were published by Béhlaus in 
Weimar. 


John Tracy Ellis, professor of American church history in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, is writing the life of James Cardinal Gibbons, archbishop of 
Baltimore. Father Ellis would appreciate information concerning letters of the 
cardinal in private collections. 


The sixth international congress for the history of science will be held in 
Amsterdam August 14-20, 1950, under the auspices of the Academy and the 
International Union for the History of Science. Apart from general and committee 
meetings, the congress members will meet in four sections: history of mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy; history of chemistry, pharmacy, and biology; history of 
applied science and technology; history of medicine. No papers for the congress 
will be accepted after May 1, 1950. Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Congress, Prof. Ir R. J. Forbes, Haringvlietstraat 1, Argsterdam-Z., the 
Netherlands. ° 
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The third session of the Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations will 
be held in South Hadlez, Massachusetts, June 25-July 22, 1950. The theme will be 
“Towards a World Community.” For further information address Marjorie Fisher, 
Executive Secretary, Mou=t Holyoke Institute on the United Nations, South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts. 


The University of Denver will conduct its second annual Institute for the Study 
of the Soviet Union du-irg the period from June 19 to July 21, 1950. The main 
feature of the institute is a five quarter credit course for advanced undergraduate 
and graduate students, surveying the politics, economics, sociology, history, and 
international relations oz the U.S.S.R. Forty of the fifty hours of lectures will be 
given by four members of Harvard University’s Program of Regional Studies: 
Merle Fainsod, Michael Earpovich, Alexander Gerschenkron, and Alex Inkeles. 
C. Dale Fuller of the cepartment of international relations of the University of 
Denver will again be the cc-ordinator for the institute. 


The Academy of Arrezican Franciscan History held its annual convocation for 
1949 on December rr end 12, 1949, in Washington, D. C. The theme of this 
year’s session was the bicentenary of the arrival in America of Fray Junipero 
Serra, O.F.M., founder of the California Missions. At the conclusion of the aca- 
demic session, the Americas Award for 1949 was presented to Dr. Herbert Eugene 
Bolton, professor emeritus of history in the University of California. 


The Historical Sociery of North Carolina held its regular fall meeting at the 
University of North Carolina on November 4, 1949. The general topic was the 
history of higher educat.on in North Carolina, with papers by A. L. Brooks on 
“David Caldwell and His Log College” and Douglas L. Rights on “The Early 
History of Salem College” R. D. W. Connor’s presidential address dealt with “The 
Genesis of Higher Educat:on in North Carolina.” Officers elected for the coming 
year are Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University, president; R. H. Taylor of West- 
ern Carolina Teachers College, vice-president; Cecil Johnson of the University of 
North Carolina, secretar=-tzeasurer; and F. M. Green of the University of North 
Carolina, member of the coancil. 


A conference of field historians engaged in the history of United States Air 
Force was held in Daytor, Ohio, November 15-17, 1949. The processed report 
contains a number of excellent papers bearing on the collection of data and the 
writing of military history as well as the particular problems of the Air Materiel 
Command. Mr. Paul M. Davis is chief historical officer for the latter sector with 
headquarters at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton. 


The Air Historical G:oup (Department of Air Force) moved from Washing- 
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ton, D.C., to Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, in September, 1949. The name of 
the office has been changed to “Historical Division” and it is now a part of the 
Department of Air Force Library. Colonel Wilfred J. Paul, former chief of the 
office, was made director of the Department of Air Force Library with Lt. Col. 
Garth C. Cobb acting as his deputy in addition to being chief of the Historical 
Division. Historians who moved with the office include Albert F. Simpson, Chaun- 
cey Sanders, Edith C. Rodgers, C. Juliette Abington, Robert F. Futrell (now on 
leave at Vanderbilt University to complete work on his doctorate), Robert T. 
Finney, Martin Goldman, Ernest L. Jones, and Captain B. L. Mortensen. The 
personnel has been augmented by nine historians, formerly comprising the docu- 
mentary research section of the Air University. They are headed by Charles M. 
Thomas, now chief of the studies and research branch of the Historical Division. 
The group includes Hilton P. Goss, Earl R. McClendon, Woodford A. Heflin, 
Raymond Estep, Eugene M. Emme, Oron P. South, Robert W. Schmidt, Littleton 
B. Atkinson, Carmen White, Eolian R. Lawrence, and Mary' C. McRee. A liaison 
office is being maintained in the Pentagon in Washington, with Lt. Col. Arthur 
J. Larsen in charge. Historians remaining with the liaison office are H. L. Bowen 
and Alfred Goldberg. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted $260,000, payable over a 
two-year period, to the Social Science Research Council for area training fellow- 
ships and travel grants. The program provides fellowships for individuals who 
have not yet received the doctoral degree and travel grants to specialists for research 
on problems which are clearly related to an understanding of the contemporary 
culture of the major foreign areas of the world. 


The Royal Historical Society announces a competition, to be held in 1952, for 
the David Berry Prize, awarded for the best essay dealing with Scottish history 
within the reigns of James I to James VI inclusive, Subjects must first be submitted 
to and approved by the council of the society, and essays must be delivered not later 
than October 31, 1952. The prize for 1949 has been awarded to T. Bedford Frank- 
lin for his essay “Monastic Agriculture in Scotland, 1440-1600.” Further informa- 


tion about the competition may be obtained from the Royal Historical Society, 
96, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, S.W.10. 


In connection with the joint American Historical Association-Library of 
Congress endeavor to qualify microcopying activities within the scope of the Ful- 
bright Educational Program, the Committee on Documentary Reproduction of the 
American Historical Association reports that advanced research scholarships have 
been awarded to Professor Abraham P. Nasatir, San Diego State Teachers College, 
and to Dr. Howard C. Rice, jr., Princeton University, for research in France dur- 


ing the year 1949-50. X 
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Waldo G. Leland, director emeritus of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, was honored by tbe award of an honorary membership in the Society of 
American Archivists following his address at the joint luncheon session of the 
society with the American Historical Association at Boston, December 29, 1949. 
He was presented with e certificate citing his “eminent service to the field of 
archival economy” and his “interest in the preservation of sources for research into 
the history of the American people.” Philip C. Brooks, president of the society, in 
presenting the certificate, pointed out that while Dr. Leland’s address (published 
in the April issue of the American Archivist) mentioned only his archival ac- 
tivities up to the First World War, he was active in the movement for the estab- 
lishment of the National Archives, and had recently assisted the organizers of the 
International Council on Archives. 


Lewis Atherton, chairman of the department of history in the University of 
Missouri, and Vincent Starrett, Chicago bookman and journalist, have recently 
been awarded Newberry Fellowships in Midwestern Studies, granted at irregular 
intervals by the Newberry Library, Chicago, from Rockefeller Foundation funds. 
Professor Atherton will write of the effects upon the small town of modern 
mechanization and the growth of the city. Mr. Starrett will write his autobiography, 
which will also be a history of literature in and about Chicago. 


Arthur E. R. Boak, preZessor of ancient history in the University of Michigan, 
was named the twenty-fifth Henry Russel lecturer at a meeting of the Research 
Club. The lectureship honor goes each year to the faculty member adjudged to 
have achieved the highest distinction in his chosen field of scholarship. 


Eugene C. Barker of the University of Texas will be honored on April 23 when 
the remodeled former library building is dedicated as the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center. The buildirg will house the university’s extensive collection of ma- 
terial on the history of Texas and furnish attractive working space for scholars 
using it. 


The friends of John LaMonte feel that the most appropriate tribute to his 
memory would be a loan fund for the use of graduate students in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Several contributions to this fund have already been received and 
more contributions have been promised. Checks should be made out to the John 
LaMonte Loan Fund and sent to Mr. Rowan A. Williams, Department of History, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


i 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


In Baylor University Francis Gevrier Guittard, chairman of the department of 
history since 1909, will retire but will teach one class each quarter. Jefferson Davis 
Bragg has been promoted to the chairmanship of the department. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Lynn has been granted a leave of absence for two years. Joe Carl McElhannon 
has been appointed instructor. 


Eric C. Kollman of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, will teach nineteenth 


century European history in the forthcoming summer session of the University of 
British Columbia. 


Sinclair W. Armstrong has been promoted to professor of history in Brown 
University. 


John D. Hicks of the University of California, Berkeley, will be visiting pro- 
fesscr of American history and institutions at the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, for the academit year 1950-51. The University of California also announces 
that Woodbridge Bingham is on leave of absence during the current year, working 
in the East Asiatic Library at Columbia University; his place is being taken by 
F. Hilary Conroy, lecturer in Far Eastern history. Armin Rappaport of Stanford 
University has been appointed lecturer in history for the year 1949-50, and Charles 
Jelavich has been appointed instructor in history. 


Arthur P. Scott, professor of history in the University of Chicago for thirty-six 
years, has retired and has been given emeritus status. 


Harry J. Carman will retire as dean of Columbia College, Columbia University, 
on July 1, having reached the retirement age. He will return to his full-time duties 
as Moore collegiate professor of history in the college. 


The Historical Division, Department of the Army, announces that Rudolph 
Winnacker has resigned from the Historical Division to be historian to the De- 
partment of Defense; Louis Morton has been promoted from chief of the Pacific 
Unit, Historical Division, SSUSA, to deputy chief historian, and John Grossman 
is to be historian in the Logistics Unit. 


Robert Park, professor of history in Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
has been named dean of the College of Liberal Arts. å 
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Lillian Parker Wallacz cf Meredith College has been promoted from associate 
professor of history to professor of history. 


George W. F. Hallga-tez, Washington, D. C., is lecturing in the department 
of history of the University of Munich as visiting professor during the winter term 
1949-50. 


In the University of Mev Mexico. Dorothy Woodward, associate professor of 
history, is on a year’s sabbatical leave, beginning February, 1950, for study and 
research in Brazil; I. J. Cox, professor emeritus of Northwestern University, is a 
visiting professor during the second semester of 1949-50 and D. B. McKibbin is a 
visiting assistant professor. Madaline W. Nichols of Florida State University will 
be visiting professor of history during the summer session of 1950. 


Ray A. Billington of Northwestern University has been appointed by the 
trustees of the university tc be William Smith Mason professor of American 
history. The department cf history at Northwestern will have on its staff for the 
summer session of 1950 the following visiting staff: Brooke Hindle, research asso- 
ciate, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia; 
Leonard Krieger, instructor in history, Yale University; and Charles F. Mullett, 
professor of history, University of Missouri. Clarence L. Ver Steeg, of Columbia 
University, has accepted appointment as instructor in history at Northwestern and 
will begin his duties in September. 


John W. Keller, formerly associate professor of history in the Mississippi State 
College for Women at Columbus, has been appointed associate professor of history 
in the Oklahoma City University. 


Thomas E. Lynch has been promoted to assistant professor in medieval history 
in Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. 


At Stanford University during the current academic year, John C. Miller of 
Bryn Mawr is in residence as visiting professor of American colonial history. Dur- 
ing the year Kazuo Kawai, formerly of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
is serving as lecturer in Far Eastern history and George H, Kerr, formerly of the 
University of Washington, as lecturer in Far Eastern history during the autumn 
and winter quarters. Joining the staff of instructors in the course in Western civiliza- 
tion were the following: Walter H. Simon of Yale University, Elizabeth Nickerson 
of the University of Pennsvivania, William Armstrong, formerly at Louisiana State 
University, and George A. Frykman, Edward Howard Brooks, and David Edwards 
Allen, jr., of Stanford University. William T. Hutchinson of the University of 
Chicago will be a membe- of the summer quarter staff at Stanford University, 
offering courses in nineteenth century American history. è 
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Richard W. Van Alstyne of the University of Southern California has been 
granted a special leave of absence for the spring semester to serve as visiting pro- 
fessor of American diplomacy at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy and 
Tufts College.. During the coming summer he will serve at the University of 
Michigan. 


Earle W. Newton has resigned as director of the Vermont Historical Society 
to accept the directorship of Sturbridge Village in Sturbridge, Massachusetts, a 
New England “Williamsburg.” 


Roland G. Usher will retire as professor and head of the department of history 
in Washington University in June, 1950. 


Whitney R. Cross of Smith College has been appointed assistant professor of 
history at West Virginia University. i 


A. Edythe Mange has joined the staff of the department of history in Western 
Michigan College of Education at Kalamazoo. 


Among those who will participate in the University of Wyoming’s sixth annual 
Institute of International Affairs, July 24-August 25, 1950, are Ruhl J. Bartlett of 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, William Henry Chamberlin, news- 
paper correspondent, Nathaniel Peffer of Columbia University, Charles Micaud of 
the University of Virginia, Leo Pasvolsky of the Brookings Institution, and 
George Langrod of the University of Toulouse. 


Mark Wischnitzer has been reappointed to the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation and Community Administration, Yeshiva University, New York, for the 
year 1949-50 with the rank of professor of Jewish history. 


Recent DEATHS 


The historians in Washington, the staff of the Review, which he had recently 
joined, as well as the many friends who saw him in full vigor at the Boston meet- 
ing, were shocked by the news of the sudden death on January 3 of Dr. Richard 
J. Purcell, professor of American history at the Catholic University of America. 
Dr. Purcell was born in Minneapolis, December 10, 1887, and graduated from the 
University of Minnesota with honors in 1910. He took his master’s degree there 
- the following year. Equal distinction was won during his graduate work at Yale, 
where he received the John Addison Porter prize and the doctorate in 1916. His 
monograph on Connecticut in Transition was awarded the Justin Winsor prize 
of the American Historical Association. He held a Guggenheim fellowship in 
1927-28 to study Irish immigration. After several years on the staff of St. Thomas 
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College in St. Paul, Minnesota, he was called to the Catholic University of America, 
where he was an outstanding teacker of both undergraduates and graduates for 
the past twenty-nine years. During that time he earned his LL.B. at Georgetown 
University Law School and was admitted to the bar in Washington. He contributed 
175 articles to the Dictionary of American Biography and numerous articles to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Tie great task on which he had been working for many 
years, a history of church and state in America, remains unfinished. In this work 
both Mrs, Purcell and his son Richard had been his active collaborators. Dr. Purcell 
was kindly, modest, generous of his time to students and colleagues. When asked 
to take over the task of preparing the section of the Review devoted to the bibliog- 
raphy of articles in American history, his characteristic reply was, “Anything you 
want me to do, I will willingly do.” His service was brief but, like everything he 
did, was conscientiously done. 


Tyler Dennett, former president of Williams College and adviser to the State 
Department, died December 29 of a heart attack at his home in Geneva, New York. 
He was born in Spencer, Wisconsin, June 13, 1883, graduated from Williams Col- 
lege in 1904 and received his doctcr’s degree from Johns Hopkins. Later many 
institutions conferred kororary degrees on him. His teaching career included 
service on the faculties of Johns Hopkins, Columbia, and Princeton, where he left 
a professorship of international relations to serve his alma mater as president from 
1934 to 1937. His published work includes several volumes on Asia and American 
policy there. His bicgraphy of John Hay received the Pulitzer prize in 1933. It was 
followed by the editing cf Hay’s diaries of the Civil War. He was a valued reviewer 
for this journal. 


Isaiah Bowman, presid=nt emeritus of Johns Hopkins University, died in Balti- 
more on January 6. Distinguished primarily as a geographer, he had been an ad- 
viser to the State Department from time to time since his service under President 
Wilson during the peace negotiations at the close of World War I. He was a mem- 
ber of this Association and a keen and critical reader of the Review. 


Jeffrey R. Brackett, a life member of the American Historical Association since 
1886 when he was a student at the Johns Hopkins University, died December 4, 
1949, at the age of eighty-nine. He had spent most of his life as an organizer and 
director of social and philanthropic work chiefly in Massachusetts, where he was 
successively head of the Stete Board of Charities and of the State Board of Public 
Welfare. 


The distinguished lawyer and civic reformer, Lessing Rosenthal, died in Chi- 
cago, December 20. He had been for some time a life member of the American 
Historical Association. 
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Lee F. Crippen, chairman of the department of history and political science at 
Berea College, died on December 28 at the age of fifty-three. His death followed 
a long illness after a serious operation. 


Wilfred Brenton Kerr, associate professor of history in the University of 
Buffalo, died on January 12, 1950. He was a graduate of Oxford, taking his B.A. 
in 1921 and his M.A. in 1926. He also had two degrees from the University of 
Toronto, receiving the M.A. in 1923 and the Ph.D. in 1925, when he came to 
Buffalo. His doctoral thesis on the Reign of Terror was published by the University 
of Toronto Press. Mr. Kerr's war service with the Canadian artillery resulted in an 
autobiographical account of his combat duty. He was a frequent contributor to 
Canadian: magazines of studies on West Indian and Canadian history of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. His last published works are the sections on 
England and Russia in the co-operative University of Buffalo book Foreign Gov- 
ernments and Their Backgrounds, published in the spring of 1950 by Harpers. 
Mr. Kerr was a rare combination of the stimulating teacher and the research 
scholar. His classes were popular, for, though he expected much of his students 
and worked them hard, they enjoyed his pungent and witty presentations of dry 
facts and had a deep respect for his wide learning. 


Thornton Powell Terhune, professor of European history in Tulane University, 
died on January 11, 1950, at the age of forty-six. Dr. Terhune had served as in- 
structor in European history in the Ohio State University, 1925-27; as assistant 
professor of history in the University of Maine, 1927-28; as associate professor of 
history in Centre College of Kentucky, 1928-38; and as professor of European 
history in Tulane University since 1938. 


Adelaide Fries, archivist of the Moravian Church and author of The Road to 
Salem, died on November 29, 1949, at the age of seventy-eight. Dr. Fries was also 
co-author and editor of Forsyth: A County on the March. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL Review: 

In the October issue of last year you printed a brief communication by Mr. C. B. 
Welles of Yale University relative to my article “The Ancient Near East as History” 
(American Historical Review, LIV, April, 1949). I cannot allow the impression 
crezted by Mr. Welles’ comments to stand unanswered, inasmuch as, in total, they 
add up to a serious charge against my competence in the field of history, both in 
detail and in the large. I may itemize some of these charges and statements along 
with my answers. 

Mr. Welles’ second paragraph mentions the “pitfalls” in such a rapidly chang- 
ing historical field as that of the Ancient Near East, with the slight innuendo that 
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I am unaware of the fact. My footnote 3 mentions “the rapidity with which Ancient 
Near Eastern studies and archaeology are moving,” as a basic reason for the cau- 
tion and tentativeness with which I feel constrained to approach the subject. My 
list (pp. 532-33) of Ancient Near Eastern civilizations is “futile,” “useless and 
misleading” because it “ignores chronology” and “confuses civilizations with 
“people.” I am never satisfied with any such arbitrary scheme as I have developed 
in my list. It may be all that Mr. Welles says it is, though the necessities of brevity 
may vaguely excuse me from having obtruded it at all. Were it—or the like—not 
present, I could be just as harshly accused of dealing in glittering generalities to 
the neglect of fact. I introduced my scheme with the statement, “The list is in- 
tended to be suggestive only,” and nailed it down with a footnote repeating the 
same. My list does indeed ignore chronology. The reader is explicitly informed that 
“it disregards sequential considerations.” The confusion of civilizations and people 
remains to be proved. The headings are “civilizations” and “cultures,” not people 
(i.e., the listings are thus cultural, not ethnic), Some of the individual items, such 
as Israelite, Sumero-Semitic, Sasanid, Hittite, etc., involve plural racial elements; 
others, such as Himyarite, Edomite, etc., involve only one racial element apiece 
as far as can be ascertained. None of this has any reference to confusion of terms. 

Mr. Welles states, “The Sumero-Semitic civilization is identifiable as such be- 
fore 3000, and Egyptian at about the same time.” On page 538 and again in my 
summary definition of the Ancient Near East on page 547 I assert my inability to 
date the origins of the Ancient Near East, but that, when identified, it will cer- 
tainly precede the beginnings of writing in the protoliterate period (approx. 3600 
B.c.). Mr. Welles is saying no more than what I have said. Mr. Welles wonders 
why I omit the Greeks from the list. Mr. Welles must have a peculiarly fluid con- 
cept of pre-Christian history. On page 531 I specifically separate the civilization of 
the Ancient Near East, not only fram the Hellenic (an orthodox division going 
back to the Greeks themselves), but also from the Indic, Far Eastern, etc. Does 
Mr. Welles believe that Greek civilization is simply an appanage of the civiliza- 
tion of the Hither Orient? 

Mr. Welles says, “There is no evidence advanced, and no evidence exists, to 
show that these groups are ali distinct from the point of view of culture or civiliza- 
tion, or that they make up the ‘major’ cultural groups of the area.” I did not be- 
lieve it necessary to prove that Hittite culture is distinct from Medo-Persian, or 
that Minoan culture can be distinguished from Sabaean. If it is necessary to prove 
this, then 100 years of archaeology must be undone. 

Mr. Welles implies that I believe that the items in my list represent all the 
major cultural groups in the area. My article nowhere states or implies that. On the 
contrary I introduce the list (p. 532) with the caution, “With the exception of the 
first category, which is basic and complete, the list is intended to be suggestive only.” 
Mr. Welles says, “The Amorrites supplied a dynasty to Babylon, and were much 
more Sumerianized than the Assyrians, who are instead listed in the Sumero- 
Semitic group.” This sentence of Mr. Welles seems to imply, on any proper con- 
struction, that, while 1 have included the Assyrians under my heading of Sumero- 
Semitic, I have omitted the Amorites, who were a more thoroughly Sumerianized 
group than the Assyrians. I refer Mr. Welles to my footnote 4 which briefly de- 
fines my understanding of the cultural elements embraced by the Sumero-Semitic 
as “The original Sumerian transmuted by and including Akkadian, Amorite, 
Assyrian, and Chaldaean elements.” 

Mr. Welles asks, “Were the Israelites not Semitic?” implying that, because they 
spoke a Semitic tongue, they perforce should have been included under my heading 
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Sumero-Semitic. I refer Mr. Welles to my footnote 8 where he will find a full ex- 
planation of my reasons for separating the Israelite from other groups. If he dis- 
agrees with my reasoning in that footnote, that is certainly justified, but if he is 
trying to convey the idea that I am unaware that the Aramaean and Hebrew 
tongues spoken by the historical Israelites are Semitic, I must emphatically object 
to his inference. 

Mr. Welles says, “A curious feature of the list is the omission of such seemingly 
strong cultural influences as the Hyksos (to whom Winlock would now ascribe a 
vast influence on Egyptian civilization, whoever they may actually have been) .. .” 
Mr. Welles apparently thinks that Winlock’s latest publication (The Rise and Fall 
of the Middle Kingdom in Thebes, 1947) has just now given us this important in- 
sight into the role played by the Hyksos in Egypt. Mr. Welles may be interested to 
know that this fact has been known and unquestioningly accepted since at least 
the time of Heinrich Brugsch-Bey in the last century. And when he adds “whoever 
they may have been,” it is obvious that his knowledge is antiquated and inade- 
quate, for it is now accepted, on the evidence of proper names and otherwise, that 
the Hyksos were very largely Canaanite and/or Amorite (vid. W. F. Albright, 
“The Role of the Canaanites in the History of Civilization,” in Studies in the 
History of Culture, 1942). 

Mr. Welles intrigues me when he mentions that the Philistines are “Nordics”! 
1 da not necessarily deny this, for I have no idea from what racial stock they were 
sprung, but the ease with which Mr. Welles has made this great discovery (as yet 
unknown to archaeologists dealing in skeletal material) reminds one of those who 
from time to time uncover the lost continent of Mu. 

Having thus considered my list, Mr. Welles makes some general observations. 
First he presumes to date the beginnings of the Ancient Near East around 
4000/5000, “because,” he says, “useful [italics mine] cultures existed that early 
which should not be overlooked, notably Halafian in Northern Mesopotamia.” 
Mr. Welles apparently considers that cultural usefulness is the criterion by which 
we are to identify the beginnings of the Ancient Near East. I am at a loss to under- 
stand what he means by “useful,” culturally speaking. Perhaps if I knew I would 
agree with him. His reference to Halafian is meaningless when a food-producing 
culture in the same general area (Natufian, in Palestine and Egypt) existed ap- 
proximately 8000 3.c. How does he know that we must begin around 4000/5000 
B.c, and not 8000 B.c.? 

Mr. Welles says, “There was a more-or-less unified cultural area existing as far 
back as the unification of Egypt ...,” by which he denies the “fragmentation” of 
the Near East which is my “invention.” Mr. Welles apparently missed the first 
page of my article where I state, “There is an obvious advantage in treating the 
Ancient Near East as a unit rather than as a disparate bundle of civilized and semi- 
civilized states and nations.” 

Lastly Mr. Welles says, “To emphasize the differences, especially without de- 
fining them, and to ignore the great historical process which was to form our 
Western civilization and to continue forming as long as history shall last, is to 
miss the supremely interesting spectacle of all human experience.” This is a 
serious charge and not to be taken lightly. Mr. Welles accuses me of emphasizing 
cultural “differences,” when the whole direction of my article—the thesis of it, in 
fact—is an attempt to bring out that very point, namely, that the Ancient Near 
East is a unit, and can only be understood as a unit, a fact which has not been 
suffciently demonstrated to date. When lastly he states that I have ignored the 
“great historieal process,” he is either chiding me for not writing a world history 
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in seventeen pages, or he hopelessly fails to see that my intent, by reference to other 
civilization-clusters neighboring the Ancient Near East in time and space, is to 
clinch another link in just that “historical process.” 

No words on such a vexed subject can long stand unquestioned. Constructive 
criticism may soon demolish or otherwise modify parts or all of my thesis. In any 
case it is not too much to expect of one who offers himself as a critic of a new 
approach that he at least read carefully what he criticizes. 


Cedar Crest College . B. C. BRUNDAGE 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL Review: 

In his review of my bock Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism: Social 
Forces in England and France (1815-1870) (Am. Hist. Rev., January, 1950, p. 
337), Professor Thomas I. Cook sharply dissents from my interpretation of 
Proudhon as a proto-fascist. I am not surprised, as for the first time, to my knowl- 
edge, the “father” of anarchy is now presented as a “herald” of fascism. In going 
through the writings of Proudhon I was myself surprised, not to say astonished, to 
find that the great social philosopher harbored ideas, now considered distinctively 
fascist. 

I desire to take exception, however, to Professor Cook’s charge that, in my 
chapters on the “heralds” of fascism, Louis Napoleon, Proudhon, and Carlyle, 
I do “not fully assess the relationship of these persons to their own times and their 
problems.” Really there is no basis for this charge, as my book gives ample evidence 
that I do this very thing. My fundamental explanation for the ideas of those whom 
I call the “heralds” of fascism is that these ideas were generated by the fear felt 
by the lower middle class, of being either ruined by large capital, or of being ex- 
propriated by the revolutionary prcletariat. Terror, inspired by-the uprising in 
France during the “June Days” of 1848 and by the menace of Chartism in England, 
thus found intellectual expression. The relationship of Louis Napoleon to the social 
situation of his time is described on pages 308-309, 313-17, 320-21, 323, 329~30; of 
Proudhon, on pages 337-39, 347-48, 353, 365-67; and of Carlyle, on pages 372-74, 
391-93. As I do not believe that influential social ideas arise in a vacuum, 1 have 
endeavored throughout my book to relate social idéas with social conditions in 
England and France, during the period 1815-1870. 

Any historical writer who believes that the past is related to the present is 
likely to have the charge of “historicism” hurled at his head. I am not one of those 
who think that fascism sprang fully grown from the chin of Mussolini. Wherever 
in Europe the fascist movement made its appearance, its historic origins can be 
traced. In studying England and France during the nineteenth century I became 
aware of a fascist pattern of ideas, imperfect to be sure yet fairly distinct, in the 
writings of Proudhon and Carlyle and in the policies of Louis Napoleon. As every 
generation rewrites history, the present generation, which has witnessed world 
wars and world revolutions, certainly has the right to re-evaluate the past, especially 
the nineteenth century past. “Those of us who drew our first lessons in historical 
methodology from Langlois and Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History,” 
declared Professor Conyers Read in his pithy presidential address, “will recall that 
the fundamental principle of history is there defined to be ‘the analogy between 
present and past humanity.’” I fully subscribe to this sentiment. 


New York City P J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 
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even-numbered years for a work in the field of European history. 

Duss: There is no initiation fee. Annual dues are $5.00. Life membership is 
$100. All members receive the American Historical Review and the 

program of the annual meeting. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive Secretary at 
the Library of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Recent texts 


JOHN D. HICKS 


The Federal Union 
The American Nation 
A Short History of American Democracy 


WALLACE K. FERGUSON and GEOFFREY BRUUN 
A Survey of European Civilization 


One and two volume editions, with student’s workbooks and in- 
structor’s manual, 


LYNN THORNDIKE 
The History of Medieval Europe 


OSGOOD HARDY and GLENN S. DUMKE 


A History of the Pacific Area 
in Modern Times 


BROADUS MITCHELL and LOUISE P. MITCHELL 
American Economic History 


C. E. VAN SICKLE 


A Political and Cultural History of the 
Ancient World: Vols. I & II 


WILLIAM L. LANGER A 
Encyc-opedia of World History 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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Ready: A pal 





THE MAKING OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


DONALD SHEEHAN, Columbia University 


Ray A. BILLINGTON =- GENERAL EDITOR 


Here, for the first time, is a history of the United States 
told by twenty-seven of its most distinguished historians— 
a work composed exclusively of those writings generally 
considered to be “classics.” 


The two volumes are so arranged as to furnish one assign- 
ment of outside reading per week. Each assignment is a 
substantial selection—almost an entire chapter in itself. 
And the editor’s introductions assist the student to read 
with insight and understanding. 


The Making of American History covers many aspects of 
American culture—economic, social, political, intellectual. 
There is great variety in point of view. And the writings 
themselves are highly readable. 


This collection of the best and most readable secondary 
accounts of American history comes in two handsome 
volumes, each $2.40. 


“No work of its compass gives so much expert interpreta- 
tion of our national past,” writes Allan Nevins of this 


new text. 


Write for your examination copies now. | 


DRYDE N PRESSE Avenue, New York 16 
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U: niversity Press 


TROY: verune 1 


By C. W. BLEGEN et al. The excavations conducted at 
Troy by the Un versity of Cincinnati, 1932-1938. This new 
examination of the site makes it possible to document knowl- 
edge of Near Eastern civilization for nearly 3,000 years. 
Volume I, on the first two Settlements, includes the discov- 
ery of a great wall from the early Bronze Age, and the earliest 
example of momumental sculpture in northwestern Asia 
Minor. Publishea for the University of Cincinnati. 


500 pages of text, 256 pages cf illustrations. $36.00 


EXCAVATIONS at 
GOZLU KULE, TARSUS 


Edited by HETT? GOLDMAN. The Hellenistic and Ro- 
man deposits excavated at the mound of Gözlü Kule, near 
modern Tarsus, between 1935 and 1937. The findings date 
from the time of Alexander the Great through the 4th cen- 
tury A.D. There are contributions on special subjects by 
Dorothy Hanna Cox, Hetty Goldman, Virginia Grace, 
Frances Follin Jores, and Antony E. Raubitschek. 


2 volumes, 670 pazgzs, including 150 collotype plates. $36.00 


ROMAN RULE 
im ASIA MINOR 


By DAVID MAGIE. A thorough picture of political and eco- 
nomic conditions during the third and early second centuries 
B.C., by an autho-ity in the field of ancient history and 
archaeology. Many controversial questions are critically ex- 
amined. 


2 volumes, 1550 pazes. May, $20.00 


e. 


At your bookstore, PEINCETON. UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Now —the fourth edition 


The GROWTH of the 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


By Samuel Eliot Morison 
and Henry Steele Commager 


Revised throughout, with five new chapters on the war and 
the peace, this most distinguished of short histories benefits 
by the latest scholarship and by its authors” war experience. 
The third edition has been adopted in 550 colleges, schools 
and universities. 


Volume I ready now—Volume II to follow shortly i 
College edition, each $5.00 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FREE GOVERNMENT in the 
MAKING: 


Readings in American Political Thought 
Edited by Alpheus Thomas Mason 


A first-hand introduction to the controversies that have gone 
into the development of our political tradition, by the author 
of Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life. 


“Here is a book of “readings” that considerably transcends 
in importance and interest the conventional collection of this 
type.... The approximately 150 individual pieces, ranging in 
date from the seventeenth century to the present, are grouped 
in some twenty-one sections, at the head of each of which is 
an Introductory Note. This score of brief essays, together 
with the excellence of the selections, give to a solid volume a 
genuine distinction. —Virginia Quarterly Review 


846 pages $6.00 





114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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CCIE IES Ke. NN SYN SA og 


Announcing Two Important New Studies in 
European History 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
WORLD 


By R. R. Palmer, Princeton University 


This distinguished history was conceived and written in its entirety since the end 
of the last war. It points up what now seems most enlightening throughout the course 
of modern history for American students who must spend their lives in the second 
half of the twentieth ceatury. Alert scholarship and a swift, lucid style illuminate the 
political, economic, and institutional changes which have transformed Europe from 
medieval to modern times. 

A HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD, as the title suggests, is more than a 
history of Europe alone. Emphasis falls on international movements and international 
situations, and on what Europeans and their descendants have done and faced in com- 
mon. Each national history, therefore, is treated most fully as part of a larger European 
civilization. General regional differences within Europe are brought out, and the history 
of the ‘Americas is woven into the story at relevant points, as are colonial and imperial 
developments of the last century in Asia and Africa. 

Balanced, scholarly, and well written, A HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD 
is a remarkably penetrating review of Western civilization from the Renaissance to 
our own times. 


Ready spring. 800 pages, 41 maps, 15 illus.; $5.00 text 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE 
A HISTORY — 


By C. E. Black, Princeton University 
and E. C. Helmreich, Bowdoin College 


Midway in the twencieth century two historians discuss the mighty events which 
have torn apart the continert that once formed the heart of Western civilization. They 
describe the recent history cf every European nation and link it with the momentous 
problems of international politics whizh dominate the history of our times. 

Here is a history of the twentieth century which gives full consideration to the 
great history-making pecples of Central and Eastern Europe, The authors have given 
no less attention to Great Britain and the nations of Western Europe, and to the 
many countries of the Near East, which occupy such an iniportant position on the 
periphery of the European continent. They have been especially concerned with the par- 
ticipation of the United States in world affairs, and have emphasized as well the 
decisive influence of other independent non-European states on events of the twentieth 
century. 

The student will find here an objective and thorough examination of the forces 
which have made the twentieth century what it is. This volume will help him to un- 
derstand those forces, and to interpret the age in which he must live. 

Ready spring. 980 pages, 34 maps and charts, 32 illus.; $5.50 text 


Write now for examination copies 
College Department sor Madison Avenue 
ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22 
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Director, the East Asian Instituté, Columbia University 
Author of Japan, A Short Cultural History 


‘THE WESTERN WORLD 
AND JAPAN 


& This masterwork is not only an account of the cultural 
influence of the West upon Japan, it is also a study of the 
way in which cultures interact and a revelation of the proc- 
ess by which the intrusive civilizations of the West have 
affected the Asiatic peoples in general and the Japanese in 
particular. 

Scholars will be stirred by its challenge to the West’s 
self-centered misreading of this record as well as to Japan’s 
myth-ridden historiography. They will find an astounding 
refutation of Toynbee and Spengler in the evidence demon- 
strating the capacity of a society to renew itself without 
changing its essence. 

This is, and will continue to be, the definitive book on 
East-West relations: economic, political, religious, military, 
literary, educational, technological and social. 


With 16 pages of half-tones, 19 line illustrations, 
and 2 maps— 531 pages 
$6.00 wherever books are sold 


ALE REID: A- KNOPE, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue,N.Y.22 , 
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AAKCEEIAAKCESIAAKCEDAAKCESD 


The influence on American ideas and 


principles of the half-century friendship of 


23) 


AND MADISC 
by ADRIENNE KOCH 


Going behind their formal statements of belief, Miss 
Koch shows Low these two great philosopher-states- 
men together reached their conclusions on federal 
authority, the two-party system, the public debt, the 
Supreme Court, and other important issues. Here is 
a contributior: to a fuller understanding of the two 
political realists who envisaged the American repub- 
lic as an expeziment for liberty. 


$4.00 wherever books are sold 
ALFRED ° A+ KNOPF, Publisher 
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HE 


CADA 
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Send your name 


and address ... Brazilian 


on a piece of paper, together with one 

dollar, to Dover Publicatiozs, Dept. . 
AHR2, 1780 Broadway, New York 19, 

N. Y. We'll send you in retura a brand 

new copy of David Donald's LINCOLN’S u u e 
HERNDON. This superb biocrapay of 

Lincoin’s law Ar and biographer was 

originally published at $5.00. Covers Lin- . 
coln’s Springfield and Sangamon County By Fernando de Azevedo 
days, circuit-riding, early political activ- 

ity in Illinois, etc. Over 400 peges. Full 

index. 314-page bibliography of Herndon’s 

published writings on Lincoln, Introduc- “An indispensable source book of 


tion by Carl Sandburg. Money back if z A 
not delighted with your copy. “Whether information about the cultural life 


considered as biography or as histoziog- sy] 9 . 
raphy ... it is a masterly achievement of Brazil”—Hugh Walpole, Chicago 
of sound scholarship, enlightened exposi- Tribune. This complete, monumental 
tion and absorbing interest-*—D'. C. ‘ 3 

Mearns in the New York Herald Tribune, work is profusely illustrated with over 
“It will be hard for anyone to And flaws . 

in Mr. Donald's biography cf a biog- 400 pictures. $12.50 
rapher.”-—Keith Kent in the San Fran- . 

cisco Chronicle. “The author hes done a 

superb job. His volume is scholarly 

without ever being dull, criticel kut not At all bookstores 

pedantic, as brilliant in analyss as it is > 

colorful in narrative.”-—R. A. Brown in 

the Christian Science Monitos. Duantities M A e M I L L A N 
limited. Mail today. 
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; CONTROVERSIAL NOW — 

as they were when first hotly debated— are the issues 
in our history which provide the basis for these spir- 
ited readings, drawn from a wide variety of authori- 
tative sources 


PROBLEMS IN 
AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


A SERIES OF READINGS COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN 
STUDIES STAFF OF AMHERST COLLEGE 








ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION 

THE TURNER THESIS CONCERNING THE ROLE OF THE FRONTIER IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

JACKSON VERSUS BIDDLE—-THE STRUGGLE OVER THE SECOND BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

THE TRANSCENDENTALIST REVOLT AGAINST MATERIALISM 

SLAVERY AS A CAUSE OF THE CIVIL WAR 

DEMOCRACY AND THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—ROBBER BARON OR INDUSTRIAL STATES- 
MAN? 

THE NEW DEAL—REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION? 


COMING IN APRIL: 
INDUSTRY-WIDE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—PROMISE OR MENACE? 


IN PREPARATION: 


PURITANISM IN EARLY AMERICA 
CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
PRAGMATISM AND AMERICAN CULTURE 
DEMOCRACY AND THE TRUSTS 


About 125 pages each $1.00 per volume 











D. C.. HEATH “ AND COMPANY 





285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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“THE MAKING OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: 


Readings and Documents 
Billington, Loewenberg & Brockunier 

















Four Hundred years of American history, thought and philosophy 
told through the media of documents, official reports, commentaries, 
and social readings on American history as it was being made, coun- 
terbalanced by modern analyses. April publication. Two volumes, 
paper bound, goo pages, $2.00 each or one volume, casebound at $5.00 


THE UNITED STATES: 


American Democracy in World Perspective 


Billington, Loewenberg & Brockunier 


“I think this book is a remarkable departure from the ordinary text- 
book. The authors zdmit on every page that the student is an adult, 
ready and able to look on both sides of the question.” Professor Hor- 
tense F. King, Sarah Lawrence College 894 pp. $5.00 


ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA 


Oliver W. Larkin, Smith College 


“This book is a splendid achievement. I have gone through it with 
considerable care, and 1 am satisfied that it will at once make all of 
the reading lists ir American cultural history.” Professor J. D. 
Hicks, Univ. of California 547 pp. $6.00 


CANADA: A Political and Social History 


Edgar McInnis, Univ. of Toronto 


“This masterful textbook, written by a native Canadian, is a wel- 
come contribution ta a none too well known but vitally interesting 
field of historical research, As a penetrating study in political and 
social survival it shculd be of considerable value to the student of 
history in general.” The Histcrical Bulletin 574 pp. $5.00 


Vrrite for examination copies 


inehart & Company, Inc. 


232 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


Published in February— 
WESTERN AMERICA, Second Edition 
By L. R. Hafen and C. C. Rister 


This history of trans-Mississippi expansion and consolidation spells out the 
central role of the West in the evolution of the American nation. The new 
Second Edition further traces the cycle of early exploration and conquest to 
the modern emergence of Western America. Among the added features are: 


e Concentration focuses on recent Western developments, Phases of the im- 
pact of Western culture are analyzed 


e Two new chapters on urban growth and the oil industry of the West are 
included 


e Key sections have been revised to embody further research data and signifi- 
cant materials 


e The array of maps, charts and illustrations is improved 
Published February, 1950 716 pages - 6" x9" 


WEALTH OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
A History of their Economic Life 
By James A. Barnes, Temple University 


This significant text presents the history of American economic development 
from colonial days to the present. Explaining our steadily rising standard of 
living as an achievement of the total population, the text reviews the tradi- 
tional and current structure and function of American economic institutions. 
The growing responsibilities of the United States in the world community 
are considered. Full coverage is given to the social, cultural and political herit- 
age that has made America rich in national wealth and freedom. 


Published June, 1949 g10 pages : 6" x g” 


THE FAR EAST 


A History of the Impact of the West on 
Eastern Asia 


By Paul H. Clyde, Duke University 


More than a history of the Far East, this timely and authoritative text also 
covers the political and social background, the international relations of China 
end Japan. It is designed for those who seek to understand the Orient today. 
The emphasis is on the last 100 years, and on America’s part in the shaping 
of the modern Far East. The author shows very clearly that the destinies of 
America and modern Eastern Asia are inextricably involved. 


Published 1948 862 pages 54” x 834” 
Send for your copy today! . 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Select Problems 
in Historical Interpretation 


IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS 


IN EUROPEAN HISTORY, 800-1715 
T. C. Mendenhall, B. D. Henning, and A. S. Foord, Yale University 


“I am most enthusiastic about this collection of materials, for it is well 

selected and edited.”—Harold J. Grimm, The Ohio State Universit 

1948 369 pages $2.75 Carcassonne and Chartres (illustrations) net hko 
The Palace of Versailles (illustrations) net $15.00 


THE QUEST FOR A PRINCIPLE OF 


AUTHORITY IN EUROPE, 1715-Present 


T. C. Mendenhall, B. D. Henning, and A. S. Foord, Yale University, 
with the collaboration of Leonard Krieger and G. A. Craig 


“. . . the Mendenhall books . . . made a very good impression on me in- 
deed. They seem to be by all odds the most unified and effective collections 
of what used to be called “source materials, ”—Grane Brinton, Harvard 
University 


1948 376 pages $2.75 


CRISES IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 1066-1945 
B. D. Henning and A. S. Foord, Yale University, and B. L. Mathias 


“It attains three objectives which should be the goal of a good introductory 
course in English History: it introduces the student to a rich variety of 
source material; it presents the interpretations of leading historians on 
disputed issues; it makes the student think.”—Leland H. Carlson, North- 
western University 


1949 571 pages $3.80 
NATIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM 


IN AMERICA, 1775-1877 
D. M. Potter and T. G. Manning, Yale University 


“It strikes me as the most effectively organized for teaching purposes of all 
the collections of sources in American history that I know. J believe that 
it will contribute greatly to the raising of undergraduate history instruc- 
tion from a mere presentation of established bodies of fact to a fruitful in- 
troduction of the student to the processes of historical thinking.”-— Arthur 
E. Bestor, University of Iliinois 

1949 362 pages $2.75 


Henry Holt and Company a aes 
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Newest Volume of Select Problems 
in Historical Interpretation 


GOVERNMENT AND THE 


AMERICAN ECONOMY, 1870-Present 


T. G. Manning and D. M. Potter, Yale University, 
with the collaboration of Wallace E. Davies 


Through source and secondary materials this new volume discerningly 
treats the yital economic problems which have developed since 1870 and 
which now characterize our present economy. It deals with the industrial 
transformation of America, the changes in our social thinking, and illus- 
trates the expanding role of government in the economy. 

1950 464 pages $3.25 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Third Edition 
SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS, Yale University 


Revised in the light of the most recent scholarship and events, this Third 
Edition of a distinguished text deals with the diplomatic history of the 
United States from the backgrounds of American independence through 
the aftermath of World War II. With penetrating insight the author sets 
forth the guiding principles of American foreign policy, analyzes the diplo- 
matic situations in which they develop, and focuses upon the problems of 
the present era. 

Ready in March About 950 pages Probable price $5.50 (College Edition) 
THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER: 4 Diplomatic History, 
1898-1950, incorporates Part III of A Diplomatic History of the United 
States, Third Edttion. It is a volume complete in itself, providing an excel- 
lent treatment of contemporary diplomacy in terms of our traditional for- 
eign policy. 

Ready in May About 500 pages Probable price $3.50 (College Edition) 


THE UNITED STATES 


From ‘Wilderness to World Power 
RALPH VOLNEY HARLOW 


This successful one-volume text covers the events in American history from 
the colonial period through World War II and includes chapters on post- 
‘war foreign and domestic policy. It is a refreshingly written and well- 
balanced treatment of the whole field. The arrangement is largely chrono- 
logical, showing the relationship of economic, social, and political material. 
1949 854 pages $5.50 $ 

257 Fourth Avenue 


Henry Holt and Company New York 10 
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YALE NG 
The AMERICAN 
MIND 


by Henry Steele 
Commager 





























his is a new major work by the noted historian and may be de- 
scribed as an inte=pretation of American thought and char- 
acter since the 1880’s. 


“Vernon L. Parrington’s death in 1929 broke off the grand design 
of his Main Currents in American Thought about where Com- 
mager begins in the 1880's. Though not expressly a sequel THE 
AMERICAN MIND rounds out the story at long last. . . . Com- 
mager's book does credit to an avowed discipleship by its erudi- 
tion, wit, generous enthusiasm, literary grace, and brilliant sum- 
mation.”—DIXON WECTER in the Saturday Review of Literature 


“A half-century of extraordinary change and development is here 

unrolled on a grand canvas, high, wide and handsome in its 

conception, filled with intricate detail in its execution.” 
—WALTER MILLIS 


Henry Steele Commager is Professor of History at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Pitt Professor of History at Cambridge University. His 
books have included The Growth of the American Republic (with 
S. E. Morison), and Theodore Parker, a biography. He has also 
edited The Rise of the American Nation, and The St. Nicholas 
Anthology. 


March selection of the Non-Fiction Book Club 
April sewection of the History Book Club 


4.t all bookstores * $5.00 


Yale University Press - New Haven, Connecticut 


N Eublishers of The Yale Review s 
> 7 nee NTE 
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“A stimulating work.” 


A Survey of 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


A brilliant book prepared by one of America’s most dynamic scholars, 
designed to meet the present college need for a challenging introduction 
to man's political and social institutions. 


Representative Current Adoptions 


University of Southern Cali- Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
fornia tute (Danville Branch) 


Brigham Young University New Jersey S.T.C. (Trenton) 
New York S.T.C. (Oswego) Hope College 


Muskogee Junior College Whitworth College (Wash- 
ington) 


New York S.T.C. (Fredonia) 


; Newark College of Engineer- 
Fairmont State College ing 


Upsala College 
Union College (Kentucky) 


University of Colorado New York University 


Recent Comments 


“Among the very best in intelligent emphasis, comprehensive informa- 
tion, good organization, and effective style.” 
—Mark M. HEALD, Rutgers University 


“Received, inspected, and approved. Have ordered copies for use this 
semester.”  ——FRANCIS J. BowMAN, University of Southern California 


“The college history instructor obliged to plunge his charges into the 
stream of civilization could not well do better than to avail himself of 
this stimulating work.” —FerDINAND SCHEVILL in New York History 


October 1947 959 pages Illustrated ` $6.50 


Send for copies on approval. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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Distinctive MeGRAW-HILL Books 


LIBERALISM AND THE CHALLENGE OF FACISM: Social Forces in Eng- 
land and France (1815-1870) 


By J. Satwyn SckarIro, College of the City of New York. McGraw- 
Hill Series in History. 420 pages, $5.00 





“Here is a book wortky of its great theme—and there is no more appro- 
priate subject ta which the accumulated wisdom of J. Salwyn Schapiro 
could be applied. ... A work mainly concerned with’ fifty-five years in the 
Britain and France of the early and middle nineteenth century, it is made 
profoundly important for today, in and outside of these countries. This is 
vital and contemporaneous thought, and it is history.”—-Willson H. 
Coates, University of Rochester, in the Journal of the History of Ideas. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD HISTORY. From Its Beginnings to 
World Leadership 


By Joun B. Rar anp Thomas H. D. Manoney, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. McGraw-Hill Series in History. 813 pages, $5.00 


The purpose of this distinctive new book is to present a record of the de- 
velopment of the United States as part of a general world society, tracing 
its growth from the colonial foundations to its present position of world 
leadership. The text begins with a survey of Western civilization at the 
time of the discovery of America and continues through the election of 
1948, describing the major events of this period and showing how the 
forces mentioned above influenced the growth of the United States and 
were influenced by it. 


JAPAN SINCE PERRY 


By Currosni Yanaca, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in History. 
700 pages, $6.00 


Gives a well-balanced account of the emergence of Japan as a modern 
power during the last 100 years in a simple and clear narrative of the im- 
portant events and personalities in the political, social, economic, and 
intellectual development of the nation. This text will provide the necessary 
background for the urderstanding of Japan's rise to power and the forces 
which were at work to bring on the Pacific War. 


Send for copies on approval 


‘McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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New books for the student of history 
A History of the Old South 


by Clement Eaton 


In this widely-praised new book, the author has brought together 
the results of research that has been in progress for a generation, 
and to which he is a notable contributor. ‘The region is presented 
against the national picture, but is also treated as a distinct section 
with unique features of its own. $5.00 


Earlier Diplomatic History, 1492-1713 
Diplomatic History, 1713-1933 


by Sir Charles Petrie 


Five centuries of diplomatic history are surveyed in these two 
volumes, which give a concise and readable account of the funda- 
mental movements of power that underlie the events of history. 
Each volume—$2.75 


American Literature: A Period Anthology 


Revised Editions Oscar Cargill, general editor 


An indispensable reference for those who are interested in Ameri- 
can history, this comprehensive anthology includes full introduc- 
tions to the cultural setting of each major literary period. In 4 
volumes. 

I. Tue Roots or NATIONAL CULTURE: To 1830. Spiller & Blod- 

gett. $3.50 
IJ. Tur Romantic TRIUMPH: 1830-1860. McDowell. $3.50 

III. THe Rise or REALISM: 1860-1900. Wann. $3.25 
IV. CONTEMPORARY TRENDS: Since 1900. Nelson & Cargill. $4.25 


A History of England 
Revised Edition by Frederick G. Marcham 


XXV 


A thorough revision of a superlative book, this text is now sharp- 


ened by extensive rewriting and rearranging. A brief account of 
British history 1937-1948 has been added; otherwise the subject 
matter remains much the same. The general approach remains a 
distinguished treatment of economic, social and cultural growth 
combined with political and governmental history. To be pub- 
lished in June. 


. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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The Ramparts We Guard 
By R. M. Maci VER 


“It is an intellectual treat to encounter a popularly 
written beok on democracy that spares us the impas- 
sioned rhetoric which wearies rather than inspires, and 
probes deeply into the assumptions and problems of our 
political heritage ... an incisive and suggestive book 
whose significance cannot be measured by its brevity.” 


—Sidney Hook, New York Times Book Review 


“Of that small company of Americans who write politi- 
cal theory rather than report, as historians, the theories 
that other men have written, R. M. MacIver is perhaps 
the most distinguished. . . . His new book is a sustained 
adventure into the meaning and implications of that 
tortured ideal, democracy.”—David Spitz, The New Re- 
public $3.00 


A Hook in Leviathan 


A CRITICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
THE HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


By Bradley D. Nash and Cornelius Lynde 
“The conrage of Mr. Nash and Mr. Lynde commands 


admiration; their valor in writing what is really a crea- 
tively critical review of a 2,000,000-word book inspires 
us with plain awe. Having served their Government in 
war and in peace they know all the ins and outs of Wash- 
ington thoroughly...a penetrating and remarkably well- 
balanced interpretation.”—Charles Poore, New York 
Times $3.00 
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The Background of the Spanish Revolution 
of 1868 


WILLarD A. SMITH 


HE revolution which drove Isabel II from her throne in 1868 has a sig- 

nificance beyond its effect upon the course of Spanish history in the 
nineteenth century. For a brief moment it dispelled the cloud of obscurity 
which had covered Spain for over two centuries, after her period of brilliance 
and power during the Siglo de Oro. Its most patent consequence for Europe 
` was the eventual candidacy of Leopold of Hohenzollern for the vacant throne, 
producing the awaited explosion in Franco-Prussian relations. The Leopold 
affair has long drawn the attention of the scholarly world toward the con- 
temporary Spanish question and was the inspiration for a plethora of 
monographic and tendentious writing well known to students of nineteenth 
century Europe. With few exceptions, however, attention has been con- 
centrated almost exclusively on the Hohenzollern candidacy with the focus 
on France and Prussia. Most other aspects of the situation have been neg- 
lected, with only sporadic glances at the country which occasioned the war 
of 1870. Equally little attention has been given to the other candidacies to the 
throne which were at the time of international interest. 
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The result of all this has been to obscure the curiously important role 
Spain played temporarily during the last days of the Second Empire, the 
emergence of Bismarckian Germany, and the rise of a unified Italy. Though 
Spain was no longer one of the great powers of Europe, the revolution of 
1868 and the periods immediately preceding and following it were factors 
of some moment in a dynamic situation. Spain for a while became a valued 
pawn in the game of European politics. To understand more fully her inter- 
relation with the major developments which preceded and followed the 
war of 1870, as well as to nave a clearer view of the domestic history of Spain 
since that era, it is of interest to summarize the background of the revolution 
of 1868. 

It is possible to venture two generalizations about mid-nineteenth century 
Spain. First, she was in a certain sense a microcosm of contemporary Europe. 
Enough of the ancien régime remained to offer stubborn opposition to the 
secular liberalism which was winning victories nearly everywhere. There 
remained a significant part of what Europe had been before the French 
Revolution, resisting forcibly the advent of innovation. However, into Spain 
flowed the moving doctrines of the age—constitutionalism, republicanism, 
socialism, anticlericalism, nationalism, and the industrial capitalism that was 
an integral part of the stream. There is hardly a phenomenon of nineteenth 

century Europe which does not find its counterpart in Spain, unless it be 
- the conflicts of racial naticnalism found in their quintessence in the Habsburg 
dominions. Even here, a parallel might be seen in the autonomist sentiments 
of Catalans, Basques, and Murcians which rent the country with discord dur- 
ing the sorry republican experiment of 1873-74." 

The second generalize-ion that helps to a comprehension of Spain is that 
most of the clichés about the country were true. It was a country of marked 
social classes. The grandze towered over the peasant and the bourgeois. A 
constant succession of m-litary adventurers passed across the political stage 
and the army was a large factor in the destiny of the nation. The priest was 
at hand at every turn; in every church was the group of women ranging 
from the peasant wife with her superstitions to the lady whom a traditionalist 
society kept innocent of things of the intellect. Typical in any class of the 
nation was the adamant ¿ndividualist whose slogan was “all or nothing,” be 
it the emotional anarchist oz Barcelona or the statesman at Madrid whose 


1Good accounts of early federzlist republicanism are found in Enrique Vera y Gonzalez, 
Pi y Margall y la política contemporánea (Barcelona, 1886), Il, 908-16, 934 ff; D. Antonio 
Ballesteros y Beretta, Historia Ze España y su influencia en la historia universal (Barcelona, 
1936), VIII, 155 ff.; D. Mcdesto Lafuente and D. Juan Valera, Historia general de España 
(Barcelona, 1890), XXIII, 325-27. = 
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amour propre was the despair of foreign diplomats. There was the partic- 
ularly Spanish glitter of noble society at the capital, reminiscent of the New 
World empire and its gold, long since vanished except in the memories of a 
proud nation. These are all clichés, but all of them are true. 

There is another mot about Spain: she was a nation of saints, soldiers, and 
scholars, But here fact parts with phrase, and it becomes apparent that the 
saiats, soldiers, and scholars of the period were poor ghosts of their ancestors. 
Ximenes, St. Dominic, and Loyola were now replaced by an undynamic and 
reactionary clergy, allied by interest and in subservience to the monarch, the 
noble, and the general who were attempting to close the door upon their 
century. The soldier was busy no longer with building empires or defending 
the Cross but with palace revolutions cr skirmishes with Moroccan tribesmen. 
The scholar had surrendered his pre-eminence to the Frenchman, the Ger- 
man, the Russian. After the seventeenth century one looks vainly for a 
Spaniard among the great names in the sciences and the humanities, even 
in theology. Intellectual leadership had passed from Spanish hands, and the 
impulses that were to transform the nation came mainly from without. Per- 
haps one reason for the confusion and instability of nineteenth century 
Spain, for the intensity of conflict and the diversity of direction, was that the 
nation as a cultural and social organism had not found an essential and 
inherent means of expression after tke great transitions of the seventeenth 
century destroyed the pattern of the European world in which Spain had 
shone. Its Geist was lost or submerged, out of tune with the world outside, 
and turned in upon itself to shrink and harden until external forces should 
break the crust. Then the Spanish mind turned violently toward new pat- 
terns, in sanguine bursts of energy.” 

The convulsions and the struggles had perforce produced a social and 
political structure that was an odd mixture of old and new. The Spain of 
Isabel II (1833-1868) was a peculiar compromise between that of her father, 
the detested Ferdinand VII, and that which a vigorous minority had tried 
over and over again to construct, since the French Revolution and its sequel. 
The church, the army, and the nobility still dominated the country, with 
the growing competition of a very restricted bourgeoisie. The Spanish church 
_ was the epitome of traditional reaction, and its position as a strong support 
of the throne was enhanced by the ultramontanism of Isabel II. Pius IX had 

2 Rafael Altamira, Manuel de historia de España (Madrid, 1934), pp. 511 ff., gives a pic- 
ture of the Spanish liberals’ uncompromising rejection of Spain’s past as vitiated by absolutism 
and their Jack of confidence in the nation’s culture and energies. The final chapter of his 
History of Spanish Civilization (London, 1930), tr. by P. Volkov, contains a cogent résumé of 


the intellectual trends of the century. See also Salvador de Madariaga, Spain (New York, 1943), 
chap. vi, for a similar view of the aimlessness of the era. 
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no more loyal ally and advocate, and the Spanish clergy found in the queen 
an indefatigable defender of their interests. The church leaned more heavily 
on the crown than in pest centuries, for its once great wealth had been lost to 
the state by a series of ex>ropriations and nationalizations begun by Charles 
HI (1759-1788) and renewed during and immediately following the first 
Carlist war. The major dzspoliations in the ten years following the death of 
Ferdinand VII in 1833 were wrung by the liberals from the regent, Maria 
Christina, only because she saw no other means of financing the fight to save 
her daughter's throne. She was the reluctant ally of the opposition to Carlist 
clerical reaction.* 

Stripped of its economic independence, the church by the Concordat of 
1851 became the ward of the government, which supported it financially and 
maintained its monopoly. Protestant countries like England and Germany 
upon occasion made known their dissatisfaction with the treatment of non- 
Catholics.* lt was common knowledge that Isabel was under the persistent 
influence of the clerical party and that she was strongly swayed by such per- 
sons as Pére Claret and the notorious Sor Patrocinio, a mild female version of 
the Russian Rasputin. From the court downward the prelates were at hand 
where it benefited them strategically, most of the time unobtrusive but bel- 
ligerent when renewed attacks put them on the defensive. They controlled the 
educational system, such as it was, save for a few of the larger universities, 
notably that of Madrid. If Spain’s intellectual and academic atmosphere was 
sterile, here lay much of the reason. Whereas in other countries the school was 
often a vehicle for liberal or secular thought, in Spain it served a contrary 
purpose. It is true that the lower clergy, as in France, were not always of a 
mind with their supericrs. as some of them showed in the collaboration they 
offered to the government that emerged after the fall of Isabel. But the hier- 


3 The standard work on th2 nationalization of church property, written from the church 
viewpoint, is that by the legalist José Maria Antequera, La Desamortización eclesiastica con- 
siderada en sus diferentes aspectos y relaciones (Madrid, 1885); less specialized is Marcelino 
Menendez y Pelayo, Historia de ¿os heterodoros españoles (Madrid, 1880-82). A substantial anti- 
clerical study of the church in Spain is that of Luis Morote, Los Frailes en España (Madrid, 
1904); E. Allison Peers made a popular but well-documented pro-Catholic argument of the 
question in Spain, the Church, and the Orders (London, 1939). 

4 Layard, British ambassador at Madrid, to Foreign Secretary Derby, Jan. 7, 1875, F. O. 
72/1405 (dispatch number lecking); Layard ta Derby, Feb. 3, 1875, F. O. uae. no. 148; 
Russell, British ambassador a: Berlin, to Derby, Jan. 12, 1875 (enclosure in Derby to Layard, 
Jan. 13, 1875, F. O. 185/567, 20. 25); Derby to Layard, Mar. 10, 1875, F. O. 185/568, no. 
101. (The foregoing and subsecuent references to British diplomatic correspondence are to the 
Foreign Office files in the Public Record Offce in London. F. O. 72 covers correspondence from 
Madrid, F.O. 185 communicatizns from London to Madrid. The following number is that of 
the volume, the last that of the dispatch.) 

5 Barely 20 per cent of the population could read and write. Another 4.5 per cent could 
read but not write. Junta Genzral de Estadística, Censo de la población de España (Madrid, 
1863). . 
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archy exhibited a defiant truculence even at moments when the papacy was 
in a mood to soften its opposition to the provisional government.® 

During the troubled years following the revolution of 1868 the church lent 
its main effort to combating an unfriendly government and to regaining the 
privileges it had enjoyed under the Bourbon monarchy.’ Allied economically 
and ideologically with the crown—often with the Carlists and hence more 
reactionary than the queen herself—the age-old authority and influence of 
the church, permeating every level of Spanish society, was a major and 
` strongly conservative factor both within and outside the country. The 
strength of the Spanish church and the ultramontanism of Isabel’s govern- 
ment were matters to be reckoned with in the decade when both Catholic 
and Protestant Europe were concerned over the struggle in Italy between 
the papacy and the emerging Italian state. 

It is typical of Spain that the army should come next after the church in 
any description of the country. Perhaps, in terms of the immediacy of its 
political action, it deserves first place. Compared with any other country ex- 
cept possibly Prussia, the military played a disproportionate role in matters of 
state. As in Prussia, the aristocracy and the military were closely identified, 
and to try to distinguish them would be somewhat artificial. The marked 
difference was that in Spain the arriviste had every chance of success— 
Espartero and Prim are outstanding examples—and admirals and generals 
as commanders of armed men, rather than members of a hereditary class, 
made their political way and controlled to a large degree the government of 
the country. During the reign of Isabel the leaders of government were al- 
mast universally military—Espartero, Narvaez, Gonzalez Bravo, O’Donnell. 
Of the four most prominent figures in the group that overthrew the queen 
two, Prim and Serrano, were generals and one, Topete, was an admiral. It 
might almost be said that the army and navy were politics. At least they pro- 
vided ready access to the political world; military success or influence in the 
army was a formal invitation to participation in government. ‘The army was 
heavily overstaffed with high-ranking officers burgeoning with ambition for 
advancement and prestige. In a country where the pronunciamento had ac- 


8 Mercier de POstende, the French ambassador at Madrid, wished that Spain “were freer 
than it is from a party which is more papal than the Pope and which exercises over the con- 
science of the queen an influence whose effects I have several times had occasion to point out.” 
Mercier to Moustier, Nov. 29, 1866, in Bartholdi to La Valette, Apr. 9, 1869, France, Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Les origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-1871 (Paris, 1910-32), 
XXIV, 156-57. (This series is hereafter referred to as O.D.) 

7 Vera y Gonzalez, 1, 882, H, 15; Jerónimo Becker, Relaciónes exteriores de España (Mad- 
rid, 1924-26), HI, 198-200; Layard to Granville, Mar. 13, 1871, F.O. 72/1274, no. 61, and 
Apr. 25, 1871, F.O. 72/1310, no. 12; Jervoise (Rome) to Derby, May 29, 1874 (enclosure in 
Derby to Layard, June 22, 1874, F.O. 185/556, no. 184). e 
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quired the sanction of tradition, it was inevitable that an anxious queen or 
prime minister should seek to mollify potential insurgents with civil and mili- 
tary posts which would buy their allegiance. It was chiefly for this reason that 
such a large number of civil positions were held by the military aside from 
the fact that the aristocratic class, from which the monarchy in the main 
drew its officialdom, put its sons in uniform as a matter of course and pushed 
their advancement with whatever pressures they could exert. 

Rivalry between ambitious officers contributed also to party instability 
and intensified the bitterness of party conflict in Spain, since they often 
sought their goals through identification with political factions. The con- 
servative parties in Spain, and in the case of Espartero and Prim the Pro- 
gressist party, were more often than not headed by a general. The support 
a man could command from his troops and the extent of his alliances with 
other military leaders were the chips in a many-handed poker game. More 
than bluff, they were the ceciding factor on more than one occasion. Espar- 
tero owed his high office in large part to his successes in the Carlist war in the 
1830’s and to his popularity with the army. It was conceded by contemporary 
observers that Prim held the whip hand over the Progressist party because 
of the numerous elements among the troops who would follow where he led; 
the Progressists could not afford to lose him. 

Also much commented on was the venality among the military, not to 
speak of civilian politicians. It was common practice to buy the adherence of 
army officers to a political venture, or their neutrality in case of need. In his 
campaign to secure the crown for himself, the duke of Montpensier was 
known to have expended large sums among the military in his intrigues 
against both Isabel II anc the government that followed her. Isabel used 
money regularly in her efforts to maintain her throne against sporadic threats 
of revolution, to keep in cflice the ministry she favored at the moment, and 
later to regain for her son the throne she had lost. Both the Carlists and the 
republicans in the period following the revolution found their efforts at in- 
surrection thwarted by lack of funds to buy garrison commanders or higher 
officers whose prices were irequently steep and who had all the advantages of 
a sellers market.’ It is not intended to imply that the Spanish army was for 


8 Ballesteros, VIII, ro1-ro2; Antonio Pirala, Historia contemporánea (Madrid, 1875-80), 
IH, 383; Vera y Gonzalez, II, 115, 875 ff.; Bartholdi to La Valette, Apr. 9, 1869, in O.D., 
XXIV, 156-57. Layard wrote ir 1872 of Montpensier’s continued use of money “on a large 
scale in endeavors to corrupt the officers of the army, who are unfortunately open to this in- 
fluence, and have invariably been the principal promoters of disorders in this country.” Layard 
to Granville, Jan. 1, 1872, F.O. 72/1309, no. 1. ` 

9 Theodor von Bernhardi, Aus dem Leken Theodor von Bernhardis (Leipzig, 1901-1906), 
IX, 50-51. o 
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sale to the highest bidder. What is of importance is that, venality apart, the 
role of the military in Spanish politics was of primary significance. 

It is difficult to give a well-rounded picture of Spain’s aristocracy, the group 
which next deserves consideration. It may be said that the grandee conformed 
most truly to the conventional image formed of him, but exaggeration must 
be avoided. He was usually rich, proud, and splendid. He owned large 
properties and sometimes followed a military career. He was Catholic and 
unflinchingly royalist. He was often able, sometimes well educated, occasion- 
ally aware of the stream of literary and intellectual activity that trickled in 
from France and Germany. As a member of an elite class he had an esteemed 
position in society; he exercised great economic power; and if he chose he 
could rise high in the realm of government. But as a class the aristocracy 
was not politically predominant as it had been in previous centuries. The 
revolution of 1812, the struggle against the absolutism of Ferdinand VII, and 
the constitution of 1837 had removed the aristocracy as a group from its 
wonted hegemony. It was as individuals, abetted by their economic position, 
their social prestige, and their affiliation with the army, that some continued 
to play a major role in statecraft, and these indiyiduals did not represent their 
class. A majority engaged in no political activity on a national scale, con- 
tenting themselves either with their status as lord of the manor on their 
properties or by giving passive support at Madrid to members of their class 
whose leadership they were willing to accept. The minority who formed the 
palace aristocracy were merely servants of the crown. The decadence of the 
nobility as a political entity was graphically illustrated when Amadeo, duke 
of Aosta, became king of Spain in 1871. As a class they disdainfully boycotted 
the distasteful Savoyard and furnished one of the few instances when they 
had a potent effect on politics.*° 

This does not mean that members of the nobility did not figure promi- 
nently in the government of Spain nor that their weight was not felt in the 
main issues of government and society, but rather that a majority of the lead- 
ing politicians during the reign of Isabel were not of aristocratic origin. They 
belonged rather to a newly created nobility never fully identified with the 
old. Seldom was a major post occupied by a commoner unless he had risen 
to prominence in the army, and, as already indicated, many higher-ranking 
officers in the army were of aristocratic blood. Among the parties which 
coalesced to overthrow Isabel in 1868, many of the leaders were titled. There 
were numerous title-holders among the progressive and liberal groups, but 
the old nobility was solidly conservative or reactionary. As with the military, 


10 7bid., IX, 453, 500; Ballesteros, VIII, 686-87. bs 
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_ ambition and pride made opportunists of many aristocratic politicians, and 


party affiliation and allegiance were as often conditioned by such individ- 
ualistic motives as by pol:tical conviction. Few aristocrats were liberals; a 
large minority were Carlists; an active minority were adherents of the con- 
servative, clerical monarchy. But within each group the fluctuations of 
political affiliation were manifold, and often members of one group left it 
to join another. The support of members of the aristocracy was welcomed 
by Madrid's political leade-s, for their influence was greater than their lack 
of political authority would seem to justify, a fact due in large part to the 
highly developed Spanish sense of tradition. 

The nobility merged in political and economic interest with the small but 
influential upper bourgeoisie. The “new plutocracy” had emerged largely 
during the reign of Isabel TI, men of the type of José Salamanca, the banker 
and owner of the salt monopoly, and Antonio Lopez, king of Spain’s mer- 
chant marine and close friend of the royal family. Often rewarded with titles 
for their support of the monarchy but unambitious politically, this group 
remained apart from formal partisan alliances, overshadowed in that realm 
by the military and career politicians. This was true of what there was of a 
Spanish middle class in general. Its restricted size and amorphous state, in a 
country where class distinctions were strong and a bourgeois tradition almost 
lacking, deprived it of much political importance. The mépris of noble, sol- 
dier, and peasant for the petty bourgeois was slow to change. The middle class 
was still too small to haster its own emancipation appreciably, and too hetero- 
geneous to have any urity of purpose. Industrial growth and commercial 
development were slow, Findered by the comparative poverty of the nation 
and the high incidence of political instability. Spanish capitalists, except the 
Catalans, were reputed to be unduly cautious. Most initiative, especially in the 
building of railroads, came from outside, particularly from England. Polit- 
ical consciousness was ircreasing more rapidly in the professional class than 
within the bourgeoisie, and it was from the former that a new leadership 
was rising to challenge the incompetence and anachronism of the existing 
regime. 

Vastly more numerous was the mass of the peasantry and the steadily 
increasing working class. The peasantry composed the great majority of 


11 The following enlightesimg figures on occupational groups in Spain are compiled from 
the census of 1860 (see note 5 above): 


Rural classes i 
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Farm- owners a A e lt Gh avayalle Sigs Saas 1,466,000 
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the Spanish nation. Only slowly was the gradual and halting growth of 
manufacturing and extractive industries, particularly in Catalonia and on 
the north coast, drawing the farmer to the town.” Spain in 1868 was more 
than a century behind England in urban development, and generations be- 
hind France. She was still a peasant country and the peasantry was only one 
level above that of western Europe of the previous century. Feudalism was 
gone, but the effects of it remained to a degree that startled the foreign ob- 
server. Under the economic domination of the landholder and the spiritual 
authority of the church, the peasantry was politically apathetic and socially 
ignorant. Only a strong shock of the nature of a crisis, with issues clearly 
apparent which roused their emotions or touched their primary interests, 
could transform them temporarily into a political instrument of enough 
dynamism to serve an effective purpose. Such episodes were the Caglist wars 
of the early years of Isabel’s reign and in 1872-1876, the first surge of sanguine 
revolutionary fever after the overthrow of the queen in 1868, and the can- 
tonal insurrections of the same period. Apart from such episodes, Spain’s 
peasants were silent spectators of the nation’s political gyrations and an 
element that counted only occasionally in the calculation of rulers or revolu- 
tionaries. They were a reserve for emergency use only. Their accustomed 
subservience to priest and landlord left them without initiative. Leaderless 
and totally individualist, their discontent was a latent weapon dangerous to 
use and seldom called to service. 


Working classes 


Railway employees <a. seca bia Sars ii al de eae 5,000 
MINES =? Fic ose sce ss as oa Oe 23,300 
Factory workers: is ..0i0. cs wae eda ea 154,100 
Labores. vos comida a de ela ais AS Ad 333,200 
Artisang: ars rr aa ca AR DAA 664,700 
Domestics: ir a aiindane eee eres 818,100 
Prafessional classes 
Miscellaneous. rn dedi mie aa ease old 9,900 
Lawyers; scribes): notaries 20605, dco a's id eee a 19,500 
Doctors, druggists, veterinarians ........o.oooooscoorororororrar rra 26,000 
Teachers and professors ....... cece ccc s sce c ence cece eect eet rro 27,000 
Manufacturers: > a A a ar 13,400 
Me-chants and shopkeepers .......ooooococcncanconorcrnnnarar nor 71,400 
State employees ......oooooooorcoroormomocrarrorcraranrson.s Ai 73,000 
Ecclesiastics (including monastic orders) ........ooooooooooccrcnracaninancnarnoso 82,500 


12 Spain's population in 1860 was 15,673,536, of which only 1,851,232 lived in the 49 towns 
and cities of over 5,000, Madrid, the largest city, had 298,426 inhabitants, while the three next 
largest were considerably smaller: Barcelona 189,948, Seville 118,298, Valencia 107,703. Only 
six others had more than 50,000. The remainder were grouped as follows (census of 1860, cited 
above): 

40,000 to 50,000—2 

30,000 to 40,000—3 

20,000 to 30,000—8 

10,000 to 20,000—19 é 
ii 5,000 to 10,000—7 
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With the workers it ws rot the same. As in all western Europe, political 
articulation within the werking class was becoming highly developed. The 
labor union movement, of no importance in the first half of the century, be- 
came in spite of small numbers a factor of significance during the 1860's, 
partly because of its ardent support of republicanism. In the larger cities of 
Spain the working class cffered the most active competition to the military 
politicians. The two, whether allied or antagonistic, were the most vocal and 
most active single groups -n the nation. The laboring class counted for much 
more after the revolution of 1868 than before. But during the later years of 
Isabel’s reign they were the new element of political significance, of high 
nuisance value because of their cohesion, their political consciousness, and 
their propensity for direct action. Because of the largely static character of 
Spain’s social evolution, the limited numbers of the workers, and their recent 
emergence as a distinct ertity in the social picture, they must be considered 
a power far less effective then the army, church, and aristocracy. But as a 
force disruptive of the established order, particularly in the light of growing 
socialist and anarchist agitation within their ranks, the workers patently 
- overbalanced the peasanir and became of immediate political moment dur- 
ing the disintegration and zonfusion of the postrevolutionary >eriod, especially 
after the establishment of zhe republic in 1873.** 

Although there was nn effective socialist organization in Spain prior to 
the revolution of 1868, indoctrination had begun a generation before. The 
theories of Cabet, Fourier, Blanc, and Lasalle were well distributed before 
1850 among the intellectuals and had begun seeping downward. The propa- 
gandist work of early socizlists in Cadiz, Madrid, and Barcelona bears direct 
relation to the growth of the workers’ movement in those focal centers. Pi y 
Margall, one of Spain’s cutstanding intellects, had helped to publicize the 
doctrines of socialism. He and the Catalan Sufier y Capdevila were among 
the proto-directors or officialdom of an incipient socialist movement that took 
on body only after the International was established in Spain in 1869.** The 
workers were in the main still associated politically with progressive or re- 
publican parties, but the ebulience of socialist phraseology in the streets fol- 
lowing the establishment of the provisional government attests to the ef- 
fectiveness of the preparazory work accomplished by a handful of Spanish 


18 For introductory surveys cf the early history of the labor movement see Ballesteros, VII, 
707 ff.; Lafuente y Valera, XXIV, 5 f. 

14 Very competent studies of the beginnings of the International in Spein are those of Max 
Nettlau, “Zur Geschichte der spanischen Internationale und Landesföderation (1868-1889),” 
Archiv fiir die Geschichte, des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, XIV (1929), Part I, 1-66, 
and “Bakunin und die Iñternazionale in Spanien oe ibid., IV (1914), 243-303. 
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zealots working in close collaboration with both the International and 
Bakunin.** 

Republicanism had inevitably seen a much more extensive development 
during the reign of Isabel than had socialism. Not forgotten was the radical 
complexion of the Cadiz constitution of 1812, which had won the admiration 
of. liberals throughout Europe and had set afoot a movement which had 
steadily grown despite the despotism of Ferdinand VII and the hopes be- 
trayed by the constitutional monarchy in the Isabelist period. Republican 
sentiment was so widespread in the 1860's that Europe’s monarchs feared the 
excesses of the queen’s government might throw the country into repub- 
licanism.** The parallel danger in Italy was giving them great concern over 
the two unstable Latin countries, and there was always France to reckon 
with should the Second Empire not survive its problems. International repub- 
licanism was active in Spain, whose great republican figure, Castelar, was, 
like Rivero, Pi y Margall, and Figueras, in touch with Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Favre, and others.” The Spanish republicans were well organized; they had 
been at it actively since 1854 and had instigated several uprisings, the most 
serious in Andalusia in 1861. They were in a sense the only real “party,” from 
the standpoint of being independent of the army and of having a decisive 
policy and a notable energy and initiative. “It must be borne in mind that 
there are no moderate republicans in Spain.”** Their strength was such that 
the government took severe measures to stamp them out, imprisoning or * 
exiling hundreds throughout the decade. Liberal monarchists plotting against 
Isabel felt obliged eventually to include them in their plans. It was the re- 
publican conviction in 1868 that the contemplated revolution should be no 
mere military pronunciamento and that half measures must be replaced by a 


15 The British embassy reported in July, 1871, that the International in Spain had at that 
time reached about 300,000 members, organized in 185 sections, Their importance was esti- 
mated to be less than “in other countries where they have rooted... . [The movement] is con- 
sidered as entirely foreign, introduced by French and English agents.” Ffrench (chargé at Mad- 
rid) to Granville, July 8, 1871, F.O. 72/1275, no, 22. Vera y Gonzalez, I, 511 ff, 547~72, 831 
ff., 908-16, has a detailed account of the federalist doctrines of Pi y Margall and of his intro- 
duction of Proudhon into Spain. More general information on socialism during this period is to 
be found in Ballesteros, VIII, 207 ff., 695-98; Joseph A. Brandt, Toward the New Spain 
(Chicago, 1933), pp. 155-573 Bernhardi, IX, 58. 

16 Karl T. Zingeler, Karl Anton, First von Hohenzollern (Stuttgart, 1911), pp. 234, 2423 
Wilhelm Lauser, Geschichte Spaniens von dem Sturz Isabellas bis zur Thronbesteigung Alfonsos 
(Leipzig, 1877), I, 29. Lauser’s account of the revolution, its preparation, and its development 
is the most objective and the most anzlytical of the contemporary works on the subject. 

17 Ample evidence of the connection of Spanish republicans with those abroad is found in 
Richerd Fester, Neue Beiträge zur Geschichte der Hohenzollern Thronkandidatur in Spanien 
(Leipzig, 1913), pp. 80-81; D. Ildefonso Antonio Bermejo, Historia de la Interinidad y Guerra 
civil de España desde 1868 (Madrid, 1875-77), I, 822; Herman Oncken, Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser 
Napcleons Ul von 1863 bis 1870 und der Ursprung des Krieges von 1870-71 (Berlin, 1926), 
Ill, 270; Brandt, 112-13; Layard to Granville, June 18, 1872, F.O. 72/1311, no, 208, 

18 Layard to Granville, May 27, 1871, F.O. 72/1275, no. 14I. e 
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complete liberal program. This helped to make the revolution much broader 
and more radical, as much popular and civilian as military, and liberal as 
well as dynastic? A republican weakness lay, as with so many Spanish 
parties, in their extreme individualism and the consequent difficulty of main- 
taining a cohesive group with a minimal program. The tendency to split into 
factions was constant, particularly because of the dispute over unitary and 
federalist principles. However, the republican threat was a major considera- 
tion in Spain’s political life and cne of the most significant of the mid- 
century developments.*° 

The Carlists deserve attention here because they rank next to the repub- 
licans as the most explosive of Spain’s political minorities. Their name de- 
rives from Don Carlos, the pretender who disputed the right of his brother 
Ferdinand VII to violate che Salic law in placing his daughter Isabel on the 
Spanish throne upon his death in 1833. Thereupon ensued a dynastic civil 
war that shed much blood for seven years and left the Carlists defeated but 
constituting a party fanatically and intransigently devoted to their cause. The 
cause was, or came to be, more than a claim to the throne. Carlism represented 
what was most legitimist, most ultramontane, most traditionalist in Spanish 
thought.” It was a curious blend of mysticism, bigotry, and the cult of 
medievalism. Its emotional force was a striking phenomenon and an incalcu- 
lable factor amid the other centrifugal and conflicting tendencies within the 

* nation. Its persistence in the face of the demonstrable impossibility of suc- 
cess best synthesizes the neurotic quixotism of the movement. 

The Carlists never renounced their hopes and retained a following 
throughout Spain in many segments of the population. Their strongest areas 
were in the northeast, in Navarre and the Basque country, and in Asturias 
to the northwest. The working body of Carlists was a select group of nobles 
and prelates, imposing in rank and dignity, and austere with tradition and 
social authority. This nucleus headed a movement composed of peasants, 
priests and nuns, nobles, seminarians, generals, burghers; and intellectuals. 
The worker element was notably absent, the clerical element notably strong, 
including support from the papacy.”” Some of Spain's most ancient noble 

19 Lauser, I, 42-43. 

20 Layard to Granville, Mar. ro, 1873, F.O. 72/1337, no. 180; Lauser, I, 30 ff; Vera y 
Gonzalez, I, 880-900; Bernha-di, IX, 50-51. 

21 Nothing gives a clearer picture of the nature of Carlism than the very sympathetic his- 
tory of the movement, including its place in twentieth century Spain, which was published under 
Falangist auspices at the close of the recent civil war: Roman Oyarzun, Historia del Carlismo 
(Bilbao, 1939). 

22 Herries (Rome) to Derby, June 4, 1874 (enclosure in Derby to Layard, June 12, 1874, 


F.O. 185/556, no. 166); Layard to Granvilie, May 27, 1871, F.O. 72/1275, no. 141; Pirala, MI, 
527, 622-23; Bermejo, HI, 8. 
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houses were Carlist, and some of her most powerful churchmen. The man 
power came largely from the peasantry of the border provinces. It was there 
that the bloodiest fighting took place in 1873-1875, and it was from nearby 
France that the pretender and his aides directed their activities. This was the 
source of serious antagonism between the two governments, particularly as 
the Carlists’ European connections gave to their activities an international 
character of some importance.” The Carlists were a continuing menace to 
stability within the country and a source of disaffection, prone as they were 
to opportunist collaboration with other malcontents, not excluding the re- 
publicans.** The queen and her ministers had always before them the triple 
threat: military pronunciamentos, republican insurrections, or revolution 
from the right. 

Anathema to the crown as to the Carlists was the rising anticlerical senti- 
ment with which the liberal materialism of the age had infected the kingdom 
of Her Most Catholic Majesty. The Inquisition had died with absolute mon- 
archy, and the defenses of the church were inadequate to dispel the ad- 
vance of secular thinking. The origins of Spanish anticlericalism can be 
traced to the efforts of the crown in the eighteenth century to bend the 
church to its authority and to profit by its wealth. Far more basic a cause, 
however, was the position of the Spanish church as the obscurantist enemy 
of liberalism in any form. It earned for itself from the beginning of the 
century a reputation for blind opposition to all intellectual or social currents 
of a progressive nature, thus turning many believers toward skepticism or 
indifference and making itself an easy target for attack from both center and 
left. The persistent interference of the clerical party in national politics in- 
tensified a hatred for the church expressed in occasional violent riots. The 
most serious took place in 1822-1823 and 1834-1835, before the abolition of 
the greater part of the monastic orders. 

Republicans and socialists were aggressive in their attacks on the church 
and its retrogressive influence. But the more serious anticlericalism, because it 
was more potentially effective, was that prevalent among the liberal royalists 
who were the largest party in the state. A substantial majority of the sup- 
porters of a constitutional monarchy were inclined toward at least partial 
separation of church and state, and a reduction of the authority of the church 
in education and in civil life. This is evidenced by the promptness with which 


23 Layard to Granville, Apr. 26, 1872, F.O. 72/1310, no. 125; same, May 24, 1873, F.O. 
72/1339, no. 3743 Pirala, III, 491-502, 552-53, VI, 600 ff.; Bermejo, I, 529, 608-609; Lafuente 
and Valera, XXIV, 653-54; Bernhardi, IX, 13, 43. 

24 Pirala, III, 176-79, 386-87, 493-95; Bermejo, I, 447-48; Vera y Gonzalez, I, 866-68, 
I, 16; H.R.H. Princess Ludwig Ferdinand, Through Four Revolutionse(London, 1933), tr. by 
Emma Delaney, pp. 17-18. 
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the question was raised as soon as the revolution of 1868 was accomplished 
and a new order was to ke established. There was at once a marked growth 
of secret anticlerical socizt.es, Freemasonic and others, with a rationalist ideol- 
ogy resembling that in France during the revolution of 1789. Both physical 
and intellectual agitation underwent a pronounced acceleration. 

As long as Isabel II remained on the throne her own fervent Catholicism 
and the predominance in her councils of the clerical party made any curtail- 
ment of Catholic prerogatives impossible. But her opponents well kriew, as 
did the interested diplomats of Europe, that should she go, with her would 
go the church’s hegemony in Spain and the support proffered to Pius IX 
during his tribulations in Italy. The anticlericalism of Isabel’s opponents 
drew the attention of European statesmen, as the issue was pertinent to the 
major problems of the continent. For Spaniards of all strata it was a live 
question. The dissidence spread mildly even to the peasantry, where to some 
degree it was the problem which, after landholding, interested them most. 
The heart of anticlericalism, however, was in the cities, where it was part 
of the pattern of dissatisfaction with the status quo and accompanied the 
rising demand for poli-ical and social change.” 

This demand was becoming universal and was voiced as often in the 
national legislature as outside. Tke constitution of 1837 had been granted 
under duress during the Carlist irsurrection to stem a liberal revolt by the 
government’s only supporters. It had given the Cortes a more extended 
popular base and an increase of authority. The constitution was revised 
illiberally in 1845, the crown retairing the veto power and successfully skirt- 
ing any efforts to establish full responsibility of the ministry to the Cortes. 
This left that body no alternative except vocal remonstrance and an appeal 
to the country. By 1866 every session of the legislature was the occasion for 
attacks on the government and the opposition was growing dangerously 
larger and more cosmopolitan. 

Had the queen’s critics been united they might have been able to force 
her hand. Unity, however, was the quality most lacking within the parties. 
Fractional groups enlivened the Cortes with their tempestuous discord and 
their shifting of alignmeats. Nothing in western Europe cculd compare with 
the personalism of Spanish politics, and nothing made more difficult the 
operation of constituticnal government.** Political parties were rather coteries 


25 Lauser, I, 106-10; Bermejo, 1, 673 ff.; Layard to Granville, Nov. 24, 1873, F.O. 72/1343, 
no. 559. 

26 After observing several years of Spanish politics, the British ambassador observed that 
“the whole parliamentary system in Spair. seems hopeless of successful operation,” Layard to 
Granville, Apr. 22, 1871, F.C. 72/1274, no. 100, 
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around this man or that, all obliged to buy the army to entertain any hope 
of success. The clash between party leaders often arose from personal rivalry 
and inordinate egotism rather than from questions of policy. Party discipline 
was almost unknown and party allegiance always precarious. Relations be- 
tween the queen and her ministers, and between the ministers and the 
Cortes, were subject to the same irresponsibility—there were no less than 519 
cabinet shifts during the twenty-five years of Isabel’s rule?” The Spanish 
character appeared to lack the sense of compromise essential to the function- 
ing of their limited constitutional monarchy. Concession symbolized defeat, 
defeat was incompatible with pride, and pride demanded resistance à ou- 
trance. It would have required a statecraft superior to that of Isabel II to head 
successfully a country where logic was subordinate to temper, collaboration to 
separatism, principle to self-interest. Conspiracy and insurrection had become 
chronic; to contemplate overturn of the government was a frequent alterna- 
tive to winning an election. 

The constant tension was magnified and the inevitability of a crisis made 
more apparent by the effect on Spanish thinking of the contemporary evolu- 
tion of Europe. Reference has already been made to the influx of liberalism, 
industrial capitalism, and the correlative forces which were reshaping the 
continent. By the decade of the 1860’s Spain was absorbingly attentive to the 
widespread evidences of change. The Italian nation under the liberal Savoy- 
ard monarchy came to birth at the expense of the papacy’s temporal authority 
and the dynastic empire of the Habsburgs. Prussia was rising under the 
guidance of a chancellor who knew how to pay opportunist lip service to 
liberalism. In Austria-Hungary there was a practical effort to solve the double 
problem of nationalism and the antipathy to absolutism. Neighboring France 
was echoing with a rising opposition to the indecisive Caesarism of Napoleon 
TIL, whose sick glamour had been sullied by the “French defeat” at Sadowa. 
The explosive eloquence of les Cing had as much appeal in Madrid as in 
Paris. England was at work again on reform bills destined to make a democ- 
racy out of a constitutional monarchy, and English liberties were in sharp 
contrast with the arbitrariness of Spain’s government. Spanish moderates and 
liberals chose as the model for their political goal the English parliamentary 
system, combined with the French revolutionary concepts of popular sov- 
ereignty, in tune with the transformations occurring about them in western 
and central Europe. England particularly was their shibboleth.** However, it 

27 Fester, p. 62. 

28 Moret, Spanish representative in London, once enlarged on this theme to Granville, in a 
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is doubtful if more than a handful understood what incongruities were at- 
tendant upon the adopt:on of an Anglo-Saxon system in a country whose 
history was so contrasting. Conscious or not of the feasibility of their projects, 
their determination grew to put an end to the intolerable rule of the queeti. 
In this, if in no other regard, they found ynity. They had, moreover, the 
support of the republicans and the aid of several score of disgruntled poli- 
ticians and generals whose ambitions wege frustrated by Isabel and her 
hangers-on. ~ 

Those who had kacwn Isabel II intimately agreed with the popular 
phrase that she was very much a queen and very much a Spaniard”? The 
matter was complicated by the notorious fact that she was also very much a 
woman. An affaire with Marshal Serrano when she was fourteen is the first 
instance on record—that with Carlos Marfori, a young Italian adventurer in 
the royal guard, was perhaps the latest—of a licentiousness that shocked her 
subjects and contributed to her unpopularity.° Her judgment and political 
acumen, faulty at best, were further distorted by the influence of her entour- 
age, a woeful polyglot c= clerics, adventurers, sycophants, and palace aristo- 
crats. On numerous cccasions her ministers were infuriated by the inter- 
ference in affairs of state of these incompetents and bigots through their 
domination of the queer. Their presence at the court served progressively to 
undermine the prestige cf the crown and to add to the number of the queen's 
enemies. Disaffection arose also from Isabel’s capricious favoritism and her 
stubbornly personal conception of her office and prerogatives. The training 
she had received from her mother, the Neapolitan Maria Christina, when 
combined with ignorance and the confusion of personal inclination with the 
larger interests of the state, resulted in her arbitrary use of the royal power 
in the worst ways. Her political inconstancy and dalliance with the liberal 
opposition alienated persons who might otherwise have temporized with her 
reactionary attitude. They joined in disaffection the outraged ex-favorite, the 
ex-minister who had offended her sensibilities, or the rankled politician 
whose ambitions met the obstacle of the queen’s personal veto. 

These were irritations; though serious, they were less important in them- 
selves than as aggravations of the more basic conflict, that between an ir- 
responsible crown and che final determination of Spain’s major leaders to 
establish a truly liberal constitutional monarchy. The conflict was not new. 


29 Princess Ludwig Ferdinand, p. xxvii, cites the British historian Martin Hume, who spent 
much time in Isabelist Spain. 

30 Bernhardi, VIII, 317-1€ For her relations with the American General Daniel Sickles, see 
Edgcumb Pinchon, Den Sickses, Hero of Gettysburg and “Yankee King of Spain” (Garden 
City, N.Y., 1945). . 
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It had begun while Joseph Bonaparte was king of Spain, had continued 
sporadically under Ferdinand VII, and had simmered for twenty years while 
Isabel was tried and tested. It was now coming to a boil. The constitution 
of 1837 and Isabel’s personal, papalist rule were no longer acceptable. They 
might have endured longer had they been accompanied by strength and 
efficiency, but the government was characterized at the last by neither. Nar- 
vaez and O'Donnell were the two strongest personalities to remain on good 
terms with Isabel II after the liberal Espartero had retired in disgust from 
political life in 1856. Between them they supplied the throne with enough 
vigor and statecraft, ruthlessly administered, to prevail against the growing 
turbulence. But O’Donnell died in 1867 and Narvaez in April, 1868. The 
queen then leaned mainly on Gonzalez Bravo, a weaker man lacking the 
vigor or the insight to face or crush the opposition. 

Disaffection grew, especially in the army and navy, where it could prove 
most fatal. The increasingly repressive measures of the government since 
1866 combined with a harsh tax policy to produce a currency crisis and serious 
uneasiness in industry and commerce. Declining production, rising prices, and 
growing unemployment reached wide proportions by 1868, further discredit- 
ing the regime." Two attempted coups in 1866 inspired by Prim didn't come 
off because of poor cohesion among the revolutionaries, bad timing, and a 
tip-off to the authorities. Prim and the other leaders were exiled, but they 
immediately began planning for another try. An abortive Progressist rising’ 
in Gerona in 1867 failed to gain popular support. The leaders had realized 
their errors and set out now to secure a broader alliance among the political 
parties and an assurance of adequate military support. 

Their negotiations resulted in the formation of a bloc including the Lib- 
eral Union, the Progressists, and the Democrats, hence inclusive of all the 
major parties except the rightist Moderates, who had come at the last to 
enjoy the exclusive support of the crown. The perpetual shifting and splitting 
of political groups makes any thorough analysis of Spanish political parties 
discouragingly confusing and irrelevant to this study; but it is pertinent to 
portray in brief the coalition which accomplished the revolution. 

The Liberal Union, the most conservative element in the bloc, broke with 
the queen only after O'Doñnell's death in November, 1867. It was led by 
Marshal Serrano, Admiral Topete, and Sagasta. The former two had a large 
following in their respective arms. The navy had for long been rife with lib- 
eral and antidynastic opinion, in part because the standards of pay and rate 
of promotion were inferior to those of the army.*” Serrano, one of Spain's 
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most distinguished though not most able figures, had been forced into exile 
in 1868 after successive attempts to dissuade the queen from an ultramontane 
and blindly arbitrary policy. His party urged a conservative constitution that 
would guarantee the formal civil and political liberties of a decorous modern 
regime, but would leave the major controls of the state in the hands of the 
aristocratic and possessing classes. They, were only mildly anticlerical, but: 
very hostile to the clique surrounding Isabel. Only in final desperation, fed 
by chagrin and frustrated ambition, a they join with the Progressists, their : 
liveliest opponents, against the queen.®* fe 
The Progressists included Olozaga and Zorilla, but it was in Marskal 
Prim that the party achieved ascendancy after the revolution, as it was Prim 
who was the most active agent in fomenting it. His importance lay in his 
great popularity within the army and the prestige throughout the country 
and abroad which militery successes and an interesting political career had 
earned him. He possessed an astute mind and political acumen, was an able 
if enigmatic diplomat, end appeared to know well how to interpret and 
exploit the involutions of the Spanish character. Though not a great orator 
in the florid, Iberian tradition of which Castelar was an eminent example, 
his ability on the rostrum was of a caliber to enhance his agility in political 
manipulation.** Prim and the Progressists were the core of the liberal mon- 
archists, inspired by the British example. They were admirers of Cavour and 
the House of Savoy, with whose difficulties vis-à-vis the papacy their anti- 
clerical conviction gave them added sympathy. They had abstained from vot- 
ing in the last Cortes elections in 1866, demanding a change of government 
along fundamental lines. Their decision was made that nothing could be ac- 
complished with Isabel on the throne because of her stubborn insistence on ex- 
cluding them from the government. The fate of the Bourbons was thus made 
certain, as the Progressists formed the historic base of the antidynastic opposi- 
tion and were par excellence the party of the revolution. 
The third important member of the conspiratorial coalition was the 
Democrats, headed by Martos and Nicolas Rivero. Less numerous but more 
radical than the Progressists, from whom they had split in 1850, the Demo- 
crats hovered on the edge of republicanism, which they were persuaded had 


83 Bermejo, I, 4753 Ballesteros, VIII, 19. E 

34 There is no adequate life of Prim, The best available i is that of Henri Léonardon, Prim 
(Paris, 1901). Readable but superficial is the popular work of Emeterio Santiago Santovenia, 
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little chance of success in Spain. The Democrats were the first party to come 
to a full break with the crown. They attracted some republicans who des- 
paired of their own extreme solution of the problem, and some Progressists 
before the latter determined to choose revolution as the only way out. With 
the republicans the Democrats maintained an intimate collaboration. They 
made efforts to bring the republican group, ignored at the time of the 1866 
coups, into the plans of Prim and Serrano for the next attempt. The latter, 
however, were careful to make no commitments to republicanism, though 
they welcomed discreetly the aid which the Spanish republicans were able 
_to secure from their connections with Mazzini and Garibaldi on the one hand 
and the French republicans on the other. Republican strength in the larger 
cities could assure the revolutionary junta a broader popular base and supple- 
ment the action of the military garrisons, which were factors of first im- 
portance. The monarchists nevertheless hoped to exclude the republicans as 
much as possible from the revolution, apprehensive as they were of the com- 
plexities that could arise from the motley character of the coalition and 
dubious about the possibility of checking republican energies, once they were 
released.** 

A. first accord between the main groups had been reached at Ostend under 
Prim's leadership in August, 1866, leaving to a projected constituent Cortes 
the ultimate decision as to what form of government should replace the 
Bourbon monarchy. Negotiations in early 1868 completed the adherence of 
the Liberal Union. In mid-summer Italian radicals, through a committee set 
up at Pistoia under Prim’s guidance, began shipping volunteers to Catalonia.*” 
Prim’s headquarters at Brussels was busy making final arrangements with 
the conspirators in Spain. In Paris, a republican center and full of Spanish 
exiles of all varieties, further plans were laid. Prim paid his customary visit 
to Vichy but left hurriedly for England at the end of the month. It was from 
there that the last moves were co-ordinated. Everyone in Europe—including 
the Spanish government—was aware of something in the air by the time 
Prim sailed for Cadiz, where on September 15 he met Serrano, Topete, 
Zoriila, and the other chiefs of the conspiracy.** The royal family had con- 
veniently left Madrid to spend the summer on the north coast, leaving the 


35 The revolutionists armed large numbers of “volunteers of liberty,” a measure the pro- 
visional government came to regret soon after the revolution, when they faced the difficulty of 
disarming the clamorous republican bands in Cadiz, Malaga, and Barcelona whose resistance 
nearly caused civil war. Vera y Gonzalez, I, 881-901; Lafuente and Valera, XXIV, 7-17. 
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number of generals to the Canaries, as well as exiling the duke of Montpensier, who was im- 
plicated. Lauser, L 31. 
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capital unwittingly within the easy grasp of the conspirators. Key army and 
naval officers were set -c strike, and on September 18 the revolutionary proc- 
lamation was issued anc the junta’s troops called to action.*? 

The revolt, however political its causes, was in form a military uprising 
and its success was determined cn the battlefield. Novaliches, heading the 
Isabelist troops, met the insurgents coming up from the south at Alcolea, 
where one decisive defeat put an end to the government’s hopes of quelling 
the rebellion. All over zhe country enthusiastic garrisons joined the move- 
ment. In every city juntas were formed with remarkable unity among the 
revolutionary factions, followed by immediate collapse of the royal au- 
thorities. The navy went over to the revolution instantaneously and with 
barely an exception. Within a few days the insurrection was over, except in a 
limited number of localities in the northeast where resistance continued until 
the end of September. By this time Isabel and her family had crossed over 
into France to receive the condolences of Napoleon III. If anything attests the 
unpopularity and weakness of her regime it is the celerity with which it 
evaporated and the elation which accompanied its passing. For a short while 
most Spaniards were urited in celebration of the departure of the Bourbons 
and their detested hangers-on—Pére Claret and Marfori rode in Isabel’s car- 
riage across the frontier. 

The air was full of sanguine speculation on the promise of the future. 
Serrano, who headed the provisional government set up promptly at Madrid, 
was a pledge to the conservative element that the revolution would not go 
too far, as was Topete at the post of minister of the navy. Prim, after some 
hesitation, had agreed to take the post of war minister where his control of 
the army left no doubt of his position as arbiter and actual chief of the 
coalition.*° His popularity on the street was much greater than that of Ser- 
rano, but he sacrificed nothing in sagaciously permitting the Liberal Union 
to head a government which he and his party could dominate from a judi- 
cious center position between the conservatives and the Democrat-republican 
left. The republicans, however, received no place in the ministry which was 
to rule the country until the convocation of the constituent Cortes, elections 
for which were shortly scheduled for February, 1869. 

The leaders of the revolution had themselves been surprised by the speed 
and ease with which iz had been accomplished. The more difficult task, as it 
proved, was to replace the fallen regime with one which could meet with 
sufficient approval to guarantee stability to the country and at the same 
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time fulfill the aspirations of those who had fomented the revolt. This was 
the crux of the problem whose solution was to take six years, cost the coun- 
try disorder, economic calamity, and civil war, and incidentally to serve as 
the occasion for the Franco-Prussian war. The only accord between the 
groups that had joined to organize the revolt had been their mutual desire 
to ead the arbitrary rule of the Bourbons and to drive from the throne a 
woman whose conduct and policies had alienated all of the nation save the 
church and a segment of the nobility. Beyond this there was no agreement, 
nothing but an open field for all contenders. 

The planners had known this from the inception of the revolt and had 
turned their backs on the problem, both to assure the means of accomplishing 
their first goal and because some, at least, were fairly confident of being able 
to induce the nation to accept their solution. At the Ostend meeting it was 
agreed that the question of monarchy or republic and the selection of a suc- 
cessor to Isabel should be decided by the nation, which in accord with the 
principle of popular sovereignty should elect a constituent body to draw up 
a constitution for the state. Once Isabel was gone and the first elation had 
cooled, the struggle began and the usual divisive character of Spanish politics 
returned. The monarchists were determined to put a quick finish to any 
republican aspirations. It was apparent from the beginning that they were in 
a dominant position and that the robust but minority republican movement, 
divided within itself, stood no chance unless the interinidad should be hope- 
lessly prolonged. The monarchist governing group, true to the loosely liberal 
principles of the revolution and sure of its own ascendancy, placed no formal 
restrictions on the political liberties of their opponents, republican or socialist. 
They did repress with vigor the crucial labor disturbances of November, 1868, 
in Andalusia, caused by the severe economic crisis but closely allied with re- 
pub‘ican agitation.* They counted on an active propaganda, Spanish inertia 
and dislike of innovation, and the advantages of being in control of the ma- 
chinery of government to avert any significant upsurge of republicanism until 
a satisfactory monarchical solution could be found. The danger, however, was 
always there, and their own assurance ebbed as months of indecision fed the 
republican cause, the strength of which came as an unpleasant surprise and 
a most unwelcome complication.” 

What the monarchists had not foreseen was the intensity of the divisions 
within their own ranks and the inevitable complications to arise from the 
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interest of several European powers in the Spanish affair. Over the problem 
of an occupant for the throne there was not even an approach to unanimity. 
The clerical question, sidetracked at first, was to lead to an open break be- 
tween the Liberal Unionists and the Progressists. Constitutional issues of 
varying importance produced unexpected conflicts and a disappointing return 
to the same factionalism which had dissipated the strength of the opposition 
under the fallen regime. The virulence of personal rivalry and clash of am- 
bitions was perhaps greater than before, now that the road to power was no 
longer blocked by the petulant Isabel and there were new careers to be made 
under fresh and promising circumstances. 

The most serious deadlock was that occasioned by the cardinal question 
of a candidate for the crown. The ticklish matter had caused trepidation on 
the very eve of the revolution, when at Cadiz Serrano’s advocacy of the duke 
of Montpensier, to whom the Liberal Unionists were committed, had met 
with a firm veto from Prim. His aversion to the duke did not weaken his 
argument that the insurrectionary leaders were pledged to abstain for the 
moment from any efforts zo fill the void they were about to create. The 
letter if not the spirit of thet commitment was in a certain sense violated by 
Prim himself during the first days of the rising. His battle cry, “Down with 
the Bourbons!” became the popular slogan of the revolution, though con- 
tradicting the opinion of the moderates who in deposing Isabel had not ex- 
cluded the idea of placing her son on the throne. Montpensier’s wife was, 
after all, Isabel’s sister and a Bourbon herself. Some had in mind a Portuguese 
prince, hoping thereby tc achieve ultimately, if not immediately, the popular 
goal of union with Portugal. Among the Progressists and Democrats were 
some who preferred a member of the House of Savoy and had already made 
known their hopes in Italy and at home. 

Within a few weeks after the revolution no less than twenty-seven names 
had been proposed in the press as candidates for the crown: the duke or 
duchess of Montpensier, the duke of Alencon, Espartero, the duke of Genoa, 
the duke of Aosta, the prince of Carignan, ex-king Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg, King Louis of Portugal, Isabel’s son Alfonso, Leopold of Hohenzol- 
lern, Don Carlos, and miscellaneous English, German, and Austrian princes.** 
Most of the proposals were not serious and the field soon narrowed to a few 
in whose behalf there commenced a campaign, in and out of the government, 
that put to use every avaiable political weapon. The clash of intrigue, oratory, 
and rumor intensified as menths went by and the difficulties of finding an in- 
cumbent multiplied. 
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Several factors of varying importance entered into the choice of a ruler. 
Hatred of the Bourbons was such that no member of the family could be 
considered without a battle. Only much later did the idea of a restoration 
begin to gain ground and its advocates venture to face the animosity of the 
country. The leaders of the revolution were adamant, for neither personally 
nor on principle could they reverse their attitude, in spite of their subsequent 
desperation and the pressures of foreign influences. For this reason as for 
others as cogent, the much touted candidacy of the duke of Montpensier was 
highly unpopular. While excluding the Bourbons, the nation received with 
perceptible disdain the notion of a foreigner on the throne, unless it be some- 
one whose ties with the peninsula were intimate and of long standing—a 
Braganza, perhaps. They were hypersensitive about any stranger whom they 
suspected of being forced on them from without. Paradoxically, though they 
would accept only with chilly indifference a foreign king, one of their own 
number was inconceivable. The Spaniard did not live who could command 
the allegiance of more than a fraction of the nation. Only the aged and 
revered Espartero, who had lived in political retirement for the last ten years, 
received serious attention when every other possibility seemed blocked. He 
was wiser than his proponents and resolutely scotched the idea.** 

Furthermore, proud Spaniards regarded their national crown as equaling 
if not exceeding in dignity any other in Europe. Its prestige required that 
the bearer be of royal blood. Even the anticlericals were agreed in addition 
that he must be a Catholic, thereby excluding members of the English house 
and a considerable number of German princes. He should also be of age, 
since it was feared that a regency would be an invitation to bitter contest for 
control of the government that would further divide the country and con- 
ceivably jeopardize the success of a new dynasty from its inception. Of major 
importance during the planning of the revolution had been the hope of many 
that some dynastic arrangement could effect a union with Portugal, an aspira- 
tion held in common by all Spaniards and a latent motive in the foreign 
policy of every Spanish government. Any crisis in Portuguese or Spanish af- 
fairs invariably reopened the question, and the vacancy of the Spanish throne 
appeared to the Iberian unionists a unique opportunity:for realizing their 
program. 

Hence the problem of choosing a king was a complex one, rendered 
doubly acute by the expectation of individuals and cliques of making their 
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THE document named in the title of this article purports to be a com- 
munication of the Constantinopolitan emperor (Alexius I, Comnenus, 1081- 
1118) to Robert, count of the Flemings (Robert I, called the Frisian, 1071- 
1093), “and to all the princes in the entire realm.” Written in Latin, it may 
be designated hereinafter as the Epistula. 

Not only this document’s derivation but also its purpose, and the time 
at which it was indited, still are open questions inviting further research. To 
become aware of this, one needs but to peruse Henri Pirenne’s discussion of 
those questions, in his (often overlooked) eleven-page contribution to the 
subject, published in 1907;* and, then, to survey the various opinions which 
other historical scholars have expressed about our document, during the last 
forty-odd years.” This essay, after presenting the essential data relative to the 
transmission of the Epistula, with a translation of its text (I), reviews 
critically the course which interpretation of the piece has taken since 1879° 
(II, III); it then adduces evidence in support of what the writer judges to be 
the correct view as to the Epistula’s date and function (IV); finally, it sets 
forth some tentative conclusions with respect to the origination of the 
decument (V). 


1 Henri Pirenne, “A propos de la lettre d’Alexis Comnéne à Robert le Frison, comte de 
Flardre,” Revue de Vinstruction publique en Belgique, L (1907), 217-27. (Hereinafter this 
article will be cited simply by its author’s name.) 

2 For examples of opinions set forth since the appearance of Pirenne’s article, see the fol- 
lowing works: A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, II (Madison, 1929), 26-28 and 
the references to Caro, Leib, Bréhier, Iorga, and Dólger, cited zbid., nn. 34, 35, 36, 38; Georgina 
Buckler, Anna Comnena: A Study (London, 1929), p. 457, n. 1; René Grousset, Histoire des 
croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem, I (Paris, 1934), 1-2; Charles Verlinden, Robert Jer 
le Frison, comte de Flandre (Paris, 1935), pp. 160-64; Car] Erdmann, Die Entstehung des 
Kreuzzugsgedankens (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte hrsg. v. E. Seeberg el al., 
VI; Stuttgart, 1935), p. 365, n. 7; Ch. Diehl et al., L'Europe orientale de 1081 4 1453 (Histoire 
du Moyen Age, IX, Pt. 1, in the Histoire générale founded by G. Glotz; Paris, 1945), p. 16. 

3 For the older literature, see Count Paul E. D. Riant, ed., Alexii I Comneni Romanorum 
imperatoris ad Robertum 1 Flandriae comitem epistola spuria (Geneva, 1879) (hereinafter ab- 
breviated Riant Ep.), pp. x-xii; Heinrich Hagenmeyer, ed., Epistulae et chartae ad historiam 
primi belli sacri spectantes quae supersunt aevo aequales ac genuinae (Die sans aad aus 
den Jahren 1088-1100) (Innsbruck, 1901) (abbreviated H Ep.), pp 22024. 
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The two editions of the Epistula done respectively by Count Riant 
(1879)* and Heinrich Hagenmeyer (1901)* are still the best we have.” Its 
text has come down to us in no less than thirty-nine manuscript copies, 
twenty-seven of which were made after 1200, and two as late as the seven- 
teenth century. In thirty-six manuscripts the text is appended to Robert of 
Rheims's history of the First Crusade (Historia Iherosolimitana), either at 
the beginning or at the end. There are three manuscripts in which it appears 
as a separate piece and not as an appendage to another work. Two of the 
last-named manuscripts (2, x} and one of the others (B) have been ascribed 
to the early years of the twelfth century; they are apparently the oldest 
extant copies, and as suck. the only ones that need to be considered in an at- 
tempt to establish the date at which the Epistula came into existence. In 
fourteen manuscripts the document itself is prefaced with an argumentum, 
or explanatory statement, which the editors ascribe to a copyist rather than 
to the author of the Epistula.” It should be noted, however, that while the 
argumentum is not found in any of the three manuscripts that present the 
Epistula separate from other works, it does appear in the oldest manuscript 
(B) of Robert of Rheims's Historia Iherosolimitana, which, as was indicated 
above, dates from the incipient twelfth century. 

Since a complete Eng‘ish version of the Epistula seems to be lacking,* it 
may serve a useful purpose to supply one. The rendering that follows? is in- 
tended to be as literal as our idiom will generously allow. 


Argument 


This transcript of a letter was sent by the Constantinopolitan emperor, in the 
fourth year before the glorious Jerusalem expedition, to all Occidental churches, 
but especially to the Flemish count Robert. The said count, however, had by this 
time returned in staff and wallet from the Lord’s Sepulcher, on which journey they 
had seen one another and had affable and friendly discourse, 'The said emperor, 
indeed, as he himself complains in this letter, had been exceedingly oppressed by 
an execrable pagan people whose ruler was the elder Soliman, father of the younger 
Soliman, whom our men afterwards, as that book?® mentions, defeated in martial 


4 Cited in n. 3, above. 

5H Ep., pp. 10-44 (introd.), 129-38 (text), 185-209 (notes). 

6 Except as otherwise indicated in n. 7, below, the information contained in the remainder 
of this paragraph has been culled or deduced from Riant Ep., pp. Ixiv-lxvi, 3-5 and H Ep., pp. 
42-43, 129-30. 

T Riant Ep., p. xlii; H Ep., p. 185, n. r. 

8 Brief extracts have been translated into English by Sir Francis Palgrave (The History of 
Normandy and England, IV (London, 1864], 507-509) and by Vasiliev (II, 26). 

9 My version was prepared on the basis of the Latin text in H Ep.; but the latter is virtually 
identical with the text in Riant Zp., apart from variations in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
and paragraphing. ° . 

10In both Riant Ep. and H Ep., the accepted reading at this point is “libe? iste,” 2 reading 
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conflict, forcing him basely to flee. Hence we marvel not a little why the oft- 
mentioned emperor has been always so venomous in spirit toward our men, and 
not feared to return evil for good.**—The argument ends; the letter begins: 


To Robert, lord and glorious count of the Flemings, and to all the princes in the 
entire realm,*? lovers of the Christian faith, laymen as well as clerics, the Con- 
stantinopolitan emperor [extends] greeting and peace in our same Lord Jesus 
Christ and His Father and the Holy Spirit. 

O most illustrious count and especial comforter of the Christian faith! I wish 
to make known to your prudence how the most sacred empire of the Greek Chris- 
tians is being sorely distressed by the Patzinaks and the Turks, who daily ravage it 
and unintermittently seize [its territory]; and there is promiscuous slaughter and 
indescribable killing and derision of the Christians. But since the evil things they 
do are many and, as we have said, indescribable, we will mention but a few of the 
many, which nevertheless are horrible to hear and disturb even the air itself. For 
they circumcise the boys and youths of the Christians over the Christian baptismal 
fonts, and in contempt of Christ they pour the blood from the circumcision into 
the said baptismal fonts and compel them to void urine thereon; and thereafter 
they violently drag them around in the church, compelling them to blaspheme the 
name of the Holy Trinity and the belief therein. But those who refuse to do these 
things they punish in diverse ways and ultimately they kill them. Noble matrons 
and their daughters whom they have robbed [of their possessions] they, one after 
another like animals, defile in adultery. Some, indeed, in their corrupting shame- 
lessly place virgins before the faces of their mothers and compel them to sing 
wicked and obscene songs, until they have finished their own wicked acts. Thus, 
we read, it was done also against God’s people in antiquity, to whom the impious 
Babylonians, after making sport of them in diverse ways, said: “Sing us one of the 


fourd in all the manuscripts except the oldest manuscript (B), which has “liber ille.” Since the 
Epistula existed as a separate piece shortly after the beginning of the twelfth century when 
manuscripts Q and x were prepared, it seems well to reckon with the twofold possibility that 
(1) the argumentum referred originally to a book to which the Epistula was not appended, and 
that (2) this book was not necessarily Robert of Rheims’s Historia Iherosolimitana. For these 
reasons I have rendered the reading “liber ille.” 

11 The Latin of this sentence runs as follows (H Ep., p. 130): “unde non parum miramur, 
cur saepedictus imperator tam uenenosum animum contra nostros semper habuerit et reddere 
mala [see n. 80, below] pro bonis non formidauerit.” According to Hagenmeyer (H Ep., p. 186, 
n. 13), it must be inferred from the words “semper habuerit” and “non formidauerit” that the 
argumentum was not written until after the death of Emperor Alexius in 1118. It seems to me 
that this view is untenable. The perfect tense of “habuerit” and “formidauerit” indicates that, 
in the opinion of the writer of the argumentum, Alexius up to the time these words were written 
had been always venomous in spirit, etc.; but it yields no clue as to whether Alexius was dead 
or alive at that time, for in either case the tense of the two verbs would be the same, Hagen- 
meyer believed his opinion in this matter was confirmed by the dates (1112-18) which Georg 
Marquardt (Die Historia Hierosolymitana des Robertus Monachus; Königsberg, 1892) had as- 
signed to the composition of Robert of Rheims’s Historia. Those dates, however, are now held to 
be several years too late; and, as we have seen, it is by no means certain that the argumentum 
referred originally to the work by Robert of Rheims (cf. n. 10, above). On the correct date of 
Robert's work (ca. 1106-1107), see Auguste Molinier, Les sources de l'histoire de France, 11 
(Paris, 1902), 282, No. 2118; A, C. Krey, “A Neglected Passage in the Gesta and Its Bearing 
on the Literature of the First Crusade,” in The Crusades and Other Historical Essays Presented 
to Dana C. Munro, ed. by Louis J. Paetow (New York, 1928), p. 74 and n. 42. 

12 According to Hagenmeyer (H Ep., p. 190, n. 15), the word “regni” in the phrase 
“omnibus totius regni principibus” (ibid., p. 130) must refer to Flanders—“welche Deutung sich 
von selbst ergibt.” Y am inclined to agree with Riant when he says that the terms in this phrase 
are “si vagues qu'on se demande quel est ce regnum, la France om Pempire germanique?” 
(Rient Ep., p. x). 
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songs of Zion.” ** Likewise, at the dishonoring of their daughters, the mothers are 
in turn compelled to sing wicked songs, [though] their voices sound forth not 
a song but rather, we belieze, a plaint, as it is written concerning the death of the 
Innocents: “A voice was heard in Ramah, Weeping and great mourning, Rachel 
weeping for her children; and she would not be comforted, because they are 
not.” +4 However, even if the mothers of the Innocents, who are figured by Rachel, 
could not be comforted for the death of their children, yet they could derive com- 
rort from the salvation of their souls; but these [mothers] are in worse plight, for 
they cannot be comforted zt all, because they perish in both body and soul. But 
what further? Let us come to matters of greater depravity. Men of every age and 
order—i.e., boys, adolescents, youths, old men, nobles, serfs, and, what is worse 
and more shameless, clergymen and monks, and, alas and alack, what from the 
beginning has never been said or heard, bishops!—they defile with the sin of 
sodomy and now they are also trumpeting abroad that one bishop has succumbed 
to this abominable sin. The holy places they desecrate and destroy in numberless 
ways, and they threaten tkm with worse treatment. And who does not lament 
over these things? Who has not compassion? Who is not horrified? Who does 
not pray? For almost the entire land from Jerusalem to Greece, and the whole of 
Greece with its upper regions, which are Cappadocia Minor, Cappadocia Major, 
Phrygia, Bithynia, Lesser Phrygia (i.e the Troad), Pontus, Galatia, Lydia, 
Pamphylia, Isauria, Lycia, and the principal islands Chios and Mytilene, and 
many other regions and islands which we cannot even enumerate, as far as Thrace, 
have already been invaded by them, and now almost nothing remains except 
Constantinople, which the are threatening to snatch away from us very soon, 
unless the aid of God and the faithful Latin Christians should reach us speedily. 
For even the Propontis, which is also called the Avidus* and which flows out of 
the Pontus near Constantinople into the Great Sea,** they have invaded with two 
hundred ships, which Greexs robbed by them had built; and they are launching 
them with their rowers, willy-nilly, and they are threatening, as we have said, 
speedily to capture Constantinople by land as well as by way of the Propontis. 
These few among the innumerable evil things which this most impious people is 
doing we have mentioned and written to you, count of the Flemings, lover of 
the Christian faith! The rest, indeed, let us omit, in order not to disgust the readers. 
Accordingly, for love of God and out of sympathy for all Christian Greeks, we 
beg that you lead hither t my aid and that of the Christian Greeks whatever 
faithful warriors of Christ you may be able to enlist in your land—those of major 
as well as those of minor and middle condition; and as they in the past year 
liberated Galicia and other xingdoms of the Westerners somewhat from the yoke 
of the pagans,*” so also mzy they now, for the salvation of their souls, endeavor 
to liberate the kingdom of the Greeks; since I, albeit I am emperor, can find no 
remedy or suitable counsel, but am always fleeing from the face of the Turks and 
the Patzinaks; and I rema:a in a particular city only until I perceive that their 
arrival is imminent. And I think it is better to be subjected to your Latins than to 


18 Ps, 137: 3. 

14 Matt, 2: 16-18; cf, Jer. 31: 15. 

15 For comment on this nama, see H Ep., p. 197, n. 55. i 

16 “Mare Magnum” probable designates the Mediterranean in its entirety and not merely the 
Aegean Sea, since the latter could hardly be called great when compared with the Black Sea 
(“Pontus”). But cf. H Ep., p. 19% n. 57. 

17 The reference here may be to the expedition which the Burgundian duke Odo I, Borel, 
with his brothers Rober» and Eenry and his cousin Raymond, led to Spain an 1089. See Ver- 
linden (n. 2, above), pp. 18-20 
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the abominations of the pagans. Therefore, before Constantinople is captured by 
them, you most certainly ought to fight with all your strength so that you may 
joyfully receive in heaven a glorious and ineffable reward. For it is better that you 
should have Constantinople than the pagans, because in that [city] are the most 
precious relics of the Lord, to wit: the pillar to which he was bound; the lash with 
which he was scourged; the scarlet robe in which he was arrayed; the crown of 
thorns with which he was crowned; the reed he held in his hands, in place of a 
scepter; the garments of which he was despoiled before the cross; the larger part 
of the wood of the cross on which he was crucified; the nails with which he was 
affixed; the linen cloths found in the sepulcher after his resurrection; the twelve 
baskets of remnants from the five loaves and the two fishes; the entire head of 
St. John the Baptist with the hair and the beard; the relics or bodies of many of 
the Innocents, of certain prophets and apostles, of martyrs and, especially, of the 
protomartyr St. Stephen, and of confessors and virgins, these latter being of such 
great number that we have omitted writing about each of them individually.** 
Yet, all the aforesaid the Christians rather than the pagans ought to possess; and 
it will be a great muniment for all Christians if they retain possession of all these, 
but it will be to their detriment and doom if they should lose them. However, if 
they should be unwilling to fight for the sake of these relics, and if their love of 
gold is greater, they will find more of it there than in all the world; for the treas- 
ure-vaults of the churches of Constantinople abound in silver, gold, gems and 
precious stones, and silken garments, i.e., vestments, which could suffice for all 
the churches in the world; but the inestimable treasure of the mother church, 
namely St. Sophia, i.e., the Wisdom of God, surpasses the treasures of all other 
churches and, without doubt, equals the treasures of the temple of Solomon. 
Again, what shall I say of the infinite treasures of the nobles, when no one can 
estimate the treasure of the common merchants? What is contained in the treasures 
of the former emperors? I say for certain that no tongue can tell it; because not 
only the treasure of the Constantinopolitan emperors is there contained, but the 
treasure. of all the ancient Roman emperors has been brought thither and hidden 
in the palaces. What more shall I say? Certainly, what is exposed to men’s eyes 
is as nothing compared with that which lies hidden. Hasten, therefore, with your 
entire people and fight with all your strength, lest such treasure fall into the hands 
of the Turks and the Patzinaks; because, while they are infinite, just now sixty 
thousand are daily expected, and I fear that by means of this treasure they gradually 
will seduce our covetous soldiers, as did formerly Julius Caesar who by reason of 
avarice invaded the kingdom of the Franks,*? and as Antichrist will do at the end 
of the world after he has captured the whole earth. Therefore, lest you should lose 
the kingdom of the Christians and, what is greater, the Lord’s Sepulcher,* act 
while you still have time; and then you will have not doom, but a reward in 
heaven, Amen. 
The letter ends. 


18 For testimony relative to the presence in Constantinople of these various relics, see H Ep., 
pp. 200-205, nn. 71a~-87, 

19 According to Hagenmeyer (ibid., p. 208, n. 103), the reference to Julius Caesar's avarice 
is evidence of the author's familiarity with Suetonius’ biography of Julius Caesar. Hagenmeyer 
failed to explain how a reader of Suetonius could have erred to the extent of making Caesar 
invade the kingdom of the Franks, 

20 Hagenmeyer insisted (1bid., p. 209, n. 106) that the possible loss here visualized is not 
that of the Holy Sepulcher itself, but of the access thereto; and this view, it must be conceded, 
has logic in its favor, since the document speaks of Jerusalem as being ¿n the possession of the 
“pagans.” A 
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Besides the text, as rendered above, we also have an early twelfth century 
epitome of the Epistula, supplied by Guibert of Nogent in his work on the 
First Crusade—the Gestz Dei per Francos Guibert’s epitome, it is true, in- 
cludes two details which are not mentioned in the text.”? But this fact is of 
slight significance; it indicates merely that Guibert—or, possibly, the scribe 
who had made the particular copy of the text that came into Guibert’s hands 
—felt free to add pertinent matter which he deemed likely to be impressive. 
Essentially, the epitome corresponds with the text, and there is no room 
for doubt that both represent one and the same document.” 


1 


In the preface to his edition af it, Riant declared the Epistula to be an 
excitatorium, ie. a popular piece designed to arouse the passions of the 
multitude.”* The correctness of this characterization has been so generally 
admitted,”* and seems sc obvious, as to render discussion of the point super- 
fluous. 

Quite another matter is the question as to whether the original of the 
Epistula was drafted, either in Greek or in Latin, at the behest of the Byzan- 
tine emperor Alexius Ccmnenus. Riant deemed it inconceivable that a piece 
corresponding to our document in form and contents could have issued from 
the Byzantine chancellery. The Epistula, he insisted, was fabricated de toutes 
pièces by a Western monk or clerk, who had utilized for this purpose Flemish 
oral information about Eyzantine affairs, a catalogue of the sacred relics pre- 
served in Constantinople, reports of the maltreatment of Syrian Christians 


21 Bk. I, chap. 5, Recueil des historiens des croisades, Historiens occidentaux (hereinafter 
abbreviated RHC Occ.), IV (Peris, 1879), 131-33. According to Molinier (II, 283, No. 2121), 
the sixth book of the Gesta Dsi per Francos had come into existence by 1108. See also p. 824 
and n. 66, below. 

22 Namely, (1) that the Turks, after destroying Christianity in the lands they had con- 
quered, converted the churches into enclosures (catabula) for their horses, mules, and other 
animals; and (2) that the Byzantine emperor, in his enumeration of tke attractions which Con- 
stantinople offered the Latins, referred not only to its sacred relics and its treasure in silver, gold, 
etc., but also to the voluptuous charm of ics very beautiful women. It may be noted, too, that, 
whereas the text only mentions relics of the apostles in a general way, Guibert’s epitame refers 
a eat of apostles (for an explanation of this divergence, see Riant Ep., p. xliv, n. 3 
ad fin.). 

23 On this particular point the two editors of the document are fully agreed, however much 
they differ in various other matters (see ikid., pp. xliv-xlvi; H Ep., pp. 1c-22). Hagenmeyer 
interprets Guibert’s insertion in the letter of a reference to the charm of Greek femininity as 
perhaps ascribable to his perusal of the comment of Suetonius on Julius Caesar’s fondness for 
women (cf. n. 19, above). 

24 Riant Ep., pp. xlii, lxii-leiil. ez passin. 

25 Gaston Paris at first regarded the Epistula as a mere rhetorical exercise (review of Riant 
Ep., in Revue critique d'histoize et de littérature, Treiziéme année, Il [Nouvelle série, VII] 
[1870], 379-88, esp. p. 386), but he later conceded that it had the character, and also had had 
the effect, of an excitatorium (review of ar: article by Hagenmeyer, in Revue de l'Orient latin, 
V [1897], 254-56). © 
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by the Turks, and sermons of Pope Urban I]—but not any missive of Em- 
peror Alexius, for there was no acceptable evidence that Alexius had ever 
appealed directly for Western aid.?* Per contra, the Russian savant V. G. 
Vasilievsky maintained that our document constitutes a (very imperfect) 
translation, from the original Greek into Latin, of an excitatorium sent by 
Alexius to Robert the Frisian at a time (1091) when the emperor found him- 
self in extreme need of military assistance.?” 

Other opinions in the question of the authenticity of the Epistula have 
ranged between the polar views of Riant and Vasilievsky. Thus, Gaston 
Paris contended that, although the document patently is in the main a fabrica- 
tion, yet the inditing of it was without doubt occasioned by Robert the 
Frisian’s receipt of a letter from the basileus and its author probably had 
some acquaintance with that letter.?* Hagenmeyer, after examining and 
evaluating all, or nearly all, the positions previously taken in this matter, 
arrived at a conclusion which is to a considerable extent in harmony with 
that of Vasilievsky. It may be stated, in brief, as follows: though the piece was 
freely composed in Flanders, it is based on an actual communication of the 
Byzantine emperor to the Flemish count and there is adequate reason to re- 
gard the core of its contents as genuine.” Somewhat similar was the con- 
clusion of Ferdinand Chalandon, who found that the Epistula’s middle part, 
which enumerates the territorial losses sustained by Byzantium as a result of 
the invasions of the Turks and the Patzinaks, showed trace of an original 
letter addressed by Alexius to the count of Flanders.*” Charles Kohler con- 
sidered Riant’s view the most defensible; yet, unlike Riant, Kohler conceded, 
if only as a possibility, that an authentic letter of Alexius to Robert the 
Frisian could have been one of the Epistula’s sources.** To Henri Pirenne it 
seemed beyond doubt that this document derived from an authentic original: 
its author had borrowed from the original his description of the cruelty of the 


26 Riant Ep., pp. xiv-xliii. 

27 Vasilievsky first expressed this view in an appendix to his article entitled, “Byzantium 
and the Patzinaks” (Journal of the [Russian] Minister of Public Instruction, CLXIV [1872], 
325-28); and it was elaborated by him in a long critical review of Riant Ep. (in the same 
Journal, CCVU [1880], 223-61). Since Vasilievsky wrote in Russian, I know his articles only 
from references to them by other scholars. See esp. Riant, Inventaire critique des lettres his- 
toriques des croisades, I-II (Paris, 1880) (reprinted in Archives de P Orient latin, Y [1881]), 82 
ad init., 83 ad init; also Vasiliev, Il, 26-27; Pirenne, p. 218 and n. 7; H Ep., pp. 24, 38; 
Ferdinand Chalandon, Essai sur le règne d'Alexis IT Comnéne (1081-1118) (Paris, 1900), pp. 
325 (and r. 3), 327, 328, 333 (and n. 2). 

28 See the two reviews by Gaston Paris cited in n. 25, above. 

28 H Ep., pp. 10-42, esp. pp. 38-39. Hagenmeyer had reached approximately the same con- 
clusion in his article, “Der Brief des Kaisers Alexios I Komnenos an den Grafen Robert I von 
Flandern,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, VI (1897), 1-32. 

30 Chalandon, pp. 327-31, 334. 

31 Ch. Kohler, review of H Ep., in Revue de l'Orient latin, VIH 41900-1901), 566-67. 

. 
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Turks and his nomenclature of the relics of Constantinople, and he had 
exaggerated the empercr's entreaties to the point of making them veritable 
supplications quite incompatible with the forms used by the Byzantine chan- 
cellery, because as writer of an excitatorium his sole aim was to produce an 
effect, 

In postulating the receipt by Robert the Frisian of an authentic letter from 
the basileus, Gaston Paris, Hagenmeyer, Chalandon, and Pirenne all differed 
with Riant; yet they could not bring themselves to believe, with Vasilievsky, 
that the Epistula was a direct translation of the authentic letter, and still less 
that this letter had the character of an excitatorium. On one point, however, 
they fully agreed with Vesilievsky, namely, that the purpose of Alexius’ com- 
munication was to press Robert the Frisian for fulfillment of a promise he 
had given when he visited with the emperor, on the return journey of a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem—a promise to the effect that Robert would send 
to the emperor's aid a troop of five hundred Flemish knights. As the chief 
basis for this opinion, its defenders cite certain testimony presented by the 
princess Anna Comnena in her history of the reign of her father—the 
Alexiad. Anna has there recorded not only that the count of Flanders gave 
the said promise, and kept it, but also that her father in the meantime was 
hard beset by the invadirg Patzinaks and Turks.* It may therefore be sup- 
posed, according to Vasikevsky and his followers, that Alexius at this time 
(1088? 1090? 1091?) decided to remind Robert of his engagement, and did 
so in a very urgent missive, of which the Epistula is either a translation 
(Vasilievsky), or in some part an adaptation (Hagenmeyer, Chalandon, 
Pirenne), or at least a result (Gaston Paris).** 

In the writer's opinion, Riant has shown conclusively that the Epistula 
cannot be a Latin version of a communication dispatched by Emperor 
Alexius. The writer would so far agree with Vasilievsky, that there is one 
sentence in the Alexiad which may perhaps be interpreted as support for the 


32 Pirenne, pp. 219, 226. 

33 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, vii. 6. 7, ed. by Bernard Leib, II (Paris, 1943), 105-10. CÊ. 
English trans. of the Alexiad, ky Elizabeth A. S. Dawes (London, 1928), pp. 179-82. 

34 Hagenmeyer and Chalandon dated Alexius’ authentic letter in 1088 or 1089; Gaston Paris 
and Pirenne dated it in 1090; and Vasilievsky, in 1091 (see the references cited in nn. 25, 27, 29, 
30, and 31, above; also Pirenme. pp. 219-25). Whereas Riant believed that Robert the Frisian's 
pilgrimage had taken place between 1083 and 1085 (Riant Ep., p. xxviii and n. 3), Hagen- 
meyer assigned it to the period 1985-1087 (H Ep., pp. 32-33, 37, 187-89 [n. 14]). Pirenne has 
proved (loc. cit), by docurae-tary and cther evidence, that Robert did not depart from 
Flanders until the end of the spring of roy at the earliest; and that he returned home after 
October 31, 1089, though not later than the beginning of 1090. When Verlinden (Robert Ter 
le Frison, p. 2X, M. 2, p. 151) dates Robert’s departure from Flanders in 1086, after July 10, he 
seems to leave out of accoun: he testimony of the Genealogia comitum Flandriae Bertiniana 
(cited by Pirenne, p. 221,8, 5}, according to which Robert returned “post duos [ not tres] annos.” 
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view that Alexius addressed a message to Robert the Frisian in 1ogr.** But 
the purpose of this message could not have been to press Robert for fulfill- 
ment of his promise to send the emperor five hundred Flemish knights; be- 
cause these knights had already been received by Alexius the preceding 
year 30 

Without assuming that the Epistula necessarily depends on an authentic 
letter of the basileus, the present study will reckon with this possibility and 
even show it to be likely. The principal conclusions of the study would not 
be affected, however, by proof that our document is an outright forgery. 


Il 


We turn next to the twofold question regarding the date at which the 
Epistula came into existence and the specific end it was intended to serve. 
In these matters opinions have varied even more than in the question of our 
document’s authenticity. Before considering the most novel view, expressed 
as recently as 1935,” it may be well to sum up the four principal earlier 
opinions and to ascertain whether these necessarily must all be rejected. They 
were enounced respectively by Riant (1879, 1880), Gaston Paris (1879, 1897), 
Hagenmeyer (1897, 1901), and Charles Kohler (1901). 

(1) Riant maintained that the Epistula had been fabricated at some time 
between June, 1098, and July, 1099, either in the crusader camp or else in 
France, its object being to speed the departure from Europe of laggard cruce 
signati, whose arrival in the theater of operations against the Moslems was 
always looked for, especially after casualties and the pursuit of individualistic 
aims by some of the leaders had greatly thinned the ranks of the crusader 
host.** (2) According to Gaston Paris, the Epistula was composed in 1090, 
and with a view to inducing French knights to go to the assistance of the 
Greek emperor.** (3) Hagenmeyer contended that the document was pre- 

35 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, viii. 3, ed. by Leib, Il, 134: “... Os évov dd yomuuórov 
Gravraxódev ¿ormevde pmodopoqixóv peraxadécuoda:.” In the translation of Elizabeth 
Dawes (p. 199), this sentence is rendered as follows: “Under these circumstances the Emperor 
did what he could by letters to collect a mercenary army from, all sides.” Riant, it is true, sought 
to show (Inventaire, p. 88 and nn. 38, 39) that by yeappétwv Anna Comnena meant “des 
lettres administr atives, ordonnant de hater, dans Pempire même, Pengagement de ces salariés sans 
patrie, qui ne demandaient qu’à offrir leurs services au plus fort enchérisseur.” But I am not 
convinced that Riant’s argument on this point is conclusive. 

36 See ibid., p. 88 and n. 41; also Chalandon, pp. 118, 125 ad fin., 127 and n. 3. Relying 
or the antiquated chronology of Eduard von Muralt (Essai de chronographie byzantine 1057- 
1453 [Basel, Geneva, and St. Petersburg, 1871], pp. 65-66), Pirenne mistakenly stated (p. 224) 
that “Les chevaliers flamands arrivèrent & Constantinople entre le 10 février et le 20 avril 1091 

37 See pp. 822-23, below. The view expressed by Diehl in 1945 (reference cited above, n. 2 
ad jin.) is not essentially new. 

38 Riant Ep., pp. li, Iviii-lix, Ixii-Ixiii, 


39 Gaston Paris, review of Riant Ep., loc. cit. (a. 25, above), pp. 385-86; idem, review of 
article by Hagenmeyer, loc. cit. (1bid.), p. 255. 
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pared in the year 1088 (soon after the receipt by Robert the Frisian of 
Alexius’ authentic letter), at the instance of Alexius’ envoys and the count of 
Flanders; and its purpoze was to facilitate the count’s recruiting of the five 
hundred knights he had promised he would send to the emperor.* (4) In 
the opinion of Kohler, the Epistula was an excitatorium to the First Crusade, 
composed at the time the crusade was being preached, before the departure 
of the crusaders. Directing attenticn to the fact that it invites the Occidentals 
to possess themselves of zhe relics conserved at Constantinople, Kohler sug- 
gested that this might well reflect Western covetousness of those relics and 
a desire to return them ir triumph to the holy places in Palestine whence they 
had come—a restoration which would glorify the anticipated Christian re- 
covery of Jerusalem. As for the invitation to the Latins to substitute at Byzan- 
tium their domination fer that of the Greeks, Kohler thought this would 
not seem extravagant to men who were preparing to conquer for themselves 
several former Byzantine provinces and to lay hands on at least two of the 
Eastern patriarchates; ncr was it impossible that, in certain quarters, such 
propaganda was conceived as a means of obliging Alexius to put an end to 
the ecclesiastical schism or at least as a notice that he must not place obstacles 
in the way of the crusade.“ 

Though each of these hypotheses, except the second—which, as its pro- 
ponent himself acknowledged, does not differ greatly from the third**—has 
found a number of adherents,** only the last of the four yet remains unre- 
futed. Gaston Paris and, after him, Hagenmeyer have demonstrated con- 
clusively that Riant’s hypcthesis cannot be sustained**—for the principal rea- 
son that there is no reference in the Epistula to the victories of the crusaders 
up to June, 1098, an omission which is unthinkable in a piece intended to 
stir up enthusiasm for completing the crusade enterprise.* The hypothesis 

10 H Ep., pp. 36-39. 

41 Kohler, loc cit. (n. 31, above), pp. 564-66. My presentation of Kohler’s suggestions is, I 
believe, almost, if not quite, a verbatim translation of the French original. 

42 Gaston Paris, review of article by Hagenmeyer, loc. cit. (n. 25, above), pp. 254756. 

43 Among the scholars who have been disposed to accept Riant's hypothesis, mention may 
be made of Chalandon (p. 335) and Louis Bréhier (L’Eglise et l'Orient au moyen age: les 
croisades [sth ed.; Paris, 192€], =p. 57-5€). The hypothesis of Hagenmeyer found favor with 
Reinhold Réhricht (Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges [Innsbruck, 1901], p. 16 and nn. 1, 2) 
and, more recently, with Franz Colger (Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des osirémischen Reiches 
von 565-1453 [Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit, Reihe 
A, Abteilung I], Pt. II [Munich ard Berlin, 1925], 39, No. 1152) and others. Pirenne (p. 226) 
and, following him, Bernard Leib (Rome, Kiev et Byzance à la fin du XIe siècle [Paris, 1924], 
pp. 187-89) and Verlinden (pp. 153-64) have adopted Kohler's hypothesis. It should be noted 
that Pirenne, by an unfortunate Sip of the pen (loc. cit.), ascribed this hypothesis to Gaston 
Paris instead of to Kohler. Gestox Paris said quite explicitly that “elle [the Epistula] ma, a 
mon sens, rien à faire avec la eroisade” (see the first reference cited in n. 25, above, p. 382). 

44 Gaston Paris, ibid., pp. 382-£3, 387; H Ep., pp. 27-28. 


45 Chalandon (p. 385) overlozked this decisive consideration when he brushed aside the 
objections made to Riant’s hypothes.s. 
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of Hagenmeyer, after being rejected as erroneous by Chalandon,* Kohler," 
and others, was thoroughly demolished by Pirenne, who showed not only 
that Hagenmeyer’s dating of the Epistula in 1088 was impossible (since 
Robert the Frisian did not return home from his pilgrimage until November 
of 1089 at the earliest)** but also that the Epistula calls for an enlistment of 
Western warriors of all classes (instead of merely a levy of feudal troops), 
and that, in the eleventh century, no excitatorium was needed to persuade 
Flemish knights to volunteer for service in a distant country.*? The last two 
points, it will be observed, invalidate the hypothesis of Gaston Paris as well 
as that of Hagenmeyer. 

Kohler’s hypothesis was endorsed by Pirenne? and it has apparently 
never been explicitly challenged. “Nothing [is] more natural,” wrote Pirenne, 
“than to suppose . . . [the Epistula] to have been written a short time after 
the Council of Clermont, in 1095 or 1096, by a clerk of Flanders or of north- 
ern France who had had under his eyes the letter of Alexius to Robert the 
Frisian.”* In the judgment of the present writer, this hypothesis is no more 
sustainable than were its three predecessors. Kohler's suggestions with re- 
gard to the significance of the invitations which the Epistula extends to the 
Occidentals furnish only artificial support for his hypothesis, since they are, 
at any rate for the most part, utterly baseless. That Western covetousness of 
the sacred relics in Constantinople was existent even prior to the First Cru- 
sade need not be denied.” But it does not follow from this postulate, nor, ap- 
parently, is there any evidence from which we may deduce, that the Oc- 
cidentals desired to restore the said relics to their Palestinian places of proven- 
ience.** The information we have about the propaganda of the recruiting 
campaign which preceded the First Crusade™* gives no hint that the Epistula 
was an instrument of this propaganda. Had it been, would it not have led 
many crusaders to imagine that, on their arrival at Constantinople, Alexius 
would deliver up the city to their leaders? But there is nothing to show that 
such a delusion obtained among the crusaders.” And neither is there any- 


46 Ibid., pp. 335-36. 

47 Loc. cit., n. 41, above. 

48 See n. 34, above. 

49 Pirenne, pp. 225-26. y 

50 But see above, n. 43 ad fin. 

51 Pirenne, p. 226. 

52 Certainly, however, this covetousness must have greatly increased in intensity, and have 
become much more general, after many thousands of crusaders had viewed the relics with their 
own eyes, in the late summer of 1096 and in the winter and spring of 1097. Cf. H Ep., p. 200, 
D. 712. 

"3 None was cited by Kohler, and I have been unable to find any. 

54 The best discussion of this propaganda that has come to my nonce is in Hagenmeyer's 
Peter der Eremite (Leipzig, 1879), pp. 112-28. 

55 As far as 1 know, it has never been contended—nor does it seem at all likely—that the 
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thing which would indicate that the Latins threatened to take over the gov- 
ernment of Byzantium in case the emperor persisted in maintaining the ec- 
clesiastical schism or tried to check the progress of the crusade. 

In addition to the four explanations of the Epistula proposed respectively 
by Riant, Gaston Paris, Hagenmeyer, and Kohler, each of which must evi- 
dently be considered false, there is a more recent explanation, which has 
apparently not hitherto elicited any printed comment. It was advanced by 
the late Carl Erdmann, ir one of the notes appended to the last excursus at 
the end of his fundamental work on the genesis of the crusade idea (1935).°° 
A paraphrase of the note in question is here subjoined. 


I doubt not [says Erdman-] that the Epistula came into existence in 1105-1106, 
and was put into circulation as an excitatorium in aid of the propaganda then 
carried on by [Prince] Bohemond [I of Antioch] for a crusade against Byzantium. 
Tt manifestly from the firs: had a prefatory discourse similar to the transmitted 
argumentum, which draws attention to the [imputed] faithlessness of Emperor 
Alexius. In this way it is possible to account not only for the entire contents, the 
signalizing of Constantino-le's treasure of relics and the alleged willingness of the 
emperor to deliver, up Corstantinople to the Latins rather than to the pagans, but 
also for the omission of the Holy Lance from the list of the relics (a point empha- 
sized by Riant) and for the concluding words, “lest you should lose .. . the 
Lord’s Sepulcher,” which (despite Hagenmeyer’s opinion to the contrary) are 
incomprehensible before 1099 [but cf. n. 20, above]. In any case, knowledge of the 
Epistula—as possessed by Guibert of Nogent, Robert of Rheims, Hugh of dis 
and others—is demonstrable only after 1105. 


This view as to the date and the purpose of our document is certainly con- 
sonant with the fact that the three oldest of the extant manuscript copies 
(a, x, B) belong to the incipient twelfth century.” And exception to it on 
the ground that the text of the Epistula as such (apart from the prefatory 
argumentum) seems calculated to generate sympathy for Alexius rather than 
to breed animosity against him would not necessarily be valid, since the 
Epistula’s text, even wken taken by itself, clearly is capable of construction 


depredations made in Constarzinople oz its suburbs, by the followers of Peter the Hermit, were 
conceived to be a means of forcing Alexius to yield up his throne (see Hagenmeyer, ed., 
Anonymi Gesta Francorum [Heidelberg, 1890], pp. 113-14 and nn. 24, 25; L. Bréhier, ed., 
Histoire anonyme de la première croisade [Paris, 1924], pp. 6-7 and n. 5). The same may be 
said with reference to Duke Godfrey’s hostilities with Alexius (Hagenmeyer, loc, cit., pp. 142-45 
and notes; Bréhier, Joc. "cit, pp. 16-17 and notes). Albert of Aix’s allegation (Historia Hiero- 
solymitana, Bk. Vl, chap. 14, RHC Oce., IV, 309) that Bohemond had previously offered to ally 
himself with Godfrey for the purpose of conquering Constantinople has been shown to be false 
(see Hagenmeyer, loc. cit, p. 157, n. 353 Róhricht, Gesch. d. ersten Kreuzzuges, p. 72, 0. 7; 
Walter Norden, Das Papsttur. und Byzanz (Berlin, 1903], p. 60, n. 1). If the rank and file of 
the crusaders felt they were deceived by their chiefs when the latter finally agreed to the condi- 
tions insisted upon by Alexius {homage and fealty, etc.), this may hardly be interpreted as an 
indication of disappointment that the emperor was not compelled to abdicate (Hagenmeyer, 
loc. cit, pp. 170-71 and pn. 14, 173 Bréhier, loc. cit., pp. 30-31 and n. 3). 
56 Erdmann, loc. cif, above, n. 2. 


57 Cf. p. 812, above. : 
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to the emperor’s disadvantage. It would appear, then, that Erdmann’s pro- 
posed solution to the problem of when and wherefore the Epistula was com- 


piled, unlike the several solutions previously put forward, constitutes an 
admissible hypothesis. 

The investigation on which this essay is based was undertaken with a 
view to testing a hypothesis identical with the one propounded by Erdmann, 
and the investigation was completed before the writer gained knowledge of 
the German scholar’s contribution to the subject.** Erdmann, it is submitted, 
gave good grounds for regarding his explanation of the Epistula as probably 
correct, yet did not actually prove it to be the true one. In the next part of 


this essay an attempt is made to establish the new hypothesis on a foundation 
of positive evidence. 


IV 


The Latin expedition which Prince Bohemond of Antioch led against 
the basileus has been denominated, properly enough, the Crusade of 1107." 
Shortly after his return to Europe, early in 1105, Bohemond was officially 
appointed by Pope Paschal II to conduct the proposed crusade. He was also 
authorized by the pontiff to carry on a recruiting campaign,” with the as- 
sistance of St. Bruno, absentee bishop of Segni. The campaign went for- 
ward, principally in France, from March through the spring and part of the 


58 To be exact, I should state that the above paraphrased note in Erdmann’s book for some 
inexplicable reason escaped me until after this article was supposedly in finished form, I hap- 
pened on that note in the course of subsequent research in a related subject. 

59 The best and most recent account of the Crusade of 1107 is that of Ralph B. Yewdale, in 
his Bohemond I, Prince of Antioch (Princeton, 1924), chaps. 7-8, 

© Gesta Francorum Iherusalem expugnantixzm (an anonymous work written after 1105, 
but before 1109, and ascribed to a certain Bartclf, “peregrinus de Nangeio, Germanus” [RHC 
Occ., III (Paris, 1866), preface, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii]), chap. 65, ibid., p. 538. See also Yewdale, 
pp. 102, 106-108; A, C. Krey, “Urban’s Crusade—Success or Failure,” American Historical 
Review, LIII (1947-48), 246. Pope Paschal seems to have conferred upon Bohemond the 
dignity of an apostolic (lay) legate for the durazion of the recruiting campaign in France (see 
W. Eoltzmann, “Bohemund von Antiochien und Alexios 1,* Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft für 
ältere deutsche Geschichtskunde, L [1933-35], 274-75). 

81 Historia peregrinorum euntium Jerusolymam ad liberandum sanctum sepulcrum de- 
potestate ethnicorum, seu Tudebodus imitatus et continuatus (an anonymous work written ca. 
1140 [RHC Occ., 1H, preface, pp. xiii-xiv] ), chap. 140 ad fin., ibid., p. 228; Peter the Deacon’s 
Continuatio to the Chronica monasterii Casinenss, Bk. IV, chap. 31, Monumenta Germaniae 
historica, Scriptores, VII (1846), 777 (the original of this Continuatio, gs far as Bk. IV, chap. 87, 
appears to have been penned at some time within the period 1115-2126 by a Monte Cassino 
monk named Guido; see W. Smidt, “Guido von Monte Cassino und die ‘Fortsetzung’ der 
Chronik Leos durch Petrus Diaconus,” in Festschrift Albert Brackmann dargestellt [Weimar, 
1931], esp. pp. 315-16 [and n. 2], 320-21); Abbot Suger of Saint-Denis, Vita Ludovici grossi 
regis, chap. 9, ed. H. Waquet (“Les classiques de Vhistoire de France au moyen âge,” pub. 
under the direction of L. Halphen; Paris, 1929), p. 48 (according to Waquet [ibid., introd., 
pp. x-xi], the Vita Ludovici was written by Suger ca. 1144). Both Peter the Deacon (copying 
Guido! and Suger indicate that Bruno functioned as a papal legate. Ses also Bernhard Gigalski, 
Bruno, Bischof von Segni, Abt von Monte-Cassina (1049-1123) (Kirchengeschichtliche Studien 
hrsg. v. Dr. Knópfler ez al., III, iv; Münster i. W., 1898), pp. 57-69; Enciclopedia italiana, VI 
(1930), s. vv. “Bruno o Brunone di Segni.” 
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summer of 1106." That the propaganda was bitterly hostile to Alexius goes 
without saying. Some idez of the accusations loaded upon him during the 
course of the campaign may be got from a recently published letter of 
Bohemond to Pope Paschel, indited apparently in September, 1106. In this 
letter, the emperor and his people are charged, among other things, with 
having “robbed Jerusalem pilgrims of their possessions, killed them, denuded 
them, drowned them in zhe sea, driven them into exile.”** Evidence sug- 
gesting that use was made of the Epistula in the said campaign is supplied 
by two contemporary wrizers—Abbot Guibert of Nogent, and the author of 
the Epistula’s preface or argumentum. 

As already noted, there is an epitome of the Epistula in Guibert of Nogent’s 
Gesta Dei per Francos. Directly after his presentation of this epitome, 
Guibert launches into an acrid invective against Alexius, which undoubtedly 
echoes some of the accusations made by the propagandists who toured France 
in the spring and the early summer of 1106; for the part of the Gesta Dei 
per Francos in which the epitome of the Epistula and the invective against 
Alexius appear—it is the final chapter of the first book—seems to have been 
written in the winter or the spring of 1108,°* not more than two years after 


62 See Yewdale, pp. 108-12 and the references there cited; also Krey, “A Neglected Passage,” 
loc. cit. (above, n. 11 ad fin.), pp. 69-70. 

63 This is the date proposec by Holtzmann (loc. cit. [n. 60, above], p. 272). In the opinion 
of Carl Erdmann (p. 303, n. €8 ad fin.), the letter was not written until the summer of 1108, 
by which time Alexius had prectically immobilized the crusading expedition led against him by 
Bohemond (cf. Yewdale, pp. 123 #f.). As I see it, the words “transfretaretis et... ad nos usque 
accederetis” do not necessarily imply, as Erdmann thought they did, that Bohemond had already 
crossed over from Apulia to Albania; nor is it necessary to infer from the phrase “ad iusticiam 
inter nos et imperatorem tenendam,” that he had decided to submit his quarrel with Alexius to 
papal arbitrament because his military situation had become bad. Bohemond explains that after 
his return from France he had wished personally to thank Pope Paschal for honoring him with 
an apostolic legateship but hac been unable to find the pontiff either at Rome or in Apulia. It 
seems very unlikely that he wculd have written to this effect as late as two years after his return 
from France, especially since he had remained in Apulia for nearly fourteen months, from 
August, 1106 to October 9, 1107 (Yewdale, pp. 112, 114, 115). The “concilio in proximo 
convocato” may well be, as Foltzmann suggests, the council which Paschai had summoned to 
meet in upper Italy on October 15, 1106, rather than the Lateran synod of October, 1108, as 
Erdmann believed. Apparently, Bohemond wished to persuade the pontiff to promise he would 
cross over to Albania after the expedition had got off to a good start. The entire letter gives the 
impression not that its authar at the time of writing feared the crusade would be unsuccessful but 
that he was looking forward confidently to what it might achieve. On these grounds, I subscribe 
to Holtzmann’s dating of the letter in September, 1106. 

64 See Holtzmann’s ad. o? the letter, in a Beilage to his “Bohemund von Antiochien und 
Alexios I,” loc. cit. (n. 60, above), p. 281. 

85 Cf. above, p. 816 and na. 21-23. 

66 Guibert says (loc. ci2., pp. 133-34): “Auditu tamen nobis constar ante hujus viae com- 
pertum primordia, matrem hunc [sc. imperatorem] habuisse sortilegam quae sibi saepe praedi- 
ceret quia ex Francis originem duceret, qui ei imperium vitamque adimeret. Cujus oraculum 
ipsis effectibus explere Boemundus affectat: qui tantopere illi insistit, ut saepenumero cum 
codem confligens vertere terga compuleriz, et plurimam provinciarum ejus partem suae ditioni 
addixerit.” lt seems eviden: t1) that this passage was written after Guibert had received news 
of the military successes scored by Bohemond in the autumn of 1107; and (2) that the passage 
could not have been penned later than the summer of 1108, since by that time it had probably 
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Bohemond’s recruiting campaign. Accordingly, we have here a strong in- 
dication that the Epistula was utilized in this campaign; indeed, we may 
suspect with good reason that the significance which Guibert attaches to our 
document in his invective is essentially the significance ascribed to it by the 
campaign propaganda. 

Without question, Guibert believed implicitly that the Epistula was an 
authentic letter of Alexius to Robert the Frisian; and his obvious purpose 
in epitomizing the piece was to make apparent that it shed very unfavorable 
light upon the emperor’s character. He was convinced that Alexius— 
“sordidissimus ille tyrannus'—had himself to blame for the piteous predica- 
ment in which the Epistula represents him as being placed. By decreeing 
for his whole empire that one of several daughters in a family must become 
a prostitute, and one of several sons be made a eunuch,” he had cut off the 
possibility of raising an indigenous army adequate to the defense of 
Byzantium, and, hence, was justly obliged to seek foreign aid against its 
enemies. Furthermore, he was not a legitimate incumbent of the imperial 
office, having obtained it by usurpation and resort to violence*” (a charge 
which appears, also, in the above mentioned letter of Bohemond to Pope 
Paschal). Necessity had compelled him to beseech the Franks to come to 
his aid; 


but when he beheld [in the First Crusade] the gathering of leaders of such great 
dignity, and of knights so well instructed in modesty [!] and in the use of arms, 
he envied much their multitude, but their prudence much more. However, when 
their endeavor touched its goal his great envy of the efficiency of our men in- 
creased; and after the victory at Jerusalem he feared lest they should turn against 
himself their conquering arms, especially since they had become aware that they 
had no competitor among the nations who was stronger than he.”* 


Guibert certainly indited this invective before he knew that the basileus had 
broken the crusade led against him by Bohemond; because he suggests, at 
the end, that Bohemond was perhaps destined (evidently as leader of the 
crusade) to bring to fulfillment a rumored prophecy to the effect that a 
“Frank” would eventually deprive Alexius of both his empire and his life*?— 





become known in France that the tide of battle had begun to turn in favor of Alexius. News of 
the final outcome (in September, 1108) could hardly have reached northern France before the end 
of October at the earliest. For the military developments, see Yewdale, pp. 117-27. On the 
probable date at which Guibert wrote, cf. Krey, “A Neglected Passage,” loc. cit., pp. 73, 773 
Georges Bourgin, ed., Guibert de Nogent, Histoire de sa vie (1053-1124) (Paris, 1907), introd., 
p. xxi. 

67 Guibert of Nogent, loc. cif., p. 131. 

68 Neither of these points is controllable. 

$9 Guibert of Nogent, loc. cit, p. 133. 

TO Ed. Holtzmann, loc. cit, p. 281. 

71 Guibert of Nogent, loc. cit., p. 133. 

72 See the quptation in n. 66, above. 
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a statement which virtually confirms the suspicion that Guibert’s epitome of 
the Epistula and his tirade against Alexius were written under the influence 
of the propaganda disserrinated in France during the recruiting campaign 
of 1106. í 

Additional support for the view that the Epistula served the purpose of 
an excitatorium to the proposed crusade against the basileus is available, as 
was indicated above, in the argumentum with which our document is pref- 
aced.”* The argumentum may well have been in existence by 1106, since it 
appears, with the Epistuls, in a manuscript (B) dating from the early years 
of the twelfth century.** Contrary to the opinion of Riant, there is nothing 
to indicate that its author was necessarily another individual than the author 
of the Epistula.” The a priori probability would seem to be that both pieces 
were indited by the same writer; because, if the Epistula was designed to be 
an instrument of propaganda, as it indubitably was,” its author would 
naturally preface the document with an explanatory statement rendering its 
intended significance unmistakable. Accordingly, since the argumentum is 
precisely such a statement, we may proceed on the assumption that it was 
written by the author c= the Epistula. 

As a propaganda pizce the argumentum may hardly be expected to 
adhere strictly to the truth, and actually it is rather uneven in this respect. 
Its opening sentence states that Alexius had dispatched the Epistula in the 
fourth year before the First Crusade. This would be 1091, if the author con- 
sidered the First Crusace to have begun with the Council of Clermont, as 
he perhaps did. In such case he has dated the Epistula in the year in which 
Vasilievsky believed Alzxius had addressed his communication to Robert 
the Frisian.” The decleration that Alexius sent transcripts of this letter “to 
all Occidental churches” is surely false; but it probably indicates that numer- 
ous copies of the Epistula were put into circulation, with a view to promoting 
the recruiting campaign of 1106. On the other hand, what the author says 
about Robert the Frisian’s pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulcher, his visit with 
Alexius, and his return home before 1091, rings true;* these points could in 


T3 See p. 812, above, 

74 Cf. ibid. and n. rt, above. 

75 Riant based this opinicn on two presuppositions: (1) that the Epistula was fabricated by 
Robert of Rheims; and (2) that a writer as lettered as Robert was, would have avoided the 
anachronisms and other errozs which appear in the argumentum (Riant Ep., p. xlii; cf. H Ep. 
p. 185, n. 1). The second =f these presuppositions is obviously irrelevant if the Epistula was 
composed by a different wrrer than Robert of Rheims, as we have adequate reasan to believe 
it was (see p. 831 and n. 97, below). 

78 Cf, p. 816 and nn. 24, 25, above. 

TT Cf. n. 34, above. 

78 Cf. ibid. . 
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all likelihood be verified by still living eyewitnesses of the events, and would 
serve to give the impression that the unverifiable information purveyed by 
the author was equally trustworthy. 

The second half of the argumentum begins with the assertion that the 
emperor himself complains in the Epistula about being “oppressed by an 
execrable pagan people whose ruler was the elder Soliman, father of the 
younger Soliman.” Noteworthy is the author’s omission here of the names 
of the Patzinaks and the Turks, although they appear several times in the 
Epistula. The omission was, of course, deliberate; and the reason for it is not 
far to seek. Our author obviously wished to make it appear that the pagan 
people from whose abominations the emperor had prayed the Latins to 
deliver the Christian Greeks was the same people with whom the crusaders 
came into conflict in Anatolia, namely, the Saljiiq Turks of the sultanate of 
Rim; for he identifies “the younger Soliman”—i.e., Qilij Arslan I, sultan of 
Riim from 1092 or 1093 to 11077°—as the ruler “whom our men afterwards, 
as that book mentions, defeated in martial conflict, forcing him basely to flee.” 

Postponing momentarily an attempt to identify the book here referred to, 
we come to the concluding sentence in the argumentum—a sentence which 
suggests, even: more definitely than does Guibert’s invective against Alexius, 
the probable purpose of the Epistula: “unde non parum miramur, cur 
saepedictus imperator tam uenenosum animum contra nostros semper 
habuerit et reddere mala pro bonis non formidauerit.”*° Our author marvels 
why the emperor should have been so malevolent toward the crusaders 

“nostros”), after they had done him a good turn by routing Qilij Arslan, 
the ruler of the very people against whom the emperor had entreated the aid 
of the Latins so urgently, in the Epistula. The quoted sentence clearly carries 
an implication which is quite in line with what seems to be the implication 
of Guibert’s invective, namely, that, since Alexius had implored the Latins 
to bring him succor, and even invited them to take possession of Con- 
stantinople—facts of which the Epistula was evidence—and since the Latins 
had duly responded to his supplication, the emperor’s attitude toward, and 
treatment of, the crusaders amounted to base ingratitude and treachery. In- 
deed, in the case of the argumentum, this implication seems so strong as to be 
equivalent to a direction for interpretation of the Epistula. Hence we may 
suspect that the argumentum was designed to instruct the various dis- 

79 See Encyclopaedia of Islam, II (Leyden and London, 1927), sw. “Kilidj Arslan”; Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, IV (New York, 1923), 315; Philip K. Hita, History of the Arabs (2d 
ed., rev.; London, 1940), pp. 476, 637. 


80 Cf, n. 11, above. In H Ep., p. 130, “malo,” in the phrase “reddere malo pro bonis,” is 
evidently a misprint for mala (cf. Riant Ep., p. 10). A 
. 
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seminators of the propaganda of 1106, in what they should say about the 
Epistula in order to persuade their auditors that the document had the sig- 
nificance which the propazanda attributed to it. 

The reference in the argumentum to a certain book, “liber ille,’** which 
is said to mention the defeat and rout of “the younger Soliman” (Qilij 
Arslan I) by “our men” {the crusaders), suggests that the Epistula served 
in some sort to supplement the said book. Riant and Hagenmeyer took for 
granted that “liber ille” was Robert of Rheims’s Historia Iherosolimitana, to 
which the Epistula is app=nded in thirty-six of the known thirty-nine manu- 
script copies.*? Natural tbough this assumption may seem, it is indubitably 
mistaken. If the book refe-red to were actually the work by Robert of Rheims, 
it would in all probability have been so designated, since Robert, in an 
“Apologeticus sermo” preceding the prologue to the Historia Iherosolimitana, 
definitely identifies himself by name as the author of this work.®* Beyond 
peradventure, the book :n question is none other than our primary eye- 
witness account of the First Crusade—the anonymous Gesta Francorum et 
aliorum Hierosolimitanorum (hereinafter briefly denominated the Gesta), 
copies of which had beccme available in France by 1106, and probably before 
the end of 1105.** The anonymity of the Gesta adequately explains why the 
author of the argumentun calls it simply “liber ille.” That by this expression 
he could only have meant to designate the Gesta is evident, curiously enough, 
from his indication that “the elder Soliman” was the father of “the younger 
Soliman” (“Solimannus ueteranus, pater Solimanni iunioris”). For, of the 
three eyewitness accounts of the First Crusade—the Gesta and the two narra- 
tives written respectively >y Raymond of Aguilers** and Fulcher of Chartres,’ 
all of which may possibly have been accessible to the author of the argu- 
mentum **—the Gesta alone makes mention of the younger Soliman's father, 


81 Cf, n. 10, above. 

82 Riant Ep., pp. xliexlii, -xii, Ixiv-lxv; H Ep., p. 186, n. 11. 

83 RHC Oce., MI, 722. 

84 Bréhier, ed., Gesta, intod., p. xvi; cf. pp. xii-xv. Krey, “A Neglected Passage,” loc. cit. 
(above, n. 11 ad fin.), pp. 69-77. 

85 H Ep., p.-130; cf. Riar! Ep., p. 9. 

88 Historia Francorum qta ceperunt Iherusalem, in RHC Oce., Ill, 235-305. 

87 Historia Hierosolymitaza, ed. by H. Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1913). 

88 Whether the narfatives of Raymond of Aguilers and Fulcher of Chartres were actually 
available in the West as early 2s 2105 or 1106 is, I think, an open question; and the possibility that 
they were is only assumed here for the sake of the argument. In the case of Raymond’s narra- 
tive, see Hagenmeyer, ed., Gest, introd., pp. 57-58. Fulcher's work could have been available 
to the author of the argumeztim only, if at all, in the form in which it appears in Codex L, 
which constitutes a stylistic revision of the original up to the year 1105 (Bk. II, chap. 33), done 
by another writer (see Hager-neyer, e¢., Fulcher, Hist. Hieros., introd., pp. 75-78). In this form, 
Fulcher’s narrative was utilized by Guibert of Nogent and also by the so-called Bartolf, author 
of the Gesta Francorum Iherusalem expugnantium (see Hagenmeyer, ibid., po. 45-46; also 


above, n. 60 ad init., m 66). 
e 
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yvhom it calls “Soliman the Old” (“Solimannus dux illorum [sc. Turcorum], 
filius Solimanni veteris”). This fact dissipates any lingering doubt that 
“liber ille” in the argumentum refers to the Gesta. 

At this point our hypothesis supports, and is supported by, the findings of 
two of the Gesta’s twentieth century investigators. Louis Bréhier and, espe- 
cially, August C. Krey may be said to have demonstrated not only that the 
Gesta was without doubt utilized in the recruiting campaign of 1106; but 
also that, in order the better to serve the purpose of the campaign, it had 
‘previously been put into a “revised” and interpolated form—the form in 
which we have it.” Of the serviceableness of the Gesta in this form, as an 
instrument of the campaign propaganda, there can be no doubt; for it is, on 
the one hand, highly laudatory of Bohemond, making him the outstanding 
hero of the First Crusade,” and, on the other hand, very hostile to Alexius, 
whom it describes as “infelix,” “iniquus,” “nequissimus,” “plenus vana et 
iniqua cogitatione.” °% However, in order to maintain our hypothesis, we are 
obliged to show reason why the contrivers of the campaign propaganda 
should have deemed it necessary to supplement the Gesta with the Epistula. 


89 Gesta, chap. 10 ad init., ed. by Bréhier, p. 52. The corresponding passage in the work of 
Raymend of Aguilers runs as follows (chap. 4, RHC Occ., HI, 240): “Ut autem cognovit Soliman- 
nus, et quí cum eo erant, exercitum nostrum contra suum in pugnam concurrere,” etc..Fulcher of 
Chartres twice mentions Soliman (Qilij Arslán): “Turci, quorum et admiratus et princeps erat 
Solimaa, qui Nicaeam urbem et Romaniam in potestate sua tenebat,” etc. (Bk. 1, chap. 11, 4, 
ed. by Hagenmeyer, pp. 192-93); “Ais [certain leaders of the Crusade of 1101] in Romaniae 
finibus obstitit Soliman Turcus, cui iam diu Franci Nicaeam urbem abstulerant” (Bk. 1, chap. 
16, 2, ibid., pp. 430~31). None of the three letters of the crusaders, which mention Qilij Arslán, 
makes any allusion to his father. Letter of Count Stephen of Blois and Chartres to his wife 
Adela, indited in the crusader camp near Nicaea ca. June 24, 1097 (H Ep., p. 139, 7): 
“Solimannus Turcorum princeps . . . cum magno exercitu in nostros . . . inruerat”; Letter of 
Anselm of Ribemont to Archbishop Manasses of Rheims, written in the crusader camp near 
Antioch toward the end of November, 1097 (ibid., p. 144, 5): “Solimannus et omnes Turci... 
castra nostra invadere cupientes,” etc.; Letter of Bohemond, Raymond of St. Gilles, Godfrey of 
Lorraine, Robert of Normandy, Robert (1) of Flanders, and Eustace of Boulogne to Pope 
Urban II, written at Antioch September 11, 1098 (¿bid., p. 161, 3; also in Fulcher of Chartres’ 
Hist. Hieros., Bk. 1, chap. 24, 3, ed. by Hagenmeyer, p. 261): “illum magnum Solimannum 
Jugavissemus,” etc. : 

90 Bréhier, ed., Gesta, introd., pp. v-vili, xvi-xvii, also p. 142, n. 1, pp. 144-45 and nn. 1, 
2; Krey, “A Neglected Passage,” loc. cit, pp. 69-78 and n. 47. Erdmann, it may be noted, 
referred (op. cit, p. 365, n. 7) to “die parallelen Darlegungen über die Gesta,” set forth by 
Bréhier and Krey. 

81 The Gesta literally heaps upon Bohemond such epithets as “vir sapiens” (nine times), 
“vir pradens” (thrice), “vir venerabilis” (twice), “doctissimus” (twice), “honestissimus,” 
“fortissimus,” “acerrimus,” “bellipotens” (see ed. Bréhier, pp. 18, 28, 30, 32, 36, 44, 46, 48, 
60, 66, 74, 76, 82, 84, 106, 136, 152, 158). It represents the crusaders as addressing him, on one 
occasion, in the following terms: “Tu sapiens et prudens, tu magnus et magnificus, tu fortis et 
victor, tu bellorum arbiter et certaminum judex, hoc totum fac, hoc totum super te sit, omne 
bonum guod tibi videtur, nobis et tibi operare fac” (chap, 17, ibid., pp. 82, 84). And it puts 
these words into the mouth of Bohemond's half brother Guy, when it was (falsely) reported to 
him that the Turks under Kerboga had reconquered Antioch from the crusaders, and presumably 
either killed its defenders or led them into captivity: “Heu mihil domine mi Boamunde, honor 
et decus tocius mundi, quem omnis mundus timebat et amabat!” etc. (chap. 27, ibid., p. 144). 
See also chap. 22 ad fin., ibid., p. 124. 

82 See ihid., pp, 16, 24, 30, 40-42, 
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The ultimate aim cf the propaganda as such was, of course, to induce 
men to enlist for the announced crusading expedition of 1107; and one means 
to this end would be to engender a vengeful animosity against the basileus 
by proving him guilty 3: treachery to the Latins. Now the Gesta, despite all 
it says in the emperoz’s disfavor,” sufficed not to establish against him a 
charge of outright trea-hery; because it nowhere states, or even implies, that 
the crusade was undertaken in response to an appeal of Alexius for aid against 
the Turks. It needed, therefore, to be supplemented with a document which 
could be passed off as evidence that the emperor had actually besought the: 
Latins for military succor. The Epistula is clearly a counterfeit of such evi- 
dence. Juxtaposed with the Gesta, it could be interpreted as proving ad 
nauseam the truth of the fundamental accusation made against Alexius by 
the recruiting propaganda of 1106. 

Yet we may not ccrelude that the author of the Epistula aimed solely to 
provide evidence showing the basileus to be guilty of treachery. That he 
sought also in another way to give impulse to enlistment for the proposed 
crusade seems evident f:om the last part of the Epistula, where he enumerates 
the sacred relics preserved in Constantinople and describes the treasure con- 
tained in the vaults o2 the Constantinopolitan churches, in the palaces of the 
emperor and the nobles, and in the quarters of the merchants. Even Hagen- 
meyer hesitated not to admit that this part of the Epistula derives from other 
sources than an authentic letter of Alexius to Robert the Frisian.™ Is it not 
manifest that the au:kor seeks here to excite covetousness of the riches of 
Byzantium? ** When be makes the emperor pray the Latins to prevent Con- 
stantinople from falling into the hands of the Turks and the Patzinaks, what 
is this but a device eazbling the author to suggest the multitude of precious 
relics and the enormous treasure in silver, gold, gems, silken garments, etc., 
that conquerors of the Byzantine capital might seize upon as booty? In this 
connection it may not be inapposite to adduce certain testimony of the con- 
temporary Norman historian Orderic Vitalis (d. ca. 1142). Orderic informs us 
that Bohemond, in one of his recruiting harangues, “exhorted all who were 
trained to the use of arms to rise with him against the emperor, and promised 
opulent cities and towns to the knights selected as his adjutants.” “In con- 
sequence,” Orderic dds, “many were inflamed with ardor, and having 
assumed the cross of the Lord, they abandoned all their possessions and sez 

93 In addition to the references cited in the preceding note, see also ¿bid., pp. 12, 14, 28-30, 
78-80, 140-46, 

81 H Ep., pp. 200-2c1. n. 71a ad fn., p. 205, nn. 88, 93, p. 206, nn. 95, 96, p. 207, n. 99; 
see also n. 19, above. 


95 Cf. Kohler's syggescion im re the enumeration of the relics (mentioned above, p, 820); 
and see also p. 821 and n. 52, above. A 
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out on the Jerusalem expedition as though they were hurrying to a ban- 
quet.” °° Likely enough, Bohemond only fanned into flame a predatory ardor 
which had been already kindled in the souls of these cruce signati by presen- 
tation of the contents of the Epistula. In any case, it seems undeniable that 
our document was calculated not only to prove Alexius guilty of treachery, 
but also to suggest how profitable it might be to take vengeance on him. 


Vv 


Who the inditer of this document was is difficult to determine.” We may 
logically suppose that he prepared it at the request of, and in accordance with 
suggestions given by, Bohemond. It seems probable that the compilation 
was done in Italy in 1105, soon after the propaganda of the recruiting cam- 
paign which took place the following year had been decided upon, and that, 
before the end of 1105 or very early in 1106, a number of copies of both the 
Epistula and the Gesta (in its revised and interpolated form) were sent to 
France, with a view to smoothing the way for the campaign.” 

If the Epistula is based in some part on an authentic letter of Alexius to 
Robert the Frisian, then the said letter by our hypothesis not only must have 
been preserved after Count Robert’s death (1093) but also it must by some 
chance have been available in Italy in 1105. However unlikely this chance 
may seem, it cannot be ruled out as impossible, especially since there are 
several things to be said in favor of the view that the Epistula reflects an 
actual communication of the basileus. Tke information it gives about Alexius’ 
military predicament, undeniably corresponds with the situation that con- 
fronted the emperor in February-March, 1091, as this situation is described 
by his daughter in the Alexiad.* It is quite conceivable that Alexius at that 


86 Orderic Vitalis, Historia ecclesiastica, Bk. XI, chap. 12, ed. by A. Le Prevost, IV (Paris, 
1852), 213. The eleventh book of this work appears to have been written not later than 1135. 
See jbid., p. 159, vs. 8 and n, 1. CÊ the Notice, by L. Delisle, ibid., V (Paris, 1855), xlviii, 
xlix; Maximilianus Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, II (Hand- 
buch der Altertumswissenschajt, hrsg. v. W. Otto. IX, ii, 3) (Munich, 1931), 525 and n. 2. 

27 Ejants suggestion that the author was perhaps Robert of Rheims, or an anonymous 
Rheims clerk in the crusade entourage of Count Robert II of Flanders (Riant Ep., pp. xiti-xliii, 
Ixi-Ixiii}, was based on the view that the Epistula kad been fabricated between June, 1098, and 

_ July, 1099 (cf. p. 819 and n. 38, p. 820 and n. 44, above) and that Robert of Rheims may 
have participated in the First Crusade, which is very unlikely (see Molinjer, II, 282, No. 2118; 
| Manitius, III, 425). I would subscribe to the following statement of Gaston Paris, in his review 
of Riant Ep. (loc. cit. [n. 25, above], p. 386): “Celui qui... a composé [la lettre (i.e., the 
| EpistulaY] devait ... étre assez étranger au comte de Flandre... . Il n'y a aucune vraisemblance 
à ce que ce fabricateur ait été Robert de Saint-Remi. La lettre est, il est vrai dans beaucoup de 
manuscrits, jointe È un récit de la première croisade; mais cela prouve simplement que Robert 
ou un de ses copistes la connue et recueillie?” 

28 With respect to the Gesta, I believe I am here substantially in agreement with Krey (“A 
Negleczed Passage,” loc. cit, pp. 75-76). 

99 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, viii. 3, ed. by Leib, Il, 133-34; cf. the English trans. by Elizabeth 
Dawes, pp. 198-99, See also Chalandon, pp. 128-32. 
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time importuned Robert zhe Frisian—from whom he already had obtained 
five hundred Flemish krizhts—to recruit and bring to his aid a sizable army 
of Western mercenaries. It also is conceivable that the emperor in his letter 
of solicitation made mention of the territorial losses inflicted upon Byzantium 
by the Patzinaks and the Turks, and that he described these invaders as 
barbarous peoples, very --utal to the Christians who had come under their 
domination. And in order to reinforce his appeal, he may perhaps have 
adverted to the calamizy it would be for Christendom at large, if non- 
Christians should gain pessession cf Constantinople, the incomparable store- 
house of sacred relics. “hese and other considerations may be alleged in 
support of the view thet the compiler of the Epistula had before him when 
he wrote, an authentic letter of Alexius, which he proceeded to turn into an 
excitatorium. 

To be sure there is much in the Epistula which could not have been 
derived from an auther-ic letter—e.g., the shocking details relative to the 
maltreatment of Christians by tke Patzinaks and the Turks, the nomen- 
clature of the relics, the extravagant and undisguisedly enticing description 
of the wealth of Constantinople, and, above all, the invitation to the Latins 
to possess themselves of the Byzantine capital. But while the presence in it 
of matter such as this stows plainly that the Epistula is not simply a transla- 
tion (however bad) of an authentic communication of Alexius, yet, since it 
also contains matter thz substance of which could have appeared in a genuine 
imperial letter dispatched in the late winter of 1ogr, it seems reasonable to 
admit that this document is not necessarily a total fabrication. Perhaps it 
does rest, to some (not precisely determinable) extent, on a no longer extant 
missive of Alexius to taz count of Flanders*°°—a missive which was exploited 
for a purpose directly coposite to the one it had been intended to serve. 


University of Chicage 


100 The question as to wnether this missive had anything to do with the origination of the 
crusade movement cannot be dealt with here. For an affirmative view, see Hagenmeyer, “Der 
Brief des Kaisers Alexios,” lze. cit, (n. 29, above), pp. 30-32. 


America at the World Fairs, 1851-1893* 


Mere Corti 


THE story of American participation in the international exhibitions of 
agriculture and industry has never been told.’ It is a story rich in human 
interest. The increasing American participation in world fairs reflected the 
expansion of American patriotism and enterprise in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. At these “tournaments of industry” our exhibits provided a 
measuring rod for the relative status of American and European technology. 
They also provided a mirror for the changing attitudes of the rest of the 
world toward American civilization. 

American participation in the foreign exhibits was not taken for granted 
until the last two decades of the nineteenth century. In the beginning par- 
ticipation was timid and private. The question of public support for exhibi- 
tors was threshed out in the press and in Congress, opposition being broken 
dowa only by a barrage of arguments and pressures, and, as time went on, 
by the experiences of actual participation. 

Among the motives and arguments for American participation in over- 
seas exhibitions was the desire to publicize the nation’s resources, industries, 
and social and economic institutions. Sensitive to European prejudices and 
attitudes of superiority, Americans, at first haltingly, took with increasing 
seriousness the opportunity to proclaim at the world fairs the national achieve- 
ments and potentialities. This note was struck during the discussions of the 
advisability of being represented at the great exhibition of 1851 in London— 
the parent of all succeeding international exhibitions. In answer to the widely 
held view in America that the great show at the Crystal Palace was a mere 
“mammoth speculation” promoted by John Bull for his own ends, it was 
maintained that the exhibition of specimens of American industry at London 
would give Europe “a juster appreciation and a more perfect knowledge of 
what this Republic is, than could be attained in any other way.” Recalling 
the impression made on the world by the recent victory over Mexico, a writer 


*I am indebted to Kendall Birr, Frederick Jackson Turner research assistant at the University 
of Wisconsin, for help in collecting materials for certain parts of this study. 

1 There are references to the Crystal Palace exhibition in John Kuohoven’s Made in America 
(New York, 1948), pp. 18 ff., Halvdan Koht’s The American Spirit in Europe (Philadelphia, 
1949), pp. 92 ff., and Roger Burlingame’s Backgrounds of Power (New York, 1949), pp. 157 ff. 
For the Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, held in London in 1862, see Richard O. Cum- 
mings, “American Interest in World Agriculture, 1861-1865,” Agricultural History, XXIII 
(April, 1949), 157 ff. The best general account of the international exhibitions is that of Guy 
Stanton Ford in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences (New York, 1930-1935, 15 vols.), VI, 23-27. 
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in one journal remarkec -hat participation in the exhibition would “show to 
the nations of Europe the: our mechanical and inventive resources are equal 
to what we possess in a military point of view.”? 

In arguing for official support of American participation in the Paris 
exhibition of 1867, Americans developed still further this point of view. 
N. M. Beckwith, an American lonz resident in Paris, called to the attention 
of John Bigelow, minister to France, the “deficiency of exact information in 
Europe in regard to America previous to the rebellion, in a political, literary, 
and moral sense, in a physical, gecgraphical, statistical, financial, industrial, 
scientific, and productiv sense, and in every sense.” Though victory in 
arms had made the United States better known than “all the events of their 
previous history,” Beckv-ith argued that an exhibition of the products of 
America in the center of Europe would produce “an impression of surprise 
analagous to that prodnced by the disclosures of the war.” This impression, 
he continued, would be most marked among the intelligent, skilled portion 
of the productive classes, whose labor and knowledge were needed in the 
United States. American participation, if well planned and truly national, 
was bound in the end to return to the Treasury, by increased immigration 
and augmented revenues, more than its cost.* The Paris correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post urged that a good exhibit was the best possible 
advertising medium: iz would prove that the United States could be inde- 
pendent of all nations* In London the Anglo-American Times echoed all 
these views. It also urged that a worthy display of American power and 
wealth would enhance the value of the American bonds presently to be 
negotiated to meet the rational indebtedness and dispel the distrust of Euro- 
pean capitalists on whom the United States still depended for loans for the 
development of resources.° 

Perhaps moved by such considerations Secretary of State Seward sub- 
mitted a report to the President in which, on economic grounds, he urged 
American participatior..* Since Congress was not in session, the State Depart- 
ment took steps to insurz that participation. Thus in the spring of 1866 when 
Congress took up the matter, it was in a sense faced by a fait accompli. In the 

2 Journal of the Great ExZibition of 1351, I (Feb. 1, 1851), 141. The name of the American 
newspaper is not given. Fer American reactions to the proposed Crystal Palace exhibition see 
New York Herald, Jan. 8, 1821, and New York Daily Tribune, Jan. 14, 1851. See also D. Eldon 
Hall, 4 History of the Great Exhibition of Industry of All Nations (Redfield, N. J., 1852), p. 40. 

83N. M. Beckwith to jozn Bigelow, Nov. 23, 1865, in “Universal Exposition at Paris,” 
House Executive Document Teo. 12, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 57. 

4 Ibid., pp. 53-54; New Tork Evening Post, Dec. 11, 1865; The French Universal Exhibition 
of 1867: Interesting Letter: om the United States Commissioner Beckwith and Other Papers 
(Washington, 1866), pp. 6-7. 


5 Anglo-American Times, July 28, Aug. 25, Oct. 13, 1866, Feb. o, Mar. 16, 1867. 
8 House Exec. Doc. Nc. 12, 39 Cong., 1 Sessa p. 2. . 
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heated debates in Congress General Nathaniel Banks of Massachusetts, in 
supporting the resolution for appropriations and official participation, argued 
that “it is in our power to represent the social and political character of the 
country in such a way as to attract the attention of other nations... and thus 
place before the world an enlarged view of the condition and the prospect of 
American civilization.” Through its exhibit of the materiel and organization 
of the armed forces, the government could impress upon the peoples of 
Europe and Asia the fact that American friendship was worth courting. “It 
is a duty,” Banks concluded, “we owe to other nations, as well as to our- 
selves, to show them what we are.”” Henry Raymond of New York looked 
on the exhibition as a contest between the products of labor under democratic 
liberty and those under monarchical despotism.* These arguments, together 
with the support of chambers of commerce and the party organization, over- 
rode the opposition, which argued that an appropriation was bound to benefit 
special interests rather than the people as a whole, that the ingenuity of 
American enterprise could secure adequate American representation at Paris, 
and that the United States, “scorned, insulted, and spit upon by every nation 
in Europe except one during the long and bloody war through which we 
had just passed,” should not kowtow to the despot Napoleon, no friend of 
ours as his support of Maximilian in Mexico showed.’ 

The arguments for generous support of American participation in the 
Vienna exhibition of 1873 resembled those heard in 1€67.* Senator Oliver 
Morton of Indiana contended that our displays at London and Paris had 
been so meager as to give Europe improper notions regarding our resources 
and manufactures. If we sent a first-rate display, we should be engaging in 
“the best advertisement of the resources, wealth, and the attractions of the 
United States that can be made.”* Others argued that participation would 
enable the country to make “a perfect and full representation” in central 
and eastern Europe not only of our mechanical and natural resources but 
of “our system of government.” The exhibit we might send to the rulers of 
other lands would afford “new proofs of the strength of our Republic, and 
to their peoples fresh aspirations for comforts and freedom.” 

In view of circumstances associated with the American participation in 
the Vienna exhibition and the prevailing hard times, it was necessary to 

T Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 1371 ff. (Mar. 13, 1865). 

8 Ibid., pp. 1397-98 (Mar. 14, 1866). 


9 Ibid., pp. 3156 f. 
16 The volume of newspaper clippings on the proposed exhibition and American participation 


' reveal -widespread enthusiasm for congressional support. “Vienna Exhibition of 1873,” Depart- 


ment of State Archives, National Archives. > 
11 Congressiongl Globe, 42 Cong., 3 sess., p. 623 (Jan. 16, 1873). 
12 Ibid., pp. 252-53 (Dec. 17, 1872); Appendix, p. 3 (Dec. 19, 1872). 
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muster heavy arguments and support to break down the opposition to appro- 
priations for participatan in the Paris exhibition of 1878—an opposition 
more formidable than that on any earlier occasion. Abram Hewitt of New 
York and Charles Wilkams of Wisconsin maintained that America had 
benefited measurably com past exhibitions: our exports had been greatly 
increased.** A like emphasis marked the argument of William Crapo of 
Massachusetts: “Our capacity for production exceeds our consumption. Re- 
lief for this industry must come, not through tariffs, but it must come 
through exportation.” Significantly, the votes in Congress on appropria- 
tions for subsidies show that support for official participation came chiefly 
from the industrial northeastern and middle states, and from the commercial 
centers of the South and West. 

Similar arguments zczompanied the efforts to insure generous government 
support for participatior in the exhibitions at Sydney and Melbourne™ and 
in the international fiskeries exhibitions at Berlin and London.** When it 
was clear that the Columbian Historical Exhibition at Madrid in 1892-1893 
was evoking little interest in the United States, the American legation finally 
persuaded the government to take part, not only to insure Spanish participa- 
tion at the Chicago World’s Fair but as an inducement to Spain to lift the 
embargo on American park.*” 

In addition to the erguments that American participation in the inter- 
national exhibitions wes good advertising to attract European skilled im- 
migrants and capital, zc increase American exports, and to publicize Ameri- 
can institutions and =nhance American prestige, champions of American 
participation brought forth in the debates other considerations. These in- 
cluded the argument tha: the United States should take part in the Paris 
exhibitions as a token of appreciation of French aid in establishing American 
independence; and the further argument, especially evident in the discussions 
of 1877 and 1888, that tae United States was in duty bound to support a sister 
republic surrounded 37 monarchies and endeavoring to prove the validity 
of republican institutccns."* Representative McCreary of Kentucky struck a 
related but distinct ncte when he declared that we must take part in the Paris 

13 Congressional Record, VI, 45 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 528, 536 ff. (Nov. 19, 1877). 

14 Ibid., p. 542 (Nov. 1¢, 1877). 

15 O, M. Spencer to Secretary of State F. W. Seward, Melbourne, Mar. 25, 1879, Depart- 
ment of State Archives, 

16 Andrew D. White ta Secretary of State William M. Evarts, Jan. 5, 28, Feb. 18, 1880, 
Department of State Arch ves; Congressional Record, XIIL, 47 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 5:16 ff. (June 
19, 1882); House Report No. 1413, 47 Cong. I sess., pp. 203 ff, 

17 General E. Burd G:usb to Secretary of State Blaine, Madrid, May 18, 1892, Department 
of State Archives. 


18 Congressional Record, Vi, 45 Cong., 1 S€sS., p. 513 (Nov. 10, 1877); House Report No. 
135, House Resolution 83. 50 Cong., 1 sess., p. 2. 
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exhibition inasmuch as “God in His wisdom established this Republic in order 
that it might stand out before the world as a model by which other lovers of 
liberty might fashion their governments—as an illustration of what freemen 
may accomplish in a ‘government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.’ ”** 

Finally, in all the discussions regarding American participation, the argu- 
ment was made that the United States could learn valuable lessons from the 
industrial and artistic displays of the Old World. Thus Secretary of State 
Seward included among his a-guments for official support of American ex- 
hibitors at the Paris show of 1867 the advantages American agriculture and 
industry would gain from the diffusion of useful knowledge.” This argu- 
ment generally prevailed over the counterproposition that by sending our 
products abroad we would enable European competitors to steal our secrets 
and ruthlessly grab our markets. 

Thanks to all these arguments, and to other considerations, the American 
government provided vessels fr transporting exhibits to the Crystal Palace 
exhibition of 1851 and to the Vienna exhibition of 1873. Additional appro- 
priations varying from $2,000 to $200,000 were made, beginning with the 
London exhibition of 1862. Thzse grants provided for the payment of official 
American commissioners, for transporting and unpacking exhibits, for deco- 
rating and in some cases for constructing quarters for the American exhibits, 
and for other expenses incidental to participation.” 

When the efforts of Abbo:t Lawrence, minister to England, failed to ` 
secure a congressional appropriation to aid exhibitors at the Crystal Palace 
in 1851, many agriculturalists and industrialists, left to their own initiative 
and resources, hesitated to risk time and money in sending exhibits to the ex- 
periment across the seas.” The contrast between the official sponsorship of 
all other foreign exhibitors at London and the private nature of American 
participation was brought hore when it was apparent that of all the com- 
partments in the palace the American rooms alone were bare and un- 
decorated. Worse, no one had money for unloading the cargo of the Law- 
rence, which Congress had provided, and for transporting the exhibits to the 
Cryszal Palace. American chagrin was as deep as the tauntings in the British 

18 Congressional Record, XIX, 50 Cong., 1 sess., p. 1651 (Mar, 1, 1888). 
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38, XX, 245-46, XXII, 387-89, XXV, 620-22, 

22 Abbott Lawrence to Secretary o State Clayton, London, Apr. 5, 1850, Department of 
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of 1851, p. 46 (Now. 23, 1850). 
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press were annoying. To the rescue came George Peabody, American banker 
resident in London. Dizging down into his pockets Peabody brought forth 
$15,000 to decorate the American compartment and to transport and arrange 
the exhibits.”* 

Nor were these embarrassments the only ones responsible for the initially 
unfavorable impression c:eated by the American exhibits. In their grandiose 
expectations the Americans had asked for and got far more space than their 
exhibits warranted. Th: New Jersey commissioners believed that after the 
opening, when knowledge of the great displays reached the United States, 
many more contributors would have forwarded their articles had not “taunts, 
aspersions, and petty ridicule” in the English papers at the poverty of the 
American displays arous=d national indignation and deepened the original 
impression that the Un:ted States would not get fair play.** In a more sober 
vein the London Morrizg Chronicle announced that the American exhibit 
was neither what had been expected of the United States nor an adequate 
representation of her capabilities?” Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal concluded 
that on the whole the United States had come out feebly in the arts. It con- 
ceded, to be sure, that Hiram Powers’ “Greek Slave,” which adorned the 
American compartment, vas “marvellously fine,” but it added the cutting re- 
mark that this one redeeming feature had after all been contributed by its 
London owner.” In commenting on the vacant spaces in the American 
division the Eclectic Reziew observed that this American “vaulting ambi- 
tion” which had “over-eaped itself” was not untypical of the adolescent re- 
public across the Atlantic” 

The tide of opinion suddenly changed after the practical demonstration 
of agricultural implemerts at Tiptree Hall. To the surprise of almost every- 
one the American agricultural machinery, especially the reapers of Obed 
Hussey and Cyrus McCormick and the draft plow of Prouty and Mears, 
far exceeded in speed, =fficiency, and endurance any and all competitors. 
European savants had passed by the reapers and plows as unworthy of science 
and burly Englishmen had ridiculed them as huge, unwieldy, and unsightly. 
But the celerity and exactness of the action in the trials surprised the specta- 
tors, convinced the incredulous, and satisfied British farmers that here was 
something not dreamed of in their fondest reveries.”* The favorable impres- 
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sion of American technology was heightened when the crack British lock- 
picker failed to open the American Hobbs’ locks, whereas British locks, long 
deemed impregnable, yielded to American dexterity.” In military circles the 
Colt revolvers and the Robbins and Lawrence rifles—with “the various parts 
made to interchange”—were clearly superior to all comparable small arms 
and created a profound impression. Punch taunted the amazed John Bull: 


Your gunsmiths of their skill may crack, 
But that again don’t mention; 

I guess that Colt’s revolvers whack 

Their very first invention. 

By Yankee Doodle, too, you’re beat 
Downright in Agriculture, 

With his machine for reaping wheat, 
Chaw’d up as by a vulture.*? 


Still other American exhibits began to attract attention. The sewing 
machines of Isaac M. Singer, of Lerow and Blodgett, and of Grover and 
Baker performed admirably, although as yet the great utility of the new in- 
vention failed to be fully appreciated; Hayden’s ingenious cotton drawing- 
frame and the saw-gin for cleansing cotton; stoves and ventilating apparatus; 
machinery for spinning, sewing, planing, turning; stone-cutting devices; the 
Morse telegraph; Goodyear rubber materials; fire-engines and furnaces; 
printing presses; clocks and surgical instruments; the Jersey locomotives; oil 
lamps, pianos, violins, daguerreotypes, and artificial legs; all these won high 
praise.** The very people, in some cases, who had earlier passed by the 
American exhibits with hurried and indifferent glances, now stopped to ad- 
mire the wheat, cotton, flax, timber, and fruit, the hams, the copper, the 
iron ore, the gold, the textiles, the boots and shoes that had crossed the At- 
lantic. A writer in the Westminster Review, in discussing new styles of 
clothing, observed that the American cousins were introducing more sensible 
women’s garments, just as they were exporting crackers and rocking chairs, 
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sherry-cobblers, mint-juleps, gin-slings, and Wenham-lake ice.** To cap the 
climax the yacht America, in the races off Cowes, came through in a “trans- 
cendent victory.” ** 

The total number of exhibitors from all nations was 15,000, of whom 
10,184 were British and colonial. The United States was represented by 534 
exhibitors. In proportion to the number of articles displayed, American ex- 
hibitors won more prizes than many of the Continental nations, and, indeed, 
more relatively than Britain herself. Of the 170 Council medals, awarded for 
especial originality of design, the Americans won only five—the Borden 
“meat biscuit,” the Dick engine tcols and presses, the Bond device for ob- 
serving astronomical phenomena, the Goodyear India rubber, and the Mc- 
Cormick reaper." 

British comments, after the announcement of the awards, were revealing. 
According to Benjamin Pierce Johnson, an agent of New York State, many 
British and foreign visitors, on learning that the American government had 
taken no part in the exhibition, marveled that so much had been accom- 
plished. “The influence ož our exhibition ...” he reported, “has more power- 
fully demonstrated the peculiar advantages of our free institutions in the 
development of the energies of the people, than could have been done if the 
government had made a large appropriation.” ** In general, the British, while 
insisting that American industrial products could not approach those of 
Europe in glamour and splendor, admitted that they far exceeded European 
products in utility, in comfort, and in appeal to the great masses. The London 
Times, noting the American eye to the mass market, the emphasis on saving 
labor and time, on utility and comfort, and on the reduction of cost, declared 
that “Great Britain has received more useful ideas, and more ingenious in- 
ventions, from the United States, through the exhibition, than from all other 


sources.” 5” 


The superiorities of American industry were related in some European 
circles to our democratic way of life. The London Odserver wrote that the 
industrial system of the Americans, “unfettered by ancient usage, and by the 
pomp and magnificence which our social institutions countenance, is es- 
sentially democratié in its tendencies. . . . No Government of favoritism raises 
any manufacture to a pre-eminence, which secures for it the patronage of the 
wealthy. Every thing is entrusted to the ingenuity of individuals, who look 
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for their reward to public demand alone.” While the Observer did not admit 
that American utility and cheapness had as yet affected the mechanical 
superiority of England, it believed that the Americans had shown how. the 
mother country might improve and extend its achievements in the’ peaceful 
arts." 

The Liverpool Times concluded that the Americans were “no longer to 
be ridiculed, much less despised.” America, continued the Liverpool paper, 
is in her own phrase “going ahead” and “will assuredly pass us unless we 
accelerate our speed.” The final British reactions indicated that American 
participation, despite the shortcomings of the exhibit, greatly exalted the 
country in the eyes of other lands.?? 

The favorable impression created in the end by the Americans at London 
was not sustained at Paris in 1855. Only fifty-four exhibitors found a place 
in the American section, although space had been reserved for 1,200. “One 
is cruelly disappointed,” wrote a French visitor, “when, arriving at the pavil- 
lion indicated as the galleries of the Union, one finds only a few bales of cot- 
ton, a few machines and diverse rubber objects. Who would have believed 
that this great American people, which seems to have atrophied all the 
artistic part of human nature in order to concentrate on agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, who would have believed that this great nation . .. would 
have so fallen down in the great exhibition of 1855!”** Admitting that the 
Americans displayed a few ingenious machines to make paper sacks and to 
work wood, some famous revolvers, some commendable daguerreotypes, the 
Illinois reapers, several Goodyear rubber objects, a few interesting books and 
some well-manufactured objects, the prevailing French view seems to have 
been that these exhibits had little to teach the Old World.** Goodyear re- 
ceived the coveted cross of the Legion of Honor and other Americans were 
generously recognized by awards and honorable mentions—in high propor- 
tion to the total number of exhibits.** Nevertheless the expectations that 
America’s reputation for prosperity and ingenuity had aroused, emphasized 
all the more the disappointment in what had been shown. 

American participation in the London exhibition of 1862 was still largely 
unofficial in character.** The exhibits included some works of art—J. F. Crop- 
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sey’s “Autumn Scenes” aad examples of the sculpture of William Wetmore 
Story and Harriet Hosmer. But the steam plows, the milking machines, the 
McCormick reapers, the Allen engine, the sewing machines, carriages and 
locomotives aroused the greatest admiration.** The Americans again re- 
ceived a larger proportion of awards to the articles exhibited than any other 
country (83 out of 95). The Practical Mechanics’ Magazine was enthusiastic 
about the Allen engine and other American technological triumphs. The 
New York commissioner reported that he “found machines on exhibition 
from the Continent, tc which prizes were awarded for their superiority, 
copied entirely from American machines which had been purchased in this 
country, and exhibited as the invention of another country.”** In conclusion 
the Néw York commissioner wrote that American participation had been 
“the means of showing tie world the resources of our country, and the im- 
portance of our free inscizutions in developing the talents and capabilities of 
our citizens, which could not have been done in any other manner.” * If this 
was the case there was, ir view of the dominant hostility toward the North 
among the conservative c_asses of Europe, reason for satisfaction. 

At the Hamburg exbibition of 1863 American reapers and other ma- 
chines won awards, as did American livestock. Participation was entirely un- 
official. The only note Ccagress tock in 1865 of the international exhibitions 
at Bergen and Oporto was to pass a joint resolution asking the President to 
make known to the people of the United States the facts concerning these 
enterprises.** 

American participation in the Paris exhibition of 1867 was the first really 
impressive proof to Euroze of the great strides the country had taken even 
‘in the midst of civil war. It is true that many of the plans'of the American 
commissioners, headed ty N. M. Beckwith, failed. It was hoped, for example, 
that Indians in various stages of civilization might be brought to Paris, not 
only to enlighten scientists but to convince Europe that the government was 
not guilty, as prevailing opinion held, of having pursued merely “a cold 
and cruel policy.” + But the Secretary of the Interior did not think well of the 
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idea, and it came to nothing. The long delay of Congress in appropriating 
funds made it impossible to calculate needed space. The general failure of 
American exhibitors to furnish inventories caused endless trouble. The situa- 
tion was made worse by the fact that most Americans at Paris knew no 
French. : 

On the opening day the American section was less ready than that of any 
other nation save Italy. Only after the third week did the American compart- 
ment, with its dead pink walls, take on some semblance of order.” Some of 
the American commissioners were bitter in their condemnation of Beckwith. 
“We felt,” wrote one, “that we were in a big ship, freighted heavily with our 
nation’s reputation—a cargo that we were unwilling to have sink where all 
nations of the earth had assembled and would be witnesses. We had lost 
confidence in our captain.”** Beckwith was, to be sure, inexperienced in such 
matters, but there was less point to the jibe that his long residence abroad 
had made him aristocratic and ignorant of his country. 

Many regretted the lack of certain American displays and the inadequacy 
of others. Beckwith himself lamented the absence of heavy products, such as 
the Dunderberg gun, at a time when the whole world was buying heavy 
guns and ships and when only two countries besides the United States could 
supply these.°? Abram Hewitt reported that the exhibit of iron and steel was 
so meager that foreigners could only conclude that this industry was not 
entitled to the rank that it undoubtedly occupied in the metallic production 
of the world.** The exhibit of printing and books likewise fell short in terms 
of what might have been done.** Nor did the examples of furniture represent 
American achievements.” A few commentators even went so far as to regard 
the whole American participation as a failure.** 

Europeans likewise found much to criticize. American manufactures 
were regarded as deficient in grace, design, fertile combinations of pleasing 
colors, elegant forms, and elaborate finish. The consul general of the Swedes 
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and Norwegians reportec that despite the prodigious abundance of com-* 
bustible oils in the United States, America was not represented by outstand- 
ing specimens and that those shown indicated that production was iaferior 
to that of certain European countries.” A British writer contended that 
American machinery gli:tered with polish and varnish which too often con- 
cealed inferior workmars2ip; and he stoutly maintained that British steam 
plows and threshing macaines were superior for this reason to American 
products.** A French cbzerver believed that the American exhibits sug- 
gested that in the United States the emphasis in industry was on procuction 
rather than on perfection.” The Belgian commissioners, in contrasting the 
mass production of American portable arms with the craftsmanship of the 
Liége shops, implied that the advantage lay with the latter.” 

Yet there was a brighter side to the picture. The Swedish consul general 
admired the ambulances and pharmaceutical arrangements in the exhibits 
of the Sanitary Corps: the Republic had obviously spared nothing in or- 
ganizing and perfecting military hospitals.** American food exhibits, together 
with statistical tables illustrating production, suggested that the United States 
could virtually feed the world.” A distinguished Frenchman told a member 
of the New York Agricul-ural Society that the American gallery of raw ma- 
terials was proof that, once the United States borrowed from the older coun- 
tries some part of their experience and intellectual wealth, it would dominate 
the economic world as i: had already captured the imagination and the 
future of the political wo-14,% 

The Americans came off better than many expected in industrial con- 
sumers’ goods and far better than Europeans had predicted in technology. 
Rugs, carpets, textiles, shoes, end other consumers’ goods took various awards 
and honorable mentions.* McCormick won a grand prize and the cross of 
the Legion of Honor for Lis reaper; Wood went home with a gold medal and 
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the cross for his mowing machine. Cyrus Field was honored for his Atlantic 
cable, David Hughes for his printing telegraph. American small arms, ma- 
chine tools, and engines won great praise. Coveted prizes and awards went 
to the Grant locomotive, the Sharp machine for making screws, the Sellers 
planing machines, and above all the reciprocating Corliss engine—with its 
rotary valves and governor that controlled the admission of steam into the 
cylinder, an invention that ranks Corliss with Watt. Machines for elevating 
water in parks, for peeling apples, beating carpets, cleaning glasses, washing 
and ironing linen; automatic flour sieves, safes, brickmaking machines, 
ramps, pumps, haymaking machines, model baking houses, Erickson’s hot-air 
machines, Herring’s safes, and Fairbanks’ scales; machines for woodworking 
and typedressing; all these attracted interest and won admiration.* 

Commissioner General Beckwith concluded that the over-all view, ex- 
pressed by innumerable Europeans, was that the American display was “more 
fertile than any other in the original, the inventive, the peculiar, the new.” ° 
As our machines were already being copied in Europe we might hope, Beck- 
with remarked, that American industrial products, adapted to mass use, might 
take on the grace, color, and design that distinguished European output. 
Kings and nobles, declared another American official at Paris, could not but 
contrast the gewgaws and splendid ornamental articles of their own nations 
with the “unadorned but highly useful contributions of America” in con- 
sequence of which “new and enlarged ideas” entered the European mind.” 
Dr. Otto Thieme, commissioner from Iowa, expressed a typical American 
view in reporting that “with limited means we have achieved great results. 
In the branches of ingenious yet simple inventions and constructions, the ap- 
plication of theory to practice, the saving of time and labor, and of grand, 
practical conceptions, we are, to-day, the admitted champions of the world.” ° 

In spheres other than natural resources and technology the American 
display was, to be sure, less noteworthy. Yet there was much that called at- 
tention to American scientific advance: the impressive planetarium, the 
microscopes, and other instruments of precision. There was general applause 
as well as prizes for the sensitiveness, accuracy, and force of American pianos 
—Chickerings, Steinways, Mason and Hamlins. Minister Bigelow, who on 
the threshold of the exhibition had noted that the literature of the United 
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States had exerted hardly more influence on France than that of China, 
must have been disappointed in the display of American books. But dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, and =racts for the blind won favor. In the art exhibits 
the Americans did not seem zo Europeans to be either impressive or original; 
but the technical skill and sensitiveness of the “Sleeping Fawn” of Harriet 
Hosmer and of the landscapes of Kensett and Church were granted, The 
spectacular paintings of Albert Bierstadt, Winslow Homer’s “Confederate 
Prisoners at the Front,” and Zastman Johnson's “Old Kentucky Home” were 
virile, honest, and Americar. 

In social relations, a new department at the Paris exhibition of 1867, the 
American standard of living was reflected in both the model Illinois farm and 
in the Illinois rural school, which, according to Commissioner Beckwith, 
attracted more interest thar anything else. A grand prize was awarded 
Chapin’s Pacific Mills of Lawrence for the “beneficent effects” on the opera- 
tives of the superior plan, organization, and management of the plant,” 
More than half the American exhibitors carried off awards from the inter- 
national juries.” 

On the lighter side, mary Europeans first experienced in Paris another 
aspect of American civilization in the popular restaurant where enterprising 
New World chefs and bartenders vended cocktails, eggnogs, smashes, eye- 
openers, corpse revivers, ar moustache twisters, as well as porterhouse 
steaks, green corn, stewed ovsters, terrapin, succotash, and prairie chicken!” 
All in all, Americans were justified in feeling that, however short their per- 
formance may have been, it had made Europe aware of the United States as 
it had never been before. 

The American part in the Vienna exhibition of 1873 did less credit to the 
country. It is true that the =xhibit of an American school, with its maps, 
charts, textbooks, and other equipment, helped dispel the prevailingly critical 
European view of American education.” In all, 144 exhibitors won awards, 
ten receiving the Order of Franz Joseph. American machinery was again 
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praised. The official report of the American commissioners maintained that 
there was practically no machinery in the whole exhibition that was not well 
known in the United States and that American practices had obviously been 
widely copied by Europeans.* The commissioners attributed American 
superiority to our patent system and our superior technical education. But 
when all was said and done, the American exhibits were disappointing. 
Charles Francis Adams was perhaps exaggerating when he compared them 
with the Worcester County Fair. But he was making no overstatement in 
writing that “the American department was the least creditable part of the 
Exposition” if “the civilization, the wealth, the standing, and above all the 
pride of the country which contributed it” were taken into account.” 

This poor showing was in part the result of what Adams, who represented 
Massachusetts at the exhibition, described as complete mismanagement from 
the very beginning. The principal commissioner, General Thomas Van 
Buren, a New Jersey Republican politician, was charged by the American 
minister to Austria-Hungary, John Jay, with selling commissions for as much 
as $6,000; with engaging in corruption in connection with the construction 
of an American building; and with making a questionable deal with a New 
York liquor outfit by which quantities of liquor were sent, nominally to be 
exhibited (without customs duty) but actually to be sold at the American 
bar!” The press, both in the United States and Europe, publicized the 
scandals; and Secretary of State Fish instructed Jay to conduct hearings at 
the legation, to dismiss the existing commissioners, and to appoint temporary 
ones until new personnel arrived.” While Van Buren insisted that nothing 
was proved,” informed opinion took a different view. Charles Francis Adams 
wrote that “the condition of affairs in the American department was dis- 
graceful, ludicrous, and mortifying.””” In London the Anglo-American 
Times laid the blame at the door of the administration, with its bent for 
expediency, favoritism, and corruption.* Bayard Taylor, reporting events for 
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New York newspapers, wrote that the “burning disgrace” of American 
bribery had made the counsty the laughing stock of the whole world.” 

At succeeding overseas exhibitions America came off badly in some and 
creditably in others. At Ade-aide (1887) and at Barcelona (1888) the Ameri- 
can exhibits were admittedly inferior.* The Americans met with only in- 
different success at the Brussels international exhibition of 1888,% On the 
other hand our part in othe: exhibitions was more or less creditable. Thus in 
1878 at Paris 853 of the 1,200 American exhibitors received awards, twenty 
of which were Legion of Honor decorations. This was a larger proportion 
of awards than any other fareign country received.** With 339 exhibits at the 
Melbourne exhibition of 18:8, the Americans received 214 awards, of which 
rio were of the first order of merit.* In 1889 at Paris, Americans carried away 
53 grand prizes, 198 gold medals, 266 silver medals, 233 bronze medals, and 
233 honorable mentions. Despite the high praise the American exhibit re- 
ceived from the president aad ministers of the French Republic," Chauncey 
Depew expressed the feelings of many Americans when he observed that he 
entered the grounds with tks Stars and Stripes flying and came out with the 
flag in his pocket.” 

The American record may be ccnsidered under the leading categories 
into which our exhibits fell—natural resources, technology, and cultural 
activities. We shall see that the reactions of other countries to our participa- 
tion reflected the increasing prestige of American economy and culture.’ 

The agricultural exhibit of the United States attracted favorable atten- 
tion at several exhibitions: but at Paris in 1889 they were recognized as in- 
ferior to none. The French official report held that American superiority 
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rested not only on a vast territory and soil fertility but also on improved 
means of communication and on the institutions Americans had created in 
the interest of agriculture.*? A leading German economist concluded that in 
the development of technical “know-how,” an important factor in the com- 
petition for world markets, the Americans had an edge on Europe, and 
could be expected in the future to be a formidable rival.” Nor was American 
prestige less enviable in the two specialized fisheries exhibitions at Berlin 
(1880) and at London (1883). The United States took part in the first only 
by reason of the urgings of the German government and the pressure of our 
minister in Berlin, Andrew D. White. “It was generally admitted,” wrote 
White in reporting the results, “that the display of the United States was by 
far the largest and most comprehensive in the Exhibition, and the con- 
gratulations on all sides were a pleasing proof that our success has been re- 
ceived in the best and fairest spirit.”** In urging an even larger appropria- 
tion for the London International Fisheries Exhibition three years later, con- 
gressmen argued that our exports in fish and fish products had greatly in- 
creased as a result of our success at Berlin and that American scientific 
prestige in this field had been greatly enhanced.” At London as at Berlin, 
Baird and Goode, the government's scientific experts in fish and fisheries, 
carried off honors, as did the private American exhibitors. The models, maps, 
and charts showing fishing grounds; the display of the principal fishes; the 
specimens of gear and apparatus; the exhibit of the uses of fish and of water 
products; and the exhibit indicating the economic status of American fisher- 
men, all took honors and awards.” 

But the mounting reputation of America in technology was even more 
striking than it was in agriculture and in fisheries. In greater degree than in 
previous exhibitions, American consumers’ goods at the Paris show of 1878 
reflected sensitiveness to design, color, and craftsmanship. This was notably 
true of silverware, watches, photographs, and textiles. But in machinery the 
Americans truly excelled. Despite obvious evidence that our competitors 
had copied many original aspects of our machines, there were no real rivals 
of the Wheelock engine, which supplied power for all American machines, 
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of the Stow flexible shaft, «which the London Times singled out as the last 
word in Yankee ingenuity, of the display of the American Society of Engi- 
neers, the wood-working machinery of J. A. Fay and Company, and the 
Edison phonographs and telephones.”* The English artisans visiting the 
American department reporzed that in the machine tool section “the amount 
of novelty was inconceivable.”*% The technique of making interchangeable 
parts by rule and gauge was now admiringly described as the “American 
system.” And as at earlier exhibitions, American agricultural machinery was 
admittedly unique. 

The number of awards ia all classes excited surprise and no little jealousy. 
Several British journals attributed American success to “Yankee manage- 
ment.” ** But it was also trre, as the American minister to France reported, 
that “the American exhibit and its management have been very highly 
commended here by all clases, and by the representatives of all nations.” ” 
The director of the French section of the exhibition declared, “We are not 
astonished at all by your brilliant success.” It was an inevitable result, he 
continued, of the spirit of ¿rezdom, self-help, labor, and popular education. 
The French director of fore.gn sections, sharing the wish of his colleague that 
France might emulate the Jnited States, paid a high tribute to the Ameri- 
cans: “Your vigor, born of yesterday, will be so strong tomorrow that you 
will be able to aid the word by the benefits of commercial liberty, as you 
have won its admiration by the liberality of your institutions.”* Although 
Richard McCormick, commissioner general, felt that the American exhibit 
fell short of what might have been done and that it failed to give Europeans 
a correct idea of our country, he believed that, judged by the exhibits of 
other nations and by those ive ourselves had sent to earlier exhibitions, “the 
success of our exhibitors at Paris was positive, substantial, and remarkable.” °? 

Despite the distance and the many difficulties involved, the United States 
was fairly well represented zt the Melbourne exhibitions of 1880 and 1888. In 
1880 the first order of merit was given to our watches, school furniture, and 
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machine tools, to agricultural implements, to railway and metallurgical ex- 
hibits, and other industrial products.*°° Thanks to an appropriation of 
$50,000 the American court at the Melbourne exhibition of 1888, while not as 
large as many thought desirable, was nevertheless handsomely decorated and 
much admired.*” The Australian press praised. the American typewriters, 
sewing machines, carriages, lamps, musical instruments and other products. 
One commissioner expressed the belief that the United States, being itself a 
new country, understood Australian wants better than any other nation. 
Australian officials were most flattering in their expressions of admiration 
not only of the American displays but of the institutions back of them. “The: 
mission of Brother Jonathan,” declared one in a speech at Victoria, is not 
to oppress the weak but rather “to stoop to the unfortunate, and uplift the 
poor and lowly.” Australian leaders intimated their desire to have the closest 
possible commercial relations with the United States. The American com- 
missioners, believing that Australia was not only an important market but 
that of all English-speaking peoples it was apt to be America’s best friend,: 
concluded that the decision to take part in the exhibitions had been. fully 
justified. 

We need only point out, in connection with the Paris exhibition of 1889, 
that the American technological exhibits, although overshadowed by our 
agricultural display, excelled those of many countries. In machine tools and 
other types of machines, and above all in electrical apparatus, the Americans. 
came out unusually well.*" 

It is clear from a study of the official reports of the various Europé 
countries that in the sphere of the fine arts Americans were regarded as 
definitely deficient. William W. Story, the American sculptor long resident 
in Italy, severely criticized the United States for its failure to support the arts 
and attributed our poor showing to this fact.*°* At the Paris exhibition of 
1878, even so, the work of La Farge, Vedder, Coleman, Homer, Eastman 
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Johnson, and others warranted the conclusion that the American exhibit was 
equal to those of many countries and superior to those of some.*” Europeans 
continued, however, to be disappointed that so much American art did not 
reflect the American soil; but they increasingly admitted, as time went on, 
that the Americans had achieved skill and competency.** 

The promising and arresting educational exhibits at Paris in 1867 and at 
Vienna in 1873 prepared Europeans for what was accomplished at Paris in 
1878. Some two hundred zontributions provided a satisfying picture of 
American education on every level, public and private. The exhibition, with 
its illustrations of educaticnz! buildings, furniture, fittings, appliances, with 
the 2,500 volumes of educational literature, including reports of city super- 
intendents, state boards cf education, regents, and trustees, and the 400 
volumes containing specimeas of the work of American school and college 
students, won merited praise in many circles. American superiority in text- 
books was generally admitted. The international jury awarded the American 
educational exhibitors twenty-eight more honors than those of any country 
save France; and although the educational exhibits comprised only one 
one/hundredth of the Ame-ican section, they took nearly one sixth of the 
prizes given American participants. Both Paris and London bid for the 
permanent possession of the American educational display.*" The catalogue 
of the American book trade indicated that publishing was well represented; 
and the work of the Ame-izan public library was brought to the attention 
of Europeans.*® For the first time at any overseas exhibition it was clear that 
American cultural achievements could no longer be disregarded. 

At the Paris exhibition oz 1889 the educational exhibits from the United 
States were again excellent. An official from New South Wales commented 
favorably on the democratic and practical implications of American educa- 
tion, and spent some time in the United States observing commercial and 
technical schools.*°? At Melbourne, American school exhibits were given the 
first order of merit. 

The growing prestige of America in scientific matters, evident in the 
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educational exhibits of technical schools, the Geological Survey, the Naval 
Observatory, the Bureau of Standards, and other government agencies and 
in our great success at the international fisheries exhibitions, was threatened 
by the initial lack of interest in the Columbian Historical Exhibition at 
Madrid in 1892 and 1893. In the end the American exhibits were successful 
testimonies to a high level of work in archaeology, anthropology, and his- 
tory. The Hemmenway exhibit of some 5,000 objects of prehistoric New 
World anthropology excited much favorable comment. Creditable exhibits 
were sent to Madrid by the United States National Museum, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the University of Pennsylvania, the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, and other institutions. Both the 
Spanish government and European experts seemed pleased by the work of 
Professor G. Brown Goode, Daniel G. Brinton, and other Americanists,** 

The two genuinely international exhibitions held on American soil— 
the Centennial of 1876 at Philadelphia and the Columbian Exposition of 
1893—can be considered here only in terms of their significance in affecting 
foreign impressions of American civilization. Strict constructionists and stout 
nationalists argued on the eve of the Centennial that Europe should not be 
invited to Philadelphia: it would be an insult to the Republic to have mon- 
archs at the celebration of the nation’s birthday.** But other arguments pre- 
vailed. It was hardly fitting, many maintained, to celebrate the centennial in 
splendid isolation in view of the contributions the Old World had made to 
the New; moreover, if Europe were not invited, it might well suspect we 
had something embarrassing to conceal.** In addition, all the arguments— 
patriotic, sentimental, and economic—common in the discussions regarding 
participation in the exhibitions overseas were repeated.*** 
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Visitors from abroad were impressed by the show at Philadelphia even 
when they were critical. Tie commissioner from Victoria, in assessing the 
lessons to be learned and applied at home, emphasized the use of electricity 
in fire-alarms and in messenger service; bridges, locomotives, and agricultural 
machinery as well as metallurgical techniques. He was impressed by Ameri- 
can insurance laws and by che practical character of American education.*** 
A Belgian civil engineer regarded the Corliss engine, the central feature in 
the machinery exhibit, as the svmbol of American genius and was also 
much impressed by the azricultural as well as by the industrial production 
of the United States. At tke same time he was critical of what seemed the 
American emphasis on tke idea of “make money, honestly if you can, but 
make money.”*** An analysis of the French commissioners’ reports indicates 
that they were impressed by the technological power of the United States; by 
the promising developmeat of chemical industries, in which Germany, of 
course, obviously led; by the imposing achievements in book printing, in the 
making of precision instruments, and in civil engineering. America pos- 
sessed the power of inventioa ir the highest degree, the French commissioners 
reported, and Europe must take stock.*" L. Simonin, a French visitor, con- 
cluded that America woulc more and more learn to dispense with Europe 
while Europe would learn that she could not dispense with the United 
States.** The Swiss were concerned about the competition of American 
watches,” and the Britisk zook stock of the mechanically skilled American 
artisan whose brains superintended every aspect of the industrial process.*? 
Professor F. Reuleaux of the Royal Gewerbe-Akademie of Berlin detected 
in American consumers’ gocds not only an emphasis on comfort but also an 
awakened esthetic conscicusness.'** Richard Wagner’s specially composed 
piece designed to glorify anc express the triumph of the United States, while 
regarded as a musical failure, nevertheless symbolized a changing attitude 
toward America.” Perhaps the most significant proof of the new attitude 
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toward the United States was the seriousness with which the American 
system of education was analyzed for the light it might throw on American 
achievements.*? Although an occasional American thoughtfully asked 
whether the Americans were using their vast power wisely and well,’** the 
predominant reaction to European evaluations of Philadelphia was one of 
rejoicing that America had at last come to have the respect if not the admira- 
tion of the world.” 

The progress of American economy and life that the Centennial revealed 
to foreign visitors was even more startingly revealed in 1893 at the Chicago 
Columbian Exposition. The Europeans had belittled the architecture at 
Philadelphia. But at the midwestern metropolis they were impressed by the 
superb setting, the classical structures, and the promise of a new American 
a-chitecture suggested by Louis Sullivan’s Transportation Building. A study 
of the official reports of foreign commissioners reveals, to be sure, plenty 
of criticism.'?* But there was also a deep admiration for American tech- 
nology and a widespread conviction that Europe had much to learn from 
American factory management, inventiveness, and organization, as well as 
from mass production, the extensive use of electricity in industry, and the 
short day and high pay of American workers.’ The great importance at- 
tached to women in industry and the arts was a matter of comment;*** and 
the absence of a building devoted to military exhibits suggested the ad- 
vantages Ámerica enjoyed in her freedom from concern for security. 

The congresses of the sciences, the social sciences, the arts, religion, and 
education further demonstrated the great strides American learning and 
scholarship had made. American education was coming to be appreciated 
as it had never been before.*”* We have yet to realize fully the impact of the 
learned congresses at Chicago on the intellectual and cultural life both of 
the United States and of the world. In any case, no one could deny the im- 
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pressiveness of the American achievements, not only in technology but in 
cultural matters as well.**° 

In the forty years between the Crystal Palace exhibition of 1851 and the 
Columbian Exposition of 1£33 European attitudes toward American civiliza- 
tion had profoundly changed. These changes must, of course, be attributed 
to many factors—to the Urion’s success in the Civil War, to increasing ex- 
ports and growing competiton in world markets, to the changing emphases 
in foreign travel books decling with the United States, to cite but a few. 
However, among the factors that demonstrated to the rest of the world the 
emergence of a new and powerful America were the international exhibitions. 
These exhibits have a genu-ne importance that has not hitherto been appre- 
ciated. This study clearly shows that American technology, at least in cer- 
tain fields, won European praise much earlier and more generally than has 
commonly been supposed. American participation in these grand displays 
also facilitated the adoption and modification by Europeans and Japanese 
of American technological innovations. It is not possible here to evaluate 
the influence of these exhibitions in attracting skilled artisans and unem- 
ployed capital to America and in promcting exports,** though doubtless they 
contributed in some way ta these objectives. American participation in the 
international exhibitions dic something to break down American provincial- 
ism and helped to develop an American readiness to meet Europe’s criticisms 
of America by showing what America was and what it could produce. In 
discussions on the advisab:l:zy of American official participation and of gov- 
ernmental subsidies, all the arguments that involved America’s reputation in 
the world community were canvassed. The final upshot was a victory for 
those who maintained that it was nc longer sufficient for America to meet 
foreign criticism merely by verbal defenses, that it was no longer enough 
just to sit back and watck, but that now the time had come actively to ad- 
vertise American power and greatness to the world. 
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which the United States has been i-terested have nad an important and direct effect in increasing 
its exports.” North American Renew, CLXVII (January, 1899), 27. 
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Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Disaster at 
Cadmos Mountain on the Second Crusade 


Curtis H. WALKER 


MYTHICAL interpretations of historical events die hard. The story that 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, on the Second Crusade when the army was crossing 
Cadmos Mountain, brought on a crushing disaster by forcing the leaders of 
the vanguard to disobey King Louis’ orders is a case in point. The story 
made its appearance in print five hundred years after the battle and still has 
vitality.* 

That careful historian Bishop Stubbs, though he does not mention Cad- 
mos, seems to have been infected by the traditional interpretations of the 
disaster when he wrote, “Fifty years before this, she [Eleanor] had gone on 
crusade, and by her undisguised flirtations had spread confusion and dismay 
and discord in the noblest host that ever went to the East.”? Thirty years 
later, early in the twentieth century, the Cadmos myth is repeated in the 
well-documented work of the French historian Alfred Richard, archivist of 
the Department of the Vienne, whose account I shall analyze below.* Finally, 
in 1936, the story is given renewed life by J. Salvini in his article on Eleanor 
in the authoritative dictionary of French biography; he says: “Aliénor fut 
probablement, par sa légèreté, cause de la première défaite de l'armée royale 
un peu dela de Laodecée.”* 

My purpose is to make clear, in the first place, that Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
so far as the record shows, had no responsibility for the debacle at Cadmos 
Mountain; and, in the second place, that, while serious losses were inflicted 
on the army in that disaster, the bulk of the fighting force came through 
intact but later, on the trying march to the seaport of Adalia and during the 
prolonged encampment outside its walls, was reduced by hunger, disease, 
and enslavement both by Greeks and Turks almost to the vanishing point. 

Cadmos Mountain, about twenty-five miles from Laodicea in Phrygia, 

1 Bernard Kugler has traced it to the French historian Maimbourg, who wrote about the 
middle of the seventeenth century: Studien zur Geschichte des Zweiten Kreuzzuges (Stuttgart, 
1866), p. 170, n. 76. 

2 Walter of Coventry, Memoriale, II (1873), xxix, n. 1. 


3 Histoire des comtes de Poitou (Paris, 1903). 
4 cad de biographie française (Paris, 1936), IL 2. ð 
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was a huge eminence whose top, to these approaching from the west, seemed 
to tower to the sky, whi its shelving, rock-strewn side sloped dowr. pre- 
cipitously to a gorge which seemed to reach to hell. At the bottom cf the 
gorge foamed a torrent, and on its other side rose another mountain. The 
stream and the opposing mountain were on the left of the road which 
climbed gradually up and cver the shoulder of Cadmos until it reached the 
summit. Here the ground leveled off somewhat before the road began lead- 
ing downward toward the foothills, where open, level spaces made their 
appearance here and there. 

There are two accounts upon which the story of the disaster at Cadmos 
primarily rests: one is by an eyewitness and was written down a month or 
so after the event; the other was written more than thirty years later. The 
eyewitness account was by a monk mamed Odo de Deuil, who, as chaplain 
and confessor, accompanied the French king, Louis VII, from beginning to 
end of the crusade. The other account is that of William, archbishop of Tyre, 
whose chronicle entitled .4 History of Deeds Done beyond the Sea is con- 
sidered the best general account of crusading affairs up to 1184. The accounts 
of the Cadmos disaster given by these two writers agree in the main but differ 
in one or two significant details. I shell give first the story as related by Odo 
and then indicate the points at which William’s account differs from that of 
the chaplain.® 

According to Odo, the crusaders had left Laodicea the day before the 
disaster, made a day’s marca, and camped for the night. Before retiring, ar- 
rangements for the next days march were agreed on. They determined to 
proceed to the beginning of the pass at the foot of the mountain, camp for 
the night, and take a whole day for the crossing, since they knew it would 
be difficult and also feared that the Turks might attack them, as they had 
been seen that day paralleirg the crusaders’ march on the left. King Louis 
further expressly ordered that they should not camp on the mountain. Two 
leaders for the next day, as was customary, had been chosen. These two men 
were Geoffrey de Rancon, en Aquitainian noble, and the count de Maurienne, 
the king’s uncle. 

Accordingly, on the following day, Geoffrey and the count de Maurienne 
led the column, followed by the bulk of the fighting men, including a 
strong force of Templars zs well as a large body of the king’s paid men-at- 
arms. Next came the foot soldiers and after them a long string of pack 


animals and baggage carts. Then came the great mass of pilgrims, both men 
5 Odo's account is given in Migne, Patrología latina, CLXXXV, Pt. 2, col. 1236-37; Francois 
P. G. Guizot, ed., Collection des mémoires relatifs & l'histoire de France (Paris, 1823-35), XXIV. 


William of Tyre's account B given n Migne, CCI, 670 fi; Emily A. Babcock ang A. C. Krey, 
trans, 4 History of Deeds Done #e,ona the Sec (New York, 1943), H, 180 ff. 
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and women, trudging along on foot. Last of all rode King Louis in com- 
mand of the rear guard, composed of forty of the most distinguished nobles 
in the army.® 

The front of the long column reached the foct of the pass about noon, 
much sooner than had been anticipated. The leacers decided that it would 
be foolish to waste so much of the day and so, in disregard of orders, began 
the ascent. Geoffrey and the count were encouraged, in making this decision, 
by the Turks’ failure to appear; but the enemy, as it happened, were lying in 
ambush on the other side of the gorge. The horsemen, after reaching the 
summit, proceeded some miles farther until they reached a suitable spot 
where they began to have the tents pitched. In their continued march the 
leaders had been followed by all the fighters who, being mounted, had drawn 
away from the baggage train, the foot soldiers, and the rest, leaving a great 
gap in the column. 

This gap between the knights and their slower-moving followers was 
occasioned not merely by the greater speed of the horsemen but by a block 
which had occurred soon after the head of the baggage train reached the 
more level ground at the top of the mountain. Here the drivers of the fore- 
most animals paused, presumably to rest their beasts after the hard climb. 
Also they hesitated to move on since the knights whom they had been fol- 
lowing, had disappeared from view. So they remained, as Odo says, standing 
stock still rather than advancing. 

The halt was fatal, whatever the reasons for it. Those behind kept press- 
ing forward, forming an increasing jam arounc which others tried to pass 
and fanning out on the steep slope. In the process, men and animals lost their 
footing, carts tumbled over, and all rolled down to the bottom of the gorge. 
Boulders were dislodged and plunged downward, adding to the death and 
destruction. The Turks emerged from their hiding places to shoot arrows at 
men struggling to maintain their foothold, then to swarm across to the op- 
posite side and engage in hand-to-hand fighting. The uproar finally reached 
the ears of the king, who led his men to the rescue as fast as the rough 
ground would permit. Before doing so, howeve-, he dispatched Odo on his 
mule to inform the vanguard of what was going on. The courageous monk 
succeeded in traversing the whole line of march and reaching the vanguard 
in safety. 

Meanwhile the attack of the king and his companions diverted the atten- 
tion of the enemy from the others to themselves. The little band of forty 


6 That this was approximately the order of march appears from details scattered through 
Odo's account. 
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knights was submerged by waves of attackers and all killed. King Louis 
alone escaped and made his way on foot to safety. 

There were angry demands that night throughout the army for the hang- 
ing of Geoffrey de Rancoa, and a courcil was held in the morning to debate 
what punishment should b2 meted out to him. It was pointed out, however, 
that the count de Maurienne was equally responsible with Geoffrey and that 
if one was to be hung, so must the other. Since the hanging of the king’s 
uncle was out of the question, however, the idea was given up. 

William of Tyre's account, less vivid and detailed, differs at a number of 
points from Odo’s. He meaticns only one as having been chosen as leader, 
namely Geoffrey, and says aothing about the king’s uncle. The king’s crders 
were, according to Odo, that a halt should be called when the foot cf the 
mountain was reached; tkat they were to take a whole day for the crossing; 
and that they were not to camp on the mountain. William says, on the other 
hand, that they were to camp on the heights and that the disobedience con- 
sisted in not camping on the summit but in pushing farther on. It is at this 
point that Eleanor is projected into the picture by the romantic versions 
which represent her as riding at the head of the column along with Geoffrey 
and insisting that they march on to a more attractive location. So the blame 
for the disaster has been shifted from Geoffrey’s shoulders to hers, in com- 
plete defiance of both sources, since neither Odo nor William mentions her 
at all in their accounts of the disaster. 

Why historians should ever have done this would be hard to explain 
unless one understands the zonception of Eleanor’s character which had been 
developed for centuries by minstrel, balladmonger, and various biographers 
of Eleanor.’ In general sae had been represented as taking the crusading 
expedition in a holiday spirit. One story, for example, is chat she imitated 
Penthesilea and her Amazcn warriors by donning men’s attire, causing her 
female companions to do likewise, and trotting gaily along over some of the 
roughest terrain imaginable. I- was not difficult for writers who held such a 
conception of the queen tc imagine her capriciously interfering with military 
orders to satisfy her own whims. Nor is it strange to find an untrained 
writer like the late Melrich V. Rosenberg including these fantastic elements 
in his Eleanor of Aquitaine, Queen of the Troubadours and of the Courts of 
Love (Boston, 1937). But it is astonishing that such a well-trained scholar as 
Alfred Richard should include some of this material. 

Richard devotes almost the whole of his second volume of five hundred 
pages to an account of Eleanor's life, the best that has ever appeared. Yet 


7 For a nearly complete list of these biographers, see Salvini, “Aliénor d'Aquitaine,” Dict. 
biog. francaise, Il, 6. 
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he was unable to free himself from the traditional prepossessions about 
Eleanor and includes, among other things, the story of her supposed inter- 
ference at Cadmos. 1 translate it as follows (the italics are mine): 


... the army in order to secure supplies had been compelled to divide itself into 
several divisions. One of these was commanded by Geoffrey de Rancon to whom 
the person of Eleanor had been especially entrusted. It was the advanced guard. 
Forty-eight hours after the departure from Laodicea, they arrived at the foot of a 
steep mountain, upon the summit of which Geoffrey had received the order to 
camp and to await there the arrival of the king. The attendants were preparing 
to pitch the tents, when Eleanor, seeing a green valley which extended itself at 
the foot of mountain, wished to descend there. Geoffrey, indeed, attempted to 
resist, but was weak enough to yield to the wishes of the queen, and assuredly also 
to the pressure of his companions.® 


Richard says that later, when the question of punishing Geoffrey with 
death was raised in council, Eleanor intervened to prevent his execution. 

Richard, trained historian though he was, rejects Odo’s eyewitness account, 
to follow William of Tyre’s, blurred by the passage of a generation. Further- 
more, he does not even follow closely William’s account, which makes no 
mention of Eleanor at all. Also, it is incongruous, if not absurd, to imagine 
her riding at the head of the column, a most exposed position. Again, it is 
clear that Richard had before him Odo’s account, since he relates the demand 
to punish Geoffrey with death, a fact stated by Odo but not mentioned by 
William. 

The great bulk of the heavily armed horsemen—nobles, knights, and their 
followers—was not involved in the disaster at Cadmos. Large numbers of 
these, as well as of the foot soldiers and ordinary pilgrims, according to Odo, 
survived to undertake the long march to Adalia, on which the horses died 
in such numbers that quantities of baggage had to be burned. Among the 
numberless thousands who reached Adalia and were left to their fate when 
the leaders sailed away to Antioch, Odo mentions a force of six thousand of 
the strongest, composed both of mounted knights and foot soldiers, who 
tried to march on to Tarsus but were slaughtered by the Turks. Clearly, 
then, the failure of the Second Crusade must be ascribed not so much to the 
debacle at Cadmos as to the horrors that followed after. 

At all events, whatever other follies may be charged to her account, we 
may at least acquit Eleanor of Aquitaine of any responsibility not only for 
the disaster at Cadmos but also for the final destruction of the mighty host of 
the Second Crusade. 


Vanderbilt University s 


8 Richard, II, 92. 
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General History 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY: 1931~1940. Edited by L. G. 
Wickham Legg. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. xvi, 968. 
$12.50.) 


A new supplement of the “D.N.B.” is as important as the decennial census, 
and much more readable. Invaluable as a work of reference, it would also, apart 
from its weight, be an ideal bedside book. The editor is to be warmly congratu- 
lated, not only on his catholic and comprehensive choice of subjects but on his 
happy choice of contributars. The historian will, no doubt, turn first to its biog- 
raphies of men and women in British public life who died in the decade 1931-40, 
but if beguiled by the nex- entertaining entry among the 730 to that which he first 
looks up, he may find Limself on a tour of several hours of the vast diversity of 
the British social scene. The longest biography is Sir Owen Morshead’s of King 
George V, which contains the most important contributions in the volume to re- 
cent political history—especially on the king’s part in the House of Lords contro- 
versy (1911), the Ulstez crisis (1914), and the general strike of 1926. The best 
biography is probably Sir Henry Tizard’s of Lord Rutherford, in effect a brilliant 
account of the development of nuclear physics and of the scientific method and 
scientific teamwork. Scientists, both those known to the laymen and those honored 
largely by their own fraternities, rather dominate the book; the life of Sir J. J. 
Thomson is a close seconc to that of Rutherford. Among the politicians, there are 
satisfactory lives of Sir Austen Chamberlain (by Sir Charles Petrie), Neville Cham- 
berlain (by W. W. Hadley), Sir Edward Grey (by G. M. Trevelyan), Ramsay 
MacDonald (by Lord Elton); but in skill of portraiture these are excelled by Pro- 
fessor D. L. Savory’s life cf Sir Edward Carson, R. C. K. Ensor's of Philip Snow- 
den, and Mrs. Hamilton’: of Arthur Henderson, George Lansbury, and Robert 
Smillie. 

Most of the leading men cf letters who died during the decade of the thirties 
are finely commemorated by their peers, especially Arnold Bennett (by Frank 
Swinnerton), John Buchan, G. K. Chesterton (by Maisie Ward), Rudyard Kip- 
ling (by G. M. Young), T. E. Lawrence (by Sir Ronald Storrs), A. E. Housman 
(by Professor D. S. Robertson), George Moore (by Charles Morgan), Lytton 
Strachey (by Lord Davie Cecil), Sir Henry Newbolt (by Walter de la Mare), 
W. B. Yeats (by Joseph Esne, contributor of several Irish biographies). The lesser 
figures, such as Havelock Ellis, Cunninghame-Graham, F. S. Oliver, Edgar Wal- 
lace, Ethel M. Dell, H. W. Fowler, the lexicographer (whose life is by G. G. Coul- 
ton) are the subject of maay delightful sketches; and who is not a little envious of 
Anthony Hope (Sir Anthcny Hope Hawkins), to whom the story of The Prisoner 
of Zenda “unrolled ftself* during an afternoon's walk from the Temple to West- 
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minster (he completed it within a month)? The composers fare as happily, espe- 
cially Elgar, Delius, and Holst (the last by Ralph Vaughan Williams). 

Admirals and generals, well known and less well known, abound in these 
pages. The biographies of Beatty and Jellicoe, Plumer and Sir William Robertson 
(this last by General Sir Frederick Maurice) are perhaps the most valuable. 
Churchmen include Bishop Gore, A. E. Edwards, the first archbishop of Wales, 
and “Dick” Sheppard. Among those concerned with education are Sir Henry 
Hadow and several notable women pioneers: Grace Hadow, Margaret McMillan, 
Dame Bertha Phillpotts, Mrs. Sidgwick. Of Ireland are Lady Gregory, T. M. 
Healey, Joseph Devlin, Sir Horace Plunkett, Sir James Craig (Lord Craigavon). 
Among many men connected with the empire are such varied figures as Sir Rob- 
ert Borden, J. A. Lyons, Lord Delamere, Sir Hubert Murray of Papua, Lord 
Strickland of Malta, and Sir T. B. Tata. Business is sparsely represented, and the 
entries are often brief; the lives of the Phillips brothers (Lord St. Davids and 
Lord Kylsant), Sir John Ellerman, Jesse Boot, Sir Henry Wellcome, Lord Inch- 
cape, Sir Alfred Yarrow, Sir Henry Royce, Sir Thomas Lipton are among the 
best, but the palm among these must be awarded to the biography of Sir C. A. 
Parsons. English reviewers have already pointed out that the judges have fared 
best of all the subjects of this volume; their biographies, by fellow-craftsmen in 
the law, are instinct with life, pungent, thoughtful and witty. The best is that of 
Sir T. E. Scrutton (“possibly the only Englishman of his time who never shaved 
in his life”) by Lord Justice MacKinnon, but those of A. T. Lawrence (Lord 
Trevethin), Lord Buckmaster, Lord Sumner, and Sir G. J. Talbot run it close. 

Historians will note with pleasure that more than thirty of their gild are 
here commemorated: the best sketches are those of H. A. L. Fisher (by Gilbert 
Murray), Sir Charles Firth (by G. N. Clark), Eileen Power (by R. H. Tawney), 
and Sir Frederick Pollock. Others include G. E. Buckle, Maude Clarke, J. W. 
Fortescue, Kate Norgate, William Page (founder of the Victoria County History), 
and R. L. Poole. 

There remains the host of the unclassifiable: C. P. Scott of the Manchester 
Guardian, Lord Rothermere, Emery Walker, the engraver and partner in the 
Kelmscott and Doves presses, Melba, Sir Bertram Mills, the circus promoter, J. A. 
Hobson, the economist, R. J. Mitchell, designer of the “Spitfire,” T. J. Wise, the 
bibliographer and forger, Sir Henry Lunn, founder of the travel agency, and such 
an old English countryman as the eleventh duke of Bedford, 

And this is typical of the volume and of English life in the first three or four 
decades of this century, which it mirrors. Two things stand out besides diversity. 
The first is the very strong representation of the professions. Liturgiologists, phi- 
losophers, chemists, mathematicians, papyrologists, classical scholars, botanists, 
zoologists, petrologists, archaeologists, antiquaries, artists, physicians, architects, 
actors, engineers, civil servants, and Romani scholars march past us, crowding out 
the oarsmen, cricketers, statesmen, and men of business. $ 
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And the second thing is that these are, almost without exception, the Victorians 
—heroic figures whose lik=, once the last of them has departed, we shall not see 
again for generations in our timid and overspecialized world. Their vigor is 
matched only by their ve-sstility; and many of them have that special force of 
unique personality which we call “character.” The best success story is that of 
G. C. Druce, an illegitima-e Northamptonshire boy who became a prosperous Ox- 
ford chemist (i.e. druggist) and an cutstanding botanist. The record of diverse 
attainments of Canon J. M. Wilson and Sir Arnold Wilson, father and son, though 
not perhaps unique, is uncommon: the former (1836-1931) is described as “scholar, 
mathematician, astronomer, schoolmaster, divine, and antiquary”; the latter as 
“soldier, explorer, civil administrator, author, and politician.” With whom may 
be compared L. J. Rogers, the mathematician, who “cared much for particular 
problems in mathematics end their solution, just as he cared for individual species 
in his rock-garden: that is, if they were sufficiently beautiful. But a full corpus of 
mathematical theory intezested him as little as botany after Linnaeus. He was 
probably better read as a musician than as a mathematician . . . [He was] a ready 
linguist and an engaging mimic, especially of broad Yorkshire. He was a first-class 
skater, an excellent knitter . . .” 


University of California, Los Angeles C. L. Mowar 


THE RENAISSANCE IN HISTORICAL THOUGHT: FIVE CENTURIES 
OF INTERPRETAT CN. By Wallace K. Ferguson, Professor of History, 
New York University. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1948. Pp. xiii, 
429. $5.00.) 


Frienps and foes of the Burckhardtian period concept have taken it for granted 
that the idea of the Renaissance was essentially a nineteenth century creation, a 
latecomer when compared with the notions of antiquity, the Middle Ages, and 
the modern epoch. One knows, of course, that Burckhardt in some measure 
brought to maturity ideas that had been developing in France (with Jules Michelet, 
in particular) and Germany (with Goethe and neoclassicism); and we have also 
learned from many recenz studies that fifteenth and sixteenth century humanists 
were already thinking of their times as a period of “rebirth” in many fields of 
culture. But these inroads into the pre-Burckhardtian history of the Renaissance 
idea did not succeed in throwing light upon its core—the two centuries from 1600 
to 1800, To the knowledg= of this reviewer, no monograph has ever told what 
part, if any, the Renaissanze played in the historical outlook of the founders of 
modern historiography in the eighteenth century. After a perusal of the first two 
hundred pages of the bock under review no one will fail to recognize that the im- 
pression of a long stagnar.cr in the growth of the Renaissance concept before 1800 
has merely been due,to or ignorance of the facts. 

Mr. Ferguson’s narrative begins with the Italian humanists’ idéa of their own 
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period as expressed in their political historiography, a chapter pre-published in the 
American Historical Review as early as 1939 and now supplemented by an equally 
excellent section on the humanistic view of the history of literature and the arts. 
From there we pass to the nationalist-“patriotic” humanists and the Erasmians in 
the countries north of the Alps; to the contributions of Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation writers; to the “crystallization” of the early Renaissance idea with 
Vasari in Italy, Bayle in France, and Cellarius in Germany; to the mutually an- 
tagonistic, yet complementary ideas of the Enlightenment, romanticism, neo- 
classicism, nineteenth century liberalism, and the Hegelian school; and finally to 
Burckhardt and the post-Burckhardtian period. In most cases the emphasis is on 
the interpretation of the Italian Renaissance, but there are many sections in which 
light is also thrown on the growth of the concepts of a German, French, and Eng- 
lish Renaissance and of the Renaissance as a phenomenon of European scope. 

It cannot be expected from a pioneering work that this immense variety of 
topics should be explored with completeness and uniform perfection. But any in- 
adequacies in particulars are far outweighed by the fact that in one sustained ef- 
fort the gap of two entire centuries has been bridged, with the result that we re- 
ceive the first coherent and genetic history of the concept of the Renaissance. 
Henceforth, when asked the crucial question as to the respective contributions of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to the modern idea of the Renaissance, 
we can reply with confidence that both Voltaire and Gibbon already held some of 
the most characteristic of the presumed Burckhardtian notions, even though after 


. Burckhardt’s masterful synthesis most of the earlier interpretations remained 


alive merely in the shape they were given in the context of his work. Further- 
more, since Mr. Ferguson fits the analysis of every successive phase into the frame 
of the contemporary dominant historical philosophies (with the sketch of the his- 
torical principles of the Enlightenment especially notable for clarity and persua- 
sion), his narrative forms a kind of history of modern historical thought “with 
the interpretation of the Renaissance used as the touchstone,” as he himself defines 
| his aim. 
| To this two-hundred-page history from the fifteenth century to Burckhardt 
| Mr. Ferguson adds another section of equal length, which brings the account 
down to the present day—no longer in the form of a strictly chronological narra- 
| tive, but as a balance-sheet setting down the gains and losses of Burckhardt’s con- 
cepts in the hands of later scholars. First we are given a survey, of such students as 
are said to have essentially preserved Burckhardt’s “synthesis”; afterwards we pass 
to the several schools of thought which by their nature were bound to tear away 
parts from the Burckhardtian picture, either by increasing emphasis on the me- 
dieval roots of the modern nations or by discoveries of other aspects of the Middle 
Ages still unknown to Burckhardt. Many readers will regret this abandonment 
of a historical reconstruction in the full sense. Instead of effecting increased ob- 
jectivity for theeries whose implications still are sub judice, Mr. Ferguson has 
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avoided Charybdis only to drift into Scylla. Classification of every nineteenth and 
twentieth century interpretation as either Burckhardtian or the opposite produces 
the misleading impression that between Burckhardt and our time a “traditional- 
ist” school and “revisionist” groups in “revolt” against the Burckhardtian tradi- 
tion have led a relatively static coexistence—a terminology and historical perspec- 
tive which, to my minc, are unfair tc either side. Also, by first dealing with all al- 
leged Burckhardt followers, and subsequently with the several groups of the pre- 
sumed adversaries, we often hear of chronologically late interpretations before be- 
coming acquainted wita the theories to which they were meant to be an answer. 
As a result, in many cases we cannot see the inner sequence of thought, and even 
less the over-all progress of recent Renaissance research. At the end the author, 
though hopeful that time is ripe for a new successful “synthesis,” states himself 
that so far the course of scholarship has been, “first of all, an object lesson in his- 
torical relativism” (p. 385). It seems to me that this impression is largely due to 
a method which, for the last phases, shies away from an evolutionary narrative 
and, consequently, has no room for showing the constant interchange between the 
various camps and for tk= ensuing clarification of the historical ideas. 
Disagreement on this point of method and perspective, however, should not 
make us forget that it is hanks to Mr. Ferguson's tireless labors that we can today 
enter upon a controversy as to how to assess the harvest of the nineteenth and 
_ twentieth century development. His exposition of the progress made in the 
“Burckhardt school” uacer the refreshing influence of recent intellectual and so- 
cial-economic history is. indeed, far superior to any earlier analysis; equally origi- 
nal is his description of tre successive stages of the “revolt”: how emphasis on the 
continuity of the national developments endangered the note of classicism inherent 
in Burckhardt's interpretation, and how the gradual discovery of the achieve- 
ments of medieval mys-icism, scholasticism, and early natural science had similar 
effects. In the final balance we may say that Mr. Ferguson’s magnum opus, which 
gives us the first satisfactory picture of the growth of the Renaissance concept in 
early modern historiography, also resets the stage for the further consideration of 
where we stand and wakher we are bound in interpreting the Renaissance. 


Newberry Library Hans Baron 


TROIS ESSAIS SUR HISTOIRE ET CULTURE. By Charles Morazé. [Cahiers 
des Annales, II.] (Faris: Armand Colin. 1948. Pp. viii, 62.) 


APOLOGIE POUR L'HISTOIRE, OU MÉTIER D'HISTORIEN. By Marc 
Bloch. [Cahiers des Annales, 1,] (Paris: Armand Colin. 1949. Pp. xvii, 110.) 


Tue two issues of the * Cahiers des Annales,” published with an illuminating in- 
troduction by Lucien Febvre, eminen- economic historian, contain essays that will 
challenge historians everywhere. The unfinished essay of Marc Bloch should be 
translated for those*who do not read French. There has been far less self-examina- 
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tion by French historians than by American. (Witness programs of the American 
Historical Association, and a few major articles: American Historical Review, 
July and October, 1948, Journal of Modern History, March, 1949, and Social 
Science Research Council, Bulletin 54, 1946). History has continued to receive 
recognition in Europe as the basic synthesis of human development but has been 
on the defensive for a score of years here. Both authors were impelled to re- 
examine the past, and to appraise the present role of history out of the crisis of 
World War II. Morazé was writing, however, in the postwar malaise, while Bloch 
was writing during the Nazi occupation of France. Morazé is a relatively young 
French scholar, but Marc Bloch, whose stature as a medievalist and economic his- 
torian was already recognized before the war and was enhanced by his martyrdom 
to Nazi tyranny, is already placed among the great historians of our century. The 
two “Cahiers” provide us with two most provocative analyses of history that Ameri- 
can historians can little afford to overlook. 

The first essay by Morazé, entitled “Des faits à Phomme,” is a masterpiece of 
unified analysis, written in the best tradition of French prose. There is no excess 
verbiage, no waste illustration. By use of a single event—Jules Ferry’s accession to 
the office of prime minister—Morazé presents the essentials of the historical process. 
He prefers emphasis upon a “sense of ths concrete,” to which he ascribes experi- 
ence and universality, over myopic faith in historic “facts” which he considers un- 
real abstractions. Morazé analyzes with special cogency the concepts of economic 
and of psychological crisis, both of which aspects of man’s development must be 
studied, and ends his first essay with the assertion that history is the whole life of 
man, l 

The second essay, “Du nombre 4 komme,” presents a special challenge to 
American historians. Morazé suggests that statistics or arithmetic has assumed a 
new and undue importance in our age of democracy. History must resist the de- 
terminism of numbers and once again assume the role of the master synthesis— 
man as a whole. Time-honored concepts of liberty and equality are re-examined 
under the impact of contemporary implications. The third essay, which discusses 
the relation of history to other fields of learning, proceeds from the general to the 
particular and ends on the shortcomings of French education. Morazé cautions 
against cutting the stream of history into small parts as to time or place but does 
recognize the importance of geography—place—in relation to history as a whole. 
He would, however, reject geographic determinism as much as numerical. Morazé 
includes the challenge both of the natural sciences and of literature to the role of 
history. 

The longer text by Marc Bloch represents four chapters of a contemplated 
seven, begun in 1942 during the Nazi occupation of France. Engaged with his wife 
in underground resistance to the Nazis, Bloch never had the opportunity to finish 
his projected work before his death at the hands of the Nazis in 1944. He wrote 
without notes er books for reference, which is high tribute to the universality of 
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his knowledge. Indeed, there is such a diversity of historical illustration that the 
reader without a fundamental knowledge of world history must read the text with 
slow concentration. The Zour chapters given here are entitled “History, Men and 
Time,” “Historical Observation,” “Critical Method,” and “Historical Analysis.” 
The quality of these four makes the more regrettable the breaking off of chapter v, 
“Historical Experience,” and premature death which cut short the writing of the 
two projected chapters dealing with the problem of chance and determinism, and 
the problem of prediction. 

In the text preserved for us, Bloch surveys the whole range of historical method 
and interpretation, and provides some implications for the unwritten themes. All 
students should be encorraged to read his analysis of documentary research and 
interpretation, given ir chapter u. His intimate knowledge of medieval history 
provides the most cogent, though by no means the only, illustrations. Mature his- 
torians may not always agree with Blcch’s point of view, which is often conveyed 
by a rhetorical question rsther than an axiomatic statement. All those who relegate 
history to a study of tbe past should read Bloch’s remarks on the relation of the 
past to the present. This part is not only an excellent refutation of the ignoring of 
the past by social scien“ists but also a criticism of the ivory tower histcrian who 
ignores the present. Blczh’s essay should also be read for his refutation of the con- 
ventional periodization oz history, and of an artificial attempt to distinguish nu- 
merical centuries. He defends history as a series of “civilizations.” As tke subtitle 
suggests, Bloch is deferding but also examining the métier of historian. 

Although the method, the scope, and the literary style of these two essays dif- 
fer, both writers agree an several essential points: the importance of the continuity 
of history, enrichment cf history by other intellectual disciplines, and a correspond- 
ing dependence of all other Selds of intellectual endeavor, but especially of other 
social sciences, on history. the challenge of natural science and of the humanities 
resulting in a dual nature of history, a moral significance of history in its pursuit 
of truth or reality, but, above all, history as the supreme synthesis of man as a hu- 
man being.-Both authors nave drawn inspiration from François Simiand, economic 
historian and philosopher. whose premature death has not prevented the spread of 
his historical philosophy to a whole school of French historians. Does it becloud 
the value of these two essays to say that their authors combine the values of Carl 
Becker, Arnold J. Toynbee, James Harvey Robinson, and Henry Johnson? The 
language may be French. but the thcught is universal. The historian and future 
scholars should be ‘grateful for the publication of these essays. 


Hunter College Bzatrice F. HysLop 


THE ATLANTIC CIVILIZATION: EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ORIGINS. 
By Michael Kraus. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press for American His- 
torical Associatibn. 1949. Pp. xi, 334. $3.75.) . 
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THE conception of an “Atlantic Civilization,” while not exactly new, enjoys 
a certain timeliness because of the contemporary drift of events. Mr. Kraus ex- 
plores the “origins” of such a civilization in the eighteenth century; he is aware 
that the origins go back as far as the age of discovery, but emphasizes the eighteenth 
century because it was at that time that European colonies in Ámerica became suf- 
ficiently mature to exert a powerful influence upon the thought and political life 
of Europe. The evidence he assembles to show the constant interchange and re- 
ciprocal impact between Europe and America is abundant, diverse, and convincing. 
The wealth of sources commands the reader's admiration, and the author clinches 
his points with innumerable concrete facts, such as that on the average over five 
ocean-going vessels reached New York and Philadelphia in 1788 every day, and 
that 117 Americans received the M.D. from Edinburgh before 1800. He ranges 
through all fields, in a succession of chapters dealing with communications, re- 
ligion, book publishing, the arts, humanitarianism, science, and medicine, and 
closing with a forcible exposition of the place of the American Revolution in the 
democratic movement of the Western world. This last, it is worth noting, is nowa- 
days freely admitted even by French specialists in the French Revolution, such as 
Philippe Sagnac and Georges Lefebvre. 

Having said this much, gladly and gratefully, the reviewer finds a number of 
reflections occurring to him. The author, it seems, has not always avoided the 
common temptation of authorship to overstate the case. To say that all European 
nations experienced “linguistic changes” from contact with America (meaning 
that they adopted new words and expressions), or that the European increase of 
population in the eighteenth and nineteenth century was supported by the potato, 
or that Thomas Paine and Joel Barlow became “advisers” to the French revolu- 
tionaries, conveys in each case an impression that students of linguistics, demog- 
raphy, or the French Revolution may find overdrawn. These are indeed points of 
detail, mere passing expressions on matters of whose complexity the author is well 
aware; yet, to the reviewer, the book leaves a net impression of exaggeration of the 
American role. The author seems to regard eighteenth century America as a kind 
of equal pole, or other end of a seesaw, compared to Europe, within a total Atlan- 
tic complex. And granting the merits of men like Franklin, Rush, and Copley, the 
question still obtrudes whether America at the time was not after all basically a 
colony, though a brilliant one to be sure. 

The reviewer would also have welcomed a little more analysis, pitched on a 


somewhat abstract level, of what the conception of an Atlantic civilization is to be 


taken to mean. It is not here altogether distinguished from older ideas of the ex- 
pansion of Europe or of a Western type of civilization. The evidence used is over- 
whelmingly drawn from the thirteen colonies and Great Britain, so that at times 
the Atlantic civilization seems almost to dissolve into the old familiar British Em- 
pire or “Anglo-Saxon” world. The author has fought against this; there are many 
references to Latin America, the Caribbean and continental Etrope, and works in 
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numerous languages are cited. The defect, if it is one, is purely the product of a 
virtue. It is because the auchor is so thorough in treating the English-speaking 
world that other areas, if only relatively, seem to be slighted. He could not possi- 
bly, in less than a lifetime, cover the entire Atlantic civilization with equal satis- 
faction to his own professional standards. It may follow, however, that a fully 
rounded and proportionate account of the Atlantic civilization would have to be 
presented either in three or five volumes of the intensiveness of this one, or, if in 
one volume, with less of a desire to exhaust the English-language sources. There is 
also, in the reviewer’s judgment, and again because of the character of the ma- 
terials and the thorough use made cf them, some tendency to overplay the history 
of ideas. There are many sharp insights into other matters, such as the effects of 
the price revolution, or the contribuzion of the plantation economy and Negro 
slavery to the growth ol wealth in Europe, or the influence on European govern- 
ments of wars in which America was an issue; but again, if only relatively, these 
are obscured by the great emphasis on the exchange of conscious ideas. 

Lastly, if there was really an Atlantic civilization in the eighteenth century 
(as distinguished from the old Eurcpean civilization of which America was a 
part) one must ask what its eastward boundaries in continental Europe were. 
What was the non-Atlenzic world, and how did it differ from the Atlantic? On 
this matter there are sore in-eresting ideas in the third volume of Jacques Pirenne’s 
new Grands courants de l'histoire universelle, where it is argued that western 
Europe became an “oceznic” civilization, while eastern Europe, after the sixteenth 
century, developed a society founded on peasant serfdom and a powerful landed 
aristocracy. Some account of such matters must be taken in any attempt to delineate 
a type of culture that can be meaningfully designated as “Atlantic.” Again, to ask 
this of Mr. Kraus in this book would be absurd; it is perhaps for another book by 
Mr. Kraus that the reviewer is asking, especially since, in his preface, he observes 
that there is room for «Further studies in the field. 


Princeton University R. R. Parmer 


A WORLD HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Quincy Howe. Volume I, 
FROM THE TURN OF THE CENTURY TO THE 1918 ARMISTICE. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. 1949. Pp. xv, 695. $5.00.) 


Tue first installment of a three-vclume treatise on the first half of the twen- 
tieth century captures our attention from the start and holds it firmly to the end. — 
Mr. Howe has lived through it all and he reproduces the throbbing actuality of 
great events. His task is facilitated by the three hundred carefully chosen. illus- 
trations of men and scenes. Iz was begun in 1944, and he hopes to complete it in 
1952. Describing himself as a journalist, he writes in an easy flowing style, and 
the book can be enjgyec by any intelligent reader. Though mainly a political nar- 
rative the author, who appears to be interested in every aspect of life, advances on 
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a broad front, finding room for snapshots of Mrs. Eddy, Pierpont Morgan, Ad- 
miral Mahan, William James, Freud, Peary, Marconi, Diaghilev, and many other 
nonpolitical celebrities. 

The book consists of three parts—the world of 1900, prewar, and World 
War I. All are excellent, but for a British reviewer the most instructive pages are 
those which describe the American scene, for here Mr. Howe speaks with most 
authority. His portraits of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, neither of 
them very flattering, are masterpieces; Taft, a smaller man but without their of 
fensive egocentricity, is more to his taste. He never obtrudes his political convic- 
tions, but his ideology seems to be slightly to the left rather than slightly to the 
right of the central line. As an experienced journalist he knows how to pack a 
good deal of observation and criticism into a few lines. Here is a specimen: “Grey 
was a gentleman with a conscience. But it was his conscience that made him in- 
valuable and unique. His ignorance inoculated him against doubt. His simplicity 
caused him to attribute his own high motives to others.” And here is an incisive 
characterization of the ill-starred author of the Bosnian crisis: “Aehrenthal under- 
stood Russia’s weaknesses better than he understood his own.” 

In a work of such wide scope some mistakes are unavoidable. Treitschke’s 
name was Heinrich, not Hans; Cecil Rhodes was the son of an Anglican, not a 
Nonconformist, clergyman. The Salisbury government did not resign in 1900; it 
dissoived Parliament. Queen Victoria’s refusal to allow her heir to see confidential 
papers did not last “to the end of her long life,” but till Gladstone persuaded her 
to lift the ban when the prince of Wales was over fifty. Such things are trifles. 
But why does Mr. Howe speak of “the increasingly smug leadership that Glad- 
stone had so long imposed on his fellow Liberals”? It was part of his greatness 
that he was learning and unlearning to the end. The description of George V as 
“a harmless, colorless individual who tried to hide some of his features behind a 
nondescript beard” hardly does justice to the modest and deeply conscientious 
ruler who left the British monarchy more respected and more popular than he 
found it. The reference to his wife, Princess May, as “a young lady more remark- 

, able for her ambition than for her beauty” is so wide of the mark that it arouses 
| blank astonishment. Yet it says much for the general fairness of the author that 
this is the only passage which strikes an English reviewer as unworthy of an ex- 
cellent and instructive book. 


| Chalfont St. Peter, England . G. P. Goocx 


DAS BRIEFWERK VON LEOPOLD VON RANKE. Eingeleitet und heraus- 
gegeben von Walther Peter Fuchs. (Hamburg: Hoffmann und Campe Verlag. 
1949. Pp. lvi, 642. DM. 24,50.) 


NEUE BRIEFE VON LEOPOLD VON RANKE, Gesammelt und bearbeitet 
von Bernhard Hoeft. Herausgegeben von Hans Herzfeld. (Hamburg: Hoff- 
mann und Campe Verlag. 1949. Pp. xxxii, 778. DM. 28,50.) 
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Ir has become a curse of Ranke’s work that it tends to be more quoted than 
studied and that its class= qualities are often wholly drowned by a stereotyped pre- 
occupation among historians with a few clichés borrowed from it out of context. 
In Germany it was Treftschke, himself learned but prejudiced, who was one of 
the main critics of Raake’s “wie es eigentlich gewesen” and who influenced the 
condescending attitude toward Ranke on the part of future generations of lesser 
German historians. In this country Charles Beard has contributed not a little to a 
misrepresentation of Ranke's thought. 

These two volumes of Ranke's letters should contribute toward a better under- 
standing of the German historian. Not only might they serve as an introduction to 
a study of Ranke, to a new assessment of his achievement, but also to a reap- 
praisal of Ranke's worx in the light of modern historiographical problems. Since 
Ranke's letters were edited by his pupil Alfred Dove in 1890 and incorporated into 
Volumes LIN-LIV of -he Sámmtliche Werke, more than fifty other publications 
containing new Ranke letters have appeared. Professor Fuchs of Heidelberg in his 
volume Das Briefwerk has admirably succeeded in selecting from this wealth of 
material the more impcrtent letters and in thus making the core of Ranke's hitherto 
known correspondence arailable. Ranke's letters to his family, to German royalty 
—in particular to Maximilian II of Bavaria—to friends like General Edwin von 
Manteuffel and to fellaw historians are made to serve as indispensable commen- 
taries on the period exterding roughiv from the days of Napoleon I to the era of 
Bismarck, and, of course. as keys to Ranke’s historical work. A complete listing 
of all previously published Ranke letzers is included in this volume (pp. 601 ff.). 
The second volume, Nere Briefe, contains a surprising number of newly discov- 
ered, as yet unpublished, Ranke lerters, a result of the late Bernhard Hoeft’s in- 
vestigations. Once more the communications to Manteuffel figure among the most 
interesting ones. 

The tiresome “wie es eigentlich gewesen” finds here, in the informality of 
Ranke’s letter style, its zorrective. Friedrich Meinecke and Ernst Cassirer have in 
recent years pointed towsrd the superficiality of a narrow and literal interpreta- 
tion of this, most abused dictum of Ranke’s. Indeed only the historian concerned 
with documentary sources, we find, is in a position to see their very limitations, to 
find in them, as Ranke did, “only a faint reflex of life” (Briefwerk, p. 518). Ranke 
has too often been stamped as the historian of objectivity. But by stating the need 
for objectivity Ranke asc raised the problem of subjectivity in history. By sub- 
jectivity we do not:mezn Treitschke’s political bias but a philosophical awareness 
. that full objectivity canrot be found and that, as Ranke wrote to King Maximilian 
IT, “the subjective element introduces itself as a matter of course” (ibid., p. 432). 
In other words, the letters reveal Ranke as also the historian of subjectivity. He 
doubted the facts for v:hick he searched. He was already very much concerned 
with the problem of relaivism in history, with the need for the creative, rather 
than the photographic, Eistorian. Could we not conclude that the problems of 
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modern historiography, that is, of modern relativism in history, are’ but “footnotes 
to Ranke”? s 

In another connection Ranke’s letters reveal a historical approach of eminently 
contemporary interest. Ranke wrote to Manteuffel: “You know that I am con- 
cerned not with the history of France or England, but with general European his- 
tory, with universal history” (Neue Briefe, p. 443). This statement then offers a 
commentary to Ranke’s many-sided interests. Ranke subscribed to the formula 
“diversity and unity”; like Toynbee today—but without the help of Life and Time 
~—he saw in the civilization the proper unit of historical research. 

For the state of historiography in western Germany the introductions by Pro- 
fessors Fuchs and Herzfeld are of particular interest. Both form part of the 
present movement, led by Friedrich Meinecke and Gerhard Ritter, toward a “re- 
vision” of German history. The departure from a one-sided nationalistic approach 
is indeed a prime responsibility of the modern German historian. For that task 
he will find some support in Ranke’s work. Ranke was not a nationalist. But 
should this fact be justification enough to acquit the German past of the charge 
of nationalism and in turn to root all the evils of modern nationalism in the 
French Revolution? (Cf. Briefwerk, p. liii, Neue Briefe, pp. xxiv f.). Does not this 
procedure mean using Lucifer to exorcise Beelzebub? Furthermore Ranke ex- 
plicitly rejected the theory that the end justifies the means. Thus we can conclude 
with Fuchs and Herzfeld that Ranke was not a precursor of Bismarck (cf. Brief- 
werk, p. lv, Neue Briefe, p. xxiii). But then, we must ask, why did Ranke con- 
done Bismarck’s unification? Was he right in admitting to the chancellor that “the 
historian can never be a politician at the same time” (Briefwerk, p. 546)? After 
all, Ranke might have learned to the contrary from his friends in France and Eng- 
land, from Thiers and Lord Acton. What are the responsibilities of the historian 
toward society? Did Ranke have to write to Bismarck in 1877, “The historian has 
much to learn from you” (ibid., pp. 546 f.)? A revision of German history cannot 
be complete so long as such questions are dodged. We do not propose to moralize; 
but we feel that only honesty, uncompromising honesty on the part of the historian, 
can raise him above the past. 


Smith College KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT: WITH 
READINGS FROM THE GREAT SCIENTISTS FROM THE BABYLO- 
NIANS TO EINSTEIN. By F. Sherwood Taylor, Curator of the Museum of 
History of Science at Oxford. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 
1949. Pp. 368. $5.00.) 


Tue author of this short survey of the history of science is well known for 
numerous articles and works on the history of science, particularly on the history 
of chemistry. This volume is a revision of an earlier effort on Mr. Taylor's part to 
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sketch the highlights in th= Cevelopment of modern science. For pedagogical pur- 
poses, it is considerably superior to the other single volume surveys available to the 
American reader. It is enhaaced by numerous illustrations including diagrams 
which make the reading text intelligible and photographs that bring the reader 
closer to the scientist. At the same time its usefulness is increased by the inclusion 
of readings selected from zhe works cf the scientists themselves. These selected 
readings constitute about h=lf the book. 

To know more than superficially the whole development of science from its 
origins in Egypt and Meso>otamia to the latest developments in nuclear energy is 
virtually impossible for one man. Hence it is not surprising that in treating some 
.subjects, for example med:aval science, Mr. Taylor's account is woefully weak. 
Not only are the selected readings urrepresentative of high and late medieval 
science, but we look in van in the text for some treatment of the remarkable 
works on statics associated with the name of Jordanus which are quite scientific 
in their spirit and show evidence of an early juncture of mathematical and experi- 
mental techniques. Nor co we find any reference to the highly original mathe- 
matical work of Leonardo Fibonacci. And even more serious, Mr. Taylor has 
omitted the discussion of Kinematics aad dynamics at Oxford and Paris in the 
fourteenth century and its spread to Italy, where it played a role in the coming 
revolution of mechanics cf the seventeenth century. In short, we find only tradi- 
tional statements about Roger Bacon and Albertus Magnus, with some reference 
to the work of Peter Peregt-ne. 

To understand a little more of how late medieval science emerges into modern 
science, the reader is urged to consult Herbert Butterfield’s Origins of Modern 
Science, where science is treated against a rich historical background Jacking in 
the work of Taylor or, for hat matter, in other surveys, such as those of Singer, 
Dampier, and Sedgwick and Tyler. In all these surveys, including Taylor’s, we 
want more of the historian, if not less of the scientist. 

Mr. Taylor appears to nave solved the very difficult problem of what to select 
for nineteenth and twentieth centuzy science quite nicely. Noteworthy was his de- 
cision to discuss in the las: two chapters the nature and function of science, after 
having summarized its histc-y. 


University of Wisconsin MARSHALL CLAGETT 


TO DWELL IN SAFETY: THE STORY OF JEWISH MIGRATION SINCE 
1800. By Mark Wischnitzer. (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1948. Pp. xxv, 358. $4.00.) 

JEWISH SURVIVAL: ESSAYS AND STUDIES. By Trude Weiss-Rosmarin. 
(New York: Philosophize! Library. 1950. Pp. 404. $4.00.) 


THEODOR HERZL: THE JEW AND THE MAN, By Oscar Benjamin Frankl. 
(New York: Storm Publishers. 1949. Pp. 190. $2.50.) . 
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For 1900 years the history of the Jewish people has been a succession of forced 
migrations, almost standard in pattern and varying only in the degree and intensity 
of the persecution responsible. In his scholarly and thorough study, Dr. Wischnitzer 
offers a factual account of the mass population moves by Jews from 1800 until the 
present day, highlighting, as is to be expected, the great flight from tsarist Russia 
around the turn of the century, and more recently, the tragic evacuation of Europe 
by the scattered survivors of Hitler’s terror. 

The author is a historian, rather than a sociologist, and so, while he has mar- 
shaled the statistics and the dates and an imposing wealth of factual information 
on these mass migrations, he leaves to others the more fascinating subject of in- 
terpreting and evaluating the effects of such events upon Jews, as individuals and 
as a people. Nor must one overlook certain obvious reflections and observations 
upon the morality and conscience of a Christian world which, at the very least, 
witnessed these tragedies in silence. 

Prior to World War I, and before more stringent immigration laws were 
passed, America was the haven and home for hundreds of thousands of the 
“huddled masses yearning to be free.” Thereafter, particularly since the rise of 
Hitter, Palestine assumed the role of chief refuge, British obstructionism notwith- 
standing. Indeed, we learn that during the ten years of Nazi rule the little Holy 
Land absorbed more Jewish refugees—and thereby saved their lives, it should be 
added—than the rest of the world combined. This is an amazing record. During 
that period refugee aid organizations scanned every known area, literally from 
Alaska to Zanzibar, seeking for a hospitality and a welcome which the Jews at 
last found only among their own. One need not seek further if any explanation 
is required for the traditional longing, the tenacious consecration to purpose, the 
desperate courage which have gone into the making of the state of Israel. 

That there has been more to Jewish life and Jewish desire for group survival 
than the mere yearning for physical security is indicated in the challenging and 
controversial volume by Dr. Rosmarin. The patient reader who can make allow- 
ance for many repetitions will find a brilliant exposition of Jewish philosophy 
from the traditional and orthodox point of view. 

Perhaps of greatest interest to the general reader is the interpretation of sev- 
eral classical conceptions of the Jew. Dr. Rosmarin sharply challenges the Chris- 
tian theological stereotype of the “Wandering Jew.” Jewish homelessness has not 
been a curse but a blessing, she maintains. Scattered among the nations, Jews are 
serving a divine purpose in carrying the message of the Lord; theirs is a great and 
ennobling mission, and the failure of the world to heed the moral and ethical les- 
sons of Judaeo-Christian teachings is no reflection upon their efforts. Even though 
in exile they have been assured of eternity as a people, with ultimate full restoration. 

Many Jews will not share with Dr. Rosmarin her strictures against the arts as 
antithetical to the Jewish ethical and spiritual way of life. Her defense of the al- 
liance of church and state in Israel is brilliant and on sound ground historically, 
but few will agree with her except those of partisan interest. 
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The concept of the “Chosen People,” she explains, has nothing to do with 
superiority. Jews were chosen not for “privileges of nobility and ease but obliga- 
tions of a stern code of ethics.” Jews were chosen to suffer and serve—to carry 
the “sweet burden of serving as a light unto the nations.” 

Jewish Survival goes a long way toward explaining the spirit and the faith 
which have kept Jews alive during two millenniums of wanderings. 

One of the most spectacular individual figures in this long history of exile was 
Dr. Theodor Herzl (136c-1904). While others before him had dreamed and 
prayed for the “restoration,” while contemporaries, unbeknown to him, were 
actually emigrating to Palestine, Herzl, with boldness and vision, moved to create 
the machinery and organ:zation which would force God's hand. The vehicle was 
the Zionist Organization. 

The magnificent story of this unusual and dominating personality has been 
told many times. There is az least one splendid biography which may never be ex- 
celled. In his modest work, however, Dr. Frankl presents the devoted tribute of 
one who was close to Dr, Herzl and learned to know him as friend and colleague. 
The tempo is uneven and the edoration unrestrained. Yet it is impossible to write 
a bad book about a great man, and the present volume takes its proper and modest 
place in proud company. 


New York City CARL ALPERT 


THE GRAND ALLIANCE. By Winston S. Churchill. [The Second World 
War, Volume III.] (Boson: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 903. 
$6.00.) 


Tue third volume of W:nston Churchill’s epic account of the Second World 
War maintains the high literary level of his The Gathering Storm and Their Fin- 
est Hour, and carries the s:czy from the beginning of 1941 to the Japanese attacks 
on American and British Facific possessions at the end of that year. The book 
will be of special interest :a most American readers because of its long accounts 
of American policy and its frequent cordial tributes to President Roosevelt and 
his advisers, but professicra_ historians will perhaps turn more frequently to less 
familiar topics: the war ia the African desert, the loss of the Balkans and of 
Crete, the unpreparedness of Russia for Germany’s sudden attack, and Churchill’s 
controversies with Generals Auchinleck and Wavell, and with the Australian gov- 
ernment, over details in the Mear Eastern campaign. 

Churchill defends the Eritish intervention in Greece on the ground that Brit- 
ish help delayed German ection against Russia long enough to disarrange the en- 
tire Russian campaign (p. 23), and that the German attack on Crete “the first 
large-scale airborne attack ir the annals of war” (p. 284) had used up valuable 
forces that might have been employed elsewhere, “the forces [Góring] expended 
there might easily have given him Cyprus, Iraq, Syria, and even perhaps Persia” (p. 
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302). This was the more important, since Russia, in spite of repeated British warn- 
ings, clung fatuously to the belief that Germany would not attack for a long time 
to come. “War is mainly a catalogue of blunders, but it may be doubted whether 
any mistake in history has equalled that of which Stalin and the Communist chiefs 
were guilty when they cast away all possibilities in the Balkans and supinely 
awaited, or were incapable of realising, the fearful onslaught which impended 
upon Russia” (p. 353). While paying the highest tribute to the valor and pa- 
triotism of the individual Russians, peasants and soldiers, it is clear that Churchill 
has no great opinion of the Russian rulers, whether as statesmen, diplomats, or 
generals. None the less, he does not regret his prompt acceptance of the Russian 
alliance. “If Hitler invaded Hell,” he told a friend at the time, “I would make at 
least a favorable reference to the Devil in the House of Commons” (p. 370). 

Like the German attack on Russia, like the whole Second World War, the 
Japanese conflict in the Far East was long foreshadowed and should have been 
foreseen, In September, 1941, Churchill wrote Stalin, “Should the United States be 
involved in war with Japan Great Britain would immediately range herself on her 
side” (p. 467). Germany wanted Japan to attack British and Dutch possessions in 
the Far East, while leaving American possessions alone, in the hope that the United 
States would remain neutral, but the Japanese were convinced that an operation in 
southeastern Asia would be too hazardous unless a prior assault were made on 
American bases (p. 181). In April, 1941, Churchill sent Matsuoka a very cogent 
analysis of the military situation existing at that time, to show the risks Japan 
would run by entering the war (pp. 189-90). You can hear his throaty chuckle as 
he writes, “I was rather pleased with this when I wrote it, and I don’t mind the 
look of it now.” When Japan struck at last, Churchill was overjoyed because, in 
spite of the long train of immediate disasters, he saw in the active intervention of 
the United States the certainty of ultimate victory. “Hitler’s fate was sealed. Musso- 
lini’s fate was sealed. As for the Japanese, they would be ground to powder. . . . 
United we could subdue everybody else in the world” (p. 607). The whole of 
Churchill’s strategy and diplomacy during the Second World War pivoted on the 
friendship and the fighting power of the United States, and the event justified his 
confidence in both. 

As in his previous volumes, much of the interest lies in Churchill’s short 
memorandums and dispatches published in the appendix. We learn of his wish to 
divide the German people from their government (the old Wilson strategy of 
World War I), “now that France is out of the war I certainly intend to talk rather 
more about the Nazis and rather less about the Germans” (p. 722); his frequent 
scolding of verbose officials who sent him long telegrams; his royalism—the For- 
eign Office “should view with a benevolent eye natural movements among the 
populations of different countries towards monarchies” as a “barrier against dic- 
tatorships” (pp. 746-47); and the most minute details of the war effort, from the 
egg supply to the provision of protected knee-caps for parachutists. In the main 
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body of the book there are also innumerable minor sidelights on the war, from 
the flight of Hess to England (“He was a medical and not a criminal case”) to 
Churchill’s own authorship of the greater part of the Atlantic Charter. 

But, on the whole, the Les: summary of the entire work is in the author’s ad- 
dress to Parliament in the darkest days of 1941: “Let us not forget that the enemy 
has difficulties of his own . .. and that all the great struggles of history have 
been won by superior will-power wresting victory in the teeth of odds or upon the 
narrowest of margins” (p. 155). 


University of Michigan PRESTON SLossoNn 


Ancient and Medieval History 


THE SPLENDOUR THAT WAS EGYPT: A GENERAL SURVEY OF 
EGYPTIAN CULTURE AND CIVILISATION. By Margaret A. Murray, 
Fellow of University College, London. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1949. Pp. xxiii, 354. $10.00.) 


Tue organization of this work is that used successfully by Tarn in his Hellenis- 
tic Civilization, a scheme tkat few American historical scholars have tried. The 
plan has some weaknesses. The history of the entire period is covered in one sum- 
mary chapter at the beginamg (in this work, there is an earlier small chapter on 
prehistory), and the rema:ning chapters deal with social conditions, religion, art 
and science, language anc literature. In the present work there are several ap- 
pendixes at the end, including a brief memoir of Flinders Petrie and a very short 
list of general works. There is an index. A 

The analytical approach <o history, a favorite one with those scholars who re- 
gard the discipline as more of e science than it really is, almost invariably muddies 
the perspective and destroys the sense of continuity-in-time which is so essential 
to historical knowledge. Dea_ing as it does with a culture rich in objects that have 
survived, this book is a treasury of fine photographs and illustrations. There are 
twenty-four line drawings and ninety-seven plates, many of which contain several 
photographs, a few in exquisite color. 

This book is superb when surviving objects are being described and the life 
of the time indicated by these objects is being detailed. The literature is always 
extremely well handled and the translations are usually fresh and forceful. 

The boldest generalizations are usually those having to do with an interpreta- 
tion of Egyptian religion. W-th some of these, struck off aptly by the author, many 
will agree. For instance, sh= says of Akhenaten, “His reign—known as the Tell el 
Amarna period—has had mcre nonsense written about it than any other period in 
Egyptian history, and Akhenaten is a strong rival to Cleopatra for the historical 
novelist” (p. 54). Some will welcome such unequivocal words directed against 
Breasted’s build-up of Akkenaten as the “first monotheist.” 
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Yet in the whole field of religion one gets the impression that the author has 
little understanding of the material she is dealing with. The “positivist party line” 
is a rather barrer dogma for interpreting the great religious documents of Egypt 
or of any other culture. Vague references to what Christianity borrowed from 
ancient Egyptian religion are likely to cause those who have studied Christianity 
and know it as a religion to lose confidence in the author’s purposes and judg- 
ment. To give only one illustration in this field, the author makes the categorical 
and unqualified statement that, “In all countries local deities were the foundation 
of religion” (p. 163). This is what one might call “party-line positivism.” Any 
scholar in this field knows that historical facts have not yet demolished the argu- 
ments of Andrew Lang on the subject and that, historically, it is a highly de- 
batable matter at the present time. 


University of Missouri Tuomas A. Brapy 


MYCENAE: AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL HISTORY AND GUIDE. By Alan 
j. B. Wace. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1949. Pp. xviii, 150, plates. 


$15.00.) 


MYCENAE, the city of Agamemnon, is the site which has given its name to the 
entire Greek civilization of the late Bronze Age. In antiquity, it had a dynasty of 
legendary kings; in modern times, it had a “dynasty” of renowned archaeologists. 
The former owe their resurrection to the latter. The present archaeological “king” 
of Mycenae, successor to the inspired Heinrich Schliemann and the diligent and 
devoted Chrestos Tsountas is Alan J. B. Wace, whose earlier detailed reports on the 
excavations of the British School at Mycenae have been fundamental for our com- 
prehension of the venerable site. The book under review, the result of almost 
thirty years of excavation and research, has long been awaited. It was worth wait- 
ing for. 

The book is beautifully illustrated and beautifully written. The very first 
chapter, entitled “The Setting,” is a piece of literary merit which evokes the mood 
of the landscape, the pulse of its life, and the glorious deeds from prehistoric to 
modern times which took place in this vital corner of Hellas. 

The subsequent chapters introduce the reader to the general chronology of the 
Mycenaean civilization, to the history of Mycenae, and to the chronological se- 
quence of Mycenaean tombs. These discussions are brief, lucid, and precise and 
contain a number of recent discoveries. Other important results are treated in three 
appendixes (the date of the Treasury of Atreus, 1330 B.C, with a new reconstruc- 
tion; the great fortifications of Mycenae and the Lion Gate belong to the same 
period, not to the thirteenth century, as suggested by J. F. Daniel; sources of stones 
used in the buildings of Mycenae). 

Eight more chapters are devoted to a periegetic description of the site, three to 
the famous tholos tombs and other monuments outside the citadel, and five to the 
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citadel, its walls, gates, houses, and its palace. Here is an authoritative synthesis of 
every significant monument in Mycenae by one who knows every stone on the site. 
Excellent plans and drawings greatly aid in clarifying Wace’s interpretation of the 
ruins. The attempt to interpret the House of Columns with the help of the Ho- 
meric description of the house of Odysseus will, no doubt, revive the ancient con- 
troversy about Homeric bouses. An interesting problem in the history of My- 
cenaean religion is posed by the suggestion that the ivory group of two goddesses 
and a boy found by the author in 1939 represents forerunners of the goddesses of 
Eleusis. 

The final chapter on Mycenaean civilization is one which all historians of an- 
tiquity will need to consult. Political, social, and economic organization, foreign 
trade, transportation on land and sea, technology, warfare and hunt as well as in- 
tellectual attainments are summarized in an essay which is the best survey of 
Mycenaean civilization or the Greek mainland. Although its sixteen pages read 
with deceptive ease, each sentence rests on profound knowledge of all pertinent 
facts ordered by a mind which infers only what may be sanely and reasonably in- 
ferred. 

It is only fair to add that this is substantially a book about Mycenae and not a 
book about all the far-flarg vestiges of Mycenaean civilization. Recent discoveries 
and publications have produced much fascinating material from Asia Minor, Syria, 
Cyprus—and one Mycensean sherd traveled even as far as Babylon. A com- 
prehensive evaluation oz tne part played by the prehistoric Greeks in the “inter- 
national” civilization of the second millennium s.c. remains a challenging task, 
but the site which is certral to our comprehension of this phase of Greek history 
has now been made intelligible and information hitherto dispersed has been of- 
fered for all to use. - 


Harvard University GrorcE M. A. HANFMANN 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT GREEK SOCIETY: THE PREHISTORIC 
AEGEAN. By Georze Thomson. (New York: International Publishers. 1949. 
Pp. 622. $10.00.) 


This is an enlightening book in many ways, a compound of ethnology, 
mythology, classical philology, and Marxism, which purports to establish the 
background of the Greeks in a totemistic, matriarchal, tribal society, transformed 
by predatory Achaean invaders in 1600 (p. 371) or 1400 (p. 411) B.c. into a net of 
patriarchal communities founded on the family, God, and private property. The 
conclusion is that Marxiste Co not distort facts to fit their principles, as has been 
thought, but that since >rivate property may be proved to have had a beginning, 
so it may be expected to have an end. And that soon. “Ah, Faustus, now hast thou 
but one bare hour to live” (p. 301). But I am showing “bourgeois scepticism 
which ends in flippancy. * Thomson is free of skepticism, or at least the bourgeois 
variety. = è 
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It is quite a voyage on which we are taken. Symmetrically, the book consists 
of five parts, of which the first and last contain four chapters, the others three. 
We move from kinship to matriarchy to communism to the heroic age to Homer, 
from the Australian bushmen to the Irish rhapsodes and the beatitude of the 
Kirghiz under the Soviets. Incidentally, we learn such matters as that the Attic 
orgeones were the remains of a primordial Pelasgic tribal system, that epic, lyric, 
and dramatic poetry in Greece corresponded to monarchy, aristocracy, and democ- 
racy, and that “Homer” was not a compilation nor a solitary miracle but many 
hereditary poets plus (rather surprisingly) “the far-sighted statesman,” the Athe- 
nian tyrant Pisistratus. (But communism never denies the value of an autocratic 
government.) 

In a review of this length, it is obviously impossible to deal with details, but it 
must be confessed that the book carries little conviction. The ethnological approach 
to ancient history is admittedly useful, but it must be based on sound history, in- 
cluding a clear picture of the archaeological evidence, These conditions are re- 
jected by Thomson. In the preface he claims that “recent developments in ar- 
chaeology and linguistics have made it clear that Greek history must be studied 
as an episode in the general history of the Near East, and this can only be done 
effectively by collective research based on an agreed scientific method,” but this 
method is Marxism, “the dialectics of the class-struggle” (p. 464.) This is what 
will renew the vitality of Hellenism and rescue the classics from the mandarins. 
This obviously rejects “the charmed circle of ‘pure scholarship’ ” (p. 144), and 
with it objectivity and suspended judgment, which most of the world regards as 
the hallmarks of scholarship. Thomson rightly claims that he is not a scholar in 
the bourgeois sense of the word. He is largely unfamiliar with the major work 
which has been done in the last years in “the general history of the Near East.” 
He is credulous, inconsistent, and willfully provocative, and the bourgeois reader 
must be prepared for pin pricks. Naturally there is much truth in his story, much 
that is useful as well as much that is misleading and arbitrary. But I wonder, on 
his own terms, how far he has accomplished his avowed purpose. I do not see that 
he has given classical studies a new meaning, or even cut one more prop from 
under the supposedly shaky structure of capitalism. He has only argued that God, 
the family, and private property were the results of a long and natural human de- 
velopment. This might lead logically to the conclusion that they meet a natural 
human need and are likely to last. 


Yale University * C, Braprorp WELLES 


ROMISCHER STAAT UND STAATSGEDANKE. By Ernst Meyer. [Erasmus- 
Bibliothek.] (Zurich: Artemis-Verlag. 1948. Pp. 466. Leinen SF 15.) 


Tue reader for whom these pages are primarily intended is the educated Eu- 
ropean wishing to explore the roots of his troubled civilization. For Dr. Meyer the 
unity of European civilization rests on two common elements, classical antiquity 
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and Christianity, both of which were fostered and passed on to Europe by the 
famous peace of the Romar. Empire. The development of Roman political or- 
ganization, then, is worth investigating, and the author has succeeded admirably 
in giving a clear, well-written account of his subject set within the political ex- 
pansion of Rome. If our students could read German, they would find this volume 
the best general study now available; but specialists will discover much worthy 
of reflection, 

The first chapter, on the rise of Rome to the second century, attempts to dis- 
tinguish the Indo-Europear and Etruscen contributions to Roman political thought 
and to disentangle the sequerce of development in the early Republic. To criticize 
Meyer’s discussion would Le merely to set up opposite hypotheses; one may note 
his belief that constitutional development at least from 400 B.c. on revolves about 
“Beschränkung der im Anfang nahezu unbegrenzten Beamtengewalt’ (p. 60) 
which derived from the irtensification of royal power under the Etruscans. Un- 
fortunately Meyer does no: carry through this idea to point out that the empire 
represents a reversal of the republican tread toward actual limitation and splitting 
up of the imperium. 

The kernel of the book is -he long des-ription of the Roman constitution of the 
second-first centuries B.c. Meyer begins, as Mommsen, with the magistrates, whose 
peculiar significance was strezsed by Cice-o; then come the assemblies, the senate, 
the orders, and the organizat:on of the conquered territories. Historical examples 
would do much to enliven tbe abstract discussion of these sections. 

At the end of the second chapter we come at last to the section which might : 
well have been put much earlier, “Die staatsformenden Gedanke und Kräfte” (pp. 
221 ff.), The outward characteristics af the Roman state are its city-state form 
(from the Etruscans), witt all that imoles, and its aristocratic control, which is 
sharply delineated; one must regret that Meyer in his historical sections does not 
analyze the motive power and characteriszics of the nobility as clearly. Unlike the 
Greek, the Roman state is ar abstract cancept which can be distinguished from 
the citizens composing it. It: unwritten constitution rested chiefly on mos maiorum 
as controlled by the aristccrazy, moral obligation (fides), and a clear limitation 
of public authority in contrast to family responsibility (patria potestas). Meyer 
follows Kloesel (Libertas, Breslau, 1935) in pointing out that, to a Roman, free- 
dom was coupled with the recognition of varying capacities of the citizen implicit 
in the term auctoritas. 

In the end, however, .the author must come back to Roman character, “die 
lebensnahe Sachlichkeit cines Bauernvolkes” (p. 257), and in the third chapter he 
retells the well-known story of the disintegration of the agricultural classes and the 
end of the Roman Republiz. The concluding chapter on the empire to A.D. 300, 
the weakest of the book, tends to undue Erevity and occasional superficiality. The 
statement, for example, that Augustus received the imperium consulare in 19 B.C. 
for life (p. 338) is a repetition of Dio's generalization which not all would accept. 

+ . 
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On the whole the discussion is consistent and sums up really for the first time 
the great advances in our understanding of the Roman constitution and its changes 
in the sixty years since Mommsen’s Staatsrecht. Meyer has read widely and cites 
most of the recent literature in his notes (at the end of the volume). The chief 
defect in the work rises almost inevitably from its purpose: the purely descriptive 
too often takes the place of probing analysis of the reasons why the Roman con- 
stitution developed as it did. Typographical errors are few, but the effort of the 
publishers to crowd as many words as possible on a page occasionally produces 
lines in which one word melts into the next. The index is sadly inadequate. 


University of Illinois CHESTER G. STARR, JR. 


THE FORMATION OF THE GERMAN COLLEGE OF ELECTORS IN 
THE MID-THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Charles C. Bayley, Department 
of History, McGill University. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1949. 
Pp. 237. $4.00.) 


Ar the beginning of the thirteenth century Pope Innocent III spoke of certain 
princes ad quos specialiter spectat regis Romanorum electio. Who were they? 
How did they come to possess this special right? What was their connection with 
the body of seven electors which was evidently in existence after 1257? This is the 
concrete problem facing the historian who would write of the formation of the 
German college of electors in the mid-thirteenth century. Mr. Bayley, in the mono- 

‘graph under review, shows a positive genius for avoiding it. Time and again (pp. 
18, 22, 35, 36, 74, 85, 89, 98, 99, 107, 124, 126, 149) the opportunity for detailed 
analysis arises; time and again Mr. Bayley shirks it, skirting round the specific 
question with vague references to “those present,” “the leading princes,” “certain 
prominent territorial magnates,” etc. Only for 8 out of 213 pages of text does he 
come to the point; but when he gets there (pp. 182-90), he has nothing to say 
which was not better said in the elementary German textbook, Meister’s Grundriss, 
as long ago as 1922. 

The book is, therefore, somewhat disappointing. The sketch of German and in- 
ternational politics about the middle of the thirteenth century, with which it opens 
(pp. 3-77), is competently done; but no attempt is made to demonstrate its rel- 
evance to the matter in hand. The remainder (apart from an epilogue) contains a 
slight survey of the conflict between elective and hereditary principles in the history 
of the German monarchy—marred by inaccuracies and not always well informed 
—leading to the portentous platitude (pp. 140-41) that “the emergence of a college 
of prince-electors” was “the institutional expression” of “the development of 
pzincely independence and the decay of monarchical power.” Evidently. But the 
fact still remains that there were a score of other possible ways of expressing “in- 
stitutionally” the rise of the princes and the decline of the kingship—all the Reichs- 
fúrsten, for example, might have been entitled to vote-zand the particular char- 
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acter, numbers, and personnel, of the body which emerged still remain unex- 
plained. Why, for example, was the number fixed at seven? Because, says Mr. 
Bayley, of “concurrent political conditions.” Why did Brabant fail to secure a 
vote, while other “territorial magnates,” no more prominent, did? Because, says 
Mr. Bayley—annexing (without acknowledgment) Meister’s explanation of “fak- 
tische historische Vorgánge” in almost the same breath in which he scoffs (pp. 
188-89) at “German scholars” for toying with preconceived constitutional theories 
—the rise of the electoral college was “an empirical process not to be explained 
in terms of a clearly-formulated constitutional theory.” Scholars such as Krammer 
and Bloch, Buchner, Rosenstock, and Mitteis, are however quite right in seeing 
that such “explanations” explain little of importance, and that the problem, con- 
stitutionally considered, goes deeper. On the other hand, it is, I think, true that 
none of the German attempts to explain the nonpolitical, nonempirical aspects of 
the problem has been conspicuously successful. Precisely that is why Mr. Bayley’s 
failure is so disappointing. The opportunity to make a significant contribution to 
an important subject was there; instead, like the ostrich in the fable, he has at- 
tempted to solve the problem by ignoring its existence. It is with regret that I 
state that I have been unable to find one place where he has anything new or sig- 
nificant to say; and he does not even provide—what would per se have been a use- 
ful service—a reasoned suscmary of the present state of knowledge or a critique 
of the results of German research. 


Halton, Cheshire, England G. BArRACLOUGH 


THE IDEA OF USURY: FROM TRIBAL BROTHERHOOD TO UNI- 
VERSAL OTHERHOCD. By Benjamin N. Nelson. [History of Ideas Sefies, 
No. 3.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1949. Pp. xxi, 257. $3.00.) 


Tuts scholarly monograph with the odd subtitle is an essay in intellectual his- 
tory after the manner of Arthur O. Lovejoy. In order to illumine the transvalua- 
tion of ethical values in the West the author has selected a single idea, the idea of 
usury, and described its history from the early Middle Ages to the mid-nineteenth 
century. The vagaries of this idea over two thousand years demonstrate, according 
to the author, the transition f-om tribalism to universalism; from the ancient Jew- 
ish ethic, which formulated different rules of behavior toward blood “brothers” 
and strangers (or “others”, to an ethic which, as in the Middle Ages, regarded all 
men as equally “brothers,” oz w2ich, as in the modern capitalistic system, treats 
them as equally “others.” Mr. Nelson’s terminology, specifically his use of the 
bizarre term “universal oth=rhood” to describe the ethic of the competitive eco- 
nomic system, sometimes gets in his way. But he traces with a sure hand the 
breakdown of the Deuteron>mic prohibition of usury since the sixteenth century. 

The most original and satisfactory chapter in the book is the one dealing with 
the German Reformatione Tc readers of Weber and Ashley and Tawaey it will 
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come as no surprise that Calvin abrogated the Deuteronomic prohibition as inap- 
plicable to modern business conditions, and sanctioned usury which did not bite 
the poor. But Luther, it appears, and Melanchthon too, went beyond the most 
latitudinarian views of medieval theologians and jurists in support of current 
business practice. Luther, that is to say, was less of an economic conservative than 
Tawney supposed. Ironically, it was Luther’s pessimistic anthropology, and not 
certainly his love of businessmen, that made him help to make the world safe for 
capitalism. Since man the sinner is constitutionally unable to imitate the life of 
Christ, the Christian ethic of brotherhood cannot be the basis of civil society but 
only an ideal standard. In Luther’s theology there was also the tendency to en- 
large the sphere of the individual conscience and thus to make money-lending a 
matter of Christian liberty. It should be noted, however, that Luther’s decision to 
support moderate usury came only after 1523 when he began to fear the social 
anarchy that might result from the utopian preaching of left-wing reformers like 
Karlstadt and Jacob Strauss. š 

Perhaps the Reformation was not quite so crucial in the history of the idea of 
usury as Mr. Nelson contends. More could conceivably have been made of late 
medieval casuistry which condoned usury by calling it by a different name. But 
Mr. Nelson has effectively shown how Lutheranism, as well as Calvinism, paved 
the way for the capitalist ethic in which all men are regarded as “others” rather 
than “brothers.” And as he points out in the epilogue, this trend away from tribal 
ethics has not been all pure gain. 


Yale University FRANKLIN L. BAUMER 


Modern European History 


THE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE OF COMMONS. By J. E. Neale, Astor Profes- 
sor of English History in the University of London. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. 455. $5.00.) 


Ir is a pleasure to review a book like this, a book so learned, so informative, so 
ably constructed, so gracefully written. Mr. Neale, long the leading authority on 
the Elizabethan House of Commons, has produced a work of major historical im- 
portance that will remain a classic in its field and a model of readable scholarship. 

A writer in 1628 remarked of the House of Commons of that year, “They say 
it is the most noble, magnanimous assembly that ever these walls contained.” How 
was it that the Commons comprised such talent, wealth, and leadership, the flower 
and choice of the realm? The greater portion of Mr. Neale’s book, which deals 
with elections and with analysis of personnel, answers this question by placing the 
House of Commons in its proper social setting. For it was in this period that the 
invasion of the Commons by the gentry class became irresistible. County seats 
were normally confined to the most prominent county families, and gentlemen 
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eagerly sought election as a touchstone cf primacy in county society. But they also 
crowded into the seats of cites and boroughs. They were able to do so, despite lo- 
cal resistance, because so many cities and boroughs as well as rural districts looked 
to some great man as patron and found it difficult to resist his wishes at election 
time. Sometimes the gentry were patrons themselves; sometimes they applied to 
patrons for seats. The steacy increase in the number of parliamentary boroughs 
was the result of pressure upaa the crown by gentry and by borough patrons in 
order to increase their chances of election or to enlarge their spheres of influence. 
Decayed boroughs, moreo7e-, could no longer pay wages to their members, and 
this offered another opening to the gentry. The local scene, of course, had infinite 
variations, and there were cities and boroughs that did not capitulate. But by the 
end of the century the Cemmons contained four members of the gentry class to 
every townsman, though che distributian of seats should have produced exactly 
the reverse. The medieval lew requiring the residence of members in their con- 
stituencies was quietly ignored, though often cited. This admission of talent from 
any quarter greatly enhanced the average ability of members and fostered a na- 
tional rather than a parozhral point of view. Thus did the Commons grow so 
formidable that princes bezan to look pale upon those assemblies. 

Material on elections is often hard -o come by, but Mr. Neale has found a 
very large amount. In the records of the court of Star Chamber, where election 
disputes were sometimes tak=n, he has discovered some elections described in great 
detail. Even where evidence is lacking, he has, with great skill and with a wide 
knowledge of local and family history, built up a picture that is most illuminating. 

The largest group in the Commons was composed of gentry, the second of 
minor government official:, zhe third of lawyers. The number of officials is, im- 
pressive but does not prove necessarily that the government interfered widely in 
elections. Officials entered -k2 Commoas through their own influence or through 
patrons. These patrons, tho.gh themselves connected with the government, gave 
seats to friends, dependents, and servants, without much thought of building a 
parliamentary party. Only a: tke end of the reign, in the intense rivalry of Essex 
and Cecil, was the influenc2 at the disposal of the government more systematically 
applied. 

Final chapters describe the daily working of the House of Commons, its of- 
ficials, its developing procedere, its customs and conventions, its style of speaking, 
its ceremonies at the openinz end at the close of sessions. These chapters contain 
fascinating detail; and they are enriched by the discovery of new diaries, tracts, 
and speeches. Obviously tte House of Commons had come of age. It had grown 
more critical, more loquaciors, more scpaisticated, more formidable. One hears of 
a timorous member who rose, trembled, and sat down in silence. 

The chronological story of the Elizatethan House of Commons Mr. Neale re- 
serves for a second volume. 


. . . e 
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THE CRISIS OF THE CONSTITUTION: AN ESSAY IN CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 1603-1645. 
By Margaret Atwood Judson. [Rutgers Studies in History, No. 5.] (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 444. $5.00.) 


THE significance of Professor Judson’s work, a quite independent study from 
J. W. Allen’s volume on the same period, derives both from the range of sources 
she has used and from the breadth and penetration of her analysis. Standard books 
or the history of political thought are mainly concerned with formal dissertations, 
but Miss Judson is dealing with the period between Hooker and Hobbes when 
no very comprehensive or original political treatise was written. Yet on political 
ard constitutional questions the most critical debates in English history were 
under way. In order as a historian of ideas to deal freshly with this theme Miss 
Judson has conducted a wide search for expressions of political conviction wherever 
they could be found—whether practical, theoretical, concrete, rhetorical, spon- 
taneous, casual, or inadvertent. Making full use of the relevant contributions of 
other scholars, she has herself examined such sources as legal proceedings, ser- 
mons, pamphlets, and parliamentary diaries. She wastes no time in disparaging 
the work of other historians but demonstrates her conclusions with convincing 
force. She has made hers an indispensable book for students of the great con- 
troversy among Englishmen. 

If the historian of this controversy resists the temptations of partisanship as 
Miss Judson does, he may still exploit his hindsight to a point where he finds revo- 
lutionaries and extreme royalists before they really appeared. Miss Judson does not 
find them. Noting the dearth of profound, realistic, or logical speculation on poli- 
tics and the constitution before the great outpouring of 1642 to 1660, Miss Judson 
analyzes the common core of understanding among Englishmen while the rift in 
their society was developing. At least up to the latter part of 1641, parliamentarians 
not only believed in monarchy but recognized areas of government where the king 
was not limited by human institutions; royalists at the same time admitted in- 
violable rights of the subject and found the rule of law compatible with their 
exaltation of the king. The ideal of both parliamentarians and royalists was a bal- 
anced polity, and parliament, regarded neither as a sovereign body nor as a crea- 
ture of the king, was where harmony between king and people was achieved. 

This medieval-Tudor ideal steadily eluded the grasp of both contestants. Miss 
Judson shows, in pages of closely reasoned arguments and meticulous differentia- 
tions, how few men there were who faced the real issues of political power and 
scvereignty, or who sought, through the monarch or through parliament, a new 
kind of balance or unity. The ideological moderation of the great majority of ad- 
versaries on both sides, whether councillors, judges, parliamentarians, lawyers, or 
clerics, obscured the lines along which the battle of ideas was being fought (and 
greatly complicated Miss Judson’s task), but the lines, nevertheless, were being 
drawn—between legal absolutism and personal or parliamentary rights, between 
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guardians of the general welfare, between different versions of God's plan. The 
civil war may have been inevitable, but Miss Judson reveals why, for the reluctant 
fighters, it was unnatural. Ske concludes her study by selecting for examination 
five writers who finally clazified the issues in the early years of the civil war—the 
royalists Henry Ferne and C-udley Digges, the parliamentarians Philip Hunton, 
Henry Parker, and Charles Herle, assigning, in the light of the future, important 
places to Parker and Herle, aad to the moderate Hunton as a precursor of Locke. 

Even among scholars as wise as Miss Judson there will no doubt be some who 
will take exception to her judgments on some points. But I venture to say they 
will find that the doubtful speculations, as well as the errors and misprints, are 
extraordinarily few and insignificart. Ia an illuminating book she has combined 
detachment with a feeling fc- ideas that matter. 


University of Rochester WiLisoN H. Coates 


COUNTRY AND TOWN IN IRELAND UNDER THE GEORGES. By Con- 
stantia Maxwell, Lecky Professor of Modern History, Trinity College, Dublin. 
(Dundalk, Ireland: Dundalgan Press. 1949. Pp. 380. 215.) 


Tue first edition of this work, published in 1940 but almost entirely destroyed 
by fire in London during the war, has been republished with minor changes and 
additional illustrations. It is both a pleasure and a surprise to read Irish history 
that is not special pleading. Here the scurces are permitted to speak for them- 
selves, even though the evidence at times is conflicting. Furthermore, states the 
author, “all sweeping generalzations have been purposely avoided.” “The reader 
is left to draw his own conclusions and to make his own synthesis,” is the ton- 
cluding remark in this compzct, scrupulcusly written social history of eighteenth 
century Ireland. 

The framework is simply conceived with full treatment accorded the gentry, 
. the peasantry, the clergy, agrizulture, grazing, and trade. In addition, there are ap- 
propriate discussions of the azchitecture of the country houses and of the physical 
appearance of the towns. Transportation and travel are dealt with in the chapter 
on roads and canals. 

The status and attitude of the gentry shifted during the course of a century. 
The Anglo-Irish landlord, frequently ebsentee, seemed at the beginning of the 
century little more than 3 pacasite. As the century progressed this class, however, 
exhibited a concern for the improvement of agriculture, the removal of trade bar- 
riers, and the institution of an Irish parliament. As crass exploitation of the land 
and the tenant diminished, zrossness and debauchery as a way of life yielded to im- 
proved habits and morals. A better educated and traveled gentry adopted stan- 
dards of taste and elegance thet were reflected in the appearance of impressive coun- 
try houses with art collections and libraries. The Enlightenment, however, affected 
only a fraction of the gentry and touched only certain districts. . 
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The author underscores with fresh material the condition of the rack-rented 
tenantry. It was a victim of rapid population increase and the situation was hardly 
alleviated by the withdrawal of land from tillage. The Great Famine of the next 
century was clearly presaged. Dr. Maxwell’s analysis of primitive conditions of 
shelter, diet, and clothing and the addiction to drink and thieving, relieved only 
by the ministrations of an outlawed Catholic clergy and the “hedge schools,” con- 
stitutes one of the more vivid chapters in the annals of poverty. The prevailing re- 
ligious patterns only reinforce the social contrasts in a benighted country. The 
Anglican Church despite its prerogatives was destitute of influence. Its glebes were 
poor, its churches in disrepair or decay, and its clergy inferior. Only the higher 
clergy, principally English and absentee, benefited by this alliance of church and 
state. “A true Irish bishop,” wrote a contemporary, “has nothing more to do than 
to eat, drink, grow fat, rich, and die.” Fortunately, with prosperity and improved 
livings and with the relaxation of the penal laws, both the lot and the quality of the 
lower clergy tended to improve. 

The account of the towns and their trade supplies a much needed want. The 
status of the linen, woolen, and fishing towns, together with the commerce of 
Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, is fully discussed. The emergence of Belfast at the 
close of the century, with its manufacturing and shipbuilding, marks the advent 
of the Industrial Revolution in Ireland, restricted though it was to be. 


College of William and Mary Joun E. Pomrrer 


THE WRITING OF PAST AND PRESENT: A STUDY OF CARLYLE'S 
MANUSCRIPTS. By Grace J. Calder, Assistant Professor of English in 
Hunter College. [Yale Studies in English, Volume CXII.] (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 216. $3.75.) 


Ir is undoubtedly a mistake for authors to leave manuscripts lying about; but if 
they do, whether from carelessness or greedy hope of selling them to collectors, 
then the best thing we can do is to turn their folly to advantage by studying their 
habits of work. This is what Miss Grace Calder of Hunter College has done with 
Carlyle’s Past and Present, which exists in two manuscript drafts, nearly com- 
plete. Since Book Two of Carlyle’s work relies for its description of medieval so- 
ciety upon the Chronicle by Jocelin de Brakelond, the student of the manuscripts 
had an additional text with which to compare her authors ways of composition. 
Her first three chapters are accordingly full of valuable information regarding the 
aptness and fidelity—and also the felicity—of Carlyle’s employment of his source. 

Long before one has finished reading these first hundred pages of the mono- 
graph, one is convinced of Miss Calder’s ability as a scholar. She puts the right 
questions to herself, anticipates those the reader might invent on the way, and 
answers both kinds with assurance and clarity. She has read the relevant secondary 
studies of Carlyle as historian, and she shares the view of the wisest judges that 
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although Carlyle was not a professional, neither was he an amateur: he was a 
genius, and only when History is written by creatures superior to geniuses will it 
be time to affect scorn for his work. 

The remainder of Miss Calder’s study deals with Carlyle’s denunciation of con- 
temporary England—Bocks I, III, and IV of Past and Present—and with what she 
calls, rather ambiguously. 'the development of Carlyle’s style.” In the first part of 
this double attempt, we find her again a true guide and accurate reporter. It is in 
the critical last part—scme seventy-five pages of generalization—that she fails us, 
chiefly from lack of literar imagination. 

This complaint of lacz of imagination in scholarly work is frequent enough to 
warrant the plaintiff’s soecifying his grounds. Where is there room in scholarship 
for the nonlogical faculty of image-making? Most commonly it is required for 
understanding what lies -n front of us. Miss Calder wishes to study style and she 
tells us very sensibly that in discussing Carlyle’s successive versions of one phrase, 
she will not enter the labyrinth of prcse rhythms. She obviously means the tenuous 
kind of reading-in done by Saintsbury or Bonamy Dobree on “high” prose. But in 
rejecting this sort of quesi-musical analysis, she overlooks the simple element of 
“sayability,” which may well depend on rhythm in its most obvious form. For in- 
stance she finds that Cer yle changes “mutinous Irish hodmen” to “mutinous 
masons and Irish hodmer..* The first draft is clearly a difficult mouthful—even (if 
one may put it so) for the mind’s ear; whereas the second combines alliteration, 
hendiadys, and a wisp ož humor. It is therefore not enough to remark, as Miss 
Calder does, that revision p-oduced merely “more concrete and emphatic meaning.” 

The importance of sour.d to sense should have concerned Miss Calder not only 
because of her professional connection with a department of English but atso be- 
cause of her genuine appreciation of Carlyle’s gifts as a historian. She should see 
that style is an essential component o historical truth; in the example just chosen, 
it could be shown that tke-ease with which the idea slips into the mind is part of 
its efficacy as a touch within the total presentment. In short, history is an art not 
because it is too uncertain to be a science, but because it communicates by means 
of the best ordering of its parts. 

Without wishing to lessen the worth of Miss Calder’s painstaking and intelli- 
gent study, it is proper to go one step further in verbal criticism. When one has 
worked and lived with the words of a Carlyle, a certain zest for lively and idio- 
matic expression should zeize one's soul. Perhaps Miss Calder was overawed by 
the solemnity of a doctoral defense, but she did not rise to her opportunities nor 
to the full extent of her powers. Why write such things as: “Several features make 
the First Draft interesting” or speak of Carlyle’s “basic habits”—as if we had not 
enough jargon and tautology in the morning’s second-class mail? Again, it is re- 
grettable to find a teacher of the English language violating the instinctive rule 
that a modified noun requizes a defining article before it: not “Exposition of meth- 
ods of writing . . .” but “The exposition . . .”; not “this token of thoughtfulness 
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that was habitual,” but “this token of a thoughtfulness. . . .” Miss Calder con- 
cludes about Carlyle that “Diction became his tempter,” and she gives amusing re- 
marks by his printers about the unceasing corrections between copy and printed 
book. No one would expect the writer of a first scholarly study to perform like a 
master, but it would be a good example for other scholar-critic-historians if Dic- 
tion became more often than now their beneficent tempter. 


Columbia University Jacques Barzun 


ROYAL DUKES: THE FATHER AND UNCLES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By Roger Fulford. (3d printing; London: Gerald Duckworth and Company; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. 320. $2.50.) 


GEORGE THE FOURTH. By Roger Fulford. (Rev. ed.; London: Gerald Duck- 
worth and Company; New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. 240. $3.50.) 


Wuen an author tries to make heroes out of villains and does his job well, 
historical studies are benefited, by emphasis on what has been neglected. For this 
reason the reissue of Mr. Roger Fulford’s Royal Dukes (first published in 1933 
and republished in 1940) and the partial revision of his George the Fourth (first 
published in 1935) will improve the general understanding of the reigns of George 
III, George IV, and William IV. Not only do the sons of George HI stand out on 
these pages as real three-dimensional human beings instead of the “wicked uncles” 
of legend but forgotten aspects of the England of 1780-1840 come to view. Mr. 
Fulford attacks common preconceptions about the prince regent and the dukes of 
York, Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, and Cambridge by raising such ques- 
tions as these: Did the prince regent treat his wife worse than she deserved, or does 
a correct interpretation of his letter of April 30, 1796, show that he treated not too 
badly a thoroughly disagreeable person, of whose impossible behavior it was for- 
bidden to make public complaint? Did he really believe he had led charges on 
the battlefield, or did he just enjoy watching the duke of Wellington squirm when 
he said so? Was the duke of Clarence an incompetent lord high admiral, or did 
he merely vex slothful administrators by the blundering way he encouraged over- 
due reforms? If the duke of Cumberland was really wicked enough to be ac- 
cused of plotting to murder his niece Victoria, why were the Hanoverians so 
pleased with him when he was their king? By such arguments Mr. Fulford in- 
vites a reappraisal of these men and of the reasons for judging their place in history. 

Furthermore, in showing why he thinks these men have been misjudged, Mr. 
Fulford challenges the weight hitherto given to source material, especially the 
creditability of certain diarists, and also challenges a usual opinion of the posi- 
tion of the royal family at that time. He does this with discretion, neither ascrib- 
ing to these men virtues they did not have, nor denying the vices they did have, 
even though,he does weight the scales in their favor. He has ranged widely in 
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search for evidence, has selected well, and has fallen into few errors. In accuracy, 
his George the Fourth is above the Royal Dukes, the former, for example, cor- 
rectly stressing that Palme-ston began his political life as a Tory (p. 70), the latter 
incorrectly calling him a Whig (p. 130). The revision of George the Fourth con- 
sists of the insertion of material from the Letters of King George IV, which adds 
to the interest of the book Sut does aot essentially change its line of argument. 
Both books will have a definite place in forming thought about the period that they 
cover. 


Wellesley College Ricuarp W. HALE, jr. 


LAFAYETTE BETWEEN THE AMERICAN AND THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION (1783-1789). By Louis Gottschalk. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1950. Po. 31, 461. $7.5.) 


Tens is the fourth vokime to appear in Professor Gottschalk’s definitive and 
monumental life of Lafayette. The three preceding ones (see American Historical 
Review, XLII, 310; XLI¥, 392; and XLVIII, 354) followed the career of the 
marquis through to the cose of the American Revolutionary War. This volume, 
covering the period 1783-17€9, continues the account during the less exciting years 
between the American peace treaty and the opening events in Revolutionary 
France. They were, however, important years—formative and germinal—and they 
have been sadly neglected ky all of Lafayette's earlier biographers. To those of 
them with an American orientation, everything after 1733 was anticlimactic; 
while authors primarily concerned with his role during the French Revolution 
have paid slight attention to any more than the dramatic episodes of his life before 
1789 and have generally assumed that he arrived home from’ America a full- 
fledged aristocratic revolutionary. Professor Gottschalk, by providing a carefully 
delineated account of thes2 interim years, has succeeded not only in making La- 
fayette a more understancable figure but also in giving a revealing picture of the 
trend of political thinking on the eve of the destruction of the ancien régime. 

Heretofore Lafayette has been characterized, even by some of his serious biog- 
raphers, as an advenzurcus youth (“boy,” Cornwallis had called him) who 
stumbled into fame in America and then returned to France repeating ideas he had 
heard abroad without und=rstanding them. This pose, it was said he soon learned, 
kept his fame bright and ‘sd him to commit himself to a line of action that finally 
engulfed him in the rhaestrom of the Revolution, to his own grave misfortune. 
Such a depicting of Lafay=tte's character and motivation is at best a sorry carica- 
ture, and to what extent Professor Gottschalk has now made clear. Lafayette al- 
ways carried with him certain marks of immaturity, and one of them was a crav- 
ing for admiration, but he was not the shallow, wooden creature he has often been 
described as being. As this volume amply demonstrates, he attained considerable 
intellectual growth dusing the years between the two revolutions—much of it on 
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his own initiative. When he was in America he had read none of the philosophes 
and knew little about them, but by 1789 he was the accepted associate and cor- 
respondent of their successors. While many of his interventions into the workings 
of French autocracy which filled these years were in pursuit of the interests of 
Franco-American trade and friendship, many were not, and he increasingly con- 
cerned himself with tax relief, religious toleration, the abolition of Negro slavery, 
and political reform. It is easy to say that he thus conducted himself to win the 
plaudits of the crowd, or to hold the high regard of his American friends, espe- 
cially Washington, whom he venerated as a father, and Jefferson, who was then 
minister to France and constantly in close association with him. But it is also pos- 
sible to say that Lafayette, with all his popularity and reputation could have as 
easily tried another path and a very plausible one—to the royal ministry. As a 
man of action and ambition, he doubtless thought of this more than once but never 
let it aect his principles. On more than one occasion, when behaving in accord- 
ance with the latter, he aroused the anger of the court, and while such actions 
added to his reputation in certain quarters and were to pay important dividends in 
the early months of the Revolution, they were not “calculated risks.” There was 
little calculation in Lafayette, and that is much to his credit. 

What he sometimes said when he did speak out against the government was 
not always clear and consistent. It is, indeed, in explaining this that Professor 
Gottsckalk performs his best service, for he has been able to demonstrate, by using 
Lafayette as an example, how recognition of the need for general and immediate 
reform developed in the minds of serious Frenchmen in the 1780’s. The thought 
was groping and frequently ill-expressed—hard as it is now for us to realize it, 
there was little practical experience to go by—yet it had a logical progression, even 
if its end results were illogical. Lafayette was, and remained, a monarchist, but 
his reasoning became more and more “republican” and radical as he sought for 
ways to impose constitutional limitations upon a capricious and lethargic despot- 
ism. His experience, as described in this volume, gives added depth and substance 
to an understanding of France just prior to the Revolution. 

What will most impress the reader, however, as it has impressed those who 
have read this volume’s predecessors, is the magnitude of the scholarship involved. 
It is rare in these times that someone undertakes a study involving the career of 
a public figure who played a prominent part in two world-shaking revolutions a 
hemispxere apart and, purposely foregoing the temptation of painting the canvas 
in broad sweeps, determines to fill in every last detail meticulously no matter how 
many years it may take. 


University of Wisconsin Henry Bertram HiLL 


ROUHER ET LE SECOND EMPIRE, By Robert Schnerb. (Paris: Librairie 
Armand Coljn. 1949. Pp. 351. 750 fr.) ° : 
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. Tr is refreshing to írd a work of sound scholarship which reminds us that his- 
tory is an art as well as a science. To a full and critical bibliography the author 
adds enough footnotes to prove kis unquestioned accuracy to any historian not 
already familiar with his work. In a preface he lays bare the difficulties of his task. 
They were due chiefly to Rouher himself, who had little interest in art or litera- 
ture and left no memoi-s. No new light is thrown on the coup d'état, the Mexi- 
can adventure, or the origins of the war of 1870, for, as M. Schnerb shows, Rouher 
was a hard-working bourgeois with an innate dislike for romantic adventurers and 
undue risks. Methodical and thrifty to the point of stinginess, he was correct in 
social and official life as in religion. He enjoyed power and a comfortable income 
and could master both personal and documentary problems with admirable 
thoroughness and speed. 

He is clearly portrayed as an excellent pleader before the Corps législatif as 
in a court of law, but as neither a learned jurist nor an imaginative statesman. The 
author, seeking to paint the vice emperor’s portrait in vivid verbal flashes through 
brief and incomplete quotations, acute and witty characterizations, and frequent 
allusions to the literature and gossip of the day, is distressed because his subject is 
simply a kind of French governess cleaning up the administrative nursery after 
Napoleon the Little. M, Schnerb is unable even to prove that Rouher had a 
mistress, though he does show that he quarreled with his old friend, the duc de 
Morny, for abandoning his old and gifted mistress of great charm for a new and 
more highly titled wize. What else could one expect of the grandson of Josephine 
and Talleyrand? And kow could one expect Rouher to understand him? 

M. Schnerb writes 2s a political historian, which his subject requires. He in- 
cludes Rouher’s important work in zhe development of both commerce and trans- 
portation and shows how he continued to defend this work to the day of his re- 
tirement in 1880, just as he defended the empress Eugénie and the prince imperial 
with courage and loyalty after their glory had departed as well as before. The 
author, like Rouher himself, sees the practical problems and the personalities but 
does not perceive the rising tide of the Industrial Revolution in France, which 
made desirable, if it did not compel, the adoption of a new economic policy. 


University of Michigen ARTHUR L. DUNHAM 


L'ÉVOLUTION DES CLASSES RURALES EN BAVIÈRE DEPUIS LA FIN 
DE L'ÉPOQUE CAROLINGIENNE JUSQU'AU MILIEU DU XIIe 
SIÈCLE. By Philippe Dollinger, Professeur à la Faculté des Lettres de Uni- 
versité des Strasbourg. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de Université 
de Strasbourg, Fascicule 112.] (Paris: Société d’Edition, Les Belles Lettres 
1949. Pp. xxii, 530.) 


DIE BAYERISCHE GRUNDHERRSCHAFT: UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER 
DIE AGRARVERFASSUNG ALTBAYERNS IM 16-18. JAHRHUN- 
DERT. By Friedrich Liitge. (Stuttgart: Piscator-Verlag. 1949. Pp. 187. DM. 76.) 


pa 
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More than a thousand years of regional rural history are illuminated in these 
two authoritative books. Strikingly similar in their lines of approach and method 
of inquiry, they complement each other almost perfectly. Both Dollinger and 
Liitge, who is professor of economic history in the University of Munich, con- 
centrate on a descriptive analysis of the agrarian social structure of Old Bavaria, as 
conditioned by the many and often profourd transformations of the economic, 
political, and administrative character of manorial organization. From the late 
Carolingian period to the liberal reforms of the nineteenth century, social class 
distinctions and economic life in rural Bavaria continued to be dominated by the 
Grundherrschafe, the German counterpart to the French institution of the seig- 
neurie and to the manorial system in England. 

Dollinger's superbly documented study, begun in 1932, is mainly based on a 
painstaking and unusually comprehensive examination of primary sources, in- 


‘cluding many unpublished monastic records. Liitge synthesizes a vast body of 


specialized work; a synthesis which is strongly reinforced by diligent research, in- 
dependent thinking, and sober judgment. Both authors know how to relate a huge 
mass cf detailed technical evidence, presented with gratifying clarity and precision, 
to general problems and to a broadly conceived comparative frame of reference 
over which they keep control. What is typical and what is peculiar in the evolu- 
tion of the rural social strata of Bavaria, Dollinger brings into bold relief by com- 
parison with the highly diversified parallel developments in other sections of 
western Germany. But he also methodically contrasts Bavaria with the far less 
differentiated pattern of social regrouping in France and, sporadically, with the 
trends of social mobility in eastern Germany and Slavonic Europe. Unlike Dollin- 
ger, Liitge makes no attempt to integrate his regional investigation into the legal 
and economic history of the countryside of western continental Europe. His su- 
perior knowledge of German agrarian history as a whole enables him, however, 
to place his sectional study at least into national perspective. The extent to which 
Old Bavaria remained a case sui generis he makes clear by pungent comments on 
the rich disparity of modes of estate management, of bundles of different rights 
over land and over people living on the land, of greatly varying combinations of 
distinctive types of lordship (Grundherrschaft, Gerichtsherrschaft, Vogtherrschaft, 
Leibherrschaft, Gutsherrschaft, Landesherrschaft) and of dependent cultivation in 
the major agricultural regions of southwestern, northwestern, central, and eastern 
Germany. 


Dollinger portrays rural society in a state of constant flux. Conversely, Liitge 


. deals with a relatively unchanging fabric of agrarian relations. As an operating 


social and economic system, the Bavarian Grundherrschaft of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was essentially the same as in the sixteenth century. It was more stagnant 
than elsewhere in Germany although its governmental functions were readjusted 
under the impact of the “absolutist” authority of the dynastic-bureaucratic state 
of the Wittelshacher. By force of circumstances Liitge stfesses continuity and 
Dollinger innovation. 
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It is impossible te spell out here the content of these two weighty volumes. 
(For a summary of Dolliager’s findings see his own account in Annales, IV, 
331-39.) What stands out, bewildering crosscurrents of social reclassification 
notwithstanding, is the checkered process of disintegration of a rural population, 
which in the late Carolirgian pericd was subdivided into various distinct free and 
servile legal status groups. Thereafter the old lines of demarcation become blurred 
because of the rise of novel standards and group attributes. A new social hierarchy 
emerges, made up of classes and strata which are marked off from one another pri- 
marily by virtue of property holdings and forms of tenure, occupationel activity, 
actual social condition, end a specific way of life. The long-established, peculiarly 
Bavarian peasant aristocracy of the Barschalken, for instance, who are regarded 
as personally free in the ninth, as servile in the tenth and eleventh, and again as 
free in the twelfth centcries, lose their identity as a special socio-economic group 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in the course of the economic revolution 
which entailed a radica. reorganization of the use of land and labor. It was this 
age which witnessed the adoption of a system of fixed-term leaseholds in the place 

_ of the direct exploitatior cf the demesne and of the diminution or disappearance 
of praedial labor services functioning both as a cause and an effect of the alienation 
of the lord’s home farm and of inter-class mobility as well. Now the Barschalken 
amalgamated with the rensuales, who as a privileged group of free tenants had 
come into being in the enth century on ecclesiastical estates, and with the former 
customary villein serfs, zhe servi manentes. The latter, despite widespread subdi- 
vision of their holdings, had passed through a process of social upgrading by get- 
ting rid of some of the earmarks of their personal servility. By the thirteenth 
century, these three categories of people formed the new economic class of coloni, 
that is, of peasant-producers, free, unfree, or semifree by personal status but servile 
by tenure. On the othe- hand, the once numerous legal class of mostly landless 
household serfs was, as such, almost completely obliterated. In consequence of the 
decline of demesne farming many members of this class were converted into de- 
pendent tenants or urben immigrants. The remainder split up into a whole string 
of more or less fluid vccational groups and subgroups, widely differing in social 
function, legal characteristics, rank, prestige, and amount and sources of income. 
In this connection Dollinger throws new light on the much debated question of the 
complex origin and the stages cf development of the ministeriales. This new 
hereditary social class, which was destined to furnish the main spring for the re- 
cruitment of the lesser 20bility, had not crystallized in Bavaria before the eleventh 
century. Its initial core, though composite even then, consisted of privileged bonds- 
men, serving as knights and seignorial officials. 

Dollinger and Lútge emphasize, and rightly so, the attenuation of the historical 
importance of legal dis-inctions between the rural classes and the mounting sig- 
nificance of nonjuridic =riteria as regulators of social position and restratification. 
Yet, in their concrete application, conditioned by the nature of sheir sources but 
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also, it seems, by the heritage of the history of agrarian historiography, they de- 
vote most of their energy to an exhaustive description of the legal aspects of the 
institutional framework of economic and social class relations rather than to an 
analysis of the actual material conditions which sustained alterations in these rela- 
tions. Both authors, moreover, are unduly shy in venturing causal explanations. 
Nevertheless, the work here accomplished constitutes a major contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding of German social history. It is good to know that 
in spite of the enormous disorder wrought by the world crisis of our time some 
historians in western European lands are moving forward again with vigorous 
strides, 


Brooklyn College Hans ROSENBERG 


AUS OSTERREICHS VERGANGENHEIT: VON PRINZ EUGEN ZU 
FRANZ JOSEPH. By Heinrich Ritter von Srbik. (Salzburg: Otto Müller 
Verlag. 1949. Pp. 300. 38 sch.) 


Tuts volume is not a history of Austria since the seventeenth century but a col- 
lection of five different essays on the following subjects: the political ideas of Prince 
Eugene; the memoirs of General von John for the years 1866 and 1870; the old 
Austrian military spirit as exemplified by Archduke Albrecht and General Bene- 
dek; Baron von Kuhn’s activities as minister of war between 1868 and 1874; a 
character sketch of Emperor Francis Joseph; and, lastly, Austria’s mission as re- 
flected in maxims current during various times in Austrian history. All of these 
essays except the first have previously been published in such periodicals and 
works as the Mitteilungen des österreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung; 
the Historische Zeitschrift; and the Stufen und Wandlungen der deutschen Ein- 
heit, edited by Kurt von Raumer and Theodor Schieder. 

In line with the views of the Pan-German school of Austrian historiography 
of which the author has been the most prominent member, Srbik represents Prince 
Eugene not merely as the redeemer of the Habsburg monarchy but as the savior 
of the whole German empire, with which he claims Austria’s fate was inex- 
tricably interwoven. 

The essay on General von John, in which the author evaluates a memoir 
which the general dictated in 1874, is an excellent piece of historical criticism. 
Srbik shows that John’s assertions that he played the decisive role in influencing the 
emperor to make peace with Prussia immediately after Königgrätz and that he 
prevented Austria from entering the war in 1870 on the side of France have to 
be accepted with qualifying reservations. 

In the third section of the volume the author describes how Archduke Albrecht 
and General Benedek exemplify the traditional imperial and military spirit of the 
nineteenth century Austrian conservatives. In the next part Srbik turns his atten- 
tion to Baron von Kuhn, Albrecht’s bitter political enemy, who was a German 
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liberal but violently anti-Frussian, who was an ardent champion of army reforms, 
and who felt that the only way fo- Austria to win the struggle with Prussia in the 
critical days after 1866 was through free, intelligent, and well-ordered progress. 

The essay on Emperor Francis Joseph is a masterpiece of character evaluation. 
Stress is put on the empezor’s chivalry, bravery, caution, tact, self-discipline, sense 
of honor and correctness, and his unskakable faith in the Habsburg house and the 
mission of Austria. 

The last section of t= book is probably the most interesting to the general 
reader. In it the author Ciscusses the historical significance of the ever-changing 
popular maxims in Austrian history =rom 1437, when Frederick HI first put the 
letters “AEIOU” on many public buildings, to the collapse of the empire in 1918. 

Detailed footnotes, revealing the vast amount of critical research of the author, 
are appended to all the essays excep: the one on Francis Joseph. Although the 
author’s Pan-German pont of view is apparent in all the articles, it is not as 
dominant as in some of Hrs other writings. On the whole, the essays in the volume 
represent the best of that critical schclarship which has made Dr. Srbik the most 
outstanding Austrian historian of the past generation. 


University of Colorado R. Joan Ratu 


THE OPENING OF AN ERA: 1848—AN HISTORICAL SYMPOSIUM. 
Edited by François Fej:ö. With an Introduction by A. J. P. Taylor. (Lon- 
don: Allan Wingate; New York: Macmillan Company. 1948, 1950. Pp. xxviii, 
444. $4.50.) 


THis symposium attempts to recapture “the spirit of 1848,” “when nationalism 
was still possible withorz natioral Fatred and democracy possible withdut class 
war.” Its eighteen chapcers are the contributions of fifteen authors, several of 
whom are well known but none of whom is identified anywhere in the book, and 
its primary significance is that it trests not only of well-known events in France, 
England, Russia, Germany, Italy, acd the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but seeks 
also to explain what happened in Spain, Belgium, Greece, Rumania, Poland, Bo- 
hemia, Switzerland, and Scandinaviz. Beyond the Pyrenees there were only faint 
echoes of revolution; in Eelgium and Poland there was no revolution at all. Greece 
already had a liberal constitution; Switzerland, after 1847, represented “what the 
revolutionaries hoped to achieve.” Russia, most backward of the great powers, and 
Great Britain, the mast advanced, escaped revolution also. The former was the 
“chief gendarme of the forces of European reaction”; the latter both inspired the 
revolutionists, and then, througa Pelmerston’s efforts to preserve the balance of 
power, kept the revolution from. spreading. 

These essays vary ir. merit, style, and originality of interpretation. Bury on 
Great Britain and Fejtó on Hungary are especially well done. May’s chapter on the 
impact of 1848 on the United States, based on his earlier work on American opin- 
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ion on the revolutions in central Europe, is especially interesting to American 
readers. Several of the essays contain too much confusing detail; there is some 
repetition, and one detects occasional overtones of World War II, further proof, if 
proof were needed, that each generation rewrites history in terms of its own 
problems and concerns. 

A brief summary of the conclusions, found in Taylor’s introduction and Fejté’s 
first and last chapters, must conclude this review. The authors believe that “the 
revolutions made themselves and the true heroes of 1848 were the masses” and 
that there would have been no uprisings had revolution dependéd on the leaders. 
A hungry and restless Europe provided the necessary background for intellectual 
radicalism, and when irrepressible social and economic forces collided with obso- 
lete and inflexible political forms, the middle and lower classes turned against in- 
competent and intransigent governments and produced an explosion. At first, 
1848 demonstrated a certain unity in European civilization, and a triumph of lib- 
eralism over nationalism. However, when the middle class, frightened by its own 
aggressiveness, tried to stop the revolution which it had started, the original 
“united front” broke up into conflicting class interests. The degeneration of na- 
tionalism into chauvinism is blamed on the middle class, and during the discus- 
sion of “the resurrection of dead races” whose claims conflicted with the earlier 
internationalism of the revolutionaries, the reader is reminded that Marx never be- 
wailed the fate of small nations. The hostility of England and Russia figures as a 
major cause of the failure of the revolution, and there seems to be agreement that 
Europe was less free in 1849 than in 1848. “Republican mysticism” is charac- 
terized as one of the “most dangerous delusions” of the time, and several authors 
stress economic determinism and the potentialities of the emerging proletariat. The 
revolution brought about an alliance between “the thinkers and the oppressed,” 
but it also laid bare the basic conflict between the desire of the middle class for 
power, and the aspirations of the still unorganized and inarticulate masses for 
equality and social justice. Other scholars in the field will probably take exception 
to some of these interpretations, but all will find these essays rewarding reading. 


Western Reserve University ; Cart Witrrke 


THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY, 1914-1921. By A. Joseph 
Berlau. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 557.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 374. $4.75.) 


Ts book, obviously based on a Ph.D. thesis, presents a solid and very 
scholarly treatment of the ideas, the policies, and the attitudes of the German 
Social Democratic party from the outbreak of the First World War to the accept- 
ance of the Versailles treaty. It does not deal with major events after rgr9, and 
the year 1921 in the title is, therefore, somewhat misleading, justified only by the 
fact that a shogt chapter at the end of the book discusses britfly the new party pro- 
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gram of Gérlitz (1921). Two introductory chapters trace the origin of the party, 
and its later development from the Erfurt program (1891) to revisionism. 

As to the scholarly character of this study and the author’s ability in historical 
research there can be no doubt, Wherever possible, Dr. Berlau has gone back to 
primary sources, and his analysis is keen, his weighing of evidence judicious. His 
note on the Dolchstoss theory (appendix 1, pp. 341 ff.) is a little masterpiece in 
this respect. There are a few places in the book where one may take issue with the 
author’s judgment or conzlusions. For example, Dr. Berlau makes much of the 
fact that the SPD’s criticism of wartime policies (food, social conditions in the 
army, censorship, etc.) “was motivated by opposition to the means employed by 
the powers-that-be and nct by tkeir objectives” (p. 137). That is undoubtedly 
largely true; but it can also be argued that the only successful way—if there was 
one—to get anywhere wita the authorities in removing those conditions was to 
point out to them that tk2 measures employed by the government were self-de- 
feating. One may also question whether Hermann Miiller’s and other SPD 
members’ emphasis on the will tc peace of the German people and the negation 
“of the validity of the conzept of power as a determinant for international affairs” 
(p. 313) was as insincere as the author seems to hold. The judgment that “there is 
no way to decide whether the vehemence of the SPD in this campaign [against 
the Versailles treaty] cr its dishonesty, whether its pretense or its demagogic- 
chauvinistic character deserved most attention” (p. 339) might be considered too 
severe; even if one otherw.se (as this reviewer does) fully agrees with the author’s 
verdict on the record of the SPD curing and after the war: a record, inexcusable in 
terms of what the party was supposed to stand for and therefore one long se- 
quence of tragic failures, Factual errors, of which the book is remarkably free, 
are mostly typographical. One error which should not stand uncorrected is the 
reference to the French government of 1924 as socialistic, without any qualifying 
phrase (p. 313, n. 68). Also, in che discussion of Lassalle, mention should have 
been made of the elements of Reclpolitik in his make-up and of his will to power 
—so sorely lacking in the SPD leedership during the World War and the German 
revolution. The developrrent of the party from 1891 to 1914 should have been 
linked more strongly wich the kistory of the Second International, in order to 
achieve a more balanced picture of the German labor movement, and of revision- 
ism during that period. Less justifiable, because it concerns the main body of Dr. 
Berlau’s work, is the absence of any systematic treatment of the USPD after 1918. 

In only one major respect is this otherwise excellent study unsatisfactory: it is 
overcautious in its interpretations, and its conclusions are for the most part merely 
summaries of the previous presentation. Dr. Berlau sees the issues so clearly that 
he might have made a much greater contribution to our understanding of the 
failures of German Socia” Demorracy, had he concentrated his very considerable 
historical insight on the causes of failure instead of simply listing them. After all, 
there are vital lessons to be learned and conclusions to be drawn from answers to 
questions like the following: Why was leadership—any kind of leadership—so 
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sorely lacking in the German revolution? Why had the major officials of the party 
such a narrow concept of democracy in 1918-19 that they no longer believed 
“that democracy means not alone the execution of the will of the majority but that 
democracy also means leadership with the aim to win the hostile majority for its 
own camp” (p. 258)? Such questions, however, perhaps ask too much of historical 
research. And when all is said, there can be no doubt that Dr. Berlau’s study, in 
its own frame of reference and in the limits which the author has set for himself, is 
a first-rate piece of research by a very promising historian. 


Cornell College Eric C. KOLLMAN 


DIE KOMMUNISTISCHE PARTEI DEUTSCHLANDS IN DER WEIL 
MARER REPUBLIK. By Ossip K. Flechtheim. (Offenbach a.M.: Bollwerk- 
Verlag Karl Drott; distributed in U. S. by O. K. Flechtheim, Waterville, 
Maine. 1948. Pp. xvi, 294. $4.00.) 


Despite the already available historical studies on the German Communist 
party during the Weimar Republic by Arthur Rosenberg, Franz Borkenau, and 
Evelyn Anderson, Flechtheim has written a very useful book. Its utility, however, 
lies not in presenting a definitive narrative history or in offering new materials 
but rather in the remarkably brilliant and penetrating analysis of the role of Ger- 
man socialism contained in the concluding chapters. It is the history of a failure, 
not merely a tactical or intellectual failure but one that involved the entire party 
line and which in the end led straightway to disaster. This general party line, 
pendulating as it did between the Right and the Left, even after it came under the 
complete control of Moscow and Stalin, never succeeded in defeating the reform- 
ism of the Social Democratic party though it did manage to undermine demo. 
cratic institutions and stir up the German reaction. Actually, the KPD was no 
more than a fifth wheel on the wagon of the German revolution, but it was its 
perpetual threat of revolution—which never came—and its persistent refusal to 
seek a common front with the Social Democrats which roused the German reac- 
tion and gave it that terrifying impetus and concentration of energies which en- 
abled the Nazis to destroy the Weimar Republic and along with it the KPD. 

It is regrettable that Flechtheim, writing as a liberal historian and having access 
only to printed sources, did not have before him, while writing his book, Ruth 
Fischer’s Stalin and German Communism, also published in 1948. While Flecht- 
heim successfully integrates the role of the KPD with the social and political 
evolution of the Weimar Republic, Ruth Fischer supplies a full and precise report 
on the Comintern and Stalin’s conquest of the German Communist party at a 
time when she herself played a leading part. It should be stated that Flechtheim’s 
close and critical reading.of the sources frequently leads him to substantially the 
same conclusions. Yet his volume Jacks the richness of dramatic detail, the pre- 
cise and full,account of the Comintern discussions with the Russians which Ruth 
Fischer’s story so admirably supplies. After a close reading of Ruth Fischer’s vol- 
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ume one doubts if it is possible at all to write the history of any Comintern party 
within the context of its national environment. It would be unfair to say that 
Flechtheim succumbs completely to this error. It is equally true that Ruth Fischer's 
more precise and more complete information on these matters supplies a key which 
his volume lacks. This is nowhere more apparent than in Flechtheim’s cursory 
and somewhat ironical discussion of the debacle of the German Communist re- 
volt of 1923 and of the controversial role of Brandler in this affair. The truth is 
that neither Stalin nor Brandler believed in the possibility of a successful Com- 
munist revolution in Germany in 2923 (although Ruth Fischer did) and that 
Brandler returned to Germany equipped with a set of contradictory and incoher- 
ent instructions which at one and the same time called for a revolution against 
the Social Democrats and a Communist entry into and co-operation with the Social 
Democratic government in Saxony. The result was a series of unco-ordinated re- 
volts and complete failure. Equally incomplete is Flechtheim’s discussion of the ' 
reorganization of the K2D by Stalin’s special agent, Manuilsky, after 1925. 
Briefly, so far as narrative history is concerned, Flechtheim cannot compete with 
Ruth Fischer’s volume in precisicn and completeness. 

This reviewer, however, is quite willing to accept the narrative sections of 
Flechtheim’s book for the sake of his concluding chapters which constitute, in his 
opinion, the most brilliart, profcund, and satisfactory analysis of the entire his- 
torical evolution of Gerrran socialism which he has yet seen. It is impossible to 
reproduce here his entire argument, but his method is sociological, comparative, 
and at once historical in the best sense of these terms. In his concluding chapter 
Flechtheim abandons the doctrine, stated in his introduction, that the KPD is 
the most revealing barcn-2ter of the evolution of the Weimar Republic in favor of 
the Social Democratic party (SPD). Here he points out that while Great Britain 
developed only a reformis: labor party and Russia a purely revolutionary socialism, 
Germany, which lagged behind Britain in the development of a democracy but 
was in advance of Russia, produced both tendencies. He shows how in ¡ts struggle 
against the militarist ¿nd authoritarian imperialist Germany the SPD itself be- 
came progressively mere author:tarian in its organization and party discipline; 
how before 1914 it sought to achieve a synthesis of socialism and democracy 
whereas thereafter it was willing to accept democracy without socialism and aban- 
doned even a determined effort at radical democracy; how this renunciation of 
both socialism and radical democracy not only did not placate the German re- 
action but inevitably prevcked the Left to commit itself to total socialism and 
dictatorship; how this fatal identification of the SPD. with the conservative 
Weimar democracy provoked the equally fatal identification of the Communist 
Left with the Russian Cctober Revclution, which, so argues Flechtheim, would 
have occurred even withcut the active intervention of Radek, Zinoviev, and Stalin. 
Ohio State University | Warrer L. Dorn 
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IVAN THE TERRIBLE. By Hans von Eckardt. Translated from the German 
by Catherine Alison Phillips. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. 421, xi. 
$5.00.) . 


German historians have given much time to the study of Russian history, but 
almost invariably since the mid-nineteenth century they have interpreted it from 
the point of view of the foreign office, of a Dr. Goebbels propaganda agency, or of 
Germany’s nationalist or imperialist aims or “mission.” Eckardt is no exception. 
The book might have been written in the German foreign office, for which Eckardt 
worked in the period after the First World War, at any time between 1890 and 
1945. Iwan der Schreckliche, of which this is a translation, was published in Ger- 
many in 1941. According to the jacket “the book, when published, was at once 
banned and the plates melted,” although this reviewer cannot understand why. 
Hitler or Goebbels could not have objected seriously to it. 

The author hails Ivan IV as the first modern Russian ruler, an acclaim that is 
not warranted by the facts. The former insistence that Peter the Great was the 
first of the moderns in Russia has long been out of date, but Russia first showed 
modern interests and tendencies and became a nation-state in the reign of Ivan’s 
grandfather, Ivan III, the Great. Eckardt does not sufficiently credit Ivan IV’s for- 
eign policy with pointing the way for Peter I: he speaks of “his crazy conflict with 
Sweden” (p. 343); and Ivan’s interest in Poland and Lithuania was much more 
than dynastic and religious. There is room in the book for only twelve pages on 
the social reforms of Ivan IV but for five times that number devoted to philoso- 
phizing on human nature, strained references to Shakespeare, whose works Eckardt 
knows better than he knows Russia, and far-fetched comparisons between Ivan and 
a host of others. Ivan is like Hamlet, King Lear, Cato, Caligula, Henry VII, 
Elizabeth of England, Henry IV of France, Charles V, the emperor Frederick II, 
Philip II, Ignatius Loyola, Bernard of Clairvaux, Ivan Kalita, Peter the Great, 
Nicholas II, and even Joan of Arc. Why not James I, whom Ivan resembled in so 
many ways? i 

To make all the corrections that this monument of errors requires would call 
for as many pages as the book itself contains. None of them is accidental and some 
seem to be deliberate, but that will not surprise readers who are familiar with 
Eckardt’s earlier distortions. Among too many errors of simple fact the following 
may be mentioned. “Muscovy knew nothing of Roman law” (p. 13). Justinian’s 
code lay at the base of the Russkaia Pravda of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and Byzantine influence loomed large in Ivan HI’s Sudebnik of 1497. “The Rus- 
sians were accustomed to an earlier law of succession by which the throne went to 
the eldest of the line and after that descended from brother to brother” (p. 35). 
The rota system, which the author has in mind, never affected the succession 
among the princes of Moscow from the time of the very first of them, Daniel. 
Kliuchevskii, of whom Professor Eckardt must have heagd, pointed that out long 
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ago. But the author insists (p. 249) that the office of grand prince still descended. 
according to rota principles in the time of Dmitry Donskoi. The appanage system 
was not well established before the Tatar conquest (p. 40), but developed among 
the successors of Vsevoloc of Suzdalia. Even the former appanage princes, who 
formed only a segment of the boyar class, were certainly not “lords of the various 
territories and owners of ell the patrimonies [who] exercised all the functions of 
the state” (p. 88). Their attitude was that of landowner and not head of a state 
whose responsibilities and functions they made no effort to shoulder. The suc- 
cession rules followed among the appanage princes certainly did not date “from 
the old Norse days” or grow out of the “German clan system” (p. 252); in fact 
they were the very opposite of the rofa system. The Russian noble was certainly 
not Norse in 1500 (pp. 39, 40, 85, 94), nor had he been for five centuries. The 
Uniate movement dates ¿rom the Council of Brest in 1596 and not from the Coun- 
cil of Florence in 1439 (p 57), and the patriarchate of Moscow was founded five 
years after the death of Izan IV, not during the period of his predecessors, the 
grand dukes of Moscow (p. 58). The Russian church was autonomous and auto- 
cephalous from the time of its founding in the tenth century, not just from the 
time of Vasili the Dark {p. 363). The old assumption that the Tatars made a 
deep and permanent impress upon Russia was dispelled so long ago that its res- 
urrection smacks of cheap propaganda. “It is the destiny of Russian history that a 
man of action . . . should always become a despot, . . . compelled to behave 
with increasing brutality and ruthlessness, as is, indeed, unavoidable in an en- 
vironment ruined for centuries on end by the Mongols” (p. 237). In speaking of 
Russian cruelty Eckardt ponders: “It is hard to say whether this is due to the in- 
fluence of the Tatar period or whether the East Slavs were always this way in- 
clined” (p. 291). Cruelty is of course no more a Russian monopoly than it was 
Spanish in the days of Torquemada, French during the Terror, English in the 
time of William III, or American in the post-Civil War South. The Tatar period 
did not increase Russian cruelty, as everyone knows, and Eckardt has only to read 
the Greek and early Roman historians to see in what contempt the East Slavs 
were held because of their peaceful ways. 

There are many errors of interpretation. Finding the roots of the Zemsky 
Sobor in an “ancient Norse custom” (p. 85) is as silly as searching for the origin 
of the English House of Commons in the German forest. It simply is not true that 
“before that time [of Ivan IV] tkere had been no sense of the State, no national 
consciousness, and no knowledge cf history or politics” (p. 28). Such colossal errors 
do not need refuting. The oprichnina was more like the Ku Klux Klan than a band 
of “Oriental[ized] Russiaas” (p. 259). The author speaks of the “mission of Ger- 
many” (p. 150) as the Teutonic Orcer carried it out in Lithuanian and Slavic 
lands and of the “devout spirit” (p. 148) of the German Knights, while abhorring 
the actions of Ivan HI in Livoniz: “The devastation carried out by the Russians 
was fearful, their savagery and Elood-thirstiness unimaginable” (pe 149). These 
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same words have been used by Russian and Polish writers to describe the actions 
of the Knights in the same territory. If either had the edge in savagery, it lay with 
the Germans who applied the treatment more systematically. Eckardt treats of 
Novgorod (pp. 303-17).as though it were a thoroughgoing democracy of free 
citizens. Actually it had long been an oligarchy ruled by a very few families, most 
of whose people were economically and politically subject to the wealthy merchants. 

Eckardt forgets the spirit of the times, a fatal weakness in a historian, apply- 
ing twéntieth century standards to sixteenth century conduct. He says that “Mos- 
cow witnessed with shudders of horror” (p. 199) the executions carried out after 
the death of Anastasia. Every inhabitant experienced fear that his time might 
come next, but of outrage and horror at the brutal death of another there was little 
or none anywhere in Europe at the time. This is the century of the Borgias, of 
Henry VII, of Bloody Mary's fires at Smithfield, of St. Bartholomew’s Day, of 
the duke of Alva. Public executions meant public entertainment in England until 
long after the sixteenth century. He speaks of Russian superstition and belief in 
witchcraft (pp. 83, 293) during the reign of James VI of Scotland and over a cen- 
tury before Salem as though it were peculiar to Russia. 

Stephen Graham's biography of Ivan IV, although not free from error, is 
much more reliable than this one. Eckardt has failed utterly to understand Ivan 
and his Russia, The need for a scholarly treatment of “the Terrible” has not been 
met. 


Montana State University MeLvIN C. WREN 


THE MARITIME HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 848-1948. By Mairin Mitchell. 
(London: Sidgwick and Jackson; New York: Macmillan Company. 1949, 
1950. Pp. xv, 543, maps. $5.00.) 


‘THERE are some formidable obstacles in the path of any Western historian in- 
tent on writing an accurate and comprehensive maritime history of Russia and of 
the U.S.S.R. The volumes of documents on Russian naval history, known as the 
Materials for the History of the Russian Navy, do not include any documents be- 
yond 1805. Although the historical section of the Central Staff of the Soviet Naval 
Forces announced in 1946 that this series would be extended, additional volumes 
have not appeared as yet. Also, there is very little documentary information avail- 
able in the West on the history of the Russian and the Soviet Union’s merchant 
marines. . 

The lack of published documents is not, however, the principal teason for the 
shoztcomings of Mairin Mitchell’s book. Its title is a misnomer. It is not a mari- 
time history of Russia in any accepted sense, but rather a miscellaneous collection 
of information on seas, rivers, and lakes of Russia and on Russian explorations in 
the Pacific and in the polar regions, combined with some geopolitical observa- 
tions. It also contains a fairly detailed discussion of the egtablishment of the north- 
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ern sea route and some data on the Russian-American Company. A long section 
is given to the role of thz Soviet fleets in World War II. The pre-Soviet Russian 
merchant marine is dealt with in some three and one half pages and it is impos- 
sible to get a clear picture of the history of the Russian navy from what is said 
about it, There are, how=ver, some interesting reproductions of old maps, paint- 
ings, prints, and a few protographs. 

The badly organized volume is peppered with factual errors, some of which 
show a rather remarka>l= ignorance of the history of the events discussed. Two 
examples will have to stflice to illustrate this. On page 316 the author states: 
“Equally was Catherine opposed to the Continental System of Napoleon, even 
when allied with him.” Considering chat Catherine II died before General Bona- 
parte started on his Egypian expedition, this is a very surprising assertion indeed. 

Secondly, the well-kacwn operation led by Admiral Duckworth in 1807, which 
was intended to coerce -he Porte, had for its goal (so Mairin Mitchell wants us to 
believe) to prevent Rusiz from sending “her warships through the Straits to aid 
Napoleon in his intended invasion of Egypt and Syria” (p. 126). This remark re- 
flects a complete ignoranze of the history of the British foreign policy related to | 
the operation. Apparen-l; the author is under the impression that it took place 
after the Treaty of Tilst and is obviously unaware of the presence at the time of 
a powerful Russian squed-on in the Adriatic and its later operations in the Aegean 
under the command of Admiral D. N. Seniavin. 

The carelessness with which the volume is organized is evident from the fact 
that under the heading “Early Explorations” we find information on the German 
auxiliary cruiser Kome:, which crossed to the Pacific via the northern sea route 
during World War II, on Peter the Great's visit to England, and on the battle of 
Hangóudd. 

The maritime history of Russia remains to be written. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvaaia D. Fepotorr WHITE 


Far Eastern History 


THE WESTERN WOELD AND JAPAN: A ‘STUDY IN THE INTER- 
ACTION OF EURGPEAN AND ASIATIC CULTURES. By G. B. San- 
som. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xvi, 504, xi. $6.00.) 


Sm George Sansom; tke Occident’s most eminent historian of Japan, has writ- 
ten a monumental study af one of the most significant and interesting phenomena 
of modern Japanese histozy, the influence of the Western world prior to the turn 
of the twentieth century. The wholesale introduction of techniques from the West 
after the opening of Japan by Commodore Perry in 1854 and the rather rapid rise 
. of such modern institutions as a strong centralized state, a national conscript 
army, a system of universal education and a centralized banking structure have 
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long aroused the interest of Far Eastern scholars—particularly since other coun- 
tries of the Orient responded quite differently to the nineteenth century expansion 
of Europe. But the postwar occupation of Japan makes the subject of Westerniza- 
tion more important than ever. An increasing number of observers are now asking 
whether we can expect any permanent, basic changes from the present attempts of 
the allied powers to reform Japen. The Western World and Japan, by providing 
us with a thoughtful treatment of the nature and extent of European cultural in- 
fluences in Japan before 1894, has thereby added immeasurably to our understand- 
ing of fundamental problems of the occupation. 

Initially the author planned to limit his investigation entirely to Japan, but 
feeling that the problem should be viewed in its Asiatic context, he included intro- 
ductory chapters on the early history of relations between Europe and Asia. The 
specialist will find huge holes ir. this first part of the book, but few readers will 
fail to gain therefrom a clearer grasp of the early interaction of Oriental and Oc- 
cidental civilizations. In tracing -he eastward expansion of Europe—first to India, 
then to Southeast Asia and China, and finally to Japan—the author emphasizes, 
in each case, the resistance offered by the Oriental civilizations to the penetration 
of disturbing foreign influences. Japan offered less resistance, in the period prior to 
1600, than either India or China, but even there the Western intrusion was only 
transitory and eventually resulted in a determined effort, on the part of the Jap- 
anese military government, to keep all contacts with the Western world to a 
minimum. 

The heart of the work is Part II, entitled “Japan and the Western World, 1600- 
1894.” The chapters covering tke Tokugawa era (1603-1868) add little new in- 
formation, but the synthesis is superb and the interpretations stimulating, This 
era, noted for the long period during which Japan voluntarily shut herself off from 
the outside world, is a strange interlude in the history of Japan's relations with the 
West, but institutions and ideas developed then that were highly relevant to the 
course of cultural interaction after the arrival of Perry. The importance of for- 
eign influences in the collapse oi the feudal regime has been stressed in European 
accounts of Japanese history, but Sir George reaches a more sober conclusion: “To 
overestimate the part played by Western influence is to misunderstand modern 
Japanese history and in consequence to form an unbalanced if not mistaken view 
of the relations between East and West” (p. 223). 

Almost à craze developed ir Japan, from about 1868 to 1888, for things and 
ideas Western. The period constitutes one of the best labosatory cases in history for 
a study of the impact of the West upon an Oriental civilization, and the chapters 
devoted to these two decades are the most valuable portions of the book. Many 
new and significant details have been supplied, and the author's vivid descriptions 
and penetrating interpretations provide a clear insight into the way foreign pic- 
tures, clothes, manners, ideas, laws, education, and religion affected the lives of 
the Japanese people. In discussirg each subject, whether jt be the adoption of for- 
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eign clothes at the impezial court or the implementation of Western concepts of 
civil law, the view is advanced that the innovations were not results of.the rec- 
ognition of a superior civilization but rather of an intense desire, felt by large seg- 
ments of the Japanese population, to strengthen the country in all fields and at all 
levels. This utilitarianisn is seen even in the translation of Robinson Crusoe. The 
translator’s preface con-ains the remark that the story “should not be regarded as 
trivial, for if men will rzad it carefully they will see that it shows how by stub- 
born determination an :sland can be developed” (p. 398). By about 1888, however, 
more Japanese were beginning to become skeptical about Western culture, and in 
1890 the reaction was =pitomized by the Imperial Rescript on Education, which 
reasserted “the doctrines of ancestor-worship, of filial piety, of loyalty to superiors, 
and of duty to the state. and [concluded] by affirming that these doctrines go back 
to an ancient past and arz valid for all times and in all places” (p. 465). 

By pointing out the continuous resistance of Japan to the introduction of for- 
eign ideas, this book provides an antidote for the popular, sanguine views concern- 
ing the possibility of eXecting a speedy democratization of Japan. But the whole 
subject of resistance to acculturation is so complex, and vital that far more study 
is needed. In order to te more certain as to what our occupation policy should be, 
and what results can ke expected from our efforts, Sir George’s excellent study 
should be supplemented >y equally competent investigations of the social factors 
and forces which accouat for Japan’s traditional resistance to Westernization. 


University of Californic DeLmer M. Brown 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS IN THE FAR EAST. By Pauline Tomp- 
kins, Lecturer in Political Science, Wellesley College. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1949. Pp. x*v, 426. $5.00.) 


EXPLORATION leads to new horizons. Miss Tompkins set out “to explore a field 
in diplomatic history waich had been notably barren of research.” In the course of 
studying and writing the “story of American-Russian diplomacy in the Far East,” 
she came to the conclusion that there is in that story, “a history in microcosm of 
world politics within the ordered anarchy of the balance of power.” Convinced, 
further, that “the twentieth century is . . . a century with an ultimatum: unite or 
perish” and that “those with earnest convictions . . . have a solemn duty to pro- 
claim them,” she has d=vzloped two theses concurrently and has produced a book 
which covers far more *ezritory than is indicated by its title. 

There has existed in regard to Russia and the United States a “tradition of 
friendship.” Examining this, Dr. Tompkins finds that there prevailed in fact, and 
for reasons which she gives, “a negative friendliness,” until, in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, tre “setting” for the relations between. these countries be- 
came one of “rivalry, ard the scene, the Far East.” To that rivalry, in a “triangular 
power struggle” in whi¢h Japan was tke third major participant, frome1914 through 
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1948, she has given a concentrated and effective attention in connection with which 
she claims “firsts” for coverage of the subject and period in a single work and for 
inclusion of source materials from the archives of the Department of State for the 
years 1918-1932. Result: not alone a “survey and an interpretation” but a series of 
surveys and a multiplicity of interpretations and judgments. There is incisive 
though necessarily concise treatment of Japanese-American contacts and conflict; 
of the Russian Revolution; of the allied intervention in Siberia; of the Washing- 
ton Conference; of developments thereafter in and regarding China; of Sino-Soviet 
disputes and American reactions and efforts in relation thereto; of the “Manchu- 
rian Incident”; of American recognition of the Soviet Union, which proved to be 
a “barren gesture”; of the passivity or negativeness of American policy and the 
positiveness and active pressures of Russian and Japanese policy; of Yalta and its 
aftermath; of the Allied Council (in and for Japan) and the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion; of contention regarding Japan and regarding Korea; and of current problems. 
Not present: treatment of the Dumbarton Oaks and the San. Francisco confer- 
ences and of contention at and in the United Nations. In conclusion: a denuncia- 
tion of the “anachronism of national sovereignty” and a plea for world govern- 
ment. Annexed: an excellent selection of pertinent documents (full texts); a good 
bibliography of works in English and in French; and an adequate index. 

On an objectively wrought edifice based on well-done research Dr. Tompkins 
has imposed superstructures of subjectively inspired, insecurely attached and ad- 
jectivally embellished “indictment” and propaganda. Opinions will differ regard- 
ing the influence of this combining upon the total effect and effectiveness. It could 
be that there have been read into the minds of statesmen concepts and reasonings 
that have been little there, and that in American political thinking and action there 
really has been accorded to the theory and practice of “balance of power” too little 
attention rather than too much. Regardless, however, of “lesson” and of “indict- 
ment,” Dr. Tompkins has written “history” in which it is shown over and over 
that words, formulas, agreements, appeasement, etc., have been in no sense effec- 
tive as obstacles to the machinations of governments committed to programs of 
conquest; she has made a goodly contribution to the mounting mass of material 
serviceable toward an intelligent apprehending of the political habits of “the Bear 
that walks like a man.” 


Washington, D. C. StanLey K. HORNBECK 


American Histoty 


THE PRICE OF UNION. By Herbert Agar. (Boston: Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany. 1950. Pp. xviii, 750. $5.00.) 


Tue provocative title of this book probably gives rise to a variety of expecta- 
© . >» . 
tions in the*minds of prospective readers. Whatever the anticipations may be, there 
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will be few, if any, disapoc‘ntments. The volume is the work of a brilliant writer 
and seasoned historian, *vEose instincts are sharp, whose judgments are sound, 
and whose industry is adequate. It is a notable achievement to have written a vol- 
ume big with details, surveying more than a century and a half of American his- 
tory, that permits the rezder to lay ic down with a feeling of satisfaction and of 
confidence in the integrizy and ability of the author. The preface presents con- 
cisely the author’s thesis: to illustrate the birth and growth of a unique political 
system by interpreting the play of men and events from the inauguration of 
Washington to the abdicction of the first Roosevelt. Mr. Agar has studied the men 
who built the structure and the forces which impelled them. In two concluding 
chapters he applies the “findings of the past” to the last forty years, when the low- 
hanging clouds of political passions make the ceiling too low for the careful his- 
torian. 

Strong men and weax men in the White House, in cabinet posts, in judicial 
robes, and in Congress ccme and go with the beginning and the end of each chap- 
ter; and the sum of their saccesses and failures is a glacier-like drift from a loose 
federation to a centralized government; from a vaguely conceived president to an 
executive who became tte vcice of the people; from a political system that knew 
nothing of political partizs to one in which they “form the heart of the unwritten 
constitution and help the written one to work.” In spite of the fear of the en- 
croaching state inherent m the American people from prerevolutionary days, forces 
have “caused Leviathan tc grow steadily more ponderous.” Mr. Agar’s relentless 
pursuit of the logic of everts brings him to the challenging conclusion in the final 
“chapter: “Mr, Roosevelt had not created the demand for the paternal state. The 
proverbially wicked English had done that, by inventing the Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” Again and again in Mr. Agar's pages we are shown how emergencied were 
matched by men—oppo-tunists and political strategists—like Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts; and conversely we are shown how weak 
and inept presidents, like Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan, were powerless to main- 
tain party discipline and to give direction to unruly Congresses. 

Mr. Agar demonstrates that while the framers of the Constitution thought they 
were creating a government that would’ save the country from political parties, 
they were really creating a government which could not function without political 
parties. The central thems of his book, therefore, is that the system of political 
parties has been more potent in determining the form of government than the 
Constitution itself. It appears that party leaders who debated whether or not cer- 
tain powers’ were permitted have worshiped the document more diligently than 
they have read it. The problems that confronted a nation growing geographically, 
economically, and numer'zally could be met only with compromise; and parties 
were the best instrumen:s of maintaining union. The function of third parties has 
been to propose new ideas and to goad the conservative major parties into writing 
them into their platforms. Mr. Agar is thankful for the “saving illogicality” of the 
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political parties—for their search for bargains and concessions. “Obstruction, eva- 
sion, well-nigh intolerable slowness—these are the costs of America's federal 
union,” he writes. He cites the fate of the Jeffersonian political philosophy as an 
example of how the vicissitudes of history override theories of government. Even 
before Jefferson’s death the inevitable had happened. For those who are puzzled 
why a country whose national life is rooted in revolution is as politically conserva- 
tive as the United States Mr. Agar suggests that the answer must take into account 
the size of the nation and the party system in conjunction with a written Con- 
stitution which is subject to interpretation by conservative lawyers, until it is 
amended by constitutional process or by interpretation according to the under- 
standing of that elusive thing called public opinion. 

In addition to other merits, Mr. Agar's book is notable for penetrating, thumb- 
nail analyses of character and ability, for judicious selection and discriminating 
use of printed material, and for dignified approach to the intelligent reader. 


University of Minnesota GzorGE M. STEPHENSON 


YEARS OF THE MODERN: AN AMERICAN APPRAISAL. Edited by John 
W. Chase. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1949. Pp. xiii, 354. 
$3.50.) 


‘Tue experienced reader is reasonably shy of symposiums. They are uneven, in- 
consistent, often mere bundles of platitudes. The first thing to notice about Years 
of the Modern is that it escapes these charges. True, not all contributors agree in 
the remedies they propose, but in general they agree about the dilemma and about 
the urgency of the questions it poses. For the note of this book is set by Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles’s contrast between the security of the average American around 1900 
and the world of apprehension in which he is forced to live today. True, as Mr. 
Welles points out, the majority of the human race have always lived in insecurity, 
but it is new for Americans to have to do so. In the poem which gives the book 
its title, Whitman sees “Freedom completely arm’d and victorious and very 
haughty, with Law on one side and Peace on the other.” 

That faith is shattered. Indeed, at no time before ours in American history 
could a book like this have been published and reflect so well the spirit of the age. 
It is not a question of calamity howling; there is no mere giving way to despair. 
But there is a realization that many of the old, optimistic American dogmas need 
examination and perhaps discarding, that traditional American attitudes to edu- 
cation, the armed forces, “free enterprise,” the role of the state may be completely 
obsclete, without the fact being adequately comprehended. Dr. Harrison Brown’s 
discussion of the barrier between the scientist and society, the failure of the exces- 
sively specialized scientist to know what the social and political score is and the fail- 
ure of the politician and publicist to realize what is involved in the very nature of 
scientific exploration is one excellent example of this neeessary stock-taking. An- 
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other is the original and Jisturbing essay of Dr. Reisman on the possible change 
in the type of American that present society produces and wants to produce. The 
countrymen of Andrew Jackson today may be imposing a far more complete con- 
formity than any that Tccqueville or Cooper lamented and the role of the “sav- 
ing remnant” be even more difficelt and more necessary. In the same way, Dr. 
Perry Miller examines the premises of American education and comes to some dis- 
turbing conclusions. But zhat uniformity is not yet imposed by American society, 
at any rate on these cont-ikutors, can be seen by putting side by side such stimu- 
lating essays as those of Mfzssrs. Walton Hamilton and J. K. Galbraith. 

In so lively and indiv:dnalistic a collection, contradictions and occasional over- 
emphasis are inevitable. They do not matter, nor do minor slips like the apparent 
omission of “no” in an argument on page 168. But the charges against the “Brit- 
ish” universities of the e-ghteenth century are surely only valid if applied to the 
English universities. Oxford and Cambridge may have been as dead as Gibbon, 
and Wordsworth found th=m, but the Glasgow of Adam Smith and James Watt, 
the Edinburgh of the greaz medical school were surely as much in the full tide of 
the Enlightenment as uriversities can be. 


Cambridge, England D. W. Brocan 


THE AMERICAN MIND: AN INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN 
THOUGHT AND CHARACTER SINCE THE 1880's. By Henry Steele 
Commager. (New Eaven: Yale University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 476. $5.00.) 


THE general thesis cf this book is that after crossing the watershed of the 
1890’s and passing a half-century beyond, “the American mind” still remains in 
certain essential respects the same. This, of course, was to have been expected of a 
book bearing the present ttle. Its value lies not in affirming, but in demonstrating, 
the thesis; and in its providing a unity of theme amidst variety of detail, and a 
thread of continuity amidzt change. 

The first chapter of thz book expounds “The Nineteenth-Century American,” 
and the last “The Twenzieth-Century American.” The nineteenth century Ameri- 
can was optimistic, dispcsed to emphasize material goods and to apply quantitative 
standards, was practical and experimental rather than abstract and doctrinaire, con- 
vinced of his superiority tc the rest ci the world, gregarious, equalitarian, careless, 
undisciplined, individuaiszic, lawless (though wedded to his Constitution), puri- 
tan in his moral code, forantic, given to humor rather than wit, and patriotically 
disposed to find heroes -ather than villains in his national history. 

During the sixty-year period from 1890 to 1950 American society underwent 
immense changes—frorr. -ural to urban, industrial, and technological, from faith 
to doubt, from security to insecurity, from isolationism to internationalism. But 
“the American character . . . seems substantially the same . . . the differences 
are quantitative and material rather than qualitative and moral.” Or perhaps it 
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would be more true to Professor Commager’s meaning to say that the American 
character remains more or less the same, more in its less-admirable, and less in its 
more admirable, traits—manifesting more of conformity, vulgarization, self-in- 
dulgence, less of tolerance, equality, and humor. So the book ends on a less hope- 
ful note than that with which it begins—a note of challenge rather than of as- 
surance. 

During the journey from 1890 to 1950 we are shown the scene from the car 
window. To cover sixty years it was necessary to move fast, and it was perhaps a 
mistake for the author to call our attention to so many features of the landscape, 
which often produces the effect of a blur rather than a variegated pattern. The 
author discusses literature, journalism, philosophy, religion, sociology, economics, 
history, politics, law, and architecture—often both in theory and in practice, 
and with a catalogue of individuals that descends far below the top echelons of 
importance. 

The term “discusses” is here used advisedly. For this is no recital of facts, but 
an appraisal not only by the defined standard of Americanism but also by appeal 
to the author’s personal judgment. It will surprise none of his friends or readers 
to learn that his favorite presidents during the period of which he writes are Wil- 
son and the two Roosevelts; and that among the unsuccessful candidates he gives 
a high place to Bryan and La Follette. He ranks Edwin Arlington Robinson even 
above such favorites as Willa Cather and Ellen Glasgow, and far above the 
“muckrakers,” “reformers,” “sociologists,” “journalists,” “satirists,” and “irra- 
tionalists” such as Norris, Dreiser, Farrell, Masters, Jeffers, and their ilk. His pre- 
ferred thinkers are James, Dewey, Ward, Veblen, Holmes, and Parrington. He is 
for Ely and Commons, and the new welfare economics, against the classical the- 
orists. In the visual arts his highest praise is reserved for Louis Sullivan, “the prag- 
matist in architecture,” and Frank Lloyd Wright. These points will suffice to plot 
the curve of his liberalism. 

With the author’s bias the present reviewer, at least, has no quarrel; nor with 
the fact that he shows a bias; nor with the reasons which he gives in its support. 
It is easy to find faults of omission and emphasis. From a philosopher’s point of 
view, it was a mistake to identify Spencer and Darwin, so closely as to be un- 
able to explain why James and Dewey rejected the first and accepted the second. 
He barely mentions the “common sense realism” which was imported from Scot- 
land, flourished in academic circles for three quarters of a century, and left a last- 
ing imprint on the Presbyterian clergy. His preoccupation with pragmatism leads 
him to slight the “idealism” of the Kantian school, which was largely transmitted 
through British thinkers such as the Cairds and T. H. Green, which was still a 
powerful influence at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the Ameri- 
can adaptations of which were widely disseminated in American colleges through 
great teachers such as Howison in California and Bowne and his followers in Bos- 
ton and Los Ángeles. Among more recent tendencies the @uthor ignores that “logi- 
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cal positivism” which, ir league with the new science, is the latest fashion among 
young philosophers. 

These may be discounted as the professional cavils of a philosopher. But there 
is little or no mention o] the development of semantics and allied studies of prop- 
aganda and public opin:o3; or of the turning of psychology toward the study of 
“human” relations; or of the re-examination of the purpose and curriculum of 
higher education, 

The most notable case of underemphasis, in the judgment of the present re- 
viewer, is.a comparative meglect of the shift from isolationism to internationalism, 
with all its manifold repercussions in religion, education, politics, and economics, 
* and in the outlook of tke average man. 

A book such as this -n which the historian leaves the safer ground of docu- 
mented statements of fact and roams at large over the unfenced ranges of human 
experience, is to be valaed for the very doubts which it raises. It points all the 
deeper questions of history and of historical writing. When do human affairs be- 
come historically significcat? In the realm of ideas should the historian look for 
vertical eminence,*or fos horizontal spread? Which is to be stressed, the thinker, 
or the “thoughts” after they have left the mind of the thinker and become over- 
simplified and misundesszood in their popular acceptance? In social and cultural 
history what are the un.ties to be kept in mind? In what sense does a people have 
a “mind” and a “chara-ter*? The present book is notable not anly for its clarity 
and charm of style, its organization oz information and its incidental wisdom, but 
because it forces the reacer to ask himself such questions as these, and to see, or 
try to see, life whole. 


Cambridge, Massachusetss Raren Barton PERRY 


THE THEORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Howard Mumford Jones, 
Harvard University. (Ithaca, N, Y.: Cornell University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 
208. $2.75.) 


Tras little book (siz lectures delivered at Cornell University) surveys the de- 
velopment of scholarsh. p in American literary history from its beginnings to the 
present time. 

The book suffers frora unavoidable brevity. Discussion is focused on “theory,” 
that is, gerieral principles; the author pays less attention to research in the more 
technical sense. Importar: fields are omitted partly or altogether, notably research 
in biography, in special literary genres, in the history of criticism and of the press; 
little space is devoted to research outside the United States. Even within these 
limits the analysis is sxetchy and not quite unbiased. The author justly stresses 
the interdependence of lterary history and criticism, and wittily flays some mod- 
ern schools of textual interpretation for their sectarian arbitrariness toward the 
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past. But he is hardly justified in practically omitting these schools from his own 
survey of the interwar period, particularly since he himself admits that their 
scholarship has “altered historical values.” 

These shortcomings are partly the faults of a pioneering job, however, and do 
not detract from the real contribution of the book. The value of the history of lit- 
erary scholarship and the importance of the American field, with its experimental 
character, are more and more being realized. First to survey the subject from the 
point of view of the trained historian of ideas, Professor Jones outlines its back- 
ground and general trends, and shows the interplay of political, social, educa- 
tional, and scholarly factors in molding its theory and practice. Much space is de- 
voted to the long-lasting discussions of the existence or nonexistence of an “Ameri- 
can” literature, and to the reasons why the discipline was so slow in developing 
as compared to the vigor and independence of American historical research. Espe- 
cially instructive are the chapters on the fitful but impressive development follow- 
ing the First World War, and the more elaborate portraits of individual scholars, 
particularly M. C. Tyler and V. L.,Parrington. Sometimes the author overem- 
phasizes the uniqueness of American conditions; both early nationalism and lit- 
erary regionalism have closer parallels in Europe than he seems to think. But he 
includes much new material on the impact of foreign literary theory and its 
adaptation to American needs. 

Even more important than its established results may be the influence of the 
book as an incentive to further research. Into the thirty-five pages of notes the 
author has packed a wealth of material which is only skimmed in the text and 
which frequently raises new questions. In several places, notably pages 177-78 
and 181-82, he lists a number of problems which American research has so far 
neglected. The extensive bibliographical apparatus also makes the work a handy 
practical tool, not least to scholars outside the United States. The book undoubt- 
edly will prove important to the development of American literary history. For the 
first time there is bestowed upon the young discipline the dignity of a tradition, 
which may be brief and somewhat incoherent but is rich in ideas and problems 
and has proved to be stimulating far beyond its own field. 


University of Oslo SIGMUND SKARD 
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THE GREAT WAR FOR THE EMPIRE: THE YICTORIOUS YEARS, 
1758-1760. By Lawrence Henry Gipson, Research Professor of History, Lehigh 
University. [The British Empire before the American Revolution, Volume 
VIL] (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. xlviii, 467, xxxvi. $7.50.) 


On all counts this seventh volume of Gipson’s monumental history is the most 
satisfactory to date. It has a unity of theme and of treatment which the three pre- 
ceding volumes lacked, for, with the exception of a single chapter on the Euro- 
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pean situation, it conceatrates on the great story of the progress of the war in 
North America. It is better written, with smoother and less involved sentences, 
than any previous volume. Not that Gipson ever attempts to tell a story in heroic 
vein, as many others w-icing about the thin red line on the Plains of Abraham 
have done. In the middie of his rather spirited account of that action, he stops to 
ask and to answer a critical question. He can be labeled, by no means disparag- 
ingly, as a historian's historian. 

Above all, Gipson’s -reatment is illuminated by a point of view, Reviewers of 
earlier volumes have discerned, o=ten with misgivings, the new interpretation he 
is bringing to a field lerg dominated by Parkman and Bancroft. He is saying, 
now and then in too exaggerated a form, that the fourth French and Indian war 
ought to be called “The Great War for the Empire.” The importance of colonial 
participation in a war zhus broadly envisaged he reduces to proportions in har- 
mony with the facts. This war was won by British fleets, by British regiments 
with the assistance of colcaial troops, and by British money. That Gipson expends 
much space in this volume in twice evaluating at length the exact contribution 
made by various colonial assemblies to the war is probably groundwork for fu- 
ture conclusions about events in the 1760's. We are promised, indeed, that colonial 
attitudes toward Great Eritain will be amply dealt with in volumes to come. 
When that is done, and the character of colonial opposition is narrated, with as 
much attention to indiv.dual opinions as the sources permit, much of the criticism 
directed against Gipson. will disappear. Up to this point he has felt impelled, see- 
ing the whole canvas o? an expanding empire, to relate events from the point of 
view of British high command. 

The greater part of this volume deals with military history, which Gipson de- 
fines, as did Fortescue, as a history of campaigns. On the preparation of the in- 
strument of final victory, the army itself, its training, personnel, and supply, he 
has little to say. Grand questions of strategy he discusses at length, and well, and 
the various actions are related in considerable detail. Of Wolfe’s conduct in the 
field as a commanding ciicer he is extremely critical, regarding the successes at 
Louisbourg and at Quebec as the result of fortunate breaks for which Wolfe was 
not responsible. Amhe-s:'s abilities he does not appraise; that level-headed and 
cautious man remains an enigma still. Loudoun emerges as a competent and 
greatly underestimated scldier. y 

, Gipson has now twa major achievements to his credit. His first three volumes 
presented the only full*servey to be found anywhere of the British Empire in the 
1740's. This seventh vo.ume is the best history yet in print of the final conquest of 
Canada. The publishers zre to be commended for continuing to produce, in such 
fine format and in spice of rising costs and narrow markets, a work of so pro- 
nounced a significance for Ámer:can history. 

Newberry Library ñ STANLEY PARGELLIS 
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THE RELUCTANT REBELS: THE STORY OF THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS, 1774-1789. By Lynn Montross. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1950. Pp. viii, 467. $5.00.) 


The Reluctant Rebels may perhaps best be described as a streamlined version 
of Edmund C. Burnett’s The Continental Congress. In both books the period and 
subject matter are nearly the same; Mr. Montross adds a few introductory chap- 
ters dealing with the beginnings of the revolutionary movement, but in general 
his theme, like that of Mr. Burnett, is the rise, decline, and fall of the Continental 
Congress. Mr. Montross has been content for the most part to follow closely in 
the footsteps of other historians and he has not used newspapers or other sources 
not immediately available in any good reference library. He has, however, em- 
ployed printed sources extensively, particularly the collections edited by Burnett, 
Ford, and Wharton. The result, as might be expected, is a volume which will at- 
tract scholars neither by the novelty of its views nor by the registration of new 
facts. Unfortunately, it lacks the stylistic brilliance which might set apart a book 
of this nature. 

In a generally exact and painstaking narrative, there are a few factual slips 
and dubious judgments that will not escape the scrutiny of scholars. For example, 
Mr. Montross states that “Parliament passed the Stamp Act without any intimation 
that it would offend Americans”—a point upon which any good text might have 
set him right. He is under the impression that the term “Continental” was in 
1774 “as bright as a newly minted guinea” whereas actually it had been long 
applied to the English colonies on the mainland to distinguish them from the 
West Indies. He pictures Button Gwinnett, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wearing “a brighter halo than that great patriot John Dickinson, whose 
conscience did not permit him to sign.” In what sphere the halo of Button Gwinn- 
ett shines so dazzlingly, Mr.-Montross does not say: certainly it is not in the his- 
tories of the American Revolution where Dickinson is seldom denied the credit 
his talents deserved and Button Gwinnett is consigned to the comparative obscurity 
of having been “among those present.” As to Washington’s place in history, Mr. 
Montross enthusiastically awards him the full measure of greatness, including “a 
lonely position as one of the world’s greatest political thinkers.” 

The Reluctant Rebels reveals how much can be done by a capable amateur 
with the printed sources relating to the period of the Revolution and Confedera- 
tion. This is a tribute not only to Mr. Montross but to the generations of scholars 
whose industry and editorial skill have made these sources available to historians. 


Stanford University ` ; Jonn C. MILLER 


THE VOICE OF THE OLD FRONTIER. By R. W. G. Vail, Director, New- 
York Historical Society, Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 492. $15.00.) 
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Wuen a careful compiler brings together a good bibliography of an important 
field of history, historians everywhere have reason to rejoice; when he presents that 
bibliography in chronolcg--al order, historians should rejoice doubly, for then 
half their work is done fer them and they can perceive the whole sweep of a 
movement by merely turning the leaves of another man’s work. Mr. R. W. G. 
Vail, the scholarly director af the New-York Historical Society, has performed that 
service in The Voice of the Cld Frontier, a chronological bibliography of the lit- 
erature written on the frortier and about the frontier in the period before 1800. 
Mr. Vail prefaces his bibliography wich three stimulating and entertaining lec- 
tures delivered on the Resenbach Fellowship at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1945-46. 

The scope of the bibliography is best described in the compiler’s own words: 


The bibliography .. . wl .. . attempt to record a selection of the works written 
by those living on the frender of what is now the United States or by agents inter- 
ested in the promotion cf frontier lands, the first edition of which appeared not 
later than 1800. It will omit voyages and travels by non-residents, military, political, 
and religious controvers:al literature which does not also contain accounts of 
frontier life or which was not closely concerned with the promotion of the sale 
and settlement of frontier lands. The bibliography omits the Jesuit Relations, 
Indian treaties, and material on the Spanish Southwest, for which adequate bibliog- 
raphies already exist. 


Within the framework ou-lined, Mr. Vail has presented a comprehensive well- 
described list of the most significant writings on the moving frontier, from James- 
town to the opening of the Middle West. 

A surprising amount of new material, hardly known even to the specialist, 
may be found listed in Mu. Vail’s bibliography. Among the obscure but valuable 
items are many narratives cf Indian captivities, some of them unrecognizable from 
their titles, as for exampl2,.4 Pocket of Prose and Verse .. . of Alexander Kellet 
(Bath, 1778), which con:amed, among other things, an account of the “sufferings 
of David Menzies, surgeon, among the Cherokees,” Perhaps Mr. Vail’s most im- 
portant service is in bringing to the attention of historians rare works known only 
to a few bibliophiles. Sinc= he locates the books in a selected list of libraries and 
gives the number of pages, the reader can sit comfortably in his study and order 
these items in microfilm œ photostat and know approximately what his fresh in- 
formation is going to cost him. 

The three prefatory lectures are highly instructive as well as amusing. The 
first describes a significent Jot of personal narratives of pioneers, not omitting a 
few picturesque rascals. 1n the second lecture, which deals with accounts of Indian 
captivities, Mr. Vail points out the extraordinary number of such narratives writ- 
ten before the end of the eighteenth century. “In spite of their elusiveness,” he 
writes, “the late Frank C. Deering was able to collect some 750 editions of various 
captivities. The late Edvard E. Ayer found 482 editions of the stories of 237 dif- 
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ferent captives, now in the Newberry Library.” Although Mr. Vail cannot begin 
to list all of these, he does mention many accounts unknown to most of us. The 
third of his lectures describes the literature of real estate promotion, a subject 
which produced some of the purplest passages in early American writing. Mr. 
Vail’s lectures, read in connection with his bibliography, will be informative and 
stimulating to the most thorough specialist in the field of American expansion. 
Though no fault of Mr. Vail’s, it is a pity that so valuable a book, particularly one 
that sells for fifteen dollars, could not have been presented in a better format. The 
copy which reached this reviewer was already falling apart from its flimsy binding. 


Folger Library Louis B. Wricut 


THIS RECKLESS BREED OF MEN: THE TRAPPERS AND FUR TRAD- 
ERS OF THE SOUTHWEST. By Robert Glass Cleland. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xv, 361, xx. $4.00.) 


Hererorore Dr. Cleland's historical books have been limited to a treatment 
of affairs in California and have dealt with many phases of life. In this volume, 
however, the author has preferred to limit his treatment to a single kind of frontier 
life, that of the fur trappers and traders, at the same time expanding the geo- 
graphical scope of the work to include a vast area which he calls the Southwest. 

His Southwest is bordered on the west by the Pacific Ocean and on the other 
sides by a great sweeping arc extending from the mouth of the Columbia River to 
Jackson Hole in Wyoming, Santa Fe, New Mexico, and the top of the Gulf of 
California. This vast region was once supposed to have been little visited by the 
mountain men. Dr. Cleland clearly demonstrates that they were in fact very active 
throughout the Southwest. 

His first chapter describes the life of the trapper and of the animals they 
hunted as well as their weapons, strategy and tactics, their diet, clothing, trans- 
portation, hunting and trapping methods, their cookery, camp-keeping, their pas- 
times, all of which amounted to a unique and very dangerous way of life. De- 
voted as most of these men were to the wilderness, many of them were well edu- 
cated or at least well read. Every camp contained some well-thumbed books either 
of knowledge or of literature. 

- Most of the prominent mountain men are mentioned and Dr. Cleland goes to 
some pains to celebrate one neglected explorer, Joseph Reddeford Walker, who 
has hitherto, he believes, suffered undeserved neglect. The scope of the book dtes 
not permit much in the way of biography. But we do find graphic accounts of 
the explorations and wanderings of Jedediah Smith, James Ohio Pattie, Joaquin 
(Ewing) Young, with good accounts of the trade to California and the struggle 
between partisans of the Hudson’s Bay Company and American mountain men. 

Dr. Cleland quotes freely from little known authorities, brings in much fresh 
information and takes his stand in'most of the many controversial matters in this 
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field. His interpretations and many flashes of insight make the reading of this 
book a pleasure. 

Like his other works this is written in a scholarly, quiet, but interesting way. 
He has plentifully illustead the book with old prints, facsimiles of documents 
and good photographs; the frontispiece is a color plate. The apparatus includes a 
good bibliography and ar zdequate index. It is not easy to see how any scholar in 
this field or indeed any lover of frontier days and ways could fail to add this vol- 
ume to his shelf. 


University of Oklahoma STANLEY VESTAL 


STEAMBOATS ON THE WESTERN RIVERS: AN ECONOMIC AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL HISTORY. By Louis C. Hunter. With the Assistance 
of Beatrice Jones Hunter. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. 
xiii, 684. $10.00.) 


ThE steamboat, the Conestoga wagon, the Concord coach, the canal barge— 
these all have a secure place in the American past. They were the means by which 
a continent was penetrated. and by which its settlement and development were be- 
gun. Now all are gone, while faster and more efficient means of transport make a 
network on and above the land. Of the pioneer carriers the steamboat persisted 
longest, but even it lasted no longer than a human lifetime. 

Though the steamboat origineted in the East, it was the trans-Appalachian 
‘West—without roads and with great distances to traverse—that most needed a 
new mode of transportaticn. And it was in the West that the steamboat found its 
future. “The invention of the steamboat,” declared a writer in the Cincinnati 
Gazette in 1815, “was intended for us.” Beyond the eastern mountains thë river 
routes were the great avenues of trade and travel until after the Civil War. No 
other country in the world had so vast an inland basin, and nowhere was there 
so extensive a river system as that which drained the Appalachian and the Rocky 
Mountains into the Gulf cf Mexico. In the 1840’s Major Long of the Topographic 
Engineers mapped a tozal of 16,000 miles of rivers, between Pennsylvania and 
Montana, navigable for steamboats. 

Travel in the Amerizz2 interior has long been a subject of intense interest to 
historians and to the gereral reader as well. Few other aspects of our history have 
had a wider appeal. The significance of the steamboat has long been familiar; 
mény writers have contrikuted to its literature. But not until now has the subject 
received its definitive treatment. 

Professor Hunter has written about the steamboat on the interior rivers from 
every angle—mechanical and technological as well as social and economic. He has 
traced the rapid growth cf steamboating and its even more rapid decline with a 
wealth of detail and specific instance. To a highly readable text he has added 
scores of tables. His book is a model of organization. It carries an impressive lading 
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of information all stowed away so snugly that there is never a tremor of unbal- 
ance. Every aspect of steamboat enterprise is here in what seems an inevitable 
order and proportion. 

Besides a thorough account of the personnel, the financial operation, and the 
mechanical problems of steamboating, Professor Hunter treats his subject in rela- 
tion to its social background. He shows that attempts to gain exclusive rights on 
western rivers were defeated by the frontier conception of the great rivers as com- 
mon highways of the West. He points out the diversity of enterprise, by which 
steamboats were locally built and owned and operated, with no important cor- 
porate organization until after the Civil War. The steamboat was a frontier 
product, and it did not readily submit to “big business” operation. 

With abundant detail this book traces the structural evolution of steamboats 
from early craft like the Paragon and the Tuscorora (splendid in 1820) to the 
giant J. M. White and Great Republic of the final period. By mid-century, Ameri- 
can steamboats were unparalleled in speed, size, and beauty by river steamers in 
any other country. In these years designs of Ohio River boats were copied in In- 
dia, and a Pittsburgh firm built vessels for the rivers of South America, Russia, 
Mongolia, and Egypt. The steamboat, Professor Hunter declares, was the most 
notable achievement of our industrial infancy. 

All the chapters of this book are filled with fresh and specific detail, but cer- 
tain chapters contain information that has not been assembled before. In a careful 
account of steamboat ownership the author points out the differences between 
transient (tramp), packet (schedule), and line (fleet vessels on regular schedule) 
boats making up the river trade. A valuable picture of immigrant travel and of 
frontier society is presented in the chapter on “Deck Passage.” A motley com- 
pany of people along with poultry and livestock traveled on deck, amid fuel and 
cargo, at an average fare of one fourth of a cent a mile. They suffered from ex- 
posure to weather, from plague, from the danger of collision and explosion, but 
for forty years they thronged the lower deck of steamboats. Just a layer of plank 
flooring separated them from cabin passengers in the plush and mirrored halls. 

When the first railroad trains rocked along on primitive roadbeds, they seemed 
no threat to the lordly steamboats. The early railroads were “stub” lines, tributary 
to or joining the waterways and dependent on them. But when the railroads be- 
came an interconnected system, the locomotives whistled in another key and the 
day of the steamboat was ending. It all happened in the span of one man’s life— 
from the voyage of the New Orleans in 1811, through2,000 miles of busy fiver 
from Pittsburgh to the gulf, to the empty reaches of the rivers at the end of the 
century. 

An elaborate statistical appendix, a thorough index, and some well-chosen 
photographs add to the usefulness of this distinguished book. 

Miami University WALTER HaviGHursT 
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WELLS FARGO: ADVANCING THE AMERICAN FRONTIER. By Edward 
Hungerford. (New Yerk: Random House. 1949. Pp. xvi, 274. $3.75.) 


U. S. WEST: THE SAGA OF WELLS FARGO. By Lucius Beebe and Charles 
Clegg. (New York: E. F. Dutton and Company. 1949. Pp. 320. $7.50.) 


In the 1840's, two lively young upstate New Yorkers named Henry Wells and 
William Fargo were doing well in the business of handling parcels for their region, 
by way of the eastern railroads A third, John Butterfield, was mcre or less paral- 
leling their operations, chiefly over one railroad, the New York Central. There was 
still no company called Wells, Fargo; these young fellows were merely moving into 
and out of various combinations, learning their business. 

In 1850, when it became clear that the California gold rush meant expansion 
to the West, and when statehood for California gave some support to the belief 
that this expansion would be a solid one, the three rivals got together to form the 
American Express Company. They were looking in the direction of the Pacific 
Coast, where Adams and some smaller companies were already earring fine profits. 
But for the time they were content to develop slowly, making sure that the Cali- 
fornia boom would not fizzle. By the spring of 1852, they had made up their 
minds. American Express would continue its business in the East and in the 
Middle West. For California a new company would be formed. In March of that 
year, Henry Wells and William Fargo, retaining their useful ccnnections with 
American, formed Wells, Fargo & Company. By July they had an office open and 
ready for business in San Francisco, and a name was launched that was to be 
enormously significant in the new West. 

In these two books, the authors have approached their subject from widely dif- 
ferent directions. ; y y 

The late Mr. Hungerferd, once an employee of Wells Fargo, saw his task as 
a sober company history. In his book he carries the story in careful detail down to 
1948, explaining the intricate deals with the growing network cf western rail- 
roads, following the development of the banking end of the business, which 
eventually was separated entirely from the express side of it, and finally clarify- 
ing the complex workings of Wells Fargo of Mexico, which remains in the ex- 
press business but has added highly profitable sub-enterprises in the way of tourist- 
travel bureaus, hotels, and, in co-operation with John Deere and Studebaker, a 
chain of Mexican outlets for farm equipment and the like. In general Mr. Hunger- 
foré chose to avoid the merely romantic—though he found he could not avoid cer- 
tain colorful tidbits concerning western bandits and banditry—and stuck to the 
company’s business story. Th:s story he has told, for the most part accurately if in 
a somewhat pedestrian prose. Least reliable are the author’s bandit chapters, in 
which he employs little discrimination in selecting and weighing sources, accept- 
‘ing: with equanimity accounts which disagree, and frequently reproducing even 
these with embroideries of his own. 
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The Beebe-Clegg approach is frankly romantic. Mr. Hungerford’s volume has 
two simple maps and sixteen pages of illustrations, several of these being simply 
studio portraits of one or another of the men who served as officers of the com- 
pany at one time or another. The Beebe-Clegg book, on the other hand, comes 
close to being a picture album of the heroic Far West in its early phases. As the 
subtitle suggests, Messrs. Beebe and 'Clegg have thought of their narrative as a 
saga of sorts, and their story is far less a company history than a succession of 
brightly sketched backgrounds against which Wells Fargo drivers and messen- 
gers perform great deeds. In consequence, the two books supplement one another, 
competing only in their bare outlines. Perhaps the best single feature of the Beebe- 
Clegg story is its emphasis on Wells Fargo’s part in the life of the latter-day 
Nevada gold-camps of the late 1890's and early rg00’s—Tonopah, Rhyolite, Gold- 
field, Bullfrog, Rawhide, and a few more—a region and a period far less written 
about than the gold-bearing California foothills of 1848-1860, which have been 
pretty thoroughly placered out by historians and feature writers. 

If the Hungerford book is on the heavy-footed side, the Beebe-Clegg work 
represents the other extreme, the authors employing a half-facetious rope-skipping 
style which too often disguises the pains to which they have gone to get their facts. 
Some errors in the first edition have been corrected in later printings, there is a 
useful Wells Fargo chronology (pp. 304-10), a highlighted bibliography, and an 
index which might profitably be expanded to twice its length. One of the best 
things about the book is the care with which the captions accompanying the pic- 
tures, almost all of them precise and detailed, have been written and checked. 


San Francisco, California Joseem HENRY Jackson 

BACKWOODS UTOPIAS: THE SECTARIAN AND OWENITE PHASES 
OF COMMUNITARIAN SOCIALISM IN AMERICA: 1663-1829. By Ar- 
thur Eugene Bestor, Jr., Associate Professor of History, University of Illinois. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press for the American Historical 
Association. 1950. Pp. xi, 288. $3.50.) 


Professor Bestor has for some years been making a study of the communi- 
tarian movements in the United States. This is one of several books which will 
doubtless be the result of the research, which has been detailed and painstaking. 
Both European and American sources have been examined and the annotation 
and bibliography give evidence that nothing has been neglected to make théac- 
count, especially that of Owenite and Fourieristic societies, exhaustive. This pub- 
lication will, therefore, be of great value to those interested in the source material 
on the social thought of the period. 

The subtitle, however, is misleading, for the attention paid to the sectarian and 
pre-Owen movements is very slight. Sixty pages were deemed sufficient for a de- 
scription of all other phases of the American communitgrian societies existing be- 
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fore, or different from, those established according to the teachings of Robert 
Owen, and this despite the fact that some of them, notably those of the Shakers, 
were much longer lived, more numerous, larger in numbers of adherents, more 
productive economically, and with a rich aad varied cultural and religious history. 
It is obvious that Mr. Bestor’s major interest is in the transfer of the utopian so- 
cialism of Owen and Fourier to the United States and that he looks upon the 
sectarian communities as of little significance except as they contributed a sort of 
background or prepared the way for the later much less permanent and in many 
ways less interesting socialistic settlemen:s based on the European utopian ideas, 
The sectarian phases of the early American communitarian settlements (and we 
are indebted to Mr. Bestor for that very useful word) have, however, a wide lit- 
erature of their own, and there are monographs of some sort for many of them. 
Perhaps that explains the author’s concentration upon Owen and his work. 

Professor Bestor has given us, certainly, much needed material on the Owenite 
movement and offers a very credible explanation for its popularity in America, its 
weaknesses, and its early collapse. The chapter on Robert Owen’s view of society 
is valuable and covers muck of English and European reaction to the Industrial 
Revolution. It serves also as an introduction to the complex personality of Owen 
himself, on which was to depend in large measure the success or failure of his 
American experiment. That a captain of industry with a fortune made by his own 
effort should have turned social reformer with a complete disregard for the prac- 
tical economic problems for which his training might have given him under- 
standing is one of the enigmas of social history. Perhaps a generation that wit- 
nessed Henry Ford’s peace mission to Europe should feel no surprise at the 
vagaries of an earlier industcialist! 

The participation in the New Harmony movement of Owen’s two interesting 
sons and the importance of the galaxy of educators and scientists who were at- 
tracted by his eloquence are given excellent treatment. In many ways the work 
of William Maclure was of more significance than that of Owen himself in mak- 
ing New Harmony a point of importance in American social and cultural history. 
Professor Bestor has already given us some of the best evidence of that fact in his 
publication of the Maclure-Fretageot correspondence. Many of the European-born 
scientists who joined Owen and Macluze remained in the United States to con- 
tribute to the scientific knowledge of the young republic. On the other hand most 
of them had arrived prior te Owen, and it is difficult to see that their brief associa- 
tiofwith him had much zo do with their subsequent work. The experiments 
along the line of education at New Harmony served to advance American interest 
in the ideas, already known in this country, of Pestalozzi and Fellenburg and 
served as antecedents for the Alcott and Brook Farm schools, although much of 
the spread of such ideas in America must be attributed to the information brought 
back from Europe by the steady procession of American young men returning in 
the 1820’s and 30’s from student years in Germany. And the spread of interest in 
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science in America was in progress and furthered by too many other agencies to 
make emphasis upon the New Harmony contribution profitable. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book is the one on New Harmony 
as a study in dissonance. The causes for the failure of the movement have never 
been more closely analyzed. The final chapter on the Owenite legacy is less con- 
vincing. The enthusiasm for Owenism had been based largely upon ideas that 
Americans already had, and when New Harmony had had its brief day American 
‘social thought had gained something from that experience, but neither the experi- 
ence nor the gain was tremendous. The life of New Harmony was short, as was 
that of the few societies created as a result of Owen’s example. The one that Pro- 
fessor Bestor labels as “a relative success” lasted less than four years. He includes 
in this chapter a discussion of Frances Wright’s Nashoba, which owed little to 
Owen, and mentions a society founded by James M. Dorsey in 1816 without bene- 
fit of Owen. We are, however, much in Mr. Bestor's debt for the names and ac- 
counts of the brief lives of these attempts to implement the ideas and theories 
brought to America by Robert Owen or crystallized by American enthusiasm for 
the New Harmony. Heretofore there has been much confusion as to these com- 
munities. American interest in new ideas has always been easy to arouse, how- 
ever, and any famous foreigner has been able to attract an enthusiastic following, 
as witress the excitement caused by the arrival of Louis Kossuth in 1850. The 
case for Owenism as an important part of American interest in social experimenta- 
tion does not seem to me to have been proved. It was but one straw blowing in a 
wind that gave direction to many other such indications of concern with social 
proklems. Old John Humphrey Noyes who placed emphasis upon the relation be- 
tween religion and social reform came nearer to an understanding of American 
pre-Civil War social thinking. 


University of Minnesota Auice Fert TYLER 


YOUNG AMERICA, 1830-1840. By Robert E. Riegel. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 436. $5.00.) 


Durine the decade of the 1830’s the painter Henry Banvard was at work on a 
panorama of the Mississippi River a quarter of a mile long to be turned on rollers 
before an audience. The result must have been an impressive spectacle which saved 
the onlooker the inconvenience of making the trip himself, and Bostonians paide 
over $50,000 in a seven-month period to view it. But it must also have been some- 
what cursory in the treatment of details and have sacrificed something in terms of 
focus. Mr. Riegel’s panoramic and impressionistic book is in some respects com- 
parable to Mr. Banvard’s painting. 

The volume covers with deft touches every significant topic of American social 
life in its economic setting during a rather restricted period, with divisions en- 
titled “Americans,” “At Work,” “At Home,” and “At Play?” Mr. Riegel sees this 
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as a peculiarly transitional period, with forces of sectional alienation gathering for 
the armageddon of the 1860’s and others pointing toward the eventual triumph of 
an industrialized urben order. Above all it was a period ir which multiplying 
speculative schemes ard burgeoning reform movements stood together in an un- 
precedented urgent zwareness of the future and the belief that energy and 
determination could quickly win riches for the individual or utopia for society. A 
preliminary chapter fcrecasts each theme to be developed in subsequent chapters 
in the manner of an opsretic overture. Then the reader is teken on a flying trip: 
through each of the major sections, introduced to the principal immigrant new- 
comers, thoughtfully views the expanding frontier in comparison with the chang- 
ing farm and developmg plantation, and then considers business and labor, trans- 
portation, home life, the ideal and reality of the genteel female, education, religion 
and reform, medicine ard science, recreation, and art and literature. 

Statistics and interpretation are held to a minimum, but generalizations and 
adjectives abound, and apt and excellently reproduced illustrations aid the text. 
Footnotes refer largely to contemporery materials, but on the whole the book gives 
the effect of integratirg the materials to be found in the secondary works given in 
the bibliography rather than introducing much that is new. Few of its viewpoints, 
therefore, are likely to be immediately challenged. It is a useful book, objective and 
temperate in attitude znd written in an easy literary style. There are moving 
passages on the treatment of the Ind.ans and the life of frontier garrisons. An im- 
pression remains of tke crassness and hypocrisy of a period in which evangelical 
and even mawkish re igious sentiments seemed not at all to inhibit unscrupulous 
striving for material ga-a. Humorous asides sometimes carry an echo of the men's 
college classroom, and sex is not ozly dealt with frankly but on occasion seems 
just a bit intrusive. But perhaps this impression is due to the fact that the reviewer 
teaches in a coeducatiral institution and may even be a fuddy-duddy. 


George Washington University Woop Gray 


THE PEABODY SISTERS OF SALEM. By Louise Hall Tarp. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1950. Pp. x, 372. $4.00.) 


Tuis book is full >£ gcod things. and deserves a more careful reading than it 
is likely to receive from the wide audience of a Book of the Month Club. Unfor- 
«unately the first chadter, “Cuba Journey,” is the least convincing of the whole 
volume, for it smells cf hat imaginative biography which the late and unlamented 
Mr. Ludwig first made popular about twenty-five years ago. Both in chronology 
and character this chepter is out of place. 

The author has read widely in ker sources, and used them well, on the whole. 
She writes well. The p-otest that tke persons described would not be altogether 
pleased with the pictares of their parsonalities lacks merit; would Samuel John- 
son have endorsed BcSwell, or would Napoleon have bowed to the verdict of the 
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definitive biography by Fournier? Truth is, the dead hand of descent makes some 
history and most biography so much stuff ard nonsense because of cautious anx- 
iety to avoid offense to the living. Many of the characters in this book, like all of 
us, were often sentimental, sometimes mistcken, and even humanly imperfect. 
Others, like Bronson Alcott, were preposterous figures of fun. Yet the fact re- 
mains, and the author makes it evident, that the Peabody sisters of Salem, Eliza- 
beth, the spinster, Mary, Mrs. Horace Mann and Sophia, Mrs. Nathaniel Haw- 
* thorne, were three remarkable women. 

Specialists will inevitably find errors in z book of this scope, covering, as it 
does, almost the whole of the nineteenth century, and dealing with numbers of im- 
portant people who contributed to the literature of the great days of the crowded 
glory of New England. It is easy to be accurate and dull; it is not difficult to be 
amusing and unreliable. Apart from certain disputed points and trivial errors, 
Mrs. Tharp seems to be both accurate and interesting. Yet there is reason to believe 
that the wife of Horace Mann was in Yellow Springs, Ohio, after all, when her 
husband died there as the first president of antioch College; and Elizabeth Pal- 
mer, the mother of the three sisters, was not certainly the irritating and possessive 
parent which the ‘author would have us believe. We must learn to wear our Sig- 
mund Freud with a difference. If William F-ancis Channing was never a mem- 
ber of the Congress (p. 292) it is refreshing to find that Mrs. Tharp does not stoop 
to print a repetition of the scandalous sectionzl legends about Polk and the Mexi- 
can War. Anyone already suspicious of the hypocrisy which surrounded the per- 
son of the fanatical John Brown and the attack on Harpers Ferry will enjoy this 
author's sketch of the reaction in New England (pp. 282-85). 

Mrs: Tharp is genuinely skillful and nearly always successful at portraying per- 
sons and places. Readers with a sense of humo- cannot fail to enjoy her account of 
the joint enterprise of Elizabeth Peabody and Bronson Alcott, called the Temple 
School, or her delightful description of Hawthorne’s summer at Brook Farm. One 
glimpse of the Brownings in Florence is memorable, together with a seance of 
foolish females trying to talk with spirits by means of tipping a table. James T. 
Fields is handled without gloves, and his second wife, Annie Adams, is taken 
down from her pedestal and given a thorougk dusting. The comic-opera attempt 
to capture Sanborn at Concord in 1860 and the pathos of the last dreadful pa of 
Hawthorne are reported with humor and pity. 

The real heroine of this book is the redoub-able Elizabeth, the eldest sister, thet 
spinster, and the public pest for good causes. Professional agitators are of two 
kinds, and people confuse the two at their peril—persons of good will and hope, 
and persons of ill will and envy. Our present misfortune is to suffer from many 
of the latter, and to see few of the former. Elizabeth’s unconquerable hope for 
humanity was heroic, and when she died at eighty-nine her aged eyes were still 
like stars, if somewhat dim. Moving about in tie sacred triangle bounded by hope 
between highways of Salem, Boston, and Corcord, she made the welfare of the 
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whole world her personal responsibility. If she was lacking in that sense of pro- 
portion which is the base cf humor—in 1861 she called on Lincoln to give him 
advice as to the proper way to win the war—she got a great deal done in her long 
lifetime. Mrs. Tharp cisposes of this amazing incident with one neat sentence: 
“Mr. Lincoln took tim: to listen to her and she in turn revised her opinion of his 
fitness for his task” (p. 291). Yet, Elizabeth Peabody was comparatively safe, for 
she did not know how ta laugh at herself. 

Those who read mary books will call this one great; those who read very few 
will grant that it is good 


Massachusetts Historical Society STEWART MITCHELL 


TWO FRIENDS OF MAN: THE STORY OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRI- 
SON AND WENDELL PHILLIPS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ralph Korngold. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1952. Pp. xii, 425. $5.00.) 


Ir Mr. Korngold accomplishes nothing more with his new book, he will have 
stirred fresh interest in a subject which merits recurrent investigation. Two 
Friends of Man has been written to be read, as it will be. The present writer has 
found lay reactions to the book interesting, particularly in their willingness to re- 
consider the contribut ons to antislavery of Garrison and Phillips, as well as Lin- 
coln; there seem, at present, to be na popular competitors to these three, though 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is of course, recalled. 

The faults in Mr. Korngold's work are obvious and can be briefly noted. His 
studies have been vagarsous and largely second-hand; all the familiar phrases and 
incidents have been Cutifully exploited; he has dealt insufficiently with the anti- 
Garrison arguments embodied in substantial works, has been content to record 
dramatic speeches out cz fall historical context, and has himself written for effect 
rather than genuine persuasiveness. The book contains a wide assortment of casual 
errors and no documenzation worth noting. 

On the other hanc, Mr. Korngold has written with a feeling for character and 
human interest which >etter-fcunded writers in the field might notice. He has 
read widely, if not thoroughly. He has tried to see his subjects objectively; for ex- 
ample, he is aware of Garrison's youthful indifference to the slavery question, of 
We fact that others preceded his hero in advocating “immediate” emancipation, 
and of the dubious quality of his noaresistance principles. Finally, Mr. Korngold 
has evinced an earnesness and vitality not to be found in other popular works in 
the field of liberalism. which have been praised by scholars in scholarly publica- 
tions, presumably because their authors’ hearts were in the right place. 

Mr. Korngold’s major contribution has been to revive for consideration serious 
problems which desery= the attention of scholars and laymen both. On this score, 
he can be neither patranized nor legitimately ignored. Thus, he thay seem exces- 
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sively partial to his subjects, and to ignore data and personalities which might con- 
flict with his theme. However, more seemly scholars have erred in the opposite di- 
rection; and if, for example, Mr. Korngold is unconvincing in portraying Gar- 
rison as the unchallenged leader of the abolitionist forces mobilized in the 1830’s, 
it remains to be determined whether studies which attempt to reduce him.to in- 
significance are more correct. Undoubtedly, the author makes more of the prop- 
aganda of Garrison and Phillips during the 1840’s and 1850’s than it merits; but 
then, his book is about Garrison and Phillips, whose: picturesque attitudes :and 
opinions not only make striking reading but give some impression of truth. Will 
anyone, indeed, deny that Garrison’s opening gun in the Liberator is an immortal 
statement of purpose, or that Phillips’ eloquence will endure? They may well have 
helped to maintain the moral principle of antislavery in a time of heavy politics and 
confused aims. And if we smile at Mr. Korngold’s interpretation of Garrison’s in- 
fluence during the war years (“As President of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
Garrison managed to put the weight [sic] of the organization’s support behind the 
President” [p. 287]), we have still to determine what relative power was wielded 
by any of the groups pressing the antislavery crusade. 

It is likely that there can be no final determination of influence or correctness 
of tactics in a way which will satisfy all students, but it may be hoped that the 
issue of antislavery and its abolition component may be better joined, and the 
problems involved better formulated for investigation. 


Antioch College Lours FILLER ` 


EARLY AMERICAN METHODISM, 1769-1844. By Wade Crawford Barclay. 
Vdlume I, MISSIONARY MOTIVATION AND EXPANSION. [History 
of Methodist Missions, Part I.] (New York: Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church. 1949. Pp. xli, 449. $3.50.) 


Dr. Barclay has projected a “History of Methodist Missions” of which this. is 
the first volume. Five additional volumes covering the missionary endeavors and 
world outlook of the three principal branches of the denomination are promised. 
The author’s theme is that the spirit and genius of the Wesleyan revival are mis- 
sionary in character and that this character “was a natural and almost inevitable 
outgrowth of its fundamental doctrine of universal redemption.” This appears to 
be a sound conclusion. 

The Wesleyan tradition was carried inte America by*Bishop Coke, who, fot 
satisfied with confining his endeavors to the American states, sought to establish 
missions in Africa, Ceylon, Java, India, the Channel Islands, and the West Indies, 
and even among the Roman Catholic peasants of Ireland. 

Even more than in Britain, Methodism in America needed to be an expansive 
organization with a missionary outlook that could meet the needs of a very fluid 
and rapidly moving population. It must be admitted thatsno other church éver de- 
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vised a more effective meshod of meeting the needs of a new country than the 
Methodist itinerancy. At tke same time, the centralized organization of the church 
under the absolute domination of the bishops kept the Methodists out of line with 
the democratic spirit and tendency of the first half of the nineteenth century. It 
was this which caused the firs: serious split and gave rise to the Methodist Prot- 
estant movement in the 1&30’s. 

Much of Dr. Barclay’s first volume is concerned with a conventional account of 
the introduction, the organization, and tne spread of Methodism in America. It is a 
thoroughly sympathetic eccount, as might be expected. The harsh judgments 
passed upon the Anglican Establishmert in Virginia, where Methodism found 
fruitful soil, will not be acceptable ta the latest historiographers of the colonial 
church. As is usually customary and possibly necessary among denominational his- 
torians, Dr. Barclay’s sources are almost entirely limited to his own group. The 
question arises whether or not any other worth-while body of sources exists or 
whether they would cont-ibute anything that would substantially alter the conclu- 
sions. Certainly in Englaad the amount of anti-Methodist literature that was pro- 
voked by the Wesleyan revival is enormous. 

The topical treatmen*. tha: is used by the author has both the obvious merits 
and defects of giving urity to a particular theme and then requiring the neces- 
sary back-tracking to pick up other topics. In dealing with the expansion of Meth- 
odism, the author felt that it was necessary to incorporate innumerable details of 
numbers of converts, of >reachers, of members, that can be of interest only to the 
most serious student or researcher. Out of fairness to Dr. Barclay, he probably felt 
that there was no other way to have a well-rounded history. Nevertheless, it classi- 
fies the work mainly as a reference volume. 

There are some challengiag pages in the book, such as those dealing with the 
first missionary efforts ia Africa. One is impressed too by the fact that, while the 
missionary motive extemded overseas, it did not neglect elements on the home 
front, such as seamen, foreign language groups, Negroes, and even prostitutes, 
who might well have been overlookec had the Methodist outlook been provincial 
and conventional, As for Dr. Barclay’s major purposes, he is successful in convey- 
ing to his readers the spirit and genius of his denomination. 


University of Maryland W. M. GEWER 


~ 
THE FIRST TRANSZONTINENTAL RAILROAD: CENTRAL PACIFIC, 
UNION PACIFIC. By John Debo Galloway. (New York: Simmons-Board- 
man. 1950. Pp. x, 319. $5.00.) 


Tits posthumous volume by a well-known California engineer is primarily 
concerned with the story of the building of our first transcontinental railway. 
Based largely on readibp available secondary sources, company reports, and public 


records to which the author devoted a lifetime’s extracurricular research, the book 
o 
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has the great virtue of bringing together in a single volume many little known 
and oft-neglected facts of the railroad’s conquest of the thinly populated, rugged 
region west of the one-hundredth meridian. An intimate knowledge of the ge- 
ography of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific states and a practicing engineer’s ap- 
preciation of the technical problems involved in overcoming natural obstacles give 
the account validity and color and make the story of the surveying and actual con- 
struction of the two railroads which composed the original route the best portions 
of the manuscript. Galloway’s heroes are the engineers who plotted the course and 
the superintendents who drove the work through. Their vision and singleness of 
purpose in pursuing their objectives and their fortitude and courage in the face of 
mountain storms and Indian opposition are characteristics which move the author 
to his best writing and arouse the admiration of the reader. 

If the accounts of the engineering and construction problems are the book’s 
strength and its greatest appeal, that is probably as the author intended, for in 
Galloway’s mind “the culminating effort in the building-of railroads in the United 
States was the construction of the Pacific Railroad—the Union Pacific from Omaha 
to Ogden, Utah, and the Central Pacific from Sacramento to Ogden” (p. 4) and 
this accomplishment was “one of the greatest engineering and construction feats 
of all time” (p. 7). Nevertheless, for the professional historian, Galloway’s treat- 
ment leaves something to be desired. The author admits, at the outset, that the 
building was accompanied by “much distrust, politics, and internal dissension” 
(p. 6) but his discussion of the human frailties and the background factors leaves 
the reader dissatisfied. His account of the origin and development of railroads in 
England and America is thin and adds little to his main thesis except insofar as it 
is used to introduce technical problems facing the railroad builder. His review of 
the early efforts to promote the construction of a transcontinental railroad seems 
to this reviewer to lack a full understanding and appreciation of the political and 
economic forces at work in the period between 1840 and the Civil War. This is 
especially true of the sectional attitudes toward expansionism, railroads, and eco- 
nomic advance which he touches upon but does not fully evaluate. He includes 
among the numerous biographical sketches of important figures in the two rail- 
road companies brief accounts of promoters and financiers as well as the technical 
men, but his treatment of the former is largely uncritical. For example, he cannot 
quite make up his mind about the construction company device like the Credit 
Mobilier: “To say that by this practice Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, #fid 
Crocker became wealthy is something of an understatement. Nevertheless, it is 
true that the Associates built one of the great railroad systems of the West, which 
still operates to the great benefit of the region through which it runs” (p. 115). 
To one especially interested in the relationships of government and private enter- 
prise in the promotion of economic development, Galloway’s minimizing of the 
importance of the land grants and his treatment of much of the political back- 
ground reveal a fundamental misconception about the attitude of the people of 
the time toward government aid. 
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Technically, the book has bath its good points and bad. Its greatest virtue in 
this regard is the inclusion of thirty-two pages of excellent pictures, many of which 
speak volumes about the problems of the >roject, but this valuable adjunct is more 
than offset, in this reviewer’s mind, by tke failure to include any maps other than 
the incomplete end-paper sketches. This omission is a decided handicap to the 
reader trying to follow Galloway’s story of the numerous exploratory surveys, 
especially those in the Wyoming region for the Union Pacific end of the route. 
The author’s style is generally straightfcrward and clear, but here and there is a 
tendency toward repetition and the introduction of irrelevancies. Most unfor- 
tunately for the serious student of railwzy history the book is completely unanno- 
tated and the bibliography is thin and uncritical. Finally, and this is no fault of 
the author, several proofrzadirg errors mar the quality of the publisher’s work. 

Unquestionably, the publisher’s clair: that civil engineers will find this history 
fascinating reading has va idity, but the historian will wistfully lay down the book 
with the wish that the nontechnical aspects of the building of the first transcon- 
tinental railroad had been treated as well as. the engineering and construction. 


Northwestern University Howard F, BENNETT 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTRY STORE, 1800-1860. By Lewis E. Atherton. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 227. $3.50.) 


In writing of the country szore in the Old South, Professor Atherton has treated 
an institution little understood by po-itical and economic historians who have 
written the story of the region. To get at the facts of the rural trade of the South 
before 1865 required a departure from the paths which have led up to the*doors 
of more formal institutioas. Before the publication of this book there was a serious 
hiatus in the explanation of how the Old South’s population on one hand was com- 
posed of such an overwnelming proportion of rural folk, and how on the other 
they secured supplies outside the big plantation factorage system. On the surface 
it appeared that the individual purchaser in the Old South was more efficiently 
supplied with goods at tne larger centers of trade than he was in the years follow- 
ing the war when at lezst the arterial lines of distribution were better organized. 
In some respects this was possibly true but at the same time it is doubtful that any 
considerable quantity of goods moved into many isolated regions. 

“The term “country store” as used in this case deserves some brief definition. 
It was not truly a crossroads store such as those which came into existence after 
the war, and in the time when the lien laws were basic to the functioning of the 
agricultural system. Ce-tainly some of the towns considered by Professor Ather- 
ton, though small when compared with their modern expansion, were not actually 
crossroads villages. Thus the term “country store” becomes a relative one depend- 
ing upon the character of its merchandise, its customers, and the terms of its credit. 
Likewise it is necessary to include its agricultural marketing facility. This leads to 
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a rather broad discussion of merchandising in the Old South, which of necessity 
involves a discussion of the factor. To date, the author's discussion of this subject 
is the most analytical that has been published. If the definition of the country 
store is rather broad, the definition of the geographical limits of the Old South 
is rather restricted. It is based rather overwhelmingly on economic rather than 
strict geographical limitations. He ignores Kentucky but gives considerable atten- 
tion to Tennessee. Arkansas receives enough notice to find a place in the index, 
and so does Texas. The spotting of communities considered by Professor Atherton 
follows rather consistently the availability of records collected in the more impor- 
tant southern libraries. In North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana records were found which caused him to emphasize those 
areas. He had little or no advantage of seeing the scores themselves, and none of 
seeing original stocks of merchandise. By the same token he had limited advantage 
in examining long runs of invoice books, ledgers, day books, gin books, and, most 
important of all, the thousands of human notes which were addressed to the store- 
keepers, All of these are highly pertinent to the development of a balanced picture 
of merchandising. It must be said in Professor Atherton’s behalf, however, that 
many of the ancient store ledgers are almost meaningless because of the curious 
hieroglyphics used in making itemized entries, It is almost impossible to tell what 
it was the customer bought. This being true his bibliography is made up largely of 
“papers” of the letter and official nature rather than the simple little notations. 

How much the author’s conclusions would have been altered had he seen a 
much w:der and more intensive collection of papers perhaps is open to serious 
question. Any scholar who has set for himself the task of writing an institutional 
history learns that three things haunt him: first, what to do with chronology and the 
changing phases of styles and time itself; second, how to classify a heterogeneous 
mixture of institutions; and, finally, that in a region as provincial as the Old South 
there could be little departure from a monotonous pattern of behavior. All these 
haunt the present study. There is undoubtedly no formula for removing these 
bugaboos to the writing of this kind of socio-economic history. 

‘The reader does not see the store in clear outline. A few of the merchants ap- 
pear in slight personal sketches. Customers appear in mass, and almost never as 
mud-splattered sons of toil making excuses for their inability to settle accounts and 
seeking credit extension. There is little or none of the smell, the feel, and the senti- 
mental aspects of merchandising. Like a Yankee commission merchant, Mr. Ather- 
ton looks rather faithfully to the written statement of fact. He is conscious of the 
folk about the store, but a reserved sense of “business is business” prevents him 
from sitting down to gossip with the people. They are the fixtures of the trade 
and appear in the terms of paid and unpaid accounts, or as little cotton and to- 
bacco producers with their year’s labor for sale in the fall in the form of staple 
produce. Perhaps that is all a customer ever is in the coldly realistic business of 
getting along, in the commercial world. This is a sound book which fills a need of 
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Jong standing. It clears away much obscuring fog from Old South economic his- 
tory, and it points the direction for farther fruitful study and interpretation, 


University of Kentucky : Tuomas D. CLARK 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 1861-1865. By E. Merton 
Coulter. [A History cf the South, Volume VII] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1950. Pp. x, 644. $7.00.) 


“Tue South” stretches r>arly two thousand miles between Mason and Dixon's 
line and the Rio Grande. In that immense territory there are almost infinite varia- 
tions in topography, climate, resources, and activities. And yet there is about the 
region an awareness of a. certain unity. It is a region looked upon by others, and 
looking upon itself, as somehow different. This sense of differentiation is the prod- 
uct of a history common ic the region and peculiar to it as well. 

This common and peculiar history comes to a focus in the four years covered 
by Professor Coulter's voiume, seventh in sequence and fourth to be issued in the 
ten-volume “History of the South” now appearing under the joint imprint of the 
Louisiana State Universi-y Press and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of 
the University of Texas. The years 1861-1865 were of such transcendent impor- 
tance to the South, indeed, that even to this day history is usually divided in that 
section into events “befo-e the war” and those since, and there is no need to specify 
which war is meant. 

“These four years,” zhe author observes, “were of almost equal importance to 
all Americans, for what zcok place in the South reacted on the whole country with 
greater effect than that oz any other four years in American history.” The “vast 
number of military and naval accounts” of the events of those years, he adds, have 
“made a full history of the war against the South and by the South” but one which 
“took little note of the South itself.” To correct this lack, the author has under- 
taken a history which is expressiy that “of the South and not of the war prin- 
cipally,” although as he says, there was in those four years “little which was not 
related in some way to the war; and so in these pages, where the war is not, its 
shadow falls.” 

Nowhere else will there be found within the covers of one volume such a range 
of information upon se many aspects of what took place in the South in r861- 
1865. Indeed, not in meny volumes will its like be found, for Professor Coulter has 
garnered from numero3s studies of others upon the various nonmilitary aspects of 
the period, has added r-ches from his own wide-ranging study, and has infused the 
whole with his penetra-ing sense of historic values. 

Issue might be taken with the author for the scant treatment accorded military 
and naval events in a volume which is not specifically offered as a special study of 
hitherto neglected aspec of life in the South during the war but as one volume 
of a general work desigazd to give the whole history of the section. True, the mili- 
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tary side of the war is far more familiar and has elsewhere received vastly more- 
Notice, but to restrict its presentation so severely as is done in this, the only volume 
of the general work in which it could be treated, is to leave out of Southern history - 
one of its uniquely vital elements. 

In the space so saved, however, Dr. Coulter has brought together rewarding 
chapters on such topics as the constitution of the Confederate States, with its sev- 
eral excellent modifications of the United States Constitution; the organization and 
operation of the civil government, and its diplomacy and fiscal and taxation poli- 
cies; the agriculture, commerce, and industry of the Southern people, with atten- 
tion to production, distribution, transportation, prices, and profits; the journalistic, 
literary, artistic, educational, and religious activities of the people; the part played 
by the Negroes; and the final breakdown and collapse leading to the end. 

Throughout the work there are shrewd and penetrating observations as to the 
causes of failure of the Confederacy. The flag and the very word “Confederate” 
were in time to become powerful and moving symbols, but as Dr. Coulter acutely 
points out, “the Confederacy never became an emotional reality to the people until 

* Reconstruction made it so after the war had been lost.” The principal responsibility 
for this lack of a truly Confederate patriotism is laid to the doctrine of state rights, 
with its distrust of any central government, whether at Washington or at Rich- 
mond, and to the failure of the Confederate government to deal successfully with 
such everyday matters as taxation, money, and prices and the logistic side of its 
military problems. Transportation, he observes, was “scarcer than provisions,” and 
the “downward road to ruin” was through insufficient taxation and an inflation 
of the money supply until small change shinplasters came to be “not worth the ef- 
fort to counterfeit.” Nevertheless, as the author observes, until almost the very end 
Confederate money continued to be accepted and used by the people. 

In a review it is impossible to do more than suggest the scope and sweep of 
the work. It is possible to be captious and point out that General Forrest, even 
though his talents were discounted and never really used by the government at 
Richmond, did at times command more than 4,000 men; and that the American 
army in Mexico had made the acquaintance of cigarettes fifteen years earlier. Spe- 
cialists will doubtless differ on some of the details but taking the book as a whole, 
it is truly a magnum opus, unique in its field. 


Alexandria, Virginia Rosert S. Henry 
a 


TRAVELS IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. By E. 
Merton Coulter. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 289. 


$7.50.) 
No other chapter of American history has been so voluminously recorded as 


the American Civil War; the personal source material—travels, diaries, autobi- 
ographies, mémoirs, letters, and reports published in book’ form or in publications 


y 
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of learned societies and in magazines runs well up into the thousands. This mass 
of material is however of most varied value. Mr. Coulter rightly observes that let- 
* ters are, on the whole, most rel'able and after them diaries and journals, while ac- 
counts written primarily br publication, either during or after the war, are for 
various reasons suspect. Only those who have worked in this field of Civil War 
narratives know how elusive much of the material is, and how difficult it is to 
identify and evaluate such material as can be found. 

Mr. Coulter has listed aere some five hundred accounts of “travel” in the Con- 
federacy. The term “travel” requires a bit of explanation. Most of the authors in- 
cluded here were not trevelers in the customary sense of the term; they were, 
rather, involuntary visitor:, and for the most part their descriptions were fortuitous 
and incidental rather than deliberate. Obvious but peculiar circumstances char- 
acterize most of these accocnts: not only do they describe a belligerent South but 
they are written in a bellize-ert mood. Even the accounts by foreigners—some two 
dozen or so—reveal the impact of war and confess partisanship. 

The most useful featurz of this bibliography is the elaborate annotation of all 
books listed, an annotation which includes not only all pertinent bibliographical - 
information but brief bicgraphical sketches and a critical estimate of the circum- 
stances in which the wo-k was written and of its value. These notes contain in- 
formation not elsewhere available and suggest a familiarity with the material it- 
self not customary in bibliographies. Mz. Coulter has, however, omitted informa- 
tion about reprints of o-izinal material; as many reprints have been given new 
titles, such information -veuld be helpzul. 

The bibliography is. cf course, selective rather than inclusive. Some of the 
omissions, doubtless dictated by considerations of space, would seem to be uunfor- 
tunate. Thus individual booxs only are included; the whole vast and invaluable 
body of source material in learned society publications and in such magazines as 
the Confederate Veteran cx The Land We Love or the Magazine of American His- 
tory has been ignored. Much of the material to be found in such serials—Major 
Connelley’s letters, for example, or the letters of Chauncey Cooke—is better than 
most.of the things in boak corm. There-are many other omissions that some stu- 
dents will regret: Generel Wolseley’s famous descriptions of Lee and Jackson in 
Blackwood's Magazine, che letters of General Sherman and of Charles Francis 
Adams, and the Ropes-Gray correspondence; Morgan’s Rebel Reefer, Miss Hague’s 
viwd Blockaded Family; De Forest’s dramatic descriptions of the Teche Bayou 
country; Mark Twain’s lively “Campaign That Failed”; Toney’s graphic Priva- 
tions of a Private; Towasend’s eloquent Campaigns of a Non-Combatant, and 
others. Regimental histozies, too, are seriously neglected. The field is, to be sure, 
vast, and Mr. Coulter Fad to draw the line somewhere, but it seems odd to include 
Davis’ Thirteenth Massachusetts and omit Irwin’s incomparable Nineteenth Corps. 

Mr. Coulter makes one odd observation: “Southerners,” he says, “wrote much 
less than did Northeraé-s.” This is true enough with respect to regimental his- 
tories, but as far as reminiscences and journals are concerned the opposite would 
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appear to be true. Certainly the best Civil War literature is Southern; here, as in * 
so many fields—history, the movies, the radio, and advertising—the South has 
succeeded in reversing the verdict of Appomattox. 


Columbia University Henry CoMMAGER 


A MEASURE FOR GREATNESS: A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD 
WESTON. By David\O. Woodbury. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1949. Pp. ix, 230. $4.00.) 


AMERICAN historians find it convenient, though not always entirely accurate, to 
divide our nation’s industrial development into “ages,” as for example the hunter- 
trapper age, the agrarian age, the iron age, the steel age, the electrical age, and 
only yesterday we moved into the atomic age. No one of these “ages” owes so 
much to so few as does the electrical age. The roll call of not more than a dozen 
names would include the major pioneer inventors who brought about one of the 
greatest technological changes in American history. 

Included in this list is the name of Edward Weston. Born in England (1850), 
he migrated to America in 1870, and here he experienced in full measure all those 
struggles, heartaches, sacrifices, and successes that enter into the biographies of 
those noted inventors who rose “from rags to riches.” The electrical age was just 
dawning when, in the spring of 1870, the twenty-year-old boy, whose entire 
wealth consisted of a few books, two pieces of home made apparatus, a Bible, a 
few pounds of cash, arrived in New York, “groggy and thin.” He tramped the 
streets for days before calling upon Professor Charles Chandler of Columbia Col- 
lege, who aided him in securing a position as a helper in a small chemical com- 
pany. Forty-five years later, Dr. Chandler, before a gathering of the most brilliant ` 
chemists in America, had the pleasure of presenting to Weston the coveted Perkins’ 
medal for his outstanding achievements in chemistry. 

Weston’s achievements in the field of electricity were epoch-making. They in- 
cluded electroplating, building of battery cells, dynamos, electric motors, a system 
of electric power transmission and control, all of which resulted in giving to man 
“the most valuable product on earth—electric power.” He pioneered in plastics. 
When Edison was combing the world for a substance that would give him a car- 
bon fibrous filament for his electric light bulb, Weston brought out his plastic fila- 
ment (tamidine) which would burn for 2,000 hours, compared to 40 hourg for 
Edison’s filament. Weston is best known, however, for introducing a number of 
accurate electrical measurements. His voltmeters (a.c.), ammeters, and the Weston 
standard cell, which in 1911 became the official standard of electromotive force for 
the entire world, won for him the deserved title “father of accurate electrical 
measurements.” Altogether he took out over three hundred patents. He became a 
citizen of the United States in 1923 and died in 1936. 


University of Pitisburgh ij Joun W. OLtver 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: A HISTORY, 1848-1925. In two vol- 
umes. By Merle Curti and Vernon Carstensen. (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1949. Pp. xviii, 739; x, 668. $6.00 per volume, $10.00 per set.) , 


Tuts is no ordinary college history concocted to glorify the alma mater and 
to nourish the devotion of the alumni. It is a contribution to knowledge, especially 
to our knowledge of the intellectual history of the United States, and it should be 
appraised, therefore, as one would appraise any other monographic study in Ameri- 
can history. True the work was sponsored and financed by the university, but that 
facilitated the availability of source materials and no administrative censorship 
appears to have been exercised over the content. True both authors are members 
of the faculty of the university, but they are not alumni and, what is more im- 
portant, they are trained historical scholars and one of them has a number of im- 
portant works on intellectual history to his credit. 

The history of the university is recounted from its establishment in 1848, with 
adequate consideration of backgrounds, to about 1925. One wonders if the last 
quarter century of the university’s history was thought to be too “hot” even to be 
sketched at present. If one of the objectives of history is to enable us better to 
understand the present, such a hiatus is regrettable. The work is divided into four 
major parts by periods: 1836-66, 1866-87, 1887-1903, and 1903-25; and the whole 
. of the second volume is devoted to the last period. The chapters on the outstand- 
ing presidents are very well written and contribute materially to an understanding 
of the men and the institution they helped to build. Most of the other chapters are 
little monographs on such topics as finances, the faculty, the student body, ath- 
letics, extension work, and, for the last period, the principal schools and colleges 
of the university; and most of them range over the entire period. Appagently 
` studies or drafts for many of these chapters were prepared by assistants. Probably 
this organization and procedure were the only practicable ones in view of time 
limitations—the work was supposed to be a centennial history and the centennial 
was celebrated in 1948—but the results are that no clear picture of the evolution 
of the university emerges, the trees are more visible than is the forest, and there 
are duplications and inconsistencies. For example, we are told on pages 151 and 
183 and again on page 441 of Volume I that Professor Reid had ventilated the 
houses of Parliament, and the statements on pages 573, 609, and 613 of Volume I 
about President Adams’ controversy with the faculty over the eligibility of athletes 
are mutually inconsistent. 

Apparently a large mass of source material was available to the writers and 
their assistants. It consisted of university records; personal papers of presidents, 
regents, faculty members, and students; official and unofficial state and university 
publications; and newspaper files. Unfortunately much of this material, especially 
the university records, appears to have been disorganized and there are large gaps 
in it. The manuscript and other materials collected, preserved, and arranged by 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin were invaluable, but had a “University 
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Archives” been established some years ago a better history would have been pos- 
sible. The overemphasis on the Board of Regents and the presidency, as compared 
with faculty and students, is probably due, in part at least, to the character of the 
available materials, 

The work is fully documented by real footnotes, there is a brief bibliographi- 
cal note at the end, and the analytical index in Volume II appears to be well made. 
The physical. format is pleasing to the eye, the typography is good, and the illus- 
trations are appropriate and well reproduced. The work is not easy to read, how- 
ever, in the purely physical sense. Each volume is over two inches thick and 
weighs about three pounds. If over 1,400 pages were needed to tell the story, it 
would seem that they might have been printed on lighter weight paper. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the present work easily takes rank as the most im- 
portant history of a state university that has yet appeared. When histories com- 
parable in quality have appeared for a dozen other state universities, it will be 
possible to assess the role played during the past century by such institutions in 
the evolution of the United States. The first chapter of the present work, on 
“Origins of the State University Idea,” is a notable contribution toward such a 
larger synthesis. 


Library of Congress Soron J. Buck, 


SOUTHERN POLITICS IN STATE AND NATION. By V. O. Key, Jr. With 
the Assistance of Alexander Heard. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. 
xxvi, 675, xiv. Trade $6.00, text $4.50.) 


Ir,is a truism of methodology that if data do not substantiate a hypothesis 
either the data or the hypothesis is inadequate. There have been many hypotheses 
offered to explain the phenomena of Southern politics. Among propositions, held 
with varying degrees of popularity, are the ideas that Southern politicians are a 
group of racist demagogues, that Southern Democrats are spiritually akin to 
Northern Republicans, that Bourbon planters capitalize on poor white hatred of 
Negroes, that the poll tax disfranchises masses of citizens, that lynchings prevent 
Negroes from voting, and that Southern politics is a comic opera. The data to sup- 
port any of these hypotheses are thin. 

In 1946, Professor V. O. Key, jr., assumed direction of a Rockefeller-financed 
survey of Southern electoral practices for the University of Alabama. His corps of 
investigators and assistants held interviews, compiled statistics, charts, and illus- 
trative material exploring in minute detail the methods of electioneering in the 
South and the nature of the Southern electorate. The result is an extensive and 
comprehensive study of far-reaching significance. 

The volume begins with descriptions of the political systems in each of the 
eleven states of the Confederacy. There is Virginia with its eighteenth century 
type Byrd machine; Alabama with conflicts between black-belt planters, industrial 
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“Big Mules,” and “Populist” hill folk; Tennessee’s three sections and Mr. Crump; 
Florida’s incredible factionalism; Georgia’s red-gallused county units, South Caro- 
lina’s near-cabinet system, Louisiana’s long oscillation between sharing the wealth 
and share-cropping, Arkansas homogeneity, North Carolina’s “progressive plu- 
tocracy,” Mississippi’s contending delta and hill regions, and Texas’ emerging lib- 
eral-conservative alignments. The bare enumeration of these divergencies dissipates 
some of the popular hypotheses about the South. Moreover, a section on the South 
in national elections and on Southerners in the national legislature effectively dem- 
onstrates that the Solid South is solid only on racial issues and differs more with 
Northern Republicans than with non-Southern Democrats. In fact, “Southerners 
oppose the Republicans more consistently than do the non-southerners.” 

Turning from an evaluation of state and national politics, the author examines 
the minutiae of party organization, methods of nomination, primary and election 
processes, and campaign finance. In a final section he studies the size and com- 
position of the limited Southern electorate, examines the impact of the literacy 
test and the poll tax, and discusses the effect of the Supreme Court’s decisions 
against the white primary. Altogether its multiplicity of detail and its extensive 
coverage make the book invaluable for students of Southern politics or for those 
who would assess the South’s role in the nation. Its easy, familiar—almost col- 
loquial—style, composed in good humor and presented with humor, relieves it of 
the tedium which normally characterizes detailed and statistical analyses of politics. 

The marshaled data here presented relegates to the realm of myth most popular 
hypotheses about Southern politics. Virginia’s Byrd machine is not corrupt, the 
poll tax is not the major factor in maintaining white supremacy, Southern politi- 
cians are not all demagogues, and “it is the poorer whites who support candidates 
. . . for the reduction of racial discriminations and for the alleviation of racial 
tensions.” Unfortunately, however, the author’s labored effort to find a synthesis 
in the melee is hardly more convincing. The “fundamental explanation of South- 
ern politics is,” he says early in the book, “that the black-belt whites succeeded in 
imposing their will on their states and thereby presented a solid regional front in 
national politics on the race issue.” Toward the end, he returns to the theme: “The 
black-belt counties can be regarded as a skeleton holding together the South. They 
have, in a sense, managed to subordinate the entire South to the services of their 
peculiar local needs.” The 650 pages of factual information which separate these 
statements furnish so many exceptions, so many special variations, and so many 
otlf@r conditioning factors that the hypothesis appears untenable. 

A more frequently recurring theme, however, is the repeated implication— 
and sometimes assertion—that things would be different if the South had two 
political parties, This, of course, is mere speculation, although it could have been 
tested by extending the study into the border states. The difference between Ken- 
tucky with two parties and Tennessee with Mr. Crump’s one is not immediately 
apparent. Nor is there valid reason to assume that two Southern parties would 
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have divided, in the national arena, when regional issues were at stake. If black- 
belt whites could dominate the South's one party, they might, conceivably, have 
dominated two. 

But even if exception can be taken to both the hypothesis of the black-belt 
skeleton and the two-party speculation, the book retains its value as a careful, 
scholarly, and extensive examination of the Southern political scene and of prevail- 
ing practices. Comparable studies for other regions are badly needed. They might, 
indeed, demonstrate that some Southern practices are not peculiar to the South, 
and they certainly could improve generalizations about national politics. 


University of Wisconsin WiLLiam B, HEssELTINE 


THE PUBLIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT. Compiled with Special Material and Explanatory Notes by Samuel I. 
Rosenman. 1941: THE CALL TO BATTLE STATIONS. 1942: HUMAN- 
ITY ON THE DEFENSIVE. 1943: THE TIDE TURNS. 1944-45: VIC- 
TORY AND THE THRESHOLD OF PEACE. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. xxxvi, 632; xxv, 552; xxvii, 593; lxxi, 634. $40.00 per set.) 


No President of the United States has had a keener awareness of his role in 
history than Franklin D. Roosevelt. One manifestation of this was his decision 
during his second term to begin publication of his more important addresses and 
public papers in order to aid “students of history ... in assaying the. period.” 
The initial volume covered Roosevelt’s four years as governor of New York, and 
the campaign of 1932. Succeeding volumes each covered a year of the presidency. 
The last of these, for the third term, bring the total to a massive thirteen volumes. 

“Altogether this set is a most useful tool for either the specialist or the general 
historian. It contains speeches, messages, proclamations, a few executive orders, 
some letters of a public nature, and transcripts of press conferences. Appended to 
many of these are explanatory notes, often running to considerable length, which 
summarize and defend pertinent administrative actions. Because of these notes and 
the official nature of many of the messages and orders, the Public Papers are above 
all a compendium of executive activities during the New Deal and war. For ex- 
ample, following Executive Order No. 8926, establishing the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration, a note eight pages in length presents historical and statistical data 
on lend-lease, and concludes that without it “ultimate victory would have been 
long delayed, if not completely impossible.” . a 

Notes in the first nine volumes were purportedly the handiwork of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, but with few exceptions were formal and official in nature. Those of 
the last four volumes, prepared by Judge Rosenman and his assistant, Kenneth 
Hechler, are far fuller, and at points less formal. They contain in short form, his- 
tories of almost all war agencies and programs, and should serve for reference, or 
as a starting point for research. Further, Rosenman af times injects his personal 
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observations and reminiscences. He gives his explanation of why Roosevelt’s 
speech at Bremerton in August, 1944, was such a failure, yet the Teamsters’ 
speech a month later such a success. And it was Rosenman who suggested to 
Roosevelt that he refer to the starting point of General Doolittle’s Tokyo air 
raiders as having been “Shangri-La.” 

Roosevelt’s speeches as they appear in the Public Papers are a compromise be- 
tween the actual transcripts, which include some “ad libbing,” and the reading 
copies. Rosenman has also made some editorial changes in the stenographic records 
of extemporaneous talks. Although these have led to some discrepancies be- 
tween the texts in the Public Papers and those in newspapers, they do not seem 
important. On October 14, 1943, President Roosevelt made a careless extempo- 
raneous speech on Haiti. A comparison of the published text with the stenographic 
transcription indicates not the slightest change in its several factual inaccuracies. 

‘The most important new information, and much of the best reading, in the 
four volumes on the war years, are extensive excerpts from the transcripts of 
press conferences. Of 287 conferences between 1940 and 1945, transcripts of 94 
are published. Many of these contain background on the war, “off the record” at 
the time, or, as in the case of the notable allegory concerning “Dr. New Deal and 
Dr. Win-the-War,” statements which reporters could not quote directly at the 
time. Although a few historians have been able to see these transcripts, they have 
not been able to quote from them, since the official copies at the Roosevelt Library 
were not available. Roosevelt was not always enlightening in answering reporters’ 
questions, but was often at his entertaining best in the give-and-take, and some- 
times made significant explanations of his policies. The value of the press confer- 
ence material published, points up the desirability of printing or issuing on 
microfilm a complete set of transcripts of the 998 conferences from 1933 to 1945. 
Only 220 of these are in the Public Papers. 

Rosenman and Hechler have edited these volumes with commendable clarity 
and accuracy. The last volume contains a lengthy cumulative topical table cover- 
ing the entire thirteen volume set. 


University of Illinois » FRANK FREIDEL 


ROOSEVELT AND THE RUSSIANS: THE YALTA CONFERENCE, By 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Edited by Walter Johnson. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Dgubleday and Company. 1949. Pp. xvi, 367. $4.00.) 


Accorpinc to this invaluable book, President Roosevelt could have made no 
other agreements than those he did make at Yalta. Thus the late Secretary of 
State strides over the question whether the President's actions were sound or un- 
sound and almost implies that fate, in the form of the exigencies of the world 
situation as it existed in 1945, coupled with the President's thought that the peace 
must be built on firm unity between the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
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Britain, predetermined the form of the Yalta decisions. In eastern Europe, asks 
Mr. Stettinius, “what did the Soviet gain which she did not already have as the 
result of the smashing victories of the Red Army?” In the Far East, Mr. Roose- 
velt was impelled to make territorial concessions to the Soviets in order to per- 
suade Russia to enter the war against Japan, because, Mr. Stettinius reports, the 
President’s military advisers told him during the conference that Japan could hold 
off its then enemies into 1947 or longer. So, we read, “President Roosevelt did 
not ‘surrender’ anything significant at Yalta which it was in his power to with- 
hold.” 

The decisions which Mr. Stettinius considered undebatable have been debated 
in the United States almost from the day the Yalta communiqué was published in 
February, 1945. The increasingly critical attitude which many Republicans be- 
gan to show last winter in commenting on United States foreign policy suggests 
that the American postwar position in world affairs will be a serious issue in some 
states and congressional districts during the election campaigns this fall. The de- 
tractors of the Democratic administration usually list Yalta high among the ad- 
ministration’s errors, and attribute to Yalta the postwar expansion of Soviet in- 
fluence throughout eastern Europe. Careful reading of Roosevelt and the Russians 
fortifies the belief that such criticism is unwarranted. The expansion of Soviet 
influence would have taken place without Yalta. The question which the book 
does leave in the reader’s mind is not whether Mr. Roosevelt was foolishly gen- 
erous to Stalin in the Crimea but whether Mr. Roosevelt was not unwise to be- 
lieve that the United States and Britain should erect the structure of peace on 
the foundation of agreement with the Soviet Union. In other words, should the 
President have gone to Yalta in the first place? 

For information on this issue, the book at hand merits serious study. Mr. 
Stettinius took careful notes of each day’s events at Yalta and on the journey to 
Yalta. He has set the conference pretty well in the context of its time except 
for his neglecting to mention that the possibility of a separate Russian peace 
with Germany affected American official thinking. To write the book he or- 
ganized his notes into a simple chronological running account of the meeting. 
This kind of round, unvarnished tale gives us a just portrayal of the interplay of 
the leading characters on the Yalta boards—Mr. Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, Prime 
Minister Churchill, Molotov, Eden, and Stettinius himself. While Stalin could 
have gained what he wanted in Poland and Yugoslavia without negotiation, the 
fact that at Yalta:he not only negotiated but even made concessions to Roosevelt 
and Churchill on fine points suggests that at one time the Soviet government it- 
self—or at least its prime minister—intended to ground its postwar policy on 
three-power concurrence. Mr. Stettinius points out that Yalta can be justified by 
the fact that it made possible the creation of the United Nations. “The Western 
Nations could not follow their present policy toward the Soviet Union [contain- 
ment] unless they had behind them the record of President Roosevelt and Prime 
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Minister Churchill in their joint effort to deal with the Russian leaders in an 
honest and honorable manner at Yalta,” Mr. Stettinius concludes. There must 
be better reasons for Yalta than that. The facts in the book are superior to its 
commentaries. 


Washington, D. C. ; Barr Boies 


MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW. By Walter Bedell Smith. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1950. Pp. 346. $3.75.) 


AMONG the great number of books on the Soviet Union which have appeared 
during and since the war this one is certainly outstanding and ranks with The 
Strange Alliance by General John R. Deane, former chief of our military mission 
in Moscow during the war. General Smith is not only an astute observer but 
also a careful and frank analyst. He is not misled either into praising everything 
the Soviets have done or into condemning everything he found in Moscow. When 
he was about to embark on his mission as ambassador to the U.S.S.R., he was 
more optimistic than the officials of the State Department because of his wartime 
dealings with senior officers of the Red Army. But he was soon disillusioned 
when he had to deal with Molotov, Vishinsky, and Stalin himself, whom he de- 
scribes as being “capable of contradicting himself and even of deliberately de- 
ceiving his auditor” (p. 62). The three years General Smith spent in Moscow 
taught him that “it is unwise and futile to disregard or to attempt to cheapen in 
any way a political ideology which is unique in the profound belief that its end 
is attainable only by violent revolution, that subsequent to this revolution there 
must be a period of dictatorship based on open terror, and that the Socialist state 
can only be secure when capitalism is destroyed” (p. 129). He also came to the 
conclusion that one of the immediate reasons for our strained relations with the 
Soviet Union was the reduction after the end of the shooting war of “our defense 
force to a greater extent than was justified by world conditions” (p. 36) and 
also “that there never was the slightest intention on the part of Stalin and the 
Politburo to honor—at any point or in any way—the many agreements they had 
made with the British and with ourselves to allow the people of Eastern Europe 
freely to choose their own form of government” (p. 196). 

The historical value of the book is that it not only presents a detailed and ac- 
curate appraisal of the Soviet scene but gives for the first time a complete picture 
of the diplomatic struggle that went on during the Moscow Conference of 1947 
and the Berlin Blockade. General Smith is less fortunate when he ventures into 
Russia's past and draws conclusions that the present Moscow rulers are carrying 
out in their behavior, in their attitudes and in their policies old Russian tradi- 
tions. While superficial resemblance is there, the fundamental difference is so 
great that any true historian will disagree with such comparisons. The book con- 
tains also some errors of fact, such as the date of the assassination of Emperor 
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Alexander II (p. 283), and others which the limitation of space prevents me from 
mentioning and which should be corrected in subsequent editions, As to the fu- 
ture of our relations with the leaders in the Kremlin, whose “policy is still world 
revolution and Communist world domination and will continue to be such in the 
foreseeable future” (p. 307), it looks grim to General Smith. “The general out- 
look is one of friction, disputes, recrimination and tension” (p. 326). And the 
` soldier-diplomat concludes that “we must face the fact that we arg engaged in a 
contest of indefinite duration” (p. 335). No present or future historian of Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations can afford to overlook this valuable account of three crucial 
postwar years seen from the vantage point of the United States embassy in Moscow. 


University of Toronto Leoni I. STRAKHOVSKY 


I WAS THERE: THE PERSONAL STORY OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF TO 
PRESIDENTS ROOSEVELT AND TRUMAN BASED ON HIS NOTES 
AND DIARIES MADE AT THE TIME. By Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy. With a Foreword by President Truman. (New York: Whittlesey 
House. 1950. Pp. 527. $5.00.) 


Tue chief of staff to both the late Franklin D. Roosevelt and President Truman 
has written a sprawling volume of memoirs. The book is disordered, far from the 
shipshape job which might have been expected from a sea-going man. There is 
slight attempt at chronology. Often Admiral Leahy merely sets down collections 
of notes, unrelated to each other. But the admiral disclaims any talents as a writer 
ar a historian either. President Truman explains in'a brief foreword that Admiral 
Leaky was requested to publish the copious notes he jotted down during the war 
so that they could “be made available to the public in convenient form.” 

The form is less than convenient, but the volume can take an honored place, 
none the less, among the unending books about World War II. Admiral Leahy, 
after leaving his post as ambassador to France in the Vichy regime, became the 
principal liaison officer between President Roosevelt and the army, navy, and air 
force commanders who were actively prosecuting the war. He conferred with 
Mr. Roosevelt virtually every day. All the top secret documents passed across his 
desk. Most important, he attended all, except one, of the history-making confer- 
ences at which Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, and the other allied leaders thrashed 
out the broad outlines of the grand strategy and sought to fashion the peace which 
has not yet come. i 

Admiral Leahy is outspoken and frank, more so than objective. Like his chief 
in the White House, he utterly loathed Charles de Gaulle and never misses a 
chance to make a disparaging remark about the one French general who seemed 
able to unite the bewildered people of defeated France. As a fellow sea dog, he had 
interests in common with Admiral François Darlan. Leahy appears to believe that 
Marshall Pétain was a pathetic figure who loved his cotintry but whose ideas were 
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totalitarian. The early chapters of the admiral’s memoirs add little to the existing 
data on the deal with Darlan on the North African invasion. 

The admiral’s prejudices occasionally get the better of his normal common 
sense. From time to time, he recounts, members of the French underground 
would “slip into” the American embassy at Vichy. They “seemed to be erratic” 
fellows, however, “with strange ideas about . . . throwing a bomb here and there.” 
Admiral Leahy seems-to think that the maquis, facing torture and death every ` 
minute of their lives, should have been organized with the spit and polish of the 
quarterdeck. He notes an exception to the unreliable maquis in the person of a 
young lady spy “who was from a good family.” He neglects to mention that many 
of the French families of respectability were happily and a collaborating with 
the Nazis in Paris. 

But Leahy was confident that the British would repel any invasion. He agreed 
with Harry Hopkins that Russian valor and the winter weather would in due 
course turn back Hitler’s armies. In these convictions the chief of staff must have 
been of real service to Mr. Roosevelt. The admiral’s loyalty was, of course, un- 

, questioned. He regarded the President as the greatest commander-in-chief in 
history, more skilled in the direction of global war than Churchill. He insists that 
no concessions were made to the Soviet at Yalta and his account of that contro- 
versial conference is convincing. 

Historians will take note of Admiral Leahy’s views on the invasion of Japan 
and the dropping of the atom bomb. As early as July, 1944, Leahy was convinced 
that Japan was potentially defeated and that surrender could be achieved by naval 
action and aerial bombing. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, he insists, never authorized 
a land invasion—only the planning for it. For a time Leahy appears to have, had 
the support of Roosevelt. He blames the army for demanding the invasion, with 
thé horrible consequence that the atom bomb was used and the United States lost 
the leadership of the world. 

“It is my opinion,” is the stern judgment of Admiral Leahy, “that the use of 
this barbarous weapon ... was of no material assistance in our war against Japan. 
The Japanese were already defeated and ready to surrender.” 

The fateful decision by President Truman was made because he was persuaded 
that the war would thereby be shortened. Except for this disagreement, Leahy and 
his new commander worked together in complete harmony. The admiral found 
the Pyesident “amazingly well informed on military history.” When he had as- 
sumed the presidency, he rapidly mastered the intricate “business of war.” With 
the Potsdam conference Leahy’s admiration for Truman heightened, When the 
meetings ended, the admiral included this sentence among his notes: “Truman 
had stood up to Stalin in a manner to warm the heart of every patriotic American.” 


Washington, D.C. Henry F. PRINGLE 
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THEY CAME HERE FIRST: THE EPIC OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. By 
D’Arcy McNickle. [The Peoples of America Series.] (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott. 1949. Pp. 325. $3.75.) : 


THE INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST: A CENTURY OF DEVELOP- 
MENT UNDER THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Everett Dale. [Civili- 
zation of the American Indian Series.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, in co-operation with Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. 1949. 
Pp. xvi, 283. $4.00.) 


Mr. McNickle, in his sixteen years in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has come 
to the conclusion that “the amount of ignorance about Indians is so great, that 
any effort to lessen it must be helpful.” He has made an effort in this volume, in 
which he endeavors to compress “the whole story of the American Indians’ twenty- 
five thousand years of life in the new world,” or, more accurately, the story of the 
Indians of the United States from their conjectured origin in northeastern Asia 
down to the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934. Considering the magni- 
tude and the difficulty of the task the result is surprisingly satisfactory. 

The first chapter establishes a new record for the imaginary conversation 
school of historical writing. It contains supposed discussion, some of it in quota- 
tion marks, among early Neolithic proto-Indians in Siberia concerning the de- 
sirability of migrating across Bering Strait. It gives an unfortunate initial im- 
pression of the book. The serious reader will do well to get through it somehow, 
or to skip it. The succeeding chapters are written with a quite different method 
and in a quite different spirit. 

* Part One—the first 89 pages—is a skillful summary of the fundamentals of 
the anthropology and prehistory of the Indians of the United States—somatology, 
linguistic classification, culture areas, artifacts, law, religion. Part Two—the next 
79 pages—recounts the early contacts of Europeans with the Indians and carries 
the story up to the American Revolution. Part Three deals with a segment of the 
history of the United States—the workings of that combination of cupidity, in- 
eptitude, and manifest destiny which has constituted American policy toward the 
aborigines. f 

Inevitably in such a condensation some of the summaries are so brief as to be 
of little value, but on the whole the material is well selected and well presented. 
Part Three is the most valuable portion of the book. It contains material not 
readily available in brief compass elsewhere. Mr, McNickle wisely does fot at- 
tempt to narrate any considerable portion of the history with which it deals. He 
writes: “The record of what happened ... is much too complicated and mo- 
notonous to be followed in a brief space. The monotony would come, not because 
nothing happened, but because the same thing happened repeatedly in so many 
different forms and at so many different places, and always with such similarity 
of results. The Indians lost; the white men justified their actions.” He examines 
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three isolated incidents which suggest the complete record: the removal of the 
principal tribes of the East to the territory beyond the Mississippi, the termination 
in 1871 of treaty-making as a method of dealing with the Indians, and the Gen- 
eral Allotment Act of 1887. 

There are a few errors, mostly minor but occasionally of some importance: 
on page 172, William Franklin, illegitimate son of Benjamin Franklin, is identified 
as his brother; there is some confusion about the boundary of North Carolina, on 
page 184; British Indian policy did not come to an end in 1774, as one might infer 
from a statement on page 185; on page 196 Lord George Germain is designated 
as if he had a title in his own right; the location of St. Clair’s battle with the 
Indians is erroneously given on page 199; “William Henry Harrison” on page 204 
should read “Anthony Wayne.” There is a strangely unobjective expression of 
opinion, quite out of character with the general tone of the book, on page 299: 
“No Frenchman was ever betrayed into helping an Indian when it was not 
profitable.” - 

The eight illustrations seem to have been selected somewhat at random. The 
fourteen pages of notes are, for the most part, bibliographical. There is an ade- 
quate index, f 

The Indians of the Southwest has as a subtitle A Century of Development 
under the United States. It is a brief history of federal relations with the Indians 
of the territory acquired from Mexico in 1848 and 1853. It deals almost exclusively 
with the multifarious and complicated administrative problems that have arisen 
in the checkered course of those relations and it deals with them in meticulous 
detail. It is the product of laborious research, both extensive and intensive. In his 
preface Mr. Dale says: “The chief purpose of this volume is to give to the general 
reader a better knowledge and understanding of the Southwestern tribes as they 
are today by tracing briefly the story of the events which have helped to create 
present conditions. It is also hoped that the volume may be of value to scholars 
interested in the Southwest by furnishing a body of information which will serve 
as a background for the preparation of more detailed studies on special subjects 
touching the Indians of this area.” He has succeeded in giving the specialist a 
scholarly work of exposition and reference, and he writes so well that he has 

_almost accomplished the feat of making administrative history interesting to the 
general reader. 

There are thirty-two well-chosen photographs and five maps as illustrations, 
an eXtellent bibliography, and a satisfactory index. The University of Oklahoma 
Press is to be congratulated on another specimen of fine bookmaking. 


Washington, D. C. l i Josern C. GREEN 


CORONADO, KNIGHT OF PUEBLOS AND PLAINS. By Herbert E. Bolton. 
[University of New Mexico, Coronado Historical Series, Volunte I.] (New 
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York: Whittlesey House, $6.00; Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press [with maps], $8.00. Pp. xii, 491.) 


Herzert E. Bolton's place in American scholarship is too well known to re- 
quire comment. To the history and understanding of the Spanish Southwest he 
has rendered as great a service as Frederick Jackson Turner rendered to the his- 
tory and understanding of the West. Scholars trained under his hand are dis- 
tinguished in many fields. His publications have become almost classics of their 
kind. Coronado, Knight of Pueblos and Plains, is another product of his tireless 
research in archives, libraries, and on the trail. 

The story of the Coronado expedition is in truth a tale to hold “children from 
play and old men from the chimney corner.” In it there is the lure of the mys- 
terious, the fabulous, the unknown; something of the color and romance of the 
days of chivalry; an occasional example of that dry Spanish humor that seems to 
have the tang and flavor of sun-dried beef; a contribution of inestimable value to 
the history, geography, and ethnology of the vast Southwest. It is the drama of a 
heroic enterprise that began in the splendor of confidence and hope, suffered pri- 
vation, bloodshed, and tragedy, and ended in bitter frustration and loss. 

. A number of distinguished American scholars—Winship, Hodge, Bandelier, 
Sauer, Hammond, Aiton, Rey, to mention those who come most readily to mind— 
have made invaluable contributions to our knowledge of the subject and of the 
source materials relating to it. 

As the most recent author in the field, Bolton has been able to start, so to 
speak, where these men left off. With his usual thoroughness, he has spent years 
on the task. He has drawn on secondary authorities by the score and exhausted 
the great store of printed documents relating both to Coronado and the life and 
conditions of his time. He acknowledges a special debt to the store of source 
materials published by Hammond and Rey, in 1940, under the title Narratives of 
the Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542, and perhaps a greater debt to the same au- 
thors for generously permitting him to use a large body of their unpublished docu- 
ments. 

The chief value of Bolton’s study lies in the larger setting in which he places 
the explorations of Coronado and his chief lieutenants, the wealth of detail that 
he adds to our previous knowledge of the expedition, his account of the later ac- 
tivities and fortunes of Coronado and the other leaders who returned, and the 
careful “reconnaissance of Coronado’s route of travel and the scenes of Hfs ad- 
ventures,” that he made in person from Compostella to north-central Kansas. 

The book has the Bolton hallmark. It is comprehensive, authoritative, written 
with meticulous attention to detail. Thus, to cite a few characteristic examples, he 
explains the true derivation of the name Llano Estacado; tells where, how, and 
by whom the Indian whom the Spaniards called the Turk (“because he looked 
like one”) was put to death; and describes the proceduge of Lorenzo de Tejada’s 


official inquiry into Coronado’s morals, acts, and leadership. 
o 
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The book received the Whittlesey House Southwest Fellowship Award in 1949. 
It is a work that will live, both to serve the purposes of historical scholarship and 
to enrich the literature of the Spanish borderlands. The type and format of the 
book are good; the bibliography and index, excellent. 

But the reviewer finds himself puzzled by two features of the volume. The 
author’s previous works of the same character have been thoroughly documented 
and elaborately supplied with maps. Coronado contains only four footnotes, none 
of which is of major consequence, and fails to cite chapter and verse even on points 
of a highly controversial nature. 

Instead of being well fortified with maps, such as one finds in Bolton’s Rim 
of Christendom and Anza’s California Expeditions, the volume has only two small 
half-page drawings and an end piece that covers the vast expanse of territory be- 
tween Cuba and California and Central America and Wyoming, and shows, with 
relatively few identifying places and landmarks, the routes of Coronado, De Soto, 
Cabrillo, and a number of other explorers of that time. 

This lack of adequate maps, for which the publishers rather than the author 
may be responsible, is the more unfortunate and confusing because of the author’s 
emphasis upon the details of Coronado’s route and his categorical identification 
of numerous places and locations, some of which undoubtedly will be questioned 
by other scholars. 

The edition issued by the University of New Mexico Press as Volume I of the 
“Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1540-1940,” bears the title Coronado 
on the Turquoise Trail, Knight of Pueblo and Plains, and is a handsome example 
of bookmaking, with excellent paper and wide margins. It has the same pagina- 
tion as the Whittlesey House edition and was presumably made from the eame 
plates. The maps in the New Mexico volume are blown up copies of those that 
appear in the Whittlesey House printing. Though much clearer and more distinct, 
they show no further details of the route for the well-informed historian nor any 
additional modern place names for the orientation of the general reader. The New 
Mexico edition also contains twenty or more pages of bibliographical notes, ar- 
ranged by chapters, but not numbered in the text. 


Huntington Library - RoBerT G. CLELAND 


BOOKS OF THE BRAVE: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF BOOKS AND OF 
MEN IN THE SPANISH CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT OF THE 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY NEW WORLD. By Irving A. Leonard. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. xiii, 381. $5.00.) 


Hisroricat literature in the United States has long had it that the Spaniards 
erected an “impenetrable” barrier to keep not only heretical works but humane 
letters out of the Indies and that, with callous disregard of esthetic refinement, 
diversion, and intellectual advancement, they were successful. One treason why 
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Americans have been so slow to arrive at a fair and sensible view of this matter 
is that Latin-American literary and intellectual historians themselves have pre- 
ferred to continue without support the same easy thesis of total Spanish ob- 
scurantism. Professor Leonard counters with a mass of evidence that the royal 
decrees upon which this view is based were never even intended to deny the 
romances of chivalry to any saye Indians and, perhaps, mestizo elements. From 
the time that the colorful pyramids and walls of Mexico reminded Bernal Díaz 
del Castillo and his companions of Amadis de Gaula there was a flow of romances 
of chivalry to the Indies which continued until the popularity of the genre waned 
to give way to the pícaro, such as Mateo Alemán's Guzmán de Alfarache—a “kind 
of Amadis in reverse”—and finally to the immortal Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
Although Professor Leonard is not satisfied on the point, he feels that there is 
strong evidence that the entire first edition of Dom Quixote (1605) came to 
America. In 1607, a year after a large consignment had reached Peru, this work 
was so well known that a mock ring joust, with the Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance participating, Rosinante and all, was staged in faraway Cuzco, once 
the capital of the Incas. 

One of the chief virtues of this book is the care with which Professor Leonard 
tells how the Inquisitorial and governmental inspectors operated and how, since 
the Inquisition was not held in the awe with which it has been invested by Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, it was possible to bring into America without trouble everything 
not tending to perpetuate the heresy which was striking Europe at the time of 
the Conquest. The “Tribunal of the Holy Office of the Inquisition” never once 
interfered in the matter of the “lying histories” and, although the churchmen of 
those, days, and intellectual lights like Luis Vives, made the same plaintive criticism 
of the popularity of the “fantastic” books of chivalry that they now make about 
the American motion pictures, they apparently had about the same success against 
them. Although willing to legislate restrictions involving the intellect, the Span- 
iards have been as ready as any people in the world to disregard rules which work 
a hardship. Professor Leonard concludes that, even had the Spanish authorities de- 
sired to cut America off from the culture and intellectual ideas of Catholic 
Europe, the commercial motive of the book dealer would have prevented it. 

To weave so absorbing and convincing a story of books and boats, of con- 
quistadors and amazons from the kind of sources with which Dr. Leonard had 
to work required, in addition to patience, a high order of historical reconstruction 
and imagination. Dr. Leonard made use of the shippirlg lists—registros—of the 
Casa de Contratación now in the Archives of the Indies, but these are limited, 
obscure, and paleographically difficult. Lacking the complete files which would 
have made possible a definite statistical study of book shipments to the New 
World, he had recourse to scattered book lists preserved because of the require- 
ments of such things as legal investigations, wills, and sales, Professor Leonard de- 
serves much, credit for the success with which he has filled out the complex titles 
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entered in these lists as mere jottings of a word or two. By this method he was 
not only able to show the wide circulation of novels and other books in the Spanish 
colonies from the very first, but was able to demonstrate in his study of a Mexican 
list of 1600 that Copernicus and others as up-to-date—even those on the index— 
reached Mexico in that year. This means, then, that the so-called cultural lag of 
the Spanish colonies was never absolute. Dr. Leonard’s clear, unaffected style is.of 
a piece with the objective spirit and exacting research shown in this, the culmina- 
tion of his many studies on the book trade between Spain and the Indies. This 
fine book is in the best tradition of the writing of Spanish colonial history. 


Duke University Jonn TATE LANNING 


¿CONSPIRACIÓN ESPAÑOLA? 1787-1789: CONTRIBUCIÓN AL ES- 
TUDIO DE LAS PRIMERAS RELACIONES HISTÓRICAS ENTRE 
ESPAÑA Y LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS DE NORTE AMERICA. By José 
Navarro Latorre and Fernando Solano Costa. (Saragossa, Spain: Institución 
Fernando el Católico. 1949. Pp. viii, 359. 80 ptas.) 


For a long time after the publication of T. M. Green’s The Spanish Con- 
spiracy: A Review of Early Spanish Movements in the Southwest (Cincinnati, 
1891), there was a tendency on the part of American historians to label the in- 
trigues of western separatists, 1786-1795, as a “Spanish” conspiracy. This reviewer 
must confess a misuse of labels, although not of text, in this respect, such as the 
chapter title “James Wilkinson and the Spanish Conspiracy,” in one of his own 
publications. Professors J. Navarro Latorre and F. Solano Costa have ransacked 
the diplomatic files of the Archivo Histórico Nacional in Madrid, now so clearly 
ordered, and catalogued and indexed. They have analyzed with great perspicuity 
James Wilkinson’s famous memorial of September 3, 1787, to the Spanish authori- 
ties of Louisiana at New Orleans, Governor Estevan Miró and the Intendent Mar- 
tin Navarro, proposing to separate Kentucky from the United States, under Span- 
ish protection and vassalage. This is the first time that memorial has ever been 
fully printed, albeit in Spanish translation, although William R. Shepherd long 
since published selections from the original English in the American Historical 
Review, IX (April, 1904), 498-503. The authors also present a voluminous appen- 
dix, over twice as long as the historical text, including annexes to Wilkinson’s 
origiwal proposal, subsequent letters between him and the Spanish provincial au- 
thorities, the correspondence of Governor Miró with the Spanish government at 
Madrid, and the belated official response of that government on December 1, 1788, 
refusing any open encouragement to the separatists until they could have estab- 
lished their independence of the United States. (Shepherd had also printed English 
translations of the most important of these in the American Historical Review, 
IX [July, 1904], 748-66.) They further print documents relating to other seces- 
sionists than Wilkinson and his henchmen (John Brown, Harry Innés, Benjamin 
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Sebastian, and Isaac B, Dunn), namely the correspondence with Miró and Navarro 
and with the Spanish minister in Philadelphia, Don Diego de Gardoqui, of James 
White, George Rogers Clark, Baron Steuben, Colonel George Morgan, John Sevier, 
and James Robertson, and other interesting material not elsewhere available in 
print (concerning the French immigration empresario, Wouves d’Agrés, and Lord 
Dorchester’s secret envoy to Kentucky, Colonel John Connally). 

The authors argue that the numerous reports of aggressive plots of the men 
of the western waters to force the navigation of the Mississippi and even attack 
New Orleans and Florida, explain the enthusiastic support given by Miró and 
Navarro to Wilkinson’s proposal and their recommendation of its adoption by the 
Spanish government. They are even persuaded that it was a magnificent oppor- 
tunity which, if followed up by a more intelligent and resolute Spanish govern- 
ment, might have changed the course of American history and thereby of world 
history (p. 41). But the authorities in Madrid delayed their decision and finally— 
for reasons of higher polity—would have nothing positive to do with it. There- 
fore, it was not a “Spanish” conspiracy: it was really a series of frontier intrigues 
by western separatists in these critical years of the loosely organized American 
nation. 

Certainly this reviewer would put quotation marks around the word “Spanish” 
in his own chapter title, above mentioned, if he were to have it again reprinted. 
But as a matter of fact American scholars for the last generation have corrected 
the mistaken implication of the phrase “Spanish Conspiracy,” notably Professor 
Arthur P. Whitaker in his well-known book, The Spanish-American Frontier, 
1763-1795 (Boston, 1927). 

If only Spanish libraries would keep as up-to-date in their acquisitions of books 
by American scholars as American libraries do with the works of Spanish his- 
torians! Professors Navarro Latorre and Solano Costa were cruelly handicapped by 
lack of well-known American publications; not until after their text had got into 
press did they get hold of Professor Whitaker's book, which twenty years before 
had laid down their thesis from the same archives and the same documents. There 
is really no disagreement between these distinguished young Spanish scholars and 
American historiography on the “Spanish” conspiracy, but it will take some time 
to get the phrase out of the textbooks, even with the help of these honest Spanish 
historians. Scholars in the United States will welcome the contribution of their 
Spanish confrères in the Republic of Letters to a theme which may be considered 
as settled and agreed upon. And they will certainly bé glad to have so copiously 
available the printed texts of these interesting Spanish documents as well as the 
Spanish translations of letters of the American separatists, the real conspirators. 
What we need now is a complete documentation out of Spanish archives of the 
later history of General Wilkinson as a Spanish vassal and pensioner. Perhaps Pro- 
fessors Navarro Latorre and Solano Costa will supply us with this. 


Yale University *  SamuzL Frase BEMIS 
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DOCUMENTATION. By S. C. Bradford. (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1950, pp. 
156, $3.00.) To most readers of this Review “documentation” probably means the 
citation of authority or evidence for statements in secondary writings. In Europe, 
however, and to a lesser extent in the United States, the word has acquired a much 
broader connotation, and it now may mean anything pertaining to documents, writ- 
ten or printed, original or secondary. Most “documentalists” are specialists, however, 
and they are inclined to use the word with reference to their special interests, whether 
they be bibliography, library service, information service, archives administration, in- 
dexing, abstracting, classification, reproduction, or other. The author of this book is 
an officer of the Intérnational Federation for Documentation and chairman of the In- 
ternational Commission of the Universal Decimal Classification, and he was until re- 
cently keeper of the Science Library in London. His book is an argument for the use 
of the universal decimal classification for the establishment of bibliographic control 
over the world’s literature in the fields of natural science and technology. He is not 
sure that there is need for such controls in other fields. Despite this narrowness of in- 
terest, the book throws light on the history of an important intellectual movement 
that was started in the 1890’s when Paul Otlet and Henri La Fontaine founded at 
Brussels the International Institute of Bibliography, which developed into the Inter- 
national Federation for Documentation, with affiliated organizations in a number of 
countries, Soron J. Buck, Library of Congress 


CRISIS Y PORVENIR DE LA CIENCIA HISTORICA. By Edmundo O’Gorman. 
(Mexico, Imprenta universitaria, 1947, pp. xii, 350.) The problem of the meanitg of 
history which has been debated for centuries is given a new and stimulating turn in 
this work by Edmundo O'Gorman, Mexican historian, archivist, and man of letters. 
Señor O'Gorman devotes the first part of his treatment to a critique of the historical 
school of Ranke. He finds that in his zeal to raise history to the level of a science com- 
parable to the physical sciences, the great German historian has created a history di- 
vorced from life, a dry and impersonal study which achieves little. Ranke in his de- 
sire to know what had occurred evolved the principle that historical science properly 
so called must be separated from life as itis lived from day to day. This, in the opinion 
of Señor O’Gorman, vitiates the whole system. By this artificial approach to the field 
of historical research the fruits of investigation are not truth, not the actual facts of 
historical knowledge but an artificial, a priori concept based upon prearranged foun- 
datiqgs. This has led, in the estimate of the author, to a historicism which has pre- 
sented at the very best an anemic facsimile of historical fact. To counteract this false 
concept as he views it, the author offers the concept of the existentialist philosopher 
Heidegger that man himself is part and parcel of history. For Heidegger the task of 
historical science is to show the manner in which men in the past acted, what forces 
and anterior possibilities motivated them. When one is able to determine these factors 
one will be able to arrive at the real historical facts. Many questions could be asked 
here concerning the possibility that existentialism, which is based so completely on 
the uniqueness of the individual, has any well-defined historical sense. Whatever the 
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merits of this debatable point may be, Señor O’Gorman is quite convinced that there 
is in the existentialist world a definite place for historical interpretations. Once his- 
torical method based upon the continuity of the individual in history is evolved, the 
Mexican scholar believes that one may attain to a closer approximation of historical 
truth than has been heretofore possible. On the whole, however one may react to the 
opinions set forth, the book is extremely thought-provoking and challenging. In the 
opinion of this reviewer it merits a careful translation into English. 
Tuomas E. Downey, University of Notre Dame 


TEORIA DA HISTÓRIA DO BRASIL. By José Honório Rodrigues. (Sio Paulo, In- 


stituto Progresso Editorial, 1949, pp. 355.) In Teoria da história do Brasil, José 
Honório Rodrigues has produced both an introduction to historical method and a 
guide to historiography, intended for Brazilian students at an advanced level. Show- 
ing a wide knowledge of the bibliography of both subjects, as well as abundant his- 
torical background, the author condenses the results of his extensive reading into a 
useful synthesis. Beginning with a satisfactory apología for history and its value, 
Rodrigues then proceeds to a short but serviceable survey of historical writing from 
the most ancient times to the twentieth century. Much attention is given to “diverse 
types of history”: political, institutional, economic, ecclesiastical, biographical, and 
many others, The author takes up various philosophies and views of history, stressing 
the work of such wellknown giants as Ranke, Buckle, Comte, Lamprecht, Dilthey, 
Troeltsch, Spengler, Huizinga, Croce, and Marx. Rodrigues next comes to the main 
theme of his work: the examination of Brazilian historical study, both in the light of 
his own preliminary investigations and in that of the methods followed by his coun- 
try's historians. Most of the headings covered—such as sources, auxiliary disciplines, 
methodology, forgeries, falsifications, and textual criticism—have often been handled 
by such scholars as Seignobos and others with European or North American back- 
grounds. What most readers will find new in the Rodrigues presentation is the prac- 
tice of drawing the concrete examples to illustrate historical method from Portuguese 
ang Brazilian history and historians. And even those somewhat acquainted with 
Herculano, Varnhagen, Capistrano de Abreu, and Oliveira Lima, will find fresh 
points of view to consider here. Historical scholars in Brazil, both young and old, 
should welcome a work of this type based mainly on their own national past. Those 
in the United States, to the extent that they are able to read Portuguese, will recognize 
a worthy addition to the limited list of good books on historical method. 
Cartes E. NowELL, University of Illinois 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By J. B. Condliffe, Professor of Economics, Uni- 


versity of California. (New York, W. W. Norton, 1950, pp. xi, 884, $7.50.) This is 
a timely and scholarly study of the problems of international trade. It is valuable both 
for the historian and the economist, particularly the student of international trade. 
The historian will find a good survey of the growth of commerce from the earliest 
time to the present. The economist will find a statement and analysis of efónomic 
theory regarding the conduct of trade in the Middle Ages, the policies advocated by 
the mercantilists, the influence of Adam Smith, the contributions of the classical econ- 
omists, the doctrines of the dissenters, and the ideas of John Maynard Keynes and 
other modern economists. The book is based upon sound research and, although the 
author may have overemphasized the importance of the trader in shaping economic 
and social institutions, it is not a biased economic interpretation of history. The author 
gives due consideration to political, social, and other factors in his discussion of inter- 
national économic problems. The book is divided into four parts. Part I deals with 
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the historical origins of trade. In this section the author describes briefly the trade of 
the ancient and medieval world; the impetus given to trade by the crusades; the regu- 
lation of trade with the rise of the nation-state; the expansion of the world in the fif- 
teenth century; and the evolution and principles of the mercantile system. There is a 
good summary of Adam Smith's attack upon mercantilist restrictions,on trade. The 
author claims that Adam Smith was not as thorough a believer in laissez-faire as his 
followers claimed. Part II is devoted to the tremendous expansion of foreign trade in 
the nineteenth century following the Industrial Revolution. The author points out the 
limitations of the theories of the classical economists owing to their neglect to take 
into account the social consequences of the Industrial Revolution upon the working 
class; the assumptions upon which the classical theory of international trade was based; 
the rise of the London money market as the nerve center of world trade and invest- 
ment; the part played by the merchant in the campaign for free trade and the adop- 
tion of the gold-standard; and the movement toward protection in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. Part II] emphasizes the vital international economic problems 
created as a result of two world wars. In this section are described the disruptive ef- 
fects of these wars upon world trade, the growth of economic nationalism between 
the. wars, the challenge of Soviet Russia, the interest in economic planning due to 
Keynes, and the industrialization of undeveloped areas. In Part IV the author dis- 
cusses some of the international economic questions of today. He raises the question 
as to whether the extension of loans by the United States government to the distressed 
peoples in Europe and Asia will cure their economic difficulties or whether the only 
way by which these countries can increase their productivity is by the acquiring of im- 
proved technical skills and improved methods of economic organization. He stresses 
the need to restore world trade on a competitive economic basis in order to ensure the 
success of the European Recovery Plan. He points out that both private enterprise and 
government must play a part in the restoration of world trade. This is an important 
book in the field of international trade. 
Recrnatp C. McGrane, University of Cincinnati 


MACEDONIA: ITS PLACE IN BALKAN POWER POLITICS. By Elisabeth Barker. 
(London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950, pp. 129, $1.00.) 
The chief contribution of this brief but important study is its analysis of the Mace- 
donian question in Communist theory and practice. Macedonia, with its mixed popu- 
lation, its fertile plains, and its strategic location, has been the most important single 
factor influencing inter-Balkan relations since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Prior to World War I the problem of what should be done with Macedonia was com- 
plicated by the conflicting claims of Bulgaria, Greece, and Serbia, by the autonomist 
aspirations of the IMRO, and -by the periodic interventions of the Great Powers. In 
the interwar years the Communists added to the confusion with their propaganda for 
an independent Macedonia in a Communist Balkan Federation. Today, with the 
northern Balkans under Communist domination, Communist views and policies con- 
cerniftg Macedonia are of decisive importance. Miss Barker shows that the Com- 
munist theory of international proletarian unity has been as incapable of resolving the 
Macedonian problem as the numerous nineteenth century plans for Balkan unity. 
Communist dissension concerning Macedonia is not a by-product of the Tito schism. 
During most of the interwar period the Comintern congresses passed resolutions 
favoring a “United Independent Macedonia” in a Communist Balkan Federation. The 
Bulgarian Communist party enthusiastically supported this position for obvious rea- 
sons, but the Greek and, Yugoslav parties protested repeatedly and remained un- 
reconciled to this formula, even though paying lip service under compúlsion. This 
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difference of opinion continued and increased during World War II and after. Tito 
has insisted on the long-term solution of a united Macedonia under Yugoslav aegis. 
Moscow at first accepted this program, partly because of the military contributions of 
the Partisans, and then rejected it following the rift with Tito. At present Moscow’s 
position is obscure while the Greek and Bulgarian party leaders await a signal before 
taking a positive stand. The author’s statement that the Macedonian question came 
into being with the establishment of the Exarchate in 1870 may be disputed as both 
Prince Michael and certain Bulgarian revolutionaries were claiming Macedonia in the 
preceding decade. The analysis of the post-World War II developments is necessarily 
tentative because of the absence or unavailability of sufficient material. Thus the ac- 
count of the Bulgarian-Yugoslav party relations is based largely on a Belgrade pub- 
lication, while the section on the Greek party depends in large part on the work of 
the British officer, Colonel C. M. Woodhouse. In the Jatter case, at least, Greek sources 
presenting a different viewpoint are available, though difficult to obtain. Many read- 
ers also will wish that a study of such an involved and little-known subject had been 
provided with an appendix. These, however, are minor objections. The author is to be 
congratulated for a clear and objective analysis of a most obscure as well as significant 
problem. This is by far the most thorough and dependable study of the latest phase of 
the history of Macedonia. L. S. Sravatanos, Northwestern University 
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¡REEK ALTARS: ORIGINS AND TYPOLOGY, INCLUDING THE MINOAN- 
MYCENAEAN OFFERTORY 'APPARATUS: AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDY 
IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. By Constantine G. Yavis, Assistant Professor 
of Archaeology and Classics, Saint Louis University. [St. Louis University Studies, 
Monograph Series: Humanities, No. 1.] (St. Louis, St. Louis University Press, 1949, 
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pp. xxiii, 266, plates, cloth $6.00, paper $5.00.) In this work, the emphasis lies on the 
archaeological remains of Greek altars, from prehistoric times to the Roman period. 
A long first chapter deals with the bronze-age material, and reaches the conclusion 
that blood sacrifice was not practiced in the pre-Hellenic Aegean, a belief which is 
supported by the absence of altars from Minoan-Mycenaean cult apparatus. The re- 
maining three chapters catalogue and classify Hellenic altars: pre-classical “autoch- 
thonous” (chap. n) and “non-autochthonous” (chap. m1) types, and classical and 
post-classical (chap. 1v). Reference to the separate entries, the arrangement of which 
seems at times unduly cumbersome and repetitive, is facilitated by the excellent 
synoptic tables and indexes at the end. The author properly subordinates other matters 
to his primary task of putting the actual specimens in order. Illustrations of altars on 
reliefs and in vase-paintings are used selectively, to supplement the main body of ma- 
terial. Much remains to be done here (enough for another book), especially with the 
vase-paintings, and there is still need, as Yavis says, for a fuller correlation of the lit- 
erary and’ epigraphical evidence. On the origins of Hellenic altar forms, Yavis is in- 
clined to discount Asiatic influence (pp. 88 £.), but this question also deserves more 
detailed analysis. Dating is on the whole discreetly handled, except that the dates given 
for the earliest Hellenic altars seem rather optimistic. For example, Altar I of the 
Samian Heraion is dated tenth century s.c. (p. 59), and it is elsewhére stated (p. 96) 
that this site “was continuously occupied from pre-Hellenic times”; but cf. Hanfmann, 
AJA. 53 (1938), pp. 146, 154-55. One or two corrections may be noted: P. 135, no. 
10: Louvre E 799 (“Chalcidian volute amphora”) belongs to the Polyphemus Group 
(Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, p. 161, IV and pl. 207); the usual name for this shape 
is “ovoid neck-amphora.” P. 216: for “aediculum” (twice), read “aedicula.” P. 224, 
Ludovisi-Boston reliefs: to references, add Carpenter, MAAR. XVIII (1941), pp. 41-61. 
Yavis’ study, which grew out of a Johns Hopkins dissertation, is a credit to the St. 
Louis University Press, and a happy omen for the new series which it introduces. 
D. A. Amyx, University of California 


MEDICINE THROUGHOUT ANTIQUITY. By Benjamin Lee Gordon, M.D. Fore- 
word by Dr. Max Neuburger. (Philadelphia, F. A. Davis, 1949, pp. xvii, 818 $6.00.) 
Divided into two major parts and thirty-one chapters, this book attempts to survey the 
entire field of ancient medicine from its earliest origins through Greco-Roman times. 
In part one, “Prehistoric and Protohistoric Medicine,” the author discusses in dis- 
cursive and somewhat repetitive fashion the antiquity of disease, paleolithic evidence 
of the antiquity of disease, prehistoric medicine, where again paleopathology is dis- 
cussed, primitive concepts of disease and death, and nature worship and medicine. 
Then comes a series of chapters on Assyro-Babylonian medicine, Egyptian medicine, 
medicine among the Hebrews, Persians, Hindus, Chinese, Japanese, and among the 
prehistoric Amerinds. Part two is devoted to a detailed account of medicine among 
the Greeks and Romans and concludes with an extensive review of Talmudic medi- 
cine. The book is lavishly illustrated but unfortunately in many of the portraits of 
ancient physicians the captions carry little if any documentation which might enable 
the reader to check tlfe authenticity of the picture. In addition numerous pictures are 
of the type issued by drug houses in their advertising literature, providing a Holly- 
wood version of how the doctors of antiquity might have appeared in attending their 
patients. Despite the fact that this book gives evidence of a considerable ‘erudition on 
the part of the author it must be used with caution. Dr. Gordon exhibits a tendency, 
common to many medical men who have made a hobby of medical history, to ascribe 
to the ancients knowledge and wisdom far beyond what was actually the case. This 
book provides, by example, another strong argument for increased attention to the 
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study of the history af medicine and of science and for more adequate historical train- 
ing for those scientists and medical men who devote themselves to the study of the 
history of their specialties. Morris C. Leinn, Library of Congress 
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THE THIRD KING. By Fletcher Pratt. (New York, William Sloane, 1950, pp. 313, 
$4.00.) This is an unconventional but most entertaining story of one of Denmark's 
picturesque medieval kings, Valdemar IV, Atterdag. This surname, incidentally, was 
bestowed by the chronicler Huitfeldt on the king as the man who again (atter) 
brought deg—better times—to Denmark. The age of the Valdemars has left deep 
traces in Danish and Scandinavian history. The first Valdemar (1157-1182) with his 
friend, the warrior-bishop Absalom, founded Copenhagen as a defense against the 
Slavic Wends. The “Third King,” Valdemar IV (1340-1375), resisted with consid- 
erable success his German enemies to the south, his Swedish rivals to the north, and 
the Jutland lords within his domain. It was an age of disconcerting changes when 
strong leadership in one generation would be followed by a disintegrating anarchy in 
another. Valdemar IV’s claim to fame lay in the fact that he proved able by his pa- 
tient farsightedness and skillful leadership to pull his oft-threatened state out of a 
well-nigh hopeless tangle of conflicting interests and to provide it with a solid in- 
stitutional base which proved strong enough to permit it not merely to survive but 
to play an important part in the history of the North. Against the background of a 
troubled era when Denmark was in danger of dissolution, Fletcher Pratt has had the 
courage to tackle what is to him a new field and to portray the king who managed 
to save so much from the wreckage. While giving his readers a quite detailed account 
of a limited period of Danish history, he makes no pretense of having produced a 
historical monograph replete with footnotes, bibliographies, and critical discussions 
of disputed points. He has obviously consulted many of the modern Danish histories 
and has gone back to some of the contemporary sources for apt quotations, but, with 
the general reader chiefly in mind, he has spiced his sober, documented facts with 
time-honored legends—like that of Tove—and frequent dashes of plausible historical 
fiction. He ties the story of Valdemar’s Denmark in with the larger Europearf%cene, 
a task made easier by the extensive travels of his hero, who knew at first hand the 
imperial court, the Roman curia, and even that goal of crusaders, distant Jerusalem. 
Whether Marsiglio of Padua’s ideas of government by consent can be detected in actual 
operation in Valdemar’s regime (pp. 92 £.) may be difficult to prove, but there is no 
denying that the author makes a good case in ascribing much of the king’s success to 
his use of a carefully chosen Rigsraad—a useful instrument for the peripatetic king. 
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He makes clear the essential difference. between the disintegrating feudalism of 
Faustrecht prevalent in the neighboring German lands and the Danish type of feudal 
organization in which the king kept the guiding control. Valdemar Atterdag’s consid- 
erable success in achieving a degree of integration of his country is the underlying 
theme of Pratt's thrilling story. His book provides a well-written and generally re- 
liable introduction to a little known but important era in northern European history. 
Waxpvemar Wesrercaard, University of California, Los Angeles 


KRONOAVSONDRINGAR UNDER ÄLDRE MEDELTID. By Jerker Rosén. 
[Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, XLVI.] 
(Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1949, pp. 206, kr. 16.) This study of grants of land and 
regalian rights made by Swedish kings is concerned primarily with the two cen- 
turies from 1162 to 1363. The documents extant enable the author to summarize, one 
by one (pp. 131-74), 181 such donations. His discourse moves along two main lines— 

«analysis of the ideas which seemed to govern these alienations and grants and of the 
restrictions which, in the second half of the period, seemed to limit their incidence. 
The reign of Magnus Ladulás (1274-90) was intermediate. Before his time and to 
some extent in his day grants in perpetuity, though restricted very much to religious 
beneficiaries, were made with some frequency; after his day the grants, now much 
restricted to laymen, were made in return for service, while allodial grants or out- 
right sales were forbidden. This change-over, the author believes, was related to sev- 
eral contemporary factors: the need of the western church for larger revenues, the 
expanding use of royal administrative fiefs, the increasing reliance of the monarchy 
on taxes, The restriction placed on royal alienation was a manifestation of the oppos- 
ing pressures exerted by the two leading estates, each seeking to use the crown as a 
fulcrum. Lay magnates were determined to hold off further grants to churchmen since 
these would likely entail compensatory levies on lay holdings. On this matter of re- 

_ stricting alienations Rosén's conclusions are at issue with most earlier opinions, which 
have held that crown lands and rights were extensively dissipated throughout the 
period here covered. In his present inquiry the author, with adequate indexes and a 
comprehensive bibliography, has added a worthy monograph to earlier studies he 
has made on this period of Swedish history. 

Oscar J. Farnes, New York University 


JEWRY-LAW IN MEDIEVAL GERMANY: LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 
CONCERNING JEWS. By Guido Kisch. [Texts and Studies, Volume III.] (New 
York, American Academy for Jewish Research, 1949, pp. xiv, 274.) This book by Pro- 
fessor Guido Kisch is a collection of laws and court decisions prepared by him as a 
companion volume to The Jews in Medieval Germany: A Study of Their Legal and 
Social Status (Chicago, 1949); the work presents the source materials that have been 
expounded and interpreted in the main study as to the light they throw upon the 
social, legal, and economic history of a religious minority. This collection of medieval 
laws and cases from the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth century had its begin- 
ning in the author’s studies at Leipzig, Königsberg, Prague, and Halle prior to his 
coming to the United States in 1933. Above all, the area of the Magdeburger Recht, 
Saxony, northern Germany, and the lands east of it, are represented in these sources, 
while the Rhenish and Austrian provinces of medieval Germany are omitted (cf. 
Scherer's Die Rechtsverhiltnisse der Juden in den Deutsch-Osterr. Ländern [Leipzig, 
1901] which fills the gap for the latter). Since for so many centuries the cities of the 
Rhineland were the centers of German as well as of Jewish life, this limitation is to 
be regretted. This reviewer would also have wanted the book to contaia glossaries of 
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termini technici for medieval Law German and Law Latin, since without this ap- 
paratus its usefulness is restricted to the few familiar with these languages and dialects. 
Quite naturally, some of these difficulties are obviated by the parallel references and 
English translations which are found in the interpretative study as mentioned above. 
In all other respects, however, this book is a model of research never faltering as to 
the best canons of investigation and presentation. It was a worthy decision of the 
Academy of Jewish Research to have made these sources available to.the interested 
scholar. Frank RosenTtHAL, Drake University 


PIERWSZE PANSTWO SLOWIANSKIE: PANSTWO SAMONA [LE PREMIER 
ETAT SLAVE (ETAT DE SAMON)]. By Gerard Labuda. [Biblioteka Historyczna, 
IV.] (Poznan, Ksiegarnia Akademicka, 1949, pp. vii, 357.) Professor Labuda, well 
known thanks to his studies on the origins of the Polish state, has now undertaken 
comparative investigations into the formation of the Slavic states in general. As for 
the earliest of these states, created by Samo in the first half of the seventh century, the 
only primary source is the chronicle of Fredegar, whose brief references to Samo 
have been discussed many times. If nevertheless Professor Labuda has written such 
a big volume about that problem, it is not only because he has critically reviewed the 
controversial hypotheses of so many scholars from various countries but mainly be- 
cause he arrived at entirely new conclusions. In his opinion, Samo was neither a Slav 
nor a Frank, but a Romanized Celt, and his state, which had as its nucleus not Carin- . 
thia but Moravia, probably survived for two centuries to find its continuation in the 
well-known Moravian empire of the Moimirs. There is hardly any important prob- 
lem of early Slavic history which the author has not touched in this painstaking re- 
search work, based upon a bibliography where even the latest publications are included, 
with F. Dvornik’s recent book on The Making of Central and Eastern Europe (Lon- 
don, 1949) briefly discussed in the preface. The role of the Avars and the contro- 
versial origins of Serbs and Croats receive special attention. There is a fairly detailed 
French summary, as well as two helpful maps. No medievalist can miss this important 
publication. O. Hazzck1, Fordham University 


POCZATKI KLASZTORU CYSTERSOW W SULEJOWIE: STUDIA NAD DOKU- 
MENTAMI, FUNDACJA 1 ROZWOJEM UPOSAŻENIA DO KOŃCA XIII 
WIEKU [The Origins of the Cistercian Monastery at Sulejów: a Study of its Char- 
ters, Foundation, and Development to the End of the Thirteenth Century]. By 
]ézef Mitkowski. [Prace Komisji Historycznej, XV.] (Poznan, Poznańskie Towar- 
zystwo Przyjaciół Nauk, 1949, pp. x, 410.) Before describing the early history of the 
famous Cistercian monastery founded in 1176 by the Polish duke Casimir the Just, 
Professor Mitkowski found it necessary to study, in 130 pages, seventy-five charters 
issued between 1176 and 1298, in order to distinguish authentic from spurious docu- 
ments and their original texts from later interpolations. A list of these documents and 
the critically established texts of forty of them, partly never published before, are 
given as appendixes and followed by a comprehensive bibliography, a French sum- 

‘mary, and an excellent index. Six plates with photographic reproductions from original 
documents, statistical charts, and detailed maps accompany the book, which must 
be considered a masterpiece of erudition and historical method. Particularly impor- 
tant from the point of view of economic history, the study also leads to very inter- 
esting conclusions as to the cultural role of the French Cistercians from Morimond 
who settled in Poland in the critical period of dynastic divisions and German coloniza- 
tion. They always remained loyal to the descendants of thg founder of the monastery 
and sided With the Polish population in opposition to German influence. Their rivalry 
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with German Cistercians, which probably made impossible the planned missionary 
activities in Prussia, ended in the transfer of the monks from Sulejéw to Byszew, but 
Sulejów eventually remained with other French Cistercians from the monastery of 
Wachock. O. Hazzck1, Fordham University 


LES FRANCAIS EN ESPAGNE AUX XI* ET XIIe SIÈCLES. By Marcelin Defour- 
neaux, Directeur-adjoint de PInstitut Francais de Madrid. (Paris, Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1949, pp. viii, 333, 800 fr.) For two principal reasons other than 
limited data the significance of French participation in the reconquest and Europeani- 
zation of medieval Iberia has long been difficult to evaluate: a scattered literature of 
quite uneven value, and wide divergence of view between such French scholars as 
Boissonade and Valous, who regard medieval peninsular history as another Gesta Dei 
per Francos, and Spanish-Portuguese historians who in sheer national self-defense 
have tended to minimize French contributions or underscore their less happy aspects. 
Both these barriers are hurdled in this useful book which synthesizes successfully a 
mass of primary and secondary materials and does so with singular objectivity and 
freedom from nationalistic bias. After a brief account of Muslim and Christian Spain 
ca. 1000, five substantial, lucidly organized chapters trace French activity during the 
crucial eleventh and twelfth centuries in these main fields: Cluniac and Cistercian 
penetration, with its political, religious, and cultural consequences; the organization 
and literature of the great pilgrimage route to Compostella; French intervention in the 
“crusades” against the Moor; French colonization in Spain and Portugal, as affected 
by dynastic alliances, the creation of French seigneuries and the settlement of French 
nobles, peasants, monks, and townsmen; and, finally, French trans-Pyrenean exploits 
in their effects upon the Charlemagne cycle in French and Spanish epic poetry. Fre- 
quent assessments of the scale and consequences of French influence demonstrate 
how greatly it varied according to geographic region and the field of civilization. 
Aragon and Navarre appear most affected, and doubtless Catalonia also, although 
Defourneaux strangely neglects this presumably strongly Gallicized area. In religious 
and cultural development the French factor was prominent but hardly as ubiquitous 
as often asserted, while in politics, warfare, colonization, and social-economic changes 
it was definitely limited and ephemeral. The book has its weak points: failure to use 
the indispensable Haskins on the Arabic translators; inadequate treatment of peasant 
colonization, with little or no attention to French elements in Luso-Hispanic feudal- 
ism, manorialism, and agrarian technology; no discussion of Franco-Spanish trade 
connections; and insufficient consideration of French influence in the fueros, com- 
munal revolts (e.g., at Compostella and Salamanca) and municipal and gild organiza- 
tion. Art and architecture are ignored. But these shortcomings by no means outweigh 
the book’s merit as a richly informative, finely balanced presentation of France’s role 
in the shaping of medieval Spain and Portugal. 

: C. J. Bisuxo, University of Virginia 


ACTES DES PRINCES-EVEQUES DE LIÈGE: HUGHES DE PIERREPONT, 1200- 
1229. By Edouard Poncelet. [Recueil des Actes des Princes belges.] (Brussels, Acad- 
emie Royale de Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire, 1941-46, pp. xcvii, 314.) 
These 279 letters close and patent issued by Bishop Hugh de Pierrepont of the diocese 
of Liége from 1200 to 1229, provided with an extensive introduction and critical notes, 
possess great interest from many points of view. As bishop, seigneur, and prince, Hugh | 
was a person of consequence, acting in numerous and diverse capacities. Skillful ad- 
ministrator of decisive action, he made a splendid career among the greater princes of 
the day. Before his episcopate the bishop’s authority even in secular affairs extended 
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pretty well over his entire diocese. But beginning with Hugh’s incumbency the exer- 
cise of this authority became restricted to properties directly dependent on the church 
of St. Lambert. Great personages such as the duke of Brabant no longer participated 
directly in the councils of the see or in those of the pays de Liége. Henceforth the 
canons of St. Lambert alone elected the bishop of the see. But the bishop’s power 
gained thereby. Henceforth his ministerials, officials who held their posts on the basis 
of heredity, were replaced by men chosen to suit his pleasure. The bishop turned to 
the task of strengthening his position; and most of the documents here printed deal 
with such problems as the acquisition of the county of Moha and the allodial prop- 
erty at St. Trond, the infeudation of the county of Looz (Loon), the guardianship 
over Johanna of Constantinople, the countess of Flanders and Hainault, the fortifica- 
tion of the cité of Liége, relations with the canons of St. Lambert, and dealings with 
the bourgeoisie of the cité of Liège. The documents have been prepared with great 
paleographical skill. A note is added relating to the dating of these letters, some ac- 
cording to the Nativity style, a few according to the Easter style. 
Henry S. Lucas, University of Washington 


THE MEDICI. By Ferdinand Schevill. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1949, pp. xi, 240, 
$4.00.) In his recent book on The Medici, Professor Schevill deals with the same de- 
velopments which he treated on the last 170 pages of his earlier History of Florence 
(see Am. Hist. Rev., XLII [July, 1937], 723), and he tells the story very much in the 
same way—sometimes even in the same words. The political parts have been somewhat 
condensed, while the sections on art and literature have been extended—these are the 

. chief differences between the two works. Because of these similarities, a detailed re- 
view of the new volume seems superfluous. Still it might be mentioned that the first 
two chapters of the new book, which outline the events preceding the rise of the 
Medici to power, contain a remarkably clear survey of the Florentine constitutional 
development and should be useful as “assigned reading” in courses on the Renaissance. 
On the other hand, a certain drawback of the present book is that, because of its ex- 
clusive concentration on the individualities of the Medici family, these extraordinary 
personalities become rather isolated from the historical background; they appear too 
independent from their class, from the social groupings and economic forces of their 
time, and, in its general effect, the book seems much more traditional, much more re- 
mote from modern scholarly research than the History of Florence. It is gratifying 
to the professional historian that an acknowledged authority in the field has now pro- 
vided a book which will satisfy the perennial demand of Italian pilgrims for a history 
of the Medici. We hope that, in future editions, which this very readable book will 
certainly have, the “short selective reading list” will mention Camerani’s much too 
little known Bibliografia Medicea which can serve as a guide to those who become 
interested in special problems of the Medici history. 

FeLIx Grrsert, Bryn Mawr College 
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Modern European History 
THE, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
Leland H. Carlson? 


HAWKINS OF PLYMOUTH: A NEW HISTORY OF SIR JOHN HAWKINS AND 
OF THE OTHER MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY PROMINENT IN TUDOR ENG- 
LAND. By James A. Williamson. (London, Adam and Charles Black, 1949, pp. xi, 348, 
25s.) Some twenty years ago Dr. Williamson wrote an excellent biography of Sir John 
Hawkins, directed primarily to scholars and revealing an easy mastery of the avail- 
able sources on the subject. The book is now out of print. The volume under review 
is something more than a second edition and something less than a new book: It is 
much shorter than its prototype and is directed to a larger reading audience. Though 
the material is entirely recast there is very little in it that is new—a few details from 
Spanish sources and three additional portraits of Hawkins, two of them of doubtful 
authenticity and the third, a rather crude engraving from a rare book published some 
thirty years after Hawkins died. Dr. Williamson has not changed in any essential 
particular his original appraisal of Hawkins and the world he lived in, except perhaps 
to temper a little the note of asperity toward Drake revealed in his earlier writing. He 
still presents Burghley as the chief supporter of Hawkins in the Privy Council. This 
may have been true at the outset, but as Burghley grew older he became increasingly 
hostile to bold aggressive measures of any sort. Actually, the connection of the Eliza- 
bethan soldiers and saildrs, particularly in the last two decades of Elizabeth’s reign, 
was much closer to the more'belligerent faction in her council. Hawkins, who was 
more discreet than Drake, found it expedient to cultivate Burghley’s good will. But 
Hawkins clearly recognized and at times in his correspondence revealed the fact that 
his dependable supporters were of the other faction. Nevertheless, this is a first-rate 
book, certainly much the best book we have on the subject. While it rests firmly upon 
the documentation of its earlier version, it will in its amended form probably convey 
much better to the average reader that love of maritime adventure, that salty lure of 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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the sea, which was so characteristic of the Elizabethan sea-dogs and which has ever 
since occupied a conspicuous place in the English tradition. 
Convers Reap, University of Pennsylvania 


JOHN KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. Edited by 
William Croft Dickinson. In two volumes, (Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1949, pp. cix, 374; 498, £4 4s. per set.) The first edition of this work appeared in 
1586-87, and there have been many since, the best of which is that prepared by David 
Laing just over a century ago. Two attempts to attract the general reader have been 
made in recent years. Yet the work remains largely unknown. In the present History 
Dr. Dickinson has produced an admirable edition which lies midway between the 
popular works, tending as they do to water Knox down, and the austere pages of 
Laing, repelling all but the most studious readers by an abundance of footnotes and 
a meticulous adherence to Knox’s “wild and erratic” orthography. Laing’s transcript, 
occasionally corrected from the manuscript, has been used; but, while vernacular 
words and phrases have not been tampered with, the spelling has been generally mod- 
ernized. Certain passages not from Knox’s pen (as Foxe’s account of the martyrdom 
of Wishart) have been relegated to appendixes. Nearly a hundred pages are devoted 
to introductory sections in which the editor comments upon the man and his book in 
relation to various aspects of the Reformation and of Scottish history, and provides a 
careful analysis of the earliest surviving manuscript (of 1566). Concerning Knox as 
man and historian, Dr. Dickinson regards him, as others have done, as “a man single 
in purpose, of a hard fibre, inflexible, tenacious, and, above all, of complete assurance 
that his cause and his interpretation of that cause is alone that which is right.” He 
readily admits that narrow hatreds diminished his stature, and that a consuming zeal 
impelled him toward such errors of omission and commission as mar Book JI, which 
is described as a “party pamphlet” in defense of Scottish Protestantism. That Knox, 
with scrupulous regard for his sources, could write “more reasoned and trustworthy” 
history is demonstrated, Dr. Dickinson maintains, in Book II; but he leaves us with 
the expected warning that “the critical reader must always be on his guard and must 
always, where possible, seek the confirmation of other contemporary accounts.” 

Wizuram L. Sacusz, University of Wisconsin 


FRANCIS BACON, PHILOSOPHER OF INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. By Benjamin 
Farrington. [Life of Science Library.] (New York, Henry Schuman, 1949, pp. xii, 
202, $3.50.) The “Life of Science Library,” of which this is the eleventh volume, is a 
series designed to introduce the general reader to the history of scientific thought and 
development through books written by scholars but addressed to a popular audience. 
This new life of Francis Bacon is therefore not to be appraised as a contribution to our 
knowledge of the facts of Bacon’s career but for the value of its interpretation and 
emphasis. Here it should do much to correct lingering misconceptions of Bacon's 
‘place in the history of science and philosophy. Whereas the tendency of earlier Writers 
“was to extol Bacon as a pioneer in the philosophy of scientific method, concentrating 
attention upon the Novum Organum, which was only a portion of the larger plan of 
the Instauratio Magna, more recent scholarship has shown not only that Bacon was 
relatively ignorant of the active science of his own day but that the method expounded 
in the Novum Organum, if strictly applied, is not the method that has promoted rapid 
scientific progress, either in the sixteenth century or the twentieth. Professor Farring- 
ton, on the other hand, rightly insists throughout his book that Bacon’s real contribu- 
tion was thg greatness of his vision of the practical goal of science—the relief of man’s 
estate—and the singleness of purpose with which he insisted on his thesis that through 
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systematic planning science could bring about a rapid transformation in the material 
conditions of human life. Frequently wrong about the most effective methods for at- 
taining his goal, he was nevertheléss the most eloquent and influential propagandist 
for organized scientific research. Although he mentions others of Bacon's age who 
expounded similar ideas without incorporating them in a plan of the grandeur of 
‘The Great Instauration, Professor Farrington could have further improved the argu- 
ment of an excellent book by emphasizing more fully the strength of the tradition of 
co-operation between artisans and scientists for the promotion of scientific discoveries 
that had developed in sixteenth century England and the frequency with which ma- 
terial progress through science was cited as the mark of the superiority of that age 
over the past. Especially in England was the time ripe in 1600 for a work of synthesis 
such as Bacon's. It was the world of ideas in which the youthful Bacon found him- 
self that probably determined the early choice of his ambitious goal. 
Francis R. Jonson, Stanford University 


THE LIFE RECORDS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by J. Milton French. Volume I, 
1608-1639. [Rutgers Studies in English, No. 7.] (New Brunswick, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1949, pp. X, 446, $5.00.) Professor French has narrowly circumscribed the 
circle of his endeavor. His appeal is limited to those who wish a friendly and com- 
prehensive guide to research in the records of John Milton’s life. Nevertheless, so com- 
pletely has he filled with facts his circle, using industry, intelligence, and a nice skill 
in translation, that he places future biographers under heavy obligation. No one whose 
work is now complete but will regret having started on his journey without this vade 
mecum. Already well known as a Milton scholar, the editor launches this first of four 
volumes of life records with singular modesty. Choosing Bacon as his model, he ac- 
counts himself content “to tune the instruments of the muses, that they may play that 
have better hands.” It well may be that, like Bacon, he has proved himself an innova- 
tor and created in this unique source book a new genus for the creation of biographi- 
cal literature. He chronicles the period 1608 through July, 1639. It is revealing to 
note the variety of material in his repository, its diversity of languages and records. 
Nor is the material purely verbal. There is music—collections to which the elder Mil- 
ton added; there are architectural drawings, such as those of the Bread Street dwell- 
ing, interpreted so knowingly by Noel Blakiston; and portraits by contemporaries. In 
verbal material, wherever possible, transcriptions have been made from originals and 
accurately labeled. Spelling and punctuation have been preserved when not in incon- 
venient conflict with readable type. For clarification the editor provides in his preface 
a key to his “semi-shorthand.” In the index he reveals the system of abbreviations em- 
ployed at the Public Record Office. A gentle reasonableness is apparent in the inclu- 
sion of well-known gossip even when ill-founded. The omission might trap the un- 
wary into mistaking, as genuine, fool’s gold uncovered in research. The chronological 
presentation appears in the main judicious, though sometimes forcing repetition and 
unduly splitting subject matter that has natural cohesion. Regrettable are the wan- 
derifgs of one Rose Downer who appears on seventy pages before her tale is told. 
Thanks are due to the Rutgers University Research Council for subsidizing the scheme 
and to the respective presses of Rutgers and Princeton universities for producing a 
format unusually attractive. Though nineteen years in compilation, the work is not 
so comprehensive as to leave to future biographers only pursuit of innumerable ref- 
erences. Rather, it stimulates. It leaves outside its scope certain imponderables: What 
effect on John Milton had the sounds of London—the cries of its hawkers, the con- 
cord and resonance of its bells, the rhythm of its trafic? What did his secing eye re- 
tain, for darker years, of the miracles of light and shade? What impressions on the 
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young man’s senses were left by the hue and fragrance of the flowerets of the coun- 
tryside? In such speculations one is left the privilege of making error, or, God will- 
ing, of approaching truth. Dora Net Raymonp, London, England 


BOOKS OF SURVEY AND DISTRIBUTION: BEING ABSTRACTS OF VARIOUS 
SURVEYS AND INSTRUMENTS OF TITLE, 1636-1703. Volume 1, COUNTY 
OF ROSCOMMON. Prepared for Publication with Introductory Notes by Robert C. 
Simington. (Dublin, Stationery Office for Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1949, pp. 
lvii, 181, £2 15s.) Among the valuable records in the Public Record Office in Dub- 
lin is a complete set (20 vols.) of Books of Survey and Distribution, which were in 
official use for many decades in the Quit Rent Office. These books, containing abstracts 
from surveys, instruments of title, and other documents of the Commonwealth, 
Restoration, and Revolution periods, give detailed information on land holdings, and 
the distribution of forfeited lands, in every county of Ireland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The present volume for Roscommon is the first of the Books of Survey and Dis- 
tribution to be published for the Irish Manuscripts Commission. The text presents, in 
statistical form, the names of landed proprietors in 1641, the size and character of their 
holdings, and the names of grantees under the Acts of Settlement and Explanation of 
1662 and 1665 with markings to indicate the titles of dispositions—e.g., decrees, cer- 
tificates and patents, trustees’ sales, etc.). In some instances purchasers of lands for- 
feited in 1688 and Commission of Grace grantees (1664-68) are also listed. An ex- 
cellent introduction by the editor and an index of lands in each parish and barony of 
Roscominon precede the text. An index of persons and a supplementary index of 
lands are given at the end of the volume. Included also are an outline map of Ros- 
common, showing approximiate boundaries at the time of Charles II, and three large 
maps, reproduced by the Ordnance Survey, of the baronies of Athlone, Moycarnan, 
and part of Ballintober. These latter are sections of the “Map of the Government of 
Athlone,” believed to be maps of the Strafford Survey of Connacht (about 1636-37). 

Norman D. Parmer, University of Pennsylvania 


THE JUSTICIARY RECORDS OF ARGYLL AND THE ISLES, 1664-1705. Volume 
I. Transcribed and edited, with an Introduction by John Cameron. (Edinburgh, 
J. Skinner for Stair Society, 1949, pp. xxxi, 240.) This is the first of two volumes 
which will give a transcription of “The Book of Adjournal of the Shirefdome of | 
Argyll, Iles and others.” It contains copies of the minutes of court proceedings as re- 
corded by the. clerk of the court along with all acts of adjournal, commissions of 
judges and officials, and other important documents. Thus for the period covered by 
the present volume, October 19, 1664, to October 16, 1679, we are given a picture of 
the state of crime and its punishment in the west highlands of Scotland. To those 
who are interested in English law, this volume should contain much of value for 
comparison. It gives an interesting picture of both the methods of trial and the pun- 
ishments exacted in Scottish courts just prior to the Union of 1707. The usual execu- 
tions for robbery, cattle-stealing and similar crimes appear. But, at the same time, not 
nearly the commonly supposed number of cases of adultery and witchcraft seem to 
have come before Scottish courts. The procedure of the courts is also shown very 
clearly, demonstrating the contrast of Scottish to English practice. While there are 
indexes of personal and geographical names, a further index of subjects would be of 
very great use, W. Sranrorp Rezo, McGill University 


FREEDOM AND PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA. By A. Gampbell Garnett. (Madi- 
son, University of Wisconsin Press, 1949, pp. X, 331, $4.00.) This book is, essentially, 
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a social history of Australia with the emphasis on the labor movement as the main 
‘engineer of social experiments. A short, adequate survey of the earliest social condi- 
tions and the constitutional history of Australia serves as background for the descrip- 
tion and understanding of the nation’s social progress. The major stages of this prog- 
ress are interestingly discussed in interpretative and, where necessary, descriptive 
fashion: the rise of the labor movement, the handling of the great depression of the 
thirties, labor legislation, the institutions of the “Social Service State,” and full em- 
ployment policy. In two chapters the basic political concepts and attitudes of the Aus- 
. tralian people are succinctly summarized. A. Grenfell Price, Colin G. Kerr, P. J. Ab- 
bott, W. C. Taylor, and Lloyd Ross, outstanding Australian politicians, describe the 
three major political parties. The author concludes that the “Social Service State” is 
nearing completion in Australia and that the main political battles will be fought over 
the question whether the next stage is to be “complete socialism” or “a framework of 
social security within which an economy of private enterprise can function success- 
fully” (p. 198). The author is in sympathy with his native Australia and the labor 
‘ achievements. He tends to underemphasize the seamy side of Australian labor, such 
“i ds backward economic practices, strong partisan politics, and neglect of research, plan- 
ning, and education once power was gained. He tends to exaggerate Australian lead- 
ership in social progress. There are nations which reached a high stage of social de- 
velopment before Australia did. Australia’s reputation as a pioneer in this field was 
justly acquired in the early years of this century, but thereafter and until the thirties 
Australian developments were lagging behind many other nations. The book’s title is 
somewhat misleading, and some concepts such as socialism and planning are used 
loosely. However, the book’s contents are informative and valuable. 
Werner Levi, University of Minnesota 
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MURIEL A. Arser. Cliff Profiles of Devon and Cornwall. Geog. Jour., Dec., 1949. 

T. S. Asuron. The Standard of Life of the Workers of England, 1790-1830. Jour. Ec. Hist., 
Supp. IX, 1949. 

FRANK Baker. John Wesley and Sarah Crosby. Proc. Wesley Hist. Soc., Dec., 1949. 

PauL Barrau. Devaluation: A British View. Virginia Quar. Rev., Winter, 1950. 

MICHAEL BARRINGTON. Queen Mary (Tudor). Notes and Queries, Jan. 7, 1950. 

Sir WiLLiam Barton, Pakistan's Claim to Kashmir, For. Affairs, Jan., 1950. 

A. Bracuam, The Present Position of the Coal Industry in Great Britain. Ec. Jour., Mar., 1950. 

CharLes Davip Bowen. British Malaya as It Was. Asiatic Rev., Jan., 1950. 

Herpert O. Braver. The Influence of British Capital on the Western Range-Cattle Industry. 
Jour, Ec. Hist., Supp. IX, 1949. 

W: Ka CamPELL. St. Thomas More's Longest Book. Dublin Rev., Winter, 1949. 

J. M. S. CareLess. Who Was George Brown? Ontario Hist., XLII, no. 2, 1950. < 

W. H.--CHALMER. Further Light on the Invention of the Process for Smelting Iron Ore with 
Coke. Ec. Hist. Rev., 2d Ser., II, no. 2, 1949- 

S. B. CHAUDHURI. Some Continental Notices on the Divisions of India. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec., 
1949. 

S. B. Curimes. The Constitutional Ideas of Dr. John Cowell. Eng. Hist, Rev., Oct., 1949. 

ANDREW H. CLARK. Contributions to Geographical Knowledge of Canada since 1945. Geog. Rev., 
Apr., 1950. 

C. CoLLYer. Edward Wilmot Blyden—A Correspondent of William Ewart “Gladstone. Jour, 
Negro Hist., Jan., 1950. 
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ALvin D. Coox. The Dutch Invasion of England, 1667. Military Affairs, Winter, 1949. 

F. Fraser DarLinG. History of the Scottish Forests. Scottish Geog. Mag., Dec., 1949. . 

GobrreY Davies. The Reduction of the Army after the Peace of Ryswick, 1697. Jour. Soc. Army 
Hist, Research, Spring, 1950. 

Wintrrep M. Day. Relative Permanence of Former Boundaries in India. Scottish Geog. Mag., 
Dec., 1949. 

A. G. Dicxens. Yorkshire Clerical Documents, 1554-6. Bodleian Lib. Rec., Jan., 1950. 

Bruce Dickins, The Irish Broadside of 1571 and Queen Elizabeth's Types. Trans. Cambridge 
Bibliog. Soc., 1, Part 1, 1949. 

M. B. Donarp. Burchard Kranich (c. 1515-1578), Miner and Queen's Physician, Cornish Min- 
ing Stamps, Antimony, and Frobisher's Gold. Ann. of Science, Mar. 15, 1950, 

Arve. B. Erickson. The British Admiralty versus Sir Charles Napier. Mid-Am., Apr., 1950. 

CHARLOTTE Erickson. The Encouragement of Emigration by British Trade Unions, 1850-1900. 
Population Stud., Dec., 1949. 

W., FrIEDMANN. A Foreign Policy for Australia. World Affairs, Jan., 1950. 

C. Gamba. A Papal Consul-General in Western Australia, 1846. Australian Quar., Dec., 1949. 

Pur GaskeLL. Eighteenth-Century Press Numbers: Their Use and Usefulness. Library, Mar., 
1950. 

. Lawrence H. Girson. The American Revolution as an Aftermath of the Great War for the Em- 
pire. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar., 1950. 

RICHARD GLOVER. The Witness of David Thompson. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar., 1950. 

Rozert HamILToN. Disraeli and the Two Nations. Quar. Rev., Jan., 1950. 

ALFRED F. Havicnurst. The Judiciary and Politics in the Reign of Charles H, Law Quar. Rev., 
Jan., 1950. 

Parrick Hencuy and F. X, Marrin. Writings on Irish History, 1948. Irish Hist, Stud., Sept., 
1949. 

Jonn Hennig. Irish-German Literary Relations: A Survey. German Life and Letters, Jan., 1950. 

Wium HoLLER, The Word of God in the Westminster Assembly. Church Hist., Dec., 1949. 

R. W. Hunt. The Manuscript Collection of University College, Oxford: Origins and Growth. 
Bodleian Lib, Rec., Jan., 1950. 

Mavrice Hussey. Bunyan's “Mr. Ignorance.” Mod. Lang. Rev., Oct., 1949. 

WALTER James. The James Papers—Letters on Federalism. Australian Quar., Dec., 1949. 

H. Wurrmork Jones. Some Reflections on the Beginnings of Experimental Science. Ann. of Sci- 
ence, Mar. 15, 1950. 

G. R. C. Keep. The Irish Adjustment in Montreal. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar., 1950. 

Beracun LancsTon. Essex and the Art of Dying. Huntington Lib, Quar., Feb., 1950. 

Rosert ADGER Law. Holinshed's Leir Story and Shakespeare's. Stud. Philol., Jan., 1950. 

Owen C. Lease. The Septennial Act of 1716. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1950. 

W. Arruur Lewis. The British Monopolies Act. Manchester School of Economic and Social 
Stud., May, 1949. 

Davi L. Linton. Some Scottish River Captures Re-examined. Scottish Geog. Mag., Dec., 1949. 

ALBERT J. Loomre. Espartero and the British Foreign Office, 1838-1843. Hist. Bull., Mar., 1950. 

T. H. McGurriz. The Stone Ships Expedition against Boulogne, 1804. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 
1949. 

A. K. McI-wrairs. Marginalia on Press-Corrections in Books of the Early Seventeenth Century. 
Library, Mar., 1950. 

ALEXANDER McLeisu. The Kashmir Dispute. World Affairs, Jan., 1950. = 

Denis Manon, Notes on the “Dutch Gift” to Charles 11: IN. Burlington Mag., Jan., 1950. 

A, SHAw MeEttor. Royal Portraits in Charter-Headings. Wiltshire Archaeol. and Natural Hist. 
Mag., Dec., 1949. 

S. Miner. Hommage à l'Église de Londres, 1550-1950: A Résumé of the Story of London’s First 
Huguenot Church. Proc. Huguenot Soc. of London, XVIII, no. 3, 1949. 

Krisna Kanra Misra. The Adventurous Career of Ghasiti Begam. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec., 
1949. 

K, NARASIMHACHARI. Annals of Old Madras: The Interpreter. Ibid. 

James K. Nessrrr. The Diary of Martha Cheney Ella, 1853-1856. Part I. September 16, 1853, to 
March 31, 1854. British Columbia Hist. Quar., Apr., 1949. 
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Frank W. NorEsTEIN. The Report of the Royal Commission on Population: A Review. Popula- 
tion Stud., Dec., 1949. 

Grorrrey F. NUTTALL. John Bunyan through French Eyes. Congregational Quar., Jan., 1950. 

J. R. Parrineron and DoucLas McKie. Sir John Eliot, Bart. (1736-86) ; and John Elliott (1747 
87). Ann. of Science, Mar. 15, 1950. 

W. D. Pecxuam. Chichester in the Civil War. Sussex Notes and Queries, Feb., 1950. 

R. W. PercevaL. Henry VIII and the Origin of the Royal Assent by Commission. Parliamentary 
Affairs, Spring, 1950. 

M. F. LLoyn Pricarp. The Misappropriation of Scarning School. Notes and Queries, Mar. 18, 
1950, 

Francis PAUL Prucna. Reports of General Brady on the Patriot War. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar, 
1950. . : 

Sir Jeremy RAISMAN. Devaluation and the Indian Sub. Continent. Asiatic Rev., Jan., 1950. 

J. O. Ronson. Military Memoirs of Lieut.-General the Hon. Charles. Colville. Jour. Soc. Army 
Hist. Research, Spring, 1950. 

Atwyn A, Ruppocx. The Earliest Records of the High Court of Admiralty (1515-1558). Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, Nov., 1949. 

ld. London Capitalists and the Decline of Southampton in the Early Tudor Period, Ee: Hist, 
Rev., 2d Ser., II, no. 2, 1949. : 

R. V. Sampson. J. S. Mill: An Interpretation. Cambridge Jour., Jan.,-1950, 

G. H. SchoLerieLD, Writings on New Zealand History, 1941-47. Hist, Stud., Australia and New 
Zealand, Nov., 1949. 

Grorce F, SENSABAUGH. Adaptations of Areopagitica. Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb., 1950. 

Oscar SHERWIN. Thomas Firmin; Puritan Precursor of WPA. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1950. 

Dorotuy WALEY. SINGER, Sir John Pringle and His Circle, Part-II; Public Health. Part III: Copley 
Discourses, Ann. of Science, Mar. 15, 1950. 

A. E. Soxor. Nelson and the Russian Navy. Military Affairs, Fall, 1949. 

EARL SPENCER. Lord Spencer’s Garter Embassy to the Duke of Wiirtemburg'in 1603. Northamp- 

. tonshire Past and Present, I, no. 2, 1949. ` i 

W. E, Tare. Inclosure Movements in Northamptonshire, Ibid. 

Marcarer Ri Toynsee. Adriaen Hanneman and ‘the English Court i in Exile. Burlington Mag., 
Mar., 1950. 

R. G. Trorrer. Bigwin and the Changing Catmimonwealth: Internat. Jotr., Winter, 1949-50, 

Linpa Van Nornen. Sir Henry Spelman and the Chronology of the Elizabethan College” of 
Antiquaries. Huntington Lib. Quar. Feb., 1950. 

D. H, VarLeY. Adventures in Africana. Quar. Bull. South African Lib., Dec., 1949. 

C. N. Warp-Perxins. The Commercial Crisis of 1847, Oxford Ec. Papers, Jan., 1950. 

Henry J. Wess. Elizabethan Soldiers: A Study in the Ideal and the Real. Western Humanities 
Rev., Winter, 1949-50. 

E. Wei. An Unpublished Letter of Davy on the Safety-Lamp. Ann. of Science, Mar. 15} 1950. 

C. E. Warre. Parish Registers. With Special Reference to Those of Yorkshire. Yorkshire 
Archaeol. Jour., Part 146, 1949.1 

Marcarer L. Wiker. Jeremy Taylor: The Sceptic as Churchman, Western Humanities Rev., Win- 
ter, 1949-50. 

M. J. Wise. Birmingham and Its Trade Relations in the Early Eighteenth Century, Univ. of 
Birmingham Hist. Jour., Il, no. 1, 1949. 

Tuomas Woop. The Seventeenth Century English Casuists on Betting and Gambling. Church 
Quar. R&®., Jan-Mar., 1950. % >a ‘ 

G.R. G. WORCESTER. The First Naval Expedition on the Yangtze River, 1842. Mariner’s Mirror, 
Jan. 1950. 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop? 


LA MONARCHIE PARLEMENTAIRE, 1815-1848. By Félix Ponteil. [Collection 
Armand Colin, Section d’Histoire et Sciences économiques, no. 256.] (Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1949, pp. 222, 180 fr.) Those who cherish fond memories of days spent in a 
French university- classroom will read with delight this history of France from 1815 
to 1848 by Professor Ponteil of the University of Strasbourg. He has the marvelous 
ability to crystallize lectures into written form without losing any of the vibrant terse- 
ness, the polished eloquence, and the lucid clarity for which French professors are 
noted. Although Professor Ponteil narrates with methodical carefulness the rise and 
fall of ministry after ministry, this is no ordinary texte du cours. The wealth of de- 
tail provides a solid basis for a conclusion that will be a revelation to most American 
historians. The July Revolution was not a mere coup d’état, as commonly stated; and 
the Revolution of 1848 was far more than an accidental street fracas in Paris. Each 
upheaval was the result of widespread discontent, careful preparation, and an irre- 
sistible demand for change. And both had a fundamental influence on the structure 
of the state. The question was whether France would have a parliamentary mon- 
archy like England, in which the cabinet acted as a group in response to the will of 
Parliament, or whether the ministers would work individually under a king who 
participated actively in the government. Both revolutions were triumphs for the 
parliamentary system, but the developments of the epoch gave the system its peculiar 
French characteristics. The final chapter of this remarkable book is a masterpiece of 
historical interpretation. The author points out clearly that the open participation of 
Louis Philippe in government activities meant that the opposition attacked royalty it- 
self. With keen insight he concludes: “In a state it is the minorities that strive, that 
act, that carry on, that think. The masses follow, sometimes on the right, sometimes 
on the left.” Hastines EzLts, Ohio Wesleyan University 


. ARTICLES 


R. Fawrter. La crise d'une société durant la guerre de Cent ans: à propos d'un livre récent 
(R. Boutruche, La crise d'une société, Paris, 1947). Rev. hist., Jan.—Mar., 1950. 

Dr. Feucuire, La bourgeoisie lilloise du moyen 4ge. Annales, Oct—Dec., 1949. 

Léon E, Hatxin. Pour une histoire de l'honneur, Ibid. 

Fernanp LECHANTEUR. Det skandinaviska Normandie. Samtiden, no. 6, 1949. 

Pu. Wotrr. List of Books and Articles on Medieval Economic History published in France, 
1947-49. Ec. Hist. Rev., Il, no, 2, 1949. 

FERNAND BRAUDEL, La double faillite coloniale de la France (xv—xvi® siècles). Annales, Oct.- 
Dec., 1949. 

MarceL Sizerr. De Crucé et Sully à l’Assemblée consultative de Strasbourg. République fran- 
¢aise, VII, nos. 1-2, 1950. 

ALFRED Layusan. La carte des opinions françaises. Annales, Oct.—Dec,, 1949. 
Dr. Hann. A propos de l'histoire de la Faculté de Médecine de Paris. Les Commentaiees (1395 
1792). Ann. de "Univ. de Paris, Oct-Dec., 1949. ae 
Arruur M. Witson. A Bicentenary of the Enlightenment: Diderot in Prison, 177%. Dueen's 
Quar., Winter, 1949-50. 

Davo J. BRANDENBURG, Agriculture in the Encyclopédie. Agric. Hist., Apr., 1950. 

Boris MirkINE-GUETzÉvVITCH. Quelques réflexions sur “I’Esprit des lois” (suite et fin). République 
française, Vil, nos. 1-2, 1950. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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M. Esmonin. La publication et l'impression des ordonnances royales sous l'ancien régime. Bull. 
Soc. d'Hist. moderne, May-July, 1949. 
RonaLD HiLroN, Les Espagnols à Avignon au xvne siècle. Bull. hispanique, Y, no. 1, 1949- 
J. Beysst. Le parti jacobin à Toulouse sous le Directoire. Ann. hist. de la Révolution française, 
Jan.—Mar., 1950. 
G. P. Goocu. Marie Antoinette. History, Oct., 1949. 
Henri Carver. Une interprétation nouvelle de la loi de prairial. Bull. Soc. d’Hist. moderne, May- 
July, 1949. 
Bearrice F. HysLop. Problèmes historiques des relations franco-espagnoles pendant la Révolu- 
tion française. Ibid. 
Mlle, Cuaumré. Les documents concernant la Révolution francaise conservés à 1'Archivo historico 
de Madrid. Ibid. 
Beatrice F, HysLor. French Jacobin Nationalism and Spain. Nationalism and Internationalism, 
ed. by Edward Mead Earle, New York, 1950. 
ALESSANDRO GALANTE GARRONE. I sansimoniani e la storia della rivoluzione francese. Riv. stor. 
ital., Sept., 1949. 
J. Gopecuor, Le Directoire vu de Londres. Ann. hist. de la Révolution française, Jan—Mar., 
1950. 
A. RurEr. A propos de la Constitution du Valais [see item by H. B. Hill, dm. Hist. Rev., Apr., 
1950, p. 675]. Ibid, 
T. H. McGurriz. The Stone Ships Expedition against Boulogne, 1804. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 
1949. 
JosepH J. MarHews. Napoleon’s Own Legend of Military Infallibility. Emory Univ. Quar., Mar., 
1949. 
Hans Koun. Napoleon and the Age of Nationalism. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1950, 
HeLmurT Hirscn. Marx sur Napoléon. Rev. socialiste, Jan—Feb., 1950. 
Ernest Kaun. Chateaubriand in England. Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1950. 
ALBERT J. Gzorcr, Lamartine and a Literature for the People, Symposium, Nov., 1949. 
S. Gossez. L'organisation ouvrière à Paris sous la seconde République. 1848 (Rev. des révolu- 
tions contemp.), Feb., 1950. 
GzorcEs BourciN. Un homme de 1848. Arnaud de l'Ariège. Ibid. 
Mme. Sers. Recherches sur l’activité des transportés en Algérie. Ibid. 
R. WiLL. Les églises protestantes de Strasbourg sous .le second Empire (suite'et fin), Rev, a hist. 
de la philosophie religieuse, no. 3, 1948-49. 
J. Garsou. Chazal et Napoleon III (1863-70). Rev. belge de philol. et d'hist., nos. 3-4, 1949. 
E. W. Scrurxinn. Le rôle des femmes dans la commune de 1871. 1848 (Rév. des révolutions 
contemp.), Feb., 1950. 
Grorcio Vaccarino. Rivoluzione e reazione agli inizi della II] Repubblica, Nuova riv. stor., Jan.— 
June; 1949. 
Witson H. Coares. J. Salwyn Schapiro's Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism [review ar- 
ticle]. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1950. 
James H. MexsEL. Georges Sorel's Last Myth. Jour. Politics, Feb., 1950. 
ALBERT GuÉrarD. The Paris World Fairs, 1855-1937. Am. Soc. Legion of Honor Mag., Spring, 
1950. 
Grorces Renanp. Millerand: Quelques souvenirs. Rev. socialiste, Jan-Mar., 1950. 
ALBERT LEBRUN. Poincaré. Hommes et mondes, Jan., 1950. 
Rouquer Ty GARRIGUE. L'imposition des paysans. Études éc., June, 1949. 
“Jean ALLARY. Les archives secrètes de la Wilhelmstrasse. Rev. de Paris, Feb., 1950. 
Max” Beton Professor Namier and the Prelude to War. Fortnightly, Apr., 1950. 
B. V. Damatas. L'évolution des prix et des salaires en France, Rev. socialiste, Nov., 1949. 
Jean Fourastié. Le niveau de vie: méthode de calcul; évolution dans le temps et disparités dans 
Vespace. Ann. d’éc. polit., July-Sept., 1949. 
Prerre Le Brun. Luttes ouvrières en France [C. G. T. denounces Marshall Plan and U.S.A.]. 
Démocratie nouvelle, Jan., 1950. 
La France en Allemagne. Information et action culturelle, Aug., 1947 (Numéro spécial). 
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GABRIEL Le Bras, L'église et la société dans la IV*, République. République francaise, VII, nos. 
1-2, 1950. 

France's Economic Recovery, Achievements of the French Union, 1947-49, and Objectives, 1950 
52. News from France (French Embassy, 610 Fifth Ave., N. Y.), Mar. 15, 1950. 

GABRIEL Bonno. L'humanisme dans la littérature française du vingtième siècle. French Rev., 
Jan., 1950. 

Henni Peyre. La littérature en France en 1948-49. Ibid. 

René SépiLLoOT. Le sort des francais. Hommes et mondes, Mar., 1950. 

Maurice Janets. Les difficultés de l'enseignement public. Rev. socialiste (Numéro spécial, Prob- 
lémes), no. 33, 1950. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. The Saar. Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1950. 

PeruippE Sacnac, L'histoire sociale et l'orientation sociale des études historiques en France. Ré- 
publique française, VII, nos. 1-2, 1950. 

PauL LeurmuLior, Recent French Writings in the Social and Economic History of Modern France. 
Ec. Hist. Rev., Il, no. 2, 1949. 

Henri Bonner. Franco-American Cultural Ties. News Bull. (Inst. Internat. Relations), Feb. 1, 


1950. : 
Sir Joun Pottocu. What's What in France’s New Year. Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1950. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke* 


GROEN VAN PRINSTERER: SCHRIFTELIJKE NALATENSCHAP. Volume IV: 
BRIEFWISSELING, Volume II, 1848-1866, Edited by H. J. Smit. [Rijks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatiën, 90.] (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1949, pp. xxvii, 1004.) This 
publication will be welcomed by all those who are interested in the political history 
of the Netherlands in the nineteenth century. The political activity of Groen van 
Prinsterer, a prominent Dutch spokesman of the Romantic reaction against the ideas 
of the French Revolution, resulted in the founding of the present Protestant political 
parties; Groen was moreover a distinguished historian and is Known outside Holland 
especially as the editor of the Archives of the Princes of Orange. The book under re- 
view, the third volume thus far published in a series in which eventually all the main 
manuscripts .left by Groen will appear, contains Groen’s correspondence from 1848 
until 1866. The edition, which is carefully annotated and excellently introduced by 
Dr. Smit, should be consulted in combination with Groen’s political writings and the 
correspondence which Groen published himself. In the period covered by this volume 
the liberal constitution of 1848 had its first trial. Groen, as violently opposed to the 
revolutionary spirit of 1848 as to that of 1789, fought the triumphant liberalism espe- 
cially on the school question, which was in Holland, as in other European countries, 
one of the main political issues of this period. Groen’s plan for establishing state-sup- 
ported Protestant schools was turned down by the Dutch parliament, which was con- 
trolled by the liberal middle classes favoring the separation of church and state. Groen 
«van Prinsterer’s ideas, however, found a favorable receptipn among part of ¿he lower 
classes which still clung to orthodox Calvinism. This led Groen, although of aristo- 
cratic leanings and opposed to the theory of popular sovereignty, to urge if” political 
organization of the orthodox rank and file, later successfully undertaken by Groen’s 
successor, Abraham Kuyper. As a result, state-subsidized religious schools eventually 
became an accepted part of the Dutch educational system. The publication of the pres- 
ent volume has the merit of reminding us of the incompleteness of the victory of nine- 


1 Respongible only for the list of articles. 
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teenth century liberalism, and of the strength of antidemocratic undercurrents; it also’ 
illustrates that these antidemocratic trends had to compromise with the spirit of the 
age in order to realize part of their ideals. 

K. W. Swart, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ARTICLES 


M. PiquArD. Le cardinal de Granvelle, Les artistes et les écrivains. Belg. tijdschr. oudhdk. 
kunstgesch., XVIL, 1947-48. 

M. DenNEcKERE. Rondom de taal-toestanden in Vlaams-Belgié (1715-1830). Bijd. gesch. Ned., 
IV, no. 3-4, 1949. 

P. GEYL. Staaltjes van detail-kritiek op Colenbrander’s “Patriottentijd. ” Ibid. 

T. S. Jansma. Waarden en makelaars te Dordrecht in de zestiende eeuw. Ibid. 

B. van 'r Horr. De plattegronden van de stad Rotterdam ‘in de 16° en 17° eeuw. Het ‘Boek; 
XXX, no. 1, 1949. 

H. pz La FONTAINE Verwey. Hendrik van Brederode en de drukkerijen van Vianen. Ibid. 

P. NoorDELOOS. Afkoop van het onderhoud. der kerken door het domein. Bossche bijdr., July, 
1949, 

M. A. Arnoutp. Les régistres paroissiaux en Belgique. Bull. de statistique, Sept., 1948. 

Jan VeERBEssELT. Het ontstaan en de ontwikkeling van de stad Vilvoorde. Eigen schoon en de 
Brabander, Jan-Feb., 1950. ř 

PauL Dison. Een onuitgegeven brief van Descartes aan Huygens. Gids, Feb., 1950. 

S. J. Fockema ANDREAE. Montesquieu en Nederland. Ibid., Dec., 1949. 

J.. A. C. DE Jonex., Een nationale Katholieke kerk in Nederland. Historia, Dec., 1949. 

J. É. KERNKAMP. ' De generale stapelmarkt i in' de Nederlanden. Ibid. Nov., 1949. 

F/MuLLÉR VAN BraxEL. De tocht naar Chatham. Ibid. úl 

A: M. LUBBERHUIZÉN VAN GELDER. De oudste afbeelding van Batavia. Ibid., Jan., 1950. 

K. E. Ounenpyx. Over de populariteit van het Wilhélmus in den loop der eeuwen. Ibid. ` 

B. A. ‘VerMasEREN;' Het: ontstaan van Hadrianus Junius’ “Batavia” (1588). Huldeboek, Pater ar 
Bonaventura Kruitwagen, O.F.M. aangeboden. . . ., The Hague, Nijhoff, 1949. 

H. Enno van GELDER. De. geoctroyeerde munt te Enkhuizen, 1671-1679. Jrbk. K. Ned. gen. 

' munt- en penningkunde, XXXVI,.1949., i : 

T. „S. Jaysma. Bijdrage tot ‘de agrarische, “geschiedenis van Texel, voornamelyk i in de 16° eeuw. 
'Landbouwkundig tijdschi., Aug., 1949. : 

Leonard VErDuIN, Menno Simons’ Theology Reviewéd. 'Mesnonile Quar. Rev., Jan., 1950. 

F. G. C. BereraMs. Humanistisch Onderwijs’ aan de Mechelse Grootschool in de XVI? en'xvno 
eeuw. Miscellanea']. 'Gessler, Déurne, 1948. KA Ne gf NS eae 

A. Bowssz. Louis dé Geer en de Nederlandse inwijking in "Zweden inde 17% eeuw. Ibid.: 
J. van Brabant. Tucht en wet in de.oude Latijnse school van Geel. Ibid. «1 STONES. ER 
A. Cosemans. Economie en bevolkingsaangroei. De wet! van Cantillon ende bevolking van 
Brabant'in de 17° en 18% ecuw. Ibid, . .. pia A WDR 
CHARLES, Vicomte TERLINDEN. La campagne des dixjour (2-12 août 1831) en .Limbourg. 
Ibid. SON 

M. VAN DURME. Antoon Perrenot van. Granvelle en Leche Leoni. Rev, belge de philol. et da hist., 
XXVII, no. 3-4, 1949. A ii feo Tas 

J. 'Garsou. Chazal et Napoléon Ill ( 1863-1 870). Ibid. 

J. STENGIRs. Autour d'un centenairé. Les tribunaux belges et le contrôle de la constitutionnialité 
«des lois. 7 Ibid. ` k EEA 

Oscar PLISNTER. L’or' belge livré aux" Allemands en 1940. Rev. gén. belge, Feb., 1950. 

J: G. Srerck. Marnix!van Sint Aldegonde en de theologie. Sacris erudiri, II, 1949. ` ~ : 

J.-C: H. pe Parer. Het óntslag van Anton Reinhard Falck als secretaris van staat in 1818. 
Tijdschr. gesch., LXII, no. 2-3, 1949. , 

J. J. PoeLHEKKE. Het thema “Nederlanden” by Trajano Boccalini. Ibid. f 

J. W. Wizn. Het Noord-Hollandse regiment in de eerste jaren van de opstand tegen Spanje. Ibid. 

S. J. Fockema ANDREAE. Schimmelpenninck’s binnenlands bestuur. Versl. med, ver. ‘beoef. 
Overijsselsch regt en gesch., LXIV, 1949. 
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J. Linpesoom. Overzicht van publicaties betreffende de Nederlandse kerkgeschiedenis vanaf Mei 
1940 tot heden, Vox theologica, Mar., 1949. 

S. Hart. Cornelius Cornelisz van Uitgeest en de oudste industrie-windmolens in de Zaanstreek. 
De Zaende, July, 1949. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


Oscar |. Falnes! 


THE LAPPS. By Bjórn Collinder. (Princeton, Princeton University Press for Ameri- 
can Scandinavian Foundation, 1949, pp. 252, $3.75.) Not a few Americans will be sur- 
prised to learn that Mauser guns, Zeiss field-glasses, and outboard motors are becom- 
ing the standard equipment of the men of Lapland. Singer machines, too, are no 
longer a novelty to the womenfolk, who sew as they listen to Lappish newscasts from 
a Tromsó radio station. It is appropriate that before the colorful Lappish way of life 
yields completely to the gadgets and patterns of the West it be recorded in rich detail. 
The Lapps is such a record. There are interesting chapters on the geographical, his- 
torical, and ethnographical backgrounds of this Arctic people; their food, dress, and 
dwellings; their religious beliefs and practices; their literature, art, and music. The 
ubiquitous reindeer, of course, is given a position of prominence in the book com- 
mensurate with its importance in the Lappish economy. And let it be said to the eter- 
nal credit of Professor Bjórn Collinder of Uppsala that he has not permitted his special 
interest in philology to dominate the study; there is, indeed, only a single and well- 
executed chapter on the Lappish language. The most distinctive feature of the volume 
is its wealth of detail, which perhaps only infrequently will tax the patience of a lay 
reader. Much of the material has come from Professor Collinder's own researches 
among the Lapps, which have carned him a place with Ernest Manker, Harald Grund- 
strém, and Toivo Itkonen as the leading “lappologues” of our day. Other data have 
been drawn from more than a hundred authorities, whose names, ranging from 
Abercromby to Zolotarev, appear in the bibliography of consulted works. Professor 
Coflinder has made discriminating use of the writings of Jacob Fellman, J. A. Friis, 
P. Laestadius, J. K. Qvigstad, and N. V. Stockfleth, sources which have not always 
been fully exploited by writers in the past. The list of works in English is quite com- 
plete, although the travel accounts of O. M. Chapman, Paul Du Chaillu, Edward 
Rae, H. Sutherland, and Bayard Taylor might have been included. Professor Collinder 
has made a distinguished addition to the English-language literature about the Lapps. 
It is good to learn that this study will be followed shortly by other publications in Eng- 
lish, among them an abridgment of Itkonen’s Suomen Lappalaiset and Anta Pirak’s 
autobiography, The Life of a Nomad Lapp. 

Jonn Inmari Koteumainen, Heidelberg College 


TIL MARCUS THRANES IDEHISTORIE. By Sigmund Skard. [Avhandlinger utgitt 
av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II, Hist.-Filoss Klasse 1949, No. $] (Oslo, 
Jacob Dybwad, 1949, pp. 40.) It so happens that the Norwegian labor leade 
was a heavy borrower of books from the university library, notably in 1839-40 and 
again in 1853-54 (on the latter occasion in prison). A perusal of the titles checked out 
to him shows that he read avidly in history, economics, and religious social history, 
but the titles have greater interest as a portrayal of the literary resources available to 
a Norwegian labor radical in the middle years of the last century. O. J. F. 


1 Responfible only for the list of articles except where otherwise indicated. 
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Finn Ericusen. Norges historie: bibliografi for 1941-44. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), nos. 3, 4, 1949. 

HaraLp JORGENSEN. Nordiske arkivundersógelser i Tyskland. Nord. Tids., no. 6, 1949. 

H. Marwick. Naval Defence in Norse Scotland [the Norse period]. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr., 
1949. 

A. C. B. Mercer. Norway in Man [Viking expansion]. Norseman, no. 1, 1950. 

Arne Opp Jounsen. Om Hallvardslegenden og Ordalieforbudet. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 4, 1949. 

Stevarp Sxov. Erkebisp Anders Sunesón og pavestolen. Scandia, no. 2, 1948-49. 

Jerxer Rosén. Hovdag och rad under äldre medeltid i Sverige. Ibid. 

Gunnar T, Westin. Striden kring riksfórestándarvalen 1512. Ibid. 

W. von KoskuLz. En fóregiven Ostersjéstormakt [Courland]. Finsk Tids., Jan., 1950. 

PauL-Erix Onman. En fransk ádlings resa i Lappland 1655 [Henri Louis Loménie de Brienne]. 
1bid,, Feb., 1950. 

W. R. Merab, The Discovery of Britain by the Finns [travel diarists 1750-1850]. Norseman; no. 
2, 1950. 

J. P. HarTHAN. Holberg and Oxford. Ibid., no. 1, 1950. 

Grorc NórrecirD. Dansk Industrihistorie [historiographical Andi. Nord. Tids., nos. 4-5, 
1949. 

Sten Carusson. Bondestándet i Norden under senare delen av 1700-talet. Scandia, no. 2, 
1948-49. 

TroELs Fink. Danmarks udenrigs- og forsvarspolitik 1814-1940. Verdens Gang, no. 10, 1949. 

ArNE Hat Jensen. Thorvaldsen og hans samtidige paa Café. Gads Dan. Mag., Mar., 1950. 

HaLvpaN Konr. Var Carl Johan aldri trygg pá tronen? Scandia, no. 2, 1948-49. 

FoLKE Linpserc. Sverige-Norge och Revolutions-Jubileet 1889. Nord. Tids., no. 6, 1949. 

Karı Lavonius. En folkrórelses psykologiska underlag: AKS’ uppkomst i Finland sedd mot 
bakgrunden av 1918 ars händelser, Ibid. 1 

Hatvpan Kour. Mr, Winston Churchill and the Norwegian Question [in 1940]. Norseman, 
NO, 2, 1950. 

Macne Sxopvin. Om ias for Fithrer-Erlass av 24. April 1940. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no: 
3, 1949. 

Tauno SUONTAUSTA, Behandlingen av meningsskiljaktigheter i Bisset med verkställigheten 
och tolkningen av fredsfördraget med Finland, ' Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret, nos. 3-4, om 

Vicco PerERSEN. Vor Sydslesvig politik. Verdens Gang, no. 2, 1950. ; > 

Erklæring af 26 Sept. 1949 af landsregeringen i Slesvig-Holsten om det danske mindtetals 
stilling (“Kieler-Overenskomsten”). Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret, nos. 374, 1949. 

Ernst Hopnexanp. Litt folkerettshistorikk omkring fiskeriprosessen i Haag. Samtiden, no. 2, 
1950. 

Joun B. E, Gasmann. The Great Lofoten Fishery. Am. Scand. Rev., Mar., 1950. 

Erix Höök. Sverige 1948: Den ekonomiska utvecklingen. Nord. Tids., nos. 45 1949. 

Gunnar HECKSCHER, Sverige 1948: Den politiska utvecklingen. Ibid: > 

A. Heysr. Sweden Today. Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1950. ` 

Jonan 'Hamero. Einar Gerhardsen: Prime Minister of Norway. Ae Scand. Rev., Mar., 1950. 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH. Spitzbergen, Contemp. Rev., no. 2, 1950. 

OLav Oxsvix. Valget 1949 og dets perspektiver. Samtiden, no. 2, 1950. 

C. J. Hamano. Norske valg og norsk politikk. Sv. Tids., no. 1, 1950. 

HALVARD M. Lance. European Union: False Hopes and Realities [with special reference to Nor- 
way] «or. Affairs, Apr., 1950. a. 

1d. The Northern Countries and Europe: Some Norwegian Viewpoints. Norseman, no. 1, 1950. 
. Tihe KLEFFENS. Regionalisme og politiske pagter med særligt henblik paa den Nordat- 
lantiske traktat. Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret, nos. 3-4, 1949. 

DEMAREE Bess, How Finland Balks Her Communists. Sat. Eve. Post, Feb. 25, 1950. 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner* 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ZOLLVEREIN: A STUDY OF THE IDEAS AND 
INSTITUTIONS LEADING TO GERMAN ECONOMIC UNIFICATION BE- 
TWEEN 1815 AND 1833. By Arnold H. Price. [University of Michigan Publica- 
tions, History and Political Science, Volume XVII.] (Ann Arbor, University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1949, pp. xi, 298, $3.50.) In one of the most eloquent passages of his Ger- 
man History, Treitschke has described how, at the stroke of midnight that ushered 
in the new year of 1834, the long lines of wagons that had been waiting at the customs 
barriers in central Germany, moved forward as the bars were raised for the last time. 
As they did so “a new link was forged in the chain .. . which was leading ... the 
Hohenzollerns to the imperial crown” while “the eagle eye of the great king looked 
through the clouds and in the far distance there rumbled the thunder of the cannon 
of Königgrätz.” Since Treitschke wrote, the story of the origins of the Zollverein, of 
the aims and hopes of the Prussian tariff reformers and negotiators, has been brought 
back to more prosaic, earthbound levels. It took some years after 1834 for even a pa- 
triotic poet to sense that “leather, salmon, eels and matches” with the other products 
of home consumption were doing more to unite the German nation than was the 
Federal Act of 1815. Dr. Price has used a fine collection of pamphlets in the library of 
the University of Michigan as well as the generally known printed sources for the 
history of the origins of the Zollverein. He is quite correct, in my opinion, not to be- 
gin his story in the conventional way with the Prussian tariff reform of 1818. The 
Prussians were concerned with the problem of incorporating enclaves into their cus- 
toms lines. It was in the middle states especially that the ideas and principles of cus- 
toms union were discussed and clarified. The discussions were often impractical, the 
negotiations sometimes petty and usually tedious. Yet in time agreements were 
reached; the regional units formed and then joined together. The appearance and de- 
velopment of the ideas of economic union in Germany, as shown in pamphlets, news- 
papers, and speeches and the working out of the detailed treaties, have been distilled 
from a formidable mass of sources and clearly and intelligently organized in this use- 
ful monograph. Lawrence D. STEEFEL, University of Minnesota 


ARTICLES 


Jonannes GEBAUER. Die Stadt Hildesheim und das “Heilige Römische Reich.” Niedersáchs. 
Jahrbuch, 1947. 

RoLaNp Barton. Luther and the Via Media at the Marburg Colloquy. Lutheran Quar., Nov., 
1949. 

FrIEDRICH Smenn. Luther and Bach. Ibid. 

Cari G. Gusravson. German Lutheranism: A Psychological Study. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 1950. 

Rosert FRIEDMANN. Anabaptism and Protestantism. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan., 1950. 

Frankin H, LrrTreELL. The Anabaptist Doctrine of the Restitution of the True Church. Ibid. 

Erm Lunpine. German Baroque Literature: A Synthetic View. German Life and Letgrs, Oct, 


1949: 

VirciL Moser. Deutsche Orthographiereformen des 17. Jahrhunderts. Beitr. a ar 
deutschen Sprache u. Lit., no. 2-3, 1949. 

Grorc Leyn. Die Göttinger Bibliothek in den Grundziigen ihrer Entwicklung. Nord. “Tids. for 


Bok-och Brbliot., no. 2, 1949. 
Epuarp SPRANGER. Goethe über sich selbst. Deutsche Zeitsch. f. Literaturwissensch. u. Geistes- 


gesch., no. 4, 1949. 
1 Responfible only for the list of articles. . 
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Fritz BLATTNER. Goethes Italienische Reise als Dokument seiner Bildung. Ibid. 
Korr Wars. Goethe und Frankreich. Ibid. 
Epmonb VERMEIL. Goethe and the West. Mod. Lang. Rev., Oct., 1950. 
wae ANDREAS, Kämpfe und Intrigen um den Regierungsantritt Carl Augusts von Weimar, 
‘Hist. Zettsch., Dec. 1949. 
CONSTANTIN von Dierze, Wege zur Agrarpolitik: Ein Stück Methodengeschichte der National- 
6konomie in Deutschland von Moeser bis Roscher. Hist, Jahrb., 1949.. 
Hermann KunriscH. Johann Andreas Schmellers geistesgeschichtliche Stellung. 1bid, 
Louis MapeLin. La Bataille des Nations (août-novembre 1813). Rev. des deux mondes, Feb. 
I, 15, Mar. 1, 1950. 
Kary ScHaBInGER Frhr, von ScHowincen. Der Reichsgedanke in Süddeutschland. I. Franz von 
Roggenbach. Hist. Jahrb., 1949. 
AsraM L, Harris. Utopian Elements in Marx’s Thought. Ethics, Jan., 1950. 
WiLLY Srapver. Burckhardts Jugendbriefe. Neue Schweizer Rundsch., Feb., 1950. 
Arminto Janner. Jacob Burckhardts Persönlichkeit. Ibid., Jan., Feb., 1950. 
RicHarp HARTSHORNE. The Franco-German Boundary of 1871. World Politics, Jan., 1950. 
Raymonp Berazvey. Franco-German Rapprochement, 1878-85. Contemp. Rev., Apra 1950. 
J. H. Groru. Wilamowitz-Méllendorf on Nietzsche's Birth of Tragedy. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 
1950. 
REINO VIRTANEN. Nietzsche and the Action Française, Ibid. 
Arno Brecur. Walther Rathenau und das deutsche Volk. Deutsche Beitr., no. 1, 1950. 
Gorvon A. Craic, High Tide of Appeasement: The Road to Munich, 1937-38. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Mar., 1950. ` 
Jean Aviary. Les archives secrètes de la Wilhelmstrasse. Rev. de Paris, Feb., 1950. « 
E. H. Carr. Von'Miinchen bis Moskau. Europa Archiv, Jan. 5, 20, 1950. 
Macnee Sxopvin. Om bakgrunnen for Fiihrer-Erlass av 24. april 1940. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 
1949. 
Micuat Vyvyan, The German “Opposition” and Nazi Morale. Cambridge Jour., Dec., 1948. 
Harvey A. DeWeerD. The German Officer Corps versus Hitler. Military Affairs, Winter, 1949. 
Pitre E. MoseLy. Dismemberment of Germany: The Allied Negotiations from Yalta to Pots- 
dam. For, Affairs, Apr., 1950. 
Joshua Srarr. Jewish Cultural Property under Nazi Control. Jewish Social Stud., Jan., 1950. 
James STANLEY. The German ¿Expellees: An International Problem. Am. Perspective, Spring, 
1950. 
Hans STEINMETZ, The Problems of the Landrat: A Study of County Government in the U. S. 
Zone of Germany. Jour. Politics, May, 1949. : 
RoBerrT D'Harcourt. L'Allemagne et les Soviets. Rev. de Paris, Feb., 1950. 
PIERRE Grappin. Le réarmament devant l'opinion allemande. Pol. étrangère, Feb., 1950. 
Marrmew A. KzLLY. The Socialization of German Industry. 4m. Jour. Ec, and Sociol., Jan., 
. 1950. 
Jonn C. SreDMAN. The German Decartelization Program—the Law in Repose. Univ. Chicago 
Law Rev., Spring, 1950. 
Werner Kuarr. Food and Farming in Germany. Internat. Affairs, Jan, Apr., 1950. 
J. FLinr Canan. The Recovery of German Exports, Ibid., Apr., 1950. 
RoszrT Birler. Education in the British Zone of Germany. Ibid., Jan., 1950. 
Eva C. WunbérLicH. The Religious Revival ih Contemporary German Literature. Germanic 
Rev., Dec., 1949. 
Henri PRVALLET. Introduction à la psychologie littéraire et à la littérature de l'Allemagne 


~ui L'Age nouveau, Nov., 1949. 
ALFRED WEBER, Haben wir Deutschen seit 1945 versagt? Wandlung, no. 8, 1949. 


Marion Dénuorr. Germany Puts Freedom before Unity. For. Affairs, Apr., 1950. 
ArnoLD Brecut, The New German Constitution. Soc. Research, Dec., 1949. 

Bennett M. Rich. Civil Liberties in Germany. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar., 1950. 

Orro Hernricn May. Karl Brandi zum Gedächtnis, Niedersáchs. Jahrbuch, 1947. 
Hara Jércensen. Nordiske arkivundersógelser i Tyskland, Nord. Tids., no. 6, 1949. 
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‘Archive, Bibliotheken, Museen im Arbeitsgebiet der Historischen Kommision [Niedersachsens]. 
Niedersáchs, Jahrbuch, 1947. 

RupoLF Tint. Die Schweizer Uhrmacherkolonie in Wien. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., no. 1, 
1950. , 

Hans Bayer, Die Bedeutung der ósterreichischen Schule der Nationalökonomie für die moderne 
Wirtschaftswissenschaft, Zeitsch. f. Nationalökonomie, 1949. 

ARTHUR J. May. Austrian and German Universities in 1848. Jour.’ Central Eur. Affairs, Oct., 
1949. 

THeEopor Pitz. Existenzprobleme der österreichischen Volkswirtschaft. Aussenwirtschaft, June, 
1949. 

SranisLaw Kor. Basel und Polen (XV-XVII, Jh.). Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., no. 1, 1950. 

A. Crivrs. Après le concile de Trente, 'Évéque de Bale réforme son clergé. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. 
Kirchengesch., no. 1, 1950. 

PauL BurckHarDr. David Joris und seine Gemeinde in Basel. ala Zeitsch. f. Gesch. 

~ Altertumskunde, 1949, 

Jonn C. WencEr. The Doctrinal Position of the Swiss Brethren as Revealed i in Their Polemical 
Tracts, Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan., 1950. 

ISRAEL S. Stramm. Some Aspects of the Religious Problem in Haller. Germanic Rev., Feb., 1950. 

Warrer Lúrm. Die nationalékonomischen Schriften Christoph Bernoullis. Basler Zeitsch. f. 
Gesch, u, Altertumskunde, 1949. 

ULrrıcH Imuor, Vom politischen Leben im Basel des 18. Jahrhunderts. Ibid. 

MaximE Leroy. Simonde de Sismondi, premier analyste de la notion de prolétariat, Rev. so- 
cialiste, Jan—Feb., 1950. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


Carme to. Musumarra. I libri parrocchiali del Santuario di Valverde. Arehevid stor, per la 
Sicilia orientale, no. 1-2, 1948. 

GusLiELMO Poxicasrro, 1 Seminario arcivescovile di Catania. Ibid. : 

Frangesco PATERNÓ CasTeLLO. Coloni schiavoni in Sicilia: La fondazione del Comune di 
Marianopoli (sec. XVIII). Ibid. 

Giuseppe VINCENZO VELLA. L'Abate Domenico Passionei e le sue missioni diplomatiche dal 
1708 al 1716 [cont.]. Nuova riv. stor., July-Dec., 1949. 

Anna Maria Crind. La Firenze granducale dell'Ottocento negli; scritti di Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope. Ibid. A E 

Teovotro Tessari. Giuseppe Mázzini ed il Veneto. Ibid. 

Giovanni BARBERO, Il Piemonte e l'alleanza di Crimea. Ibid. . 

Dramonp Jenness, Some. Impressions of Post-War Italy. Internat. Jour., Antum; 1949. 

RecinaLD M. Lesrer, Italy Rebuilds. Country Life (London), Oct, 28, 1949» : 

Hans Konn. Report on Italy. Current Hist., Feb., 1950. E : A 

Mario Emau, The Italian Land: Men, Nature, and Government, Social Research, Matt 1950. 

J. ALVAREZ DEL Varo. Notes on Italy:: Nation, Mar. 4, 1950. . 

L. J. WoLLemborG. Christian Democrats of the Left. Commonweal, Mar. 24, 1950. 


Ey Sy gui a : a ` 
RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE ee 
. Sergius Yakobson? fia cant 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND: THE ‘SOVIET SYSTEM OF MIND CONTROL. 
By George $. Counts and Nucia Lodge. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1949, pp. xx, 378, 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles, 
* . 
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$4.00.) Professor Counts and Mrs. Lodge have long been proponents and skilled 
practitioners of the technique of letting the Soviets speak for themselves. They did it 
in 1931 with their famous translation of Ilin’s New Russia’s Primer, and in 1947 
with their very important little book, “7 Want to be Like Stalin.” The great strength 
of this technique is that the argument rests squarely on the evidence and not on what 
Counts-Lodge say about the evidence. This is also its greatest value to the reader. In 
The Country of the Blind, for example, the current party line on music is presented 
not by a paraphrase or by a commentary but in the ipsissima verba of the Central 
Committee's resolution. And what this order means to Soviet composers is explained 
not by foreign critics but by Prokofiev, Khachaturian, and their colleagues. The au- 
thors do offer their own interpretations and comments in three chapters and in the 
explanatory notes which link the quoted materials. But the “Soviet system of mind 
control” stands forth clearly in the Soviets’ own words. If the collaborators had done 
nothing more than to make all these materials available in English and in one place, 
they would have rendered a major service. They have, however, done more by pro- 
viding explanations and by setting the whole matter in perspective. Their first chap- 
ter is an excellent brief sketch of the development and current role of the party; their 
second, a sound and well-documented analysis of the main basis of Soviet foreign 
policy, Literature, music, drama, science, and education are each treated in a separate 
chapter. Two chapters are devoted to “Intellectuals as Soldiers.” The final chapter 
seeks to place the Soviet movement “in the perspectives of history.” It also includes 
the authors’ twelve-point program by which they think Americans can and must meet 
the Soviet challenge. Warren B. Watsn, Syracuse University 
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Osnovnye zadachi v izuchenii istorii SSSR feodal’nogo perioda [the main tasks in the study of 
Russian history in the period of feudalism]. Voprosy ist., no. 11, 1949. 

K. Bazitevicn. Opyt periodizatsii istorii SSSR feodal'nogo perioda [various periods in Russian 
history in feudal times]. bid. 

S. lusuxov. K voprosu o politicheskikh formakh russkogo feodal'nogo gosudarstva do XIX veka 
[the political form of the Russian feudal state prior to the 19th century]. Ibid., no, 1, 1950. 

N. Druzuinin. O periodizatsii istorii kapitalisticheskikh otnoshenii v Rossii [various periods 
in the history of capitalism in Russia]. Ibid., no. 11, 1949. 

VALENTINE TSCHEBOTARIOFF-BILL. Circular Frontier of Muscovy. Russian Rev., Jan., 1950. 

B. A. Romanov. Sudebnik Ivana Groznogo [the code of Ivan the Terrible]. Istoricheskie zapiski, 
no. 29, 1949. 

"E. S. ViensKata. K istorii russko-angliiskikh otnoshenii v XVI v. [the history of Anglo-Rus- 
sian relations in the 16th century]. Ibid. 

L. A. NixiForov. Russko-angliiskie otnosheniia v 1718-1719 gg. i Alandskii kongress [Anglo- 
Russian relations in 1718-19 and the Aland congress]. Ibid., no. 30, 1949. 

Iv, R. KLoxman. Kol'bergskaia operatsiia 1761 g. [the military operation at Kolberg in 1761]. 
Ibid. 

D. Gorvicu. M. V. Lomonosov i russkaia istoricheskaia nauka [Lomonosov and Russian his- 
torical scholarship]. Voprosy ist., no. 11, 1949. 

O. P. Marxova, Finansovo-ekonomicheskoe obsledovanie Gruzii v pervoi treti XIX v, [a finan- 
cial and economic survey of Georgia in the first third of the 19th century]. Istoricheskie 

STM 30, 1949. 

SH, M. Levin. Gertsen i Krymskaia voina [Herzen and the Crimean War]. Ibid., no. 29, 1949. 

G. M. DereNKovskI. Franko-russkaia morskaia konventsiia 1912 g. i anglo-russkie morskie 
. peregovory nakanune pervoi mirovoi voiny [the French-Russian naval convention of 1912 and 
the Anglo-Russian naval negotiations on the eve of the First World War]. Ibid. 

V, MaxLaKov. The Agrarian Problem in Russia before the Revolution. Russian Rev., Jan., 1950. 
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N. S. Zuuravieva. Konfiskatsiia pomeshchich’ikh imenii v Tverskoi gubernii v 1917-1918 gg. 
[the confiscation of estates in the Tver province in 1917-18]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 29, 
1949. 

D. Oznosismn, K istorii Pervoi Konnoi armii [the history of the first cavalry army]. Voprosy ist., 
NO. 12, 1949. 

A. I. Geronimus. Pomoshch’ Soedinennykh Shtatov Ameriki Kolchaku [aid rendered by the 

. U.S.A, to Kolchak]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 29, 1949. 

B. Morozov. Bor'ba partii bol'shevikov za ukreplenie sovetskogo gosudarstvennogo apparata 
(1917-1919 gg.) [the struggle of the Bolshevik party to strengthen the Soviet state apparatus 
(1917-19) ]. Voprosy ist., NO. 11, 1949. 

A. N. Kocan, Antisovetskie deistviia Amerikanskoi administratsii pomoshchi (ARA) v Sovet- 
skoi Rossii v 1921-1922 g. [anti-Soviet actions of the American Relief Administration (ARA) 
in Soviet Russia in 1921-22]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 29, 1949. 

M. Kammari. Sozdanie i razvitie I, V, Stalinym marksistskoi teorii natsii [the formulation and 
development by Stalin of a Marxian theory of a nation]. Voprosy ist., no. 12, 1949. 

A. Sporov, I. V, Stalin i sovetskdia istoricheskaia nauka [Stalin and Soviet historical scholar- 
ship]. Zbid. 

I. I, Smirnov, I. V. Stalin i nekotorye voprosy istoricheskoi nauki [Stalin and various questions 
of historical scholarship]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 30, 1949. 

Gerorce C. Guis, Soviet Law—Terra Incognita. Russian Rev., Jan., 1950. 

Vernon V. AsPATURIAN. The Theory and Practice of Soviet Federalism. Jour. Politics, Feb., 
1950. 

J. N. Hazarp. The Soviet Union and International Law. Soviet Stud., Jan., 1950. 

Evsey D. Domar. The Varga Controversy, Am. Ec. Rev., Mar., 1950. 

J. A. Brown, JR. Public Opinion in the Soviet Union. Russian Rev., Jan., 1950. 

FeLIx Gross. Russian Political Emigration of 1948. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, July, 1949. 

ALEXANDRA ToLsToY. The Russian DPs. Russian Rev., Jan., 1950. 

Minrauts CaxsrE. Latvia and the Soviet Union. Jour. Central Eur, Affairs, Apr., July, 1949. 

Joseph B. Scmecurman. The Polish-Soviet Exchange of Population. Ibid., Oct., 1949. 

Henri Barycz. Joseph Feldman (1899-1946) [in Polish]. Roczniki Historyczne ( Annales his- 
toriques), XVIII, 1949. 

ANNE ŽELEÁSKA-CHEŁKOWSKA, Bibliographie des travaux de Prof. Joseph Feldman [in Polish]. 
Ibid. 

Stctsmonp WoyciecHowsxI. Le patriciat de Boleslas le Vaillant [in Polish]. Zid: 

CHARLES GórsKI, Les traités polonais en défense de la Confédération Prussienne [in Polish]. 
Ibid. 

Apam VETULANI. La Pologne et le duché de Prusse dans les rapports juridiques [in Polish]. 
Ibid. 

Casimir Lepszy. Un ennemi des Habsbourgs—Jean Zamoyski [in Polish]. Ibid. 

LanisLas CzapLIŃskI. Expédition de Czarniecki en Poméranie en 1657 [in Polish]. Ibid. 

Jean WoLrisk1. Démarches Brandebourgeoises visant le trône de Pologne pendant Vinterréghe, 
1673-1674 [in Polish]. Ibid. 

Lapistas KonopezyNski. Le maréchal Flemming [in Polish]. Ibid. 

EMANUEL Rostworowsxr. Acheminement vers le premier partage de la Pologne (Frédéric II et 
la dissolution de Valliance franco-autrichienne en 1769-1772) [in Polish]. Ibid. 

Errenne Kieniewicz, L'orientation autrichienne en Pologne aux temps des partages [in Polish]. 
Ibid. 

ANNE. Owsrtska. Plans annexionistes de l'état-major general allemand à Végard dea Pologne 
pendant les années 1914-1916 [in Polish]. Ibid. 

L UpaL'rsov. Chekhoslovatskaia istoricheskaia nauka na novykh putiakh (o konfesantetrcntk ion 
slovatskikh istorikov-marksistov) [Czech historical scholarship on a new path (report on the 
conference of Czech Marxist historians) ]. Voprosy ist., no, 1, 1950. 

MiLaN Barros. Jugoslavia's Struggle for Equality. For. Affairs, Apr., 1950. 

RurH Fiscrex. Tito and Trotsky. Nineteenth Cent. and After, Mar., 1950. 

BocumiL Vosnyax. Yugoslavia and the United States. IL Current Hist., Jan., 1950." 
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THE HOUSE OF NASI: THE DUKE OF NAXOS. By Cecil Roth. (Philadelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1948, pp. xvi, 250, $3.00.) This is the biog- 
raphy of Joseph Nasi, originally a Portuguese Marrano, a nephew and later the son- 
in-law of Dona Gracia Nasi, a remarkable Jewish woman of the sixteenth century of 
whom Mr. Roth published a biography in 1947. The Nasis, who established themselves 
in the Low Countries and whose business connections extended throughout Europe, 
settled finally in Constantinople as a result of the discovery of their true identity. 
There they gave up their outer profession of Christianity and. openly embraced 
Judaism. The interest of the historian in Joseph Nasi lies in the influence which he 
exerted at the Turkish court of the sixteenth century. That influence was already * 
great during the reign of Suleiman the Magnificent; it became still greater during 
that of Selim. It was Selim who made Nasi duke of Naxos. Joseph Nasi played a con- y; 
siderable role in the molding of events in the sixteenth century. He more than any-" 
body else was responsible for the outbreak of the war of Cyprus in 1570 during which 
the Turks suffered their first great defeat at the hands of Christian forces (the battle 
of Lepanto), but which resulted in the Turkish acquisition of Cyprus. Mr. Roth has 
written an interesting biography which is obviously meant for the general reader. 
His statements, however, are not always accurate. Writing of the atrocities which the 
Turks committed on Cyprus he states that “the Jews were alleged to have been in- 
strumental in this” and then adds, “If the charge is true, the reason obviously is that 
in the Byzantine world they were compelled among their other humiliations to act 
as public executioners.” The last statement is without foundation. Neither Bees nor 
Starr have found any evidence in its support. Mr. Roth seems to ignore also the latest 
results of scholarship on the subject of the tenth century correspondence between 
Hasdai ibn Shaprut of Cordova and the king of the Khazars. He seems to accept them 
as authentic, but the recent researches of H. Grégoire and others indicate that they 
were not. It must also be pointed out that the author gives to some of the activities of 
the duke of Naxos a too modern interpretation. 

, PETER CHARANIS, Rutgers University . 
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MODERN CHINA: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO CHINESE WORKS, 
1898-1937. By John King Fairbank and Kwang-ching Liu. [Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute Studies, Volume 1.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950, pp. xviii, 608, 
$7.50.), In a field so undeveloped as. the study ‘of modern Chinese history the appear- 
ance of an adequate guide to native sources is an event of some importance. Students 
of the geriod since the reform movement of 1898 will find this handbook a very wel- 
come tool. It was originally issued in 1947-48 in mimeographed form to facilitate re- 
searctimthe regional studies program on China established at Harvard after the war. 
The many Chinese ‘works described, often with illuminating biographical details, are 
those to be found in the Harvard Chinese library. Though the compilers admittedly 
could not read them all, they examined or used them sufficiently 'to make very, in- 
telligent comments upon them: “We believe,” they assert, “that book-lists without 
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critical annotations are a public nuisance”—a refreshing statement which compilers of 
bibliographies might all take to heart. No attempt is made—as one might gather from 
the title—to record works published on every aspect of China during the past half 
century. Works of scholarship dealing with earlier periods but written in modern 
times are intentionally excluded; as are those on the fine arts, linguistics, science, and 
religion. But in “the multifarious pressing problems” of the social sciences, with which 
the authors are mainly concerned, the treatment is comprehensive. The books on law, 
government, and diplomacy are especially well analyzed. Unfortunately many of the 
periodicals and learned journals named are now to be had only in a few great li- 
braries. The rather frequent use of the word “bureaucrat” in a pejorative sense, and 
the ungainly translation of some titles are but minor blemishes. When one considers 
what might be done with this rich material one must agree with the compilers that it 
presents “a direct challenge to modern American scholarship on China.” 
Artuur W, Hume, Library of Congress 
$ 

MANCHURIA SINCE 1931. By F. C. Jones, Lecturer in History, University of Bristol. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1949, pp. vii, 256, $6.00.) Dr. F. C. Jones has 
written the best allround study of “Manchukuo” that has yet appeared. His clear and 
objective appraisal is unusually comprehensive within a brief space, although the small 
type and narrow margins make this a larger book than the paging indicates. He de- 
votes full chapters to trade, industry, agriculture, and other basic economic develop- 
ments and. covers political subjects with equal thoroughness, while adding a final 
chapter on postwar events to 1947. The rich material here spread out tempts a reviewer 
to comparison and question. To what extent, for example, did the leading role ad- 
mittedly played by the Kwantung army in Manchuria lead to special results? In this 
study one is constantly reminded, without explicit reference by the author, of develop- 
ments in other and longer held Japanese colonies. Thus, “the positive achievements of 
the Japanese in the spheres of finance and currency, industrial development, town- 
building, sanitation, and communications” noted by the author for Manchuria might 
well apply for Korea or Formosa. So also could the accompanying stricture that “most 
of,the positions and the bulk of the profits went to Japan's own nationals.” Add the 
statements that both the Chinese peasantry and urban populace were squeezed and 
the parallel becomes complete, although in the wider reaches of Manchuria a Chi- 
nese peasantry could withhold crops more effectively. An army-ruled “Manchukuo” 
and a civilian-ruled colony not only worked out to similar results but represented a 
distinction that grew more tenuous as time passed. Military (or naval) administrators 
were prominent in the early stages of Korean and Formosan development under Jap- 
anese rule, while Manchurian civilian administrators (notably Hoshino Naoki) won 
their spurs in Hsinking and then passed on to a bigger sphere of action in Tokyo. 
Finally, the Manchurian “base” was not used for its intended military purpose and 
much of the Kwantung army eventually went south to fight on Pacific islands or in 
China below the Wall. All this is not to say the “Manchukuo” was an exact replica of 
the other colonies, but it does suggest the value of a comparative study that might con- 
siderably reduce emphasis on the uniqueness of the former's development. ® 

T. A. Bisson, University of California m17 


INDIAN TRAVELS OF THEVENOT AND CARERI: BEING THE THIRD PART 
OF THE TRAVELS OF M. DE THEVENOT INTO THE LEVANT AND THE 
THIRD PART OF A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD BY DR. JOHN FRAN- 
CIS GEMELLI CARERI. Edited by Surendranath Sen, Director of Archives, Gov- 
ernment of India. [Indian Records Series.] (New Delhi, National Archives of India, 
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1949, pp. Ixiv, 434, rs. 20.) Because war conditions made it difficult to prepare edi- 
tions of archival records, the “Indian Records Series” has been revived with a modern 
edition of those parts of the travels of Jean de Thevenot and Giovanni Francesco 
Gemelli Careri which deal with the Mogul Empire. Thevenot crossed central India 
from Surat to Masulipatam and back by slightly varied routes in 1666-67. Careri in 
1695 traveled along the west coast from Surat to Goa and thence inland for an au- 
dience with Aurangzeb whose army was then encamped at Galgala on the Kistna. 
Therefore the two accounts together cover a rather wide segment of the Mogul do- 
minions. As each traveler was interested in somewhat different things, there is not 
much duplication. To this reviewer, Careri seems the more acute observer. For ex- 
ample his account of the Buddhist caves at Kanheri is far superior to Thevenot’s brief 
account of the temples at Ellora. These authors have hitherto been available only in 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century editions. Dr. Sen’s introduction is far more 
than a commentary on the two travel narratives. It is a valuable essay on European 
travelers’ accounts of India in the seventeenth century. With the aid of Principal 
J. D. Ward of Aitchison College, Dr. Sen was able to compare the early English edi- 
tions with the French and Italian originals. It is to be regretted that the many new 
readings which correct errors in the English translations are placed among the notes 
at the end of the volume instead of being indicated in the body of the text. The work 
would have gained greatly in usefulness had it been possible to print the relevant notes 
at the foot of each page and to separate the textual corrections from the explanatory 
notes. The latter are carefully done and bring to bear on both narratives for the first 
time the criticism of an Indian scholar fully familiar with the terrain and institutions 
described. All students of Indian history will look forward to the subsequent publica- 
tion in this series of manuscript records from the National Archives of the new Re- 
public of India. Hornen Furser, University of Pennsylvania 


MALAYA AND ITS HISTORY. By Sir Richard Winstedt, Formerly of the Malayan 
Civil Service in Malay, University of London. [Hutchinson’s University Library, Brit- 
ish Empire History.] (New York, Longmans, Green, 1950, pp. 158. $1.60.) Sir Rich- 
ard Winstedt is one of the very few writers who can be deservedly described as, Ma- 
layan authorities. Unlike his previous works the present book is not intended for ex- 
perts. Its purpose is to provide a popular yet scholarly introduction for the general 
reader. It was a remarkable feat of condensation to achieve this aim in so brief a 
compass and yet at the same time omit nothing that is essential to a broad understand- 
ing of the subject. The book covers two thousand years of Malayan history, presenting 
briefly yet clearly the salient characteristics of each epoch, both political and economic. 
There is a marked absence of national bias, and the author does not mince his words 
when describing phases of British policy with which he disagrees. The book should 
prove decidedly useful as collateral reading in courses on eastern or southern Asia. 
The author is distinctly critical of the methods used by the British government to 
carry out its postwar policy of establishing democracy. He describes them as high 
handed and precipitate, and points out that since there was no demand for change 
it woufl have been perfectly possible to consult the three Malayan races beforehand. 

Instead o£.íhis the Labour government tried to impose a plan that had been incubated 
in extreme secrecy in London. The result was that it widened the rift between the 
Malays and Chinese which it had hoped to close. The author regards this lack of 
harmony as the most serious obstacle to the development of self-government. It is re- 
grettable that lack of space prevented him from developing his views more fully on a 
question where his own personal experience would have given them special weight. 

Lennox A. Mus, University of Minnesota 
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Dean AcHeson. Crisis in Asia-—An Examination of U. S. Policy. Dept. of State Bull., Jan. 23, 
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GWENDOLEN M. Carrer, The Asian Dominions in the Commonwealth. Pacific Affairs, Dec., 
1949. 

Joun De Francis. Far Eastern History: Recent Interpretations. Social Educ., Apr., 1950. 

E. GasparDoNE. Histoire de l'Extréme-Orient (années 1939-1948). I: Périodes ancienne et 
moderne. II: Rapports avec l'Occident. Rev. hist, Oct-Dec., 1949, Jan.—Mar., 1950. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, Research Program, 1949-50. Pacific Affairs, Dec., 1949. 

Werner Levi. Australia and the New Asia. Far Eastern Survey, Apr. 19, 1950. 

General Sir Ner Rrrcure. Some Military Problems in the Far East. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., 
Jan., 1950. ` 

Grratp T. Wire. The Chinese and Immigration Laws. Far Eastern Survey, Apr. 5, 1950. 

A. Doax Barnetr. Profile of Red China. For. Policy Reps., Feb. 15, 1950. 

Kwicer Biccersrarr. The Nanking Press: April-September 1949. Far Eastern Survey, Mar. 8, 
1950. 

Derk Boppe, Price Fluctuations in Tientsin, August 1948-August 1949. Ibid., Apr. 19, 1950. 

Cuin-yr CHanG. China's Population Problem-—~A Chinese View. Pacific Affairs, Dec., 1949. 

BsIiNG-LANG CHANG. The Cause Which Induced the Monk I-Szu, the Nestorian Archbishop of 
Ch'ang-an, to Come to China and the Exact Date of His Arrival. Jour, North China Royal 
Asiatic Soc., LXXIII, 1948. 

Jonn De Francis. A Missionary Contribution to Chinese Nationalism. Ibid. 

I. Epsrem. Main Directions in Chinese Labor, Set. and Soc., Fall, 1949. 

Kiny1 Imanisut. Ecological Observations on the Great Khingan Expedition, Geog. Rev., Apr., 
1950. 

T. Kuno, Recent Studies of the Religious History of China [in Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, Dec., 
1949. 

A. C. Moure. Where Was Zayton Actually Situated. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Jan—Mar., 1950. 

Joun J, Nope. The U. S. and the Chinese “Blockade.” Far Eastern Survey, Mar. 22, 1950. 

S. SocasE. About the Process of the Formation of Li-fang in China [in Japanese]. Shigaku- 
Zasshi, Dec., 1949. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER. Chinese Communist Urban Policy. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Mar., 1950. 

WALTER SuLLIVAN. Land Reform Plans in China. Far Eastern Survey, Feb, 22, 1950. 

Sman-yu Yao, The Cosmological and Anthropological Philosophy of Tung Chung-shu. Jour. 
North China Royal Asiatic Soc., LXXII, 1948. 

Louis Bazin, Recherches sur les parlers T’o-pa. T’oung Pao, XXXIX, nos. 4-5. 

Francis WoopMan CLEAVES. The Mongolian Names and Terms in the History of the Nation of 
the Archers by Grigor of Akanc. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Dec., 1949. 

PauL B. Henze. The Economic Development of Soviet Central Asia to the Eve of World War II. 
Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., July-Oct., 1949, Jan., 1950. 

Histery of the Nation of the Archers (the Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc Hitherto ascribed to 
Medak’ia The Monk. The Armenian text edited with an English Translation and Notes by 
Robert P. Blake and Richard N., Frye. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Dec., 1949. 

L. Perech. The Mission of Bogle and Turner according to the Tibetan Texts. T’oung Pao, 
XXXIX, nos. 4-5. 

Giuseppi Tucci. Tibetan Notes. Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., Dec., 1949. 

Wanxen WILHELM. Soviet Central Asia: Development of a Backward Area. For. Polic$* Reps., 
Feb. 1, 1950. . 

Rarru J. D. Bramanti. Executive Power in Japanese Prefectural Government. Far Eastern Quar., 
May, 1950. 

Horace Z. FecpMan. The Meiji Political Novel: A Brief Survey. Ibid. 

Jonn Harr. Notes on the Early Ch’ing Copper Trade with Japan. Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., 
Dec., 1949. 

K. KasaHara. The Essential Character of the Religious Revolt (Z4kG-revolt) in Japan [in Jap- 
anese]. Shigagu-Zasshi, Dec., 1949. > 
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Y. Morioka. Forms of Capital Investment by Central Wholesale Merchants in Producing Districts 
[of Japan] [in Japanese]. Pid., Jan., 1950. 

James WinLiam Morey. Checklist of Seized Japanese Records in the National Archives. Far East- 
ern Quar., May, 1950. 

Irene B, Taruser. Demographic Research in Japan. Pacific Affairs, Dec., 1949. 

Suiceto Tsuru. Toward Ecoromic Stability in Japan. Ibid. 

M. Yasupa. A Form of Fief G-anting Early in Medieval Ages of Japan [in Japanese], Shigaku- 
Zasshi, Feb., 1950. 


TAKDIR ALISJAHBANA. The Indonesian Language—By-product of Nationalism. Pacific Affairs, 
Dec., 1949. 

Lawrence Palmer Brices. Tae Khmer Empire and the Malay Peninsula. Far Eastern Quar., 
May, 1950. ; 

Jonn F. Capy, Challenge in 3cutheast Asia. Far Eastern Survey, Feb. 8, 1950. 
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ALPHONSE RIESENFELD. Some Frobable Bronze Age Influences in Melanesian Culture, Far Eastern 
Quar., May, 1950. i 

Sri RaM SHARMA. India’s Democratic Constitution. For. Affairs, Apr., 1950. 
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GUIDE TO AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Part I, 1607-1815. By Marion Dargan, Fore- 
word by Dumas Malonz. (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1949, pp. 
viii, 140, $2.50.) This little book is the outgrowth of its author’s experience in teach- 
ing courses in American >iography over a period of about twelve years. Its apparent 
purpose is to present a cogent plea for the teaching of such courses and a plan of op- 
eration for the use of tacse who respond to the call. In the opinion of the reviewer 
it does not fully accomplish either of its aims. The plea for courses in biography is 
weakened by the inclusion of some dubious assertions about the merits of biography 
as a vehicle of instruction. The plan of operation suffers from a lack of precise state- 
ment as to its scope and character. In fact the plan is set forth more by the general 
character of the book than by direct statement. Despite these and other shortcomings 
the book may well serve a useful purpose. It supplies considerable bibliographical 
data in regard to the morz important books dealing with about 180 persons who lived 
and Iad influence in tho period 1607-1815. The selection of persons to be included has 
been done judiciously. Typical as well as important persons have been «chosen. For 
each of them a word or two of characterization has been supplied. Many of these 
characterizations are put between quotation marks. But the name of the authority is 
not given. Those supplied by the author are sometimes rather fanciful and occasionally 
a bit bizarre. Many of the items include a citation of a worth-while review of the book, 
accompanied by an attempt at giving the essence of the review by brief quotation or by 
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a thumbnail condensation. Uniform success in such an effort is scarcely attainable. 
Many of them, however, have been successfully done. Unfortunately the names of the 
reviewers are not included in the citations. An appendix of twelve pages is entitled 
“Check List of Books Cited Frequently.” The list includes about seventy-five books of 
general biographical interest, each item accompanied by the citation of a review of it. 
This is one of the most useful features of the book. A short foreword by Dumas Ma- 
lone suggests with great acumen some important points about the relation of biography 
to history. Frank Maroy ANDERSON, Dartmouth College 


THE AMERICAN ICE HARVESTS: A HISTORICAL STUDY IN TECHNOLOGY, 
1800-1918. By Richard O. Cummings. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1949, 
pp. x, 184, $3.00.) A decade ago Mr. Cummings treated an unusual phase of Ameri- 
can history in his The American and His Food. The volume here under review clearly 
grew out of that earlier interest and is in a sense an extended footnote to it. The story 
is essentially a nineteenth century one. It begins with the construction of refrigera- 
tors and the inauguration of ice harvests and the ice trade along the Atlantic sea- 
board, For the innovations which both Frederic Tudor and Nathaniel J. Wyeth in- 
troduced into the industry, this volume adds new details and perspective, especially 
through the use of the Tudor manuscripts in the library of the Harvard Business 
School. It then moves on to describe the wider use of ice in the preparation and dis- 
tribution of food products, the development of new sources of fresh-water ice in Maine, 
the Middle West, and the Pacific states, and concludes with an account of the inven- 
tion and business organization which made possible an artificial ice industry. A post- 
script on artificial refrigeration concludes the narrative. In these days of multivolumed 
scholarship it is refreshing to come across a small book properly proportioned to the 
importance of its subject. In my estimation this useful volume would have gained ad- 
ditional stature by a more thorough reworking and a sharper interpretation of the 
material. There are spots where it gives the impression of a collection of notes. 

Epwarp C. KirkLAND, Bowdoin College 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION. By 
Edwin Emery. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1950, pp. vii, 263, $3.50.) 
In the supposed good old days of American journalism you heard little of newspaper 
publishers. The editors, who were often publishers on the side, ran the show. Amer- 
ica's industrial expansion after the Civil War changed all that. Now the publisher is 
usually the boss, and is often actually the editor even though someone else may have 
the title. Symptomatic of the coming change was the founding, in 1887, of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association by forty-six individuals. Today the A.N:P.A. 
includes more than eight hundred newspapers that boast more than ninety per cent 
of the daily circulation in this country and Canada. Mr. Emery, former newspaperman 
who is now assistant professor of journalism at the University of Minnesota, has in this 
book traced the rise of the A.N.P.A. He had access to official sources, which makes 
his account accurate and complete. But it is no more an official and therefere over- 
kind biography than it is a piece of debunking. Daily newspaper work is unique in 
that it is in part a private business like any other, and in part a social forĉ€ that makes 
possible self-government by free men. Inevitably this book is concerned primarily 

‘with the business side of journalism. For the A.N.P.A. is a trade group. This means 
that a history of the A.N.P.A. must omit much of the history of journalism in the last 
three quarters of a century. By the same token the business side of journalism is often 
neglected. But now there is available in this book the record of the sometimes states- 
manlike, more often shortsighted, reactions of the domfhant group of publishers as 
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they struggled successively with labor, advertising, newsprint supplies and tariffs, 
postal rates, radio, the social forces spearheaded by the New Deal, and finally today’s 
public mistrust of the press. Perhaps, says Mr. Emery, “the most imaginative and 
praise-worthy of all the Association’s actions was the establishment of a policy of vol- 
untary arbitration in ccoperation with the printing trade unions.” This bold step was 
taken half a century ago. One could wish that the publishers had always been as far- 
sighted in dealing witk -he host of other issues in which their self-interest involved 
them. It is of course Mr. Emery’s task not to editorialize so much as to report. Even 
so all the overtones are here. This is a work of scholarship, competently and objec- 
tively done. Anyone irterested in the background of contemporary American jour- 
nalism had better read it. Hersert Brucker, Hartford, Connecticut 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. By Ernest E. Leisy. (Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1950, pp. x, 280, $3.75.) The present reviewer was puzzled, on 
reading the preface of this work, to learn that in his American Fiction he had “de- 
scribed a few historical rovels, but made no mention of the species as a whole.” Since 
chapter 18, “The Romance of History and Politics,” discusses about fifty of the im- 
portant American historical novels, he may be pardoned for wondering whether his 
friend, Dr. Leisy, ever reached chapter 18! Dr. Leisy has devoted many years to this 
compilation and it is a useful storehouse of plots and characters, well indexed and 
ready for reference. It is not selective and was not intended to be. The general plan 
is satisfactory; the nove's are treated under the historical epochs, such as “Colonial 
America,” or “The American Revolution,” and within these divisions, the fiction is 
treated under geograpaizal or topical headings. It is true that it is difficult to main- 
tain a clear principle of classification by this method, and some critics might object 
that the subcategories are sometimes not mutually exclusive. But anyone who has 
been confronted with -he task of classification in the field of fiction knows that exact 
separation of novels iato groups is often difficult. Novels have a way of wriggling 
out of one genre intc another without warning, and Dr. Leisy has wisely not at- 
tempted to be too rigid. Indeed the very definition of the historical novel is still 
open to dispute, as the preface indicates. The most difficult decision which the ‘author 
of such a book has to face is the relative amount of space to be devoted to criticism 
and to the retelling of plot. Here Dr. Leisy may be criticized with some justification, 
for the narration of plot outweighs that of critical appraisal. Plots should be intro- 
duced only as illustratians of a critical judgment, not for themselves; that way bore- 
dom lies. The reader who is familiar with the general subject does not need them and 
the reader who seeks guidance desires analytic rather than merely descriptive criticism. 
Every literary historiaa naturally feels the urge to convey to his reader at least a part 
of the results of his lebor, but the temptation must be resisted, and yet only he who 
is without sin in this regard should cast a stone at Dr. Leisy’s faithful record of his re- 
sate ArTHUR H. Quinn, Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


THE LINCOLN ENCYCLOPEDIA: THE SPOKEN AND WRITTEN WORDS OF 
A. LINCOLN ARRANGED FOR READY REFERENCE. Compiled and Edited by 
Archer H. Shaw. With an Introduction by David C. Mearns, Assistant Librarian, Li- 
brary of Congress. (New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. xii, 395, $6.50.) It was inevitable 
that sooner or later someone would prepare an encyclopedia of the writings and say- 
ings of our most quotable public figure. Because a goed compilation of Lincoln’s 
words arranged in cyclopedic form would be useful to many people, it is too bad that 
somebody,did not do tye job years ago. Because nobody did, it is just as regrettable 
that the compiler of zhe one that has now appeared could not have waited to make 
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up his book until after the publication of the Abraham Lincoln Association’s forth- 
coming edition of the writings of Lincoln, which will provide reliable texts of all Lin- 
coin’s writings. It is worse than regrettable that Mr. Shaw, editorial writer for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, uncritically includes in his book several forgeries and spurious 
quotations originally printed in the works of Tracy and Hertz. Lincoln experts have 
exposed these items so thoroughly that it is incredible Mr. Shaw does not know their 
false nature, He also quotes copiously from the “Lost Speech at Bloomington,” in the 
Whitney version, which Lincoln scholars refuse to accept as a genuine document. In 
his own words, Mr. Shaw’s purpose in preparing the Encyclopedia was to make avail- 
able in “ready reference” a book “suitable to the convenience of a writer or lecturer 
who may himself lack the time to dig deeply into a Lincoln text for some desired 
quotation or idea.” He presents about 5,000 brief quotations, most of them from Lin- 
coln's writings, some from Lincoln’s spoken words as recorded by contemporaries. The 
source of each quotation is given. It is no serious matter, but Mr. Shaw has not al- 
ways gone to the original sources for his citations. Thus, he quotes a remark by Lin- 
coln to General Sherman and recorded by Sherman in his Memoirs, and cites Leech, 
Reveille in Washington; a statement by Lincoln to General Meigs is cited from Sand- 
burg’s War Years, although it originally appeared in a document by Meigs published 
in the American Historical Review (XXVI, 1921). The best way to explain Mr. 
Shaw's system or arrangement is to list his entries under a topic like Reconstruction. 
They are, Reconstruction, Arkansas, ten quotations; Reconstruction, cabinet approved 
plan; Reconstruction, cliques to be avoided; Reconstruction, Florida; Reconstruction, 
“fraught with difficulty”; Reconstruction, freedmen in, four quotations; etc., through 
Reconstruction, why a proclamation? This Encyclopedia will be helpful to Mr. 
Shaw's writers and lecturers and of some aid to scholars. It can be used until a better 
one comes along. T. Harry WiLLiams, Louisiana State University 


BANK NOTE REPORTERS AND COUNTERFEIT DETECTORS, 1826-1866, 
WITH A DISCOURSE ON WILDCAT BANKS AND WILDCAT BANK NOTES. 
By William H. Dillistin. [Numismatic Notes and Monographs, Number 114.] (New 
York, American Numismatic Society, 1949, pp. vi, 175, plates, $3.50.) This is a wel- 
come addition to the scanty literature on a neglected subject. Even in detailed his- 
tories of the United States, counterfeiting is seldom mentioned, except in connection 
with the Continental currency during the Revolution, when the rapid depreciation 
of that medium of exchange was accelerated by wholesale counterfeiting of it by the 
enemy. One needs only to glance at the historical chapters and the bibliography of 
L. D. Smith’s Counterfeiting: Crime against the People (1944—not reviewed in this 
journal) to realize how little attention has been paid thus far to the role of the coun- 
terfeiter in our economic and social history. For the colonial period we need more 
studies like Gillingham's Counterfeiting in Colonial Pennsylvania (1933), brief 
though it is. Scott’s article in the January, 1950, issue of the New-York Historical 
Society Quarterly on “New Hampshire Tory Counterfeiters Operating from New 
York City” shows how fruitful an intensive examination of local sources can be. Seri- 
ous as it was in colonial times, the counterfeiting of our currency really got out of 
hand in the era of state banking which followed, and by the eve of the Civil War 
attained the proportions of a national disgrace. On this important period, however, 
except for some brief but sharp comments in Sumner’s History of Banking in the 
United States (1896), we have had virtually nothing from historians, until the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Dillistin’s monograph, which, though primarily a study of “bank 
note reporters and counterfeit detectors,” contains morg information on counterfeit- 
ing in general during the state bank era than is to be found between two covers any- 
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where else. These pub ications, issued monthly or oftener, usually in pamphlet but 
occasionally in newspaper form, reported the rates of discount at which uncurrent 
bank notes could be bo1ght in the city of publication, and at the same time listed and 
described counterfeit, spurious, and altered bank notes as they came to light. With 
hundreds of banks in existence, and thousands of kinds of faked notes in circulation, 
the “reporter” was a necessity to everyone who dealt in paper money, and his chief 
protection against the good notes of bad banks as well as the bad notes of gocd 
banks. The author lists some fifty of these reporters, most of them emanating from 
New York, but others from Philadelphia, Boston, and western cities. He relates their 
publishing history in considerable detail and locates the files (in many cases consisting 
only of scattered issues) of those fugitive publications which still survive. They are 
source material of primary importance for the history of banking as well as of coua- 
terfeiting in the United States. The author’s chapters on counterfeiting and on wild- 
cat banking are intend2¢ not to exhaust these subjects but merely to explain the need 
for the publications he describes. They are, nevertheless, highly interesting and in- 
formative to the economic as well as the social historian. Mr. Dillistin’s business is 
banking, and he writes with an intimate knowledge and thorough understanding of 
his complicated subject. His book is illustrated with pictures of bank notes, good and 
bad, from his own col.ection. H. Cray Rezen, University of Delaware 


MORGENTHAU, THE NEW DEAL AND SILVER: A STORY OF PRESSURE 
POLITICS. By Allan Seymour Everest. (New York, King's Crown Press, 1950, pp. 
viii, 209, $3.50.) One of the puzzling problems in American history over many yezrs 
has been that of deciding what to do with dissertations. Abandonment of the printing 
requisite now spares the candidate’s purse and the library shelves. However, much 
valuable material is buried in the dissertation manuscripts which lie forgotten in col- 
lege archives. In this cas2, the informal offset process, fortunately, makes available ma- 
terials which it would have been a misfortune to bury. We find herein an interesting, 
intelligent, and usefu. Jescription of the activities and achievements of the silver 
lobby at Washington be:ween 1933 and 1946. It is based chiefly upon the famous and 
unique Morgenthau “Diaries,” amplified by government documentation plus some of 
the books and periodical literature bearing upon silver. Manuscript sources outside the 
“Diaries” were not consulted and probably this decision was taken advisedly, inas- 
much as it is doubtful whether any of these sources now available could have com- 
pared with the 864 vclumes of the “Diaries” in pertinent material, and miscellaneous 
manuscript collections involve an unconscionable expenditure of time which could 
scarcely be superimposed by a Ph.D. student upon his study of the “Diaries” and cur- 
rent literature amplifyirg them. The story is best organized for the developments be- 
tween March, 1933, and December, 1934; a following chapter covers December, 1935, 
to early 1941. The effects of American silver policy upon the six other countries chiefly 
concerned are developed in three more chapters; the wartime career of silver and che 
status of silver today complete the presentation. It is of course well-nigh impossible to 
docúment minutely sa broad a field covered in so brief a space; but this reviewer found 
some statements without documentation which seemed to need it more than other 
statements which were documented. Also this reviewer is inclined to question a few 
of the factual statemerts which are peculiarly difficult to authenticate. But on the 
whole this study of a broad field has been pursued with unusual ability and realism. 
Tt contributes considerzbly to our knowledge of the fine art daily demonstrated by 
lobbyists for special pressure groups at Washington, an art developed to the point 
where it endangers derpocracy. 

i Jeannette P. Nicuots, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
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THE EVOLUTION OF OUR LATIN-AMERICAN POLICY: A DOCUMENTARY 
RECORD. Compiled and Edited by James W. Gantenbein. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1950, pp. xxvii, 979, $12.50.) This collection of about three hundred 
fundamental documents, aims to give the reader a picture of the Latin-American 
policy of the United States from the “Farewell Address” of George Washington in 
1796 to the Bogota conference of 1948. The material is assembled under six headings: 
“General Principles”; “The Monroe Doctrine”; “Independence of Cuba”; “The Pan- 
ama Canal Concession”; “Certain Controversies with Mexico”; “Interventions in 
Nicaragua, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic”; and four appendixes: “Certain 
Agreements, Resolutions, and Conventions of Various Inter-American Conferences”; 
“Treaty Signed by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, and Uruguay (1933)”; 
“Certain United States Agreements regarding the Inter-Oceanic Canals”; “Certain 
Treaties and Agreements with Haiti and the Dominican Republic.” It would be too 
much to hope that all the important documents concerned with our relations with the 
Latin-American countries should be listed here; and this has not been the compiler’s 
aim. Dr. Gantenbein has made his selections for reasons of his own, one of which 
certainly is that these documents were readily available for his use. Resultant gaps 
cannot be easily filled—yet many of the omitted documents may be the ones most de- 
sired by the student. In compiling this book no attempt has been made to give con- 
tinuity to the material by the use of editorial comments or historical “fill-ins” be- 
tween documents. Such omissions probably may be excused on the grounds of limita- 
tion of space or excessive publishing costs. There are, moreover, no editorial foot- 
notes, and the index unfortunately is inadequately cross-referenced. Yet these ob- 
servations need not be considered as fundamental criticisms. As for the choice of docu- 
ments, probably no two compilers would make the same identical selections or even 
assemble the items in the same fashion. Rather than find fault with any shortcomings, 
teachers and students should accept this latest tool for the study of inter-American 
relations with gratitude, and supplement it, if necessary, with other compilations. Dr. 
Gantenbein should be congratulated for giving us this timely volume. 

% A. Curtis WiLcUs, George Washington University 
SYKEWAR: PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AGAINST GERMANY, D-DAY TO 

‘ WE-DAY. By Daniel Lerner. With a Foreword by Brigadier General Robert A. Mc- 

Clure, and a Supplementary Essay by Richard H. S. Crossman, M.P. [Library of 

Policy Sciences.] (New York, George W. Stewart, 1949, pp. xviii, 463, $6.50.) This 

is a technical study of a limited campaign. The personnel, problems, and policies of 

American propagandists in Europe after D Day are here presented in detail. Their 

work is shown to have been designed exclusively to affect the enemy and, quite ob- 

viously, was never intended to influence non-Germans. The book will serve as a ref- 
erence work but will not interest the average reader. An item of some importance is 
the revelation that the propagandists were warned that “there must be no suggestion 

that the Atlantic Charter applies to Germany by right.” From this one gains the im- 

pression that the government was afraid it would again be«aught in a contr&t as a 

result of its propaganda. Perhaps officials feared that Germans one day would argue 

about point two—the self-determination clause. One is impressed again by the vast 
difference between the activities of World War II propagandists and those of World 

War I. Here is none of the high-flying independence of Sir Gilbert Parker and George 

Creel. Instead one finds a subservience to directives and especially to that over-all di- 

rective, “unconditional surrender.” Here is none of the deep conviction and high 

idealism of that earlier war. Instead there is expediency, cleverness, and technicality. 

In these pages one will not read of propaganda lifted to the heights of artistry by a 
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Woodrow Wilson. Instead “sykewar” is dependent upon the verbiage and formulae of 
the public relations expert. H. C. Peterson, University of Oklahoma 
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BRING OUT YOUR DEAD: THE GREAT PLAGUE OF YELLOW FEVER IN 
PHILADELPHIA IN 1793. By J. H. Powell. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949, pp. xi, 304, $3.75.) Large archival collections have been assembled, and 
an extensive literature has developed on the yellow fever scourge which terrorized our 
seaboard cities at recurent intervals in the hot summer months for more than a cen- 
tury, till the army surgeon, Walter Reed, tracked down the tiny female mosquito, 
Aedes Aegypti, soon azter the war with Spain, and so prepared the way for preven- 
tion and cure. A distactive feature of Dr. Powell's book, apart from its literary 
merit, lies in the fact that it is definitely localized as to time and place; a brilliant 
case study of ‘the visitaton of the scourge in Penn’s city, then the nation’s capital and 
foremost among its cizes in commerce, science, and political life. It is particularly 
satisfying because it presents a picture of the Philadelphia plague in its totality, from 
its stealthy beginnings im August to-epidemic proportions, climax and decline in Oc- 
tober, scores dying loa-hsomely from the mysterious disease, as panic and flight from 
the “fear of mass death” led to the complete paralysis of the government and the cus- 
tomary life of the city. Only by the courage and heroism of Mayor Clarkson and his 
loyal co-workers was a semblance of law and order maintained, and feeble plans im- 
provised for the care cf the sick, the dying, and the dead. Altogether a gruesome but 
heroig story, here cast by the skillful hand of the author into a swiftly moving trag- 
edy. The style is clear aad forceful, with a wealth of historic allusions that add rich- 
ness and=“flavor. Indee-, the evidence of first-hand acquaintance with both the pri- 
mary and secondary Kerature deftly woven into the narrative, imparts a sense of 
authoritativeness rarely found in a historical treatment so completely devoid of foot- 
notes. On the other end, the concessions for literary effect in line with a current 
trend among some histrians to “strike a path away from academic concepts,” is ob- 
vious. Bring Out Yorr Dead is dramatic, but without the secondary title, which 
academic historians m.g:*t prefer, it would be inadequate. This is the more true since 
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there is no substantial evidence that the cry was used either in Philadelphia in 1793, 
or during the great plague of 1664-65 in London to which tradition sometimes at- 
tributes it. Nevertheless, Bring Out Your Dead is a good title, compressing into four 
short words the outstanding aspect of the plague and, by implication, the broader 
psychological, social, and civic problems of the terrible visitation. Readers unfamiliar 
with the long and embittered controversy over Benjamin Rush will be a little puzzled 
by the lack of accord between the laudatory appraisal of the great doctor who be- 
came “the popular hero of the plague,” and the factual account of his attitude and ac- 
tions at the time. While the doctor’s mistaken diagnosis and his drastic mercury 
purge, and copious bleedings, based on a preconceived idea of effecting cures by “mak- 
ing weakness weaker,” can be excused, the same forbearance cannot reasonably be ex- 
ercised toward his persistent intolerance and bitter denunciation of all who differed 
from him. On the other hand, charitable treatment of the frailties and heroisms of 
the men under the terrible emotional stress of the scourge is hardly a fault, especially 
when it is combined with rare insight and understanding. Despite the macabre back- 
ground there is interesting reading in the accounts of the courage and response to civic 
duty by Matthew Clarkson, the mayor, and the men who came to his assistance; of 
the zeal and energy of Stephen Girard and Jean Devéze, loyally assisted by Peter 
Helm in transforming Bush Hill from a shambles into a well-regulated hospital; of 
Richard Allen and his fellow freedmen, volunteers in the terrible job of collecting the 
dead; and the devotion to duty of doctors like Benjamin Duffield, Hugh Hodge, and 
others, especially Dr. Benjamin Rush. 
Wim E. Lincersacu, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PETER COOPER, CITIZEN OF NEW YORK. By Edward C. Mack. (New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949, pp. xvi, 432, $5.00.) In writing the biography of a man 
who once sought a patent on a plan for filling the Erie Canal with brine in order to 
increase its buoyancy and to transport salt, Professor Mack might have been tempted 
to capitalize on his subject’s well-known eccentricities. But he has wisely abstained 
and given to Peter Cooper the affectionate, full-length treatment that this fine Ameri- 
cane deserves. Born only two years after the inauguration of George Washington, 
Cooper died ninety-two years later, during the administration of Chester A. Arthur. 
His activities touched the national history at many points. In 1830 he built the “Tom 
Thumb”—the tiny locomotive whose experimental runs between Baltimore and Elli- 
cott’s Mills introduced the American railroad age. Without his money and the money 
he induced others to invest, Cyrus Field could not have laid the Atlantic cable. In 
1876 when hard times fostered the growth of an agrarian-labor protest movement, 
Cooper was drafted at the age of eighty-five for the thankless role of third-party can- 
didate for President. The old man’s greenbackism was sincere. Although he had 
amassed a fortune of some two million dollars through the manufacture of glue and 
iron and shrewd investments in the infant railroad and telegraph businesses, Peter 
Cooper had no love for the national banking system or the post-Civil War alliance 
between government and big business. Professor Mack’s well-written biography shows 
evidence of careful research. For some periods of his subjéct’s life, the author was ap- 
parently handicapped by a paucity of sources. But this is not all loss, sace it permits 
him to supplement his narrative with background material of unusual interest. The 
development of New York City is traced from the small town of Cooper’s boyhood to 
the teeming metropolis of his old age. Nor is this material irrelevant. Cooper’s lively 
interest in civic affairs involved him deeply in movements to provide the city with an 
adequate water supply, to improve its police and fire protection, and to reform its 
government. Handicapped throughout life by his own imadequate schooling, Cooper 
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was particularly interestec În education. As a trustee of the Public School Society, he 
took an important part ir the fight to prevent the extension of state aid to parochial 
schools. The greatest enthusiasm of his old age was the cause of worker education. 
Cooper Union, founded i2 1859 and lovingly fostered by its patron until his death, is 
Peter Cooper’s most endur-ng and most appropriate memorial. 

NeLsoN MANFRED BLAKE, Syracuse University 


THE COLLEGE OF TH3 CITY OF NEW YORK: A HISTORY, 1847-1947. By 
S. Willis Rudy. (New Ycrk, City College Press, 1949, pp. x, 492, $6.00.) It is seldom 
that any cultural institution has received such brilliant treatment as has the College of 
the City of New York in this volume by A. Willis Rudy. The result of most careful 
and exhaustive research, there is no aspect of college life—administration, curriculum, 
discipline, student affairs, faculty, personnel, alumni assistance—that is not adequately 
and sympathetically traced. Mr. Rudy's history is the story of the growth of the Free 
Academy, established by >cpular vote of the citizens of New York, from its small be- 
ginnings in a single buildirg with a student body of 143 and a faculty of 9 professors, 
to the greatest free institution of higher education in the entire world with a splendid 
plant of 12 buildings on a beautiful site, a faculty of 700, a student body in its day, 
evening, and summer sessions of 38,000, and a budget of $7,000,000. This great ex- 
pansion was not achieve] without bitter opposition from the conservative elements 
of the city who insisted upon no education for the masses beyond the high school, 
especially as with the passage of time a change had taken place in the racial, eco- 
nomic, and social status cf the student body. Many fine men among the trustees, 
faculty, and alumni of th= college contributed toward this remarkable growth and ex- 
pansion, but the three outs-anding figures in the history of the college are Townsend 
Harris, our first minister to Japan, who was responsible for having secured from the 
legislature of the state of New York the right to hold the plebescite in 1847; John H. 
Finley, the third presideat, idealist and prophet, who envisioned the college of the 
future and laid down the lines along which it was to be realized; and Edward M. 
Shepard, chairman of the board of trustees, one of New York City’s most distinguished 
sons, a man of very great influence in city and state, who secured from the state legis- 
lature the necessary legis‘ation and from the board of estimate the necessary funds to 
realize President Finley’: dreams. In this day of rapid and uncertain change, Mr. 
Rudy's story of this triuraph of democracy in providing free higher education for the 
children of the masses shculd be an inspiration to statesmen of all nations, old and 
just emerging. STEPHEN Ducean, Stamford, Connecticut ` 
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H. C. BurLeicH. A Tale of Loyalist Heroism. Ontario Hist., Apr., 1950. 

Jures CALVIN LADENHEIM. “The Doctors’ Mob” of 1788 [New York City]. Jour. Hist. Medicine 
and Allied Sci., Winter, 1950 e š 
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Ricuarp H. Leach. The Impact of Immigration upon New York, 1840-60. New York Hist., 
Jan., 1950. 

CarL Pererson. Fairfield Academy. Ibid. 

R. W., G. Var. Unknown Views of Old New York, II. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan., 1950. 

ARTHUR H, Merrirr. A Postscript to American Churches Pictured on Old Blue China. Ibid. 

Rocer BurtincaMeE. Cooper Union, the Poor Man's College. Am. Mercury, Feb., 1950, 

Brake McKeLvey. Rochester at the Turn of the Century. Rochester Hist., Jan., 1950. 

Jonn E. Pomrrer. The Province of West New Jersey: A Quaker Commonwealth, Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan., 1950. 

Henry J. Capsury. John Hepburn and His Book against Slavery, 1715. Proc. dm. Antiquarian 
Soc., LIX, pt. 1, 1949. 

Maup Honeyman GREENE. Raritan Bay Union, Eagleswood, New Jersey [community experi- 
ment]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan., 1950. 

L. H. BurrerrieLD, The Reputation of Benjamin Rush. Pennsylvania Hist., Jan., 1950. 

WiLLIaM A, SuLLIVAN, A Decade of Labor Strife [1828-39]. Ibid. 

Huserris Cummines. Some Notes on the State-Owned Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad. 
Ibid. 

James A. MicHEeNER. The Main Line, Sylvan Suburb of Philadelphia's Aristocratic Middle Class. 
Holiday, Apr., 1950. 

James M, TUNNELL, JR. The Salt Business in Early Sussex County. Delaware Hist., Mar., 1950. 


Documents 


CATHERINE Barton Mayo. Additions to Thomas Hutchinson’s “History of Massachusetts Bay.” 
Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc., LIX, pt. 1, 1949. 

Baptisms of the Dutch Reformed Church of Claverack, Columbia County, New York [1777- 
80]. New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Apt., 1950. 

Records of Trinity Church Parish, New York City [1805-12]. Ibid. 

Ermer Eucens Barker, What Crown Pointers Were Reading One Hundred Years Ago. New 
York Hist., Jan., 1950. 

Fenix Hutt. Three Letters of William Penn [1700-1701]. Jour. Friends Hist. Soc., no. 2, 1949. 

E. Miriam Lewis. The Minutes of the Wilmington Academy, 1777-1802, Delaware Hist., Sept., 
1949. 

HaroLp Hancock. Thomas Robinson: Delaware's Most Prominent Loyalist. Ibid., Mar., 1950. 

W. W. Comrorr. Thomas Garrett's Letters to Two Ladies in Britain [Underground Railroad]. 
Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


CALENDAR OF MARYLAND STATE PAPERS, No. 1, THE BLACK BOOKS. 
No. 2, THE BANK STOCK PAPERS. By Morris L. Radoff. No. 3, THE BROWN 
BOOKS. By Roger Thomas, [Publications of the Hall of Records Commission, Nos. 
1, 5, 6.] (Annapolis, Hall of Records Commission, 1943, pp. vili, 297, $1.00; 1947, pp. 
xxxxvii, 67, $2.00; 1948, pp. vii, 180, $2.00.) Historians may well appreciate the calen- 
daring of the “Rainbow Series” of manuscript volumes at the Maryland Hall of Rec- 
ords. The documents have research value even beyond their major import to ghe state, 
and the calendars are truly models of the type of research aids appropriate to materials 
of moderate quantity and great value. Countless subjects and many prominent individ- 
uals, primarily of the eighteenth century, are dealt with in the manuscripts, the han- 
dling of which through the years amounts to an archival adventure story. The Black 
Books are varied government papers mostly dated 1740-1770. The Brown Books con- 
tain correspondence chiefly of the Revolutionary War period. The Blue Books present 
the financial saga of Bank of England stock owned by the colony, of which it lost con- 
trol during the Revolution but for which it was repaid im 1805 at a handsome profit. 
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Both historians and archivists profit from the exemplary calendaring done at the Hall 
of Records; let us hope thet the remaining Red Book series can be given this treat- 
ment before long. Pasir C. Brooxs, Chevy Chase, Maryland 


SEAPORT IN VIRGINIA: GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ALEXANDRIA. By Gay 
Montague Moore. (Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 1949, pp. x, 278, $10.00.) Alexan- 
dria, Virginia’s famed “seasort on the Potomack,” was founded in 1749 and its bi- 
centennial was deemed of sufficient national interest to warrant the issuing of a com- 
memorative airmail stamp. The event was inevitably marked by a rash of anniversary 
publications embracing werks ranging from banality to others of compelling ex- 
cellence. This is unquestioaably the best of the lot. The authoress, who is of dis- 
tinguished Old Dominion szock herself, resides in the historic Fairfax home on Prince 
Street, which her husband end she restored, and both have long been actively engaged 
in rekindling interest in the prosaic modern city’s romantic past. Her exquisitely de- 
signed and beautifully printed volume is based upon extensive research in regional 
archives. While there are no strikingly original findings, she has uncovered a large 
amount of interesting material on community life and makes a substantial contribu- 
tion to the social history of colonial days. The emphasis upon Washington is natural 
since Mount Vernon lies but a few miles to the south. Alexandria was always the 
planter-general-president’s “home town,” and he developed a deep affection for the 
bustling little city. It was h2re that he shopped, presided over the Masonic Lodge, met 
his friends, visited the apothecary, took command of his first troops and held his last 
military review. Surviving >uildings such as Gadsby's Tavern, the Carlyle House, and... 
the Ramsay home are today intimately associated with his memory. A 47-page prologue 
is followed by twenty-three chapters devoted to the Washington era and five given 
over to the nineteenth cenzury. An unusual technique is employed—telling the story 
of the time by centering -t around specific family seats and public buildings. This 
proves highly effective and lends great charm to a most exceptional and thoroughly 
enjoyable volume. Drawings by Worth Bailey and photographs by Walter Wilcox 
match the superb typography. The whole represents local history at its best. 

Lower Racatz, Ohio State University 


LEONIDAS LAFAYETTE POLK: AGRARIAN CRUSADER. By Stuart Noblin. 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1949, pp. ix, 325, $5.00.) There can 
be little doubt that the man who attained leadership of the largest farmers’ organiza- 
tion in American history deserves a serious biography. Leonidas LaFayette Polk of 
North Carolina was president of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union 
from December, 1889, until his death in June, 1892. His period of national promi- 
nence was therefore brief, but it came in the years when the Farmers’ Alliance was 
strongest and when the agrarian revolt was in its most vigorous stage. Had Polk 
lived four weeks longer it is generally conceded that he would have been nominated the 
first Populist candidate for President of the United States. A Southern nominee with 
the wide following that Pclk enjoyed in the West would have appreciably altered the 
history of the Populist revolt. Mr. Noblin makes an interesting, though not entirely 
convincing, «ase for the ccntention that Polk was North Carolina’s “most significant 
citizen between 1865 and r900.” North Carolina had an unusual number of significant 
citizens in those years. The author’s scholarly account of Polk’s contribution to the 
educational, agricultural, and political history of his state, however, goes far toward 
rescuing the man’s name from the obscurity and neglect to which it was condemned 
after the overthrow of Populism in North Carolina. The emphasis of the book is upon 
the local scene and it is thege that the richest and most valuable findings are reported. 
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It is regrettable that the destruction of much of Polk’s corfespondence as president of 
the Alliance prevented the author from throwing more light upon the most significant 
aspect of his subject’s life. The Farmers’ Alliance was a secret, highly centralized or- 
ganization that placed unusual powers in the hands of a few men. There was discord 
in the higher ranks that has never been fully explained. Of such materials as are 
available, however, Mr. Noblin has made good use. He has succeeded in constructing 
a valuable portrait of a neglected agrarian leader. 
C. Vann Woopwarp, johns Hopkins University 


EAST FLORIDA, 1783-1785. A File of Documents Assembled, and Many of Them 
Translated, by Joseph Byrne Lockey. Edited, with a Foreword by John Walton 
Caughey. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1949, pp. xxiv, 764, $7.50.) 
Cataclysmic changes characterized the history of Florida in the centuries following 
its discovery by Ponce de León. Disillusioned conquistadors gave way to French 
settlers, Spaniards slaughtered the French, Englishmen replaced the Spaniards, and 
Spain gained ascendancy over Great Britain. With the exception of the British period, 
when a few hundred settlers remained in East Florida, there was no continuity of in- 
stitutions, economy, or people from one era to another. Spanish, French, and English 
periods stand almost alone, interesting as colonial enterprises but not units in an un- 
folding, continuous story of development. The second Spanish period (1783-1821) 
differed from previous eras. As a consequence of American immigration, continuity 
rather than drastic change describes the transfer in 1821 of East Florida from Spain 
to the United States. On this basic thesis the late Professor Lockey planned a number 
of documentary volumes depicting the second Spanish period. Source material for the 
work was voluminous and accessible. Hundreds of thousands of documents in the Di- 
vision of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress (drawn from Spanish, English, and 
Cuban archives), the East Florida Papers, the John B. Stetson Collection, and the 
Georgia Department of Archives and History offered a plethora of material. For his 
first volume Professor Lockey selected approximately 425 documents, including en- 
closures, which covered the critical transitional period from January 2, 1783, to De- 
cember 30, 1785. The principal papers and covering letters were reproduced in their 
entirety and arranged in chronological order. Spanish and French documents were 
translated into English. Subjects included in the volume were diplomatic negotiations, 
correspondence between Governor Tonyn and his British superiors, correspondence 
between Governor Zéspedes and Spanish officials, exchanges between the governors, 
and interesting miscellaneous papers which picture the anarchy of transition. This 
valuable source book was edited and prepared for publication by Professor Caughey. 
Although the volume has sufficient unity to stand as an entity, Professor Lockey’s idea 
of a documentary history of Florida during the second Spanish period should not be 
lost. The value of future volumes would be enhanced by a more inclusive and de- 
tailed index. Rempert W. Parrick, University of Florida 
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Winam A. Russ, JR. Disfrarchisement in Florida during Radical Reconstruction. Susquehanna 
Univ. Stud., Mar., 1950. 

WiLLarD Rouse JinLsow. Early Kentucky Maps. (Part II, 1673-1825) [cont.]. Reg. Kentucky 
Hist. Soc., Jan., 1950. 
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Emity Montague BuLLrrr. Cuthbert Bullitt, One of the Founders of Louisville. Filson Club 
Hist. Quar., Apr., 1950. 

Wut D, GILLIAM, JR. Robert Perkins Letcher, Whig Governor of Kentucky. Ibid., Jan., 1950. 

J. Winsron CoLEMAN, jr. John W. Coleman: Early Kentucky Hemp Manufacturer, Ibid. 

Gornon T. CHAPPELL. Some Patterns of Land Speculation in the Old Southwest. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Nov., 1949. 

Grorce F, BENTLEY. Printers and Printing in the Southwest Territory, 1790-1796. Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., Dec., 1949. 

WiLLiaM N, CHAMBERS. Thomas Hart Benton in Tennessee, 1801-1812, Ibid. 

JoserH H, TarLor. Populism and Disenfranchisement in Alabama. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct., 1949. 

J. ALLEN Tower. Cotton Change in Alabama, 1879-1946, Ec. Geog., Jan., 1950. 

WiLLram D. McCain. History and Program of the Mississippi State Department of Archives and 
History, Am, Archivist, Jan., 1950, 

MarceL Giraun. France and Louisiana in the Early Eighteenth Century. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Mar., 1950. 

Vera Lea Ducas, The Ante-Bellum Career of Leonidas Polk. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Apr., 1949. 

Hinpa MuLvey McDaniEL, Francis Tillou Nicholls and the End of Reconstruction. Ibid. 
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States. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr., 1950. 
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Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

Henry C, HASKELL, jr., and Richarp B, FowLER, The Attempted Annexation of Kansas City 
to the State of Kansas. Ibid. 
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Feb., 1950. 
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Carolina, of Charleston, S. C. [1787] [cont.]. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr., 
1950, 
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Wittiam Epwarp Fripp. Minutes of the Vestry, St. Bartholomew's Parish, 1822-1840 [cont.]. 
Ibid. 

Avice NosLe Warine. Letters of John C. Calhoun to Patrick Noble, 1812-1837. Jour. South- 
ern Hist., Feb., 1950. 

Minutes of the Executive Council, May 7 through October 14, 1777 (Part II). Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Mar., 1950. 

Susan M. KoLLock. Letters of the Kollock and Allied Families, 1826-1884 (Part II). Ibid. 

Chase C. Mooney. Some Letters from Dover, Tennessee, 1814-1855 [cont.]. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Dec., 1949. 

Minutes of the Board of Trustees of the Kentucky Seminary from January 1812 to January 1830, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan., 1950. * 
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George Lewis Greathouse. Ibid. 
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Hist. Rev., Apr., 1950. 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE JOURNEY OF FRAY MARCOS DE NIZA. By Cleve Hallenbeck. (Dallas, Uni- 
versity Press in Dallas, -949, pp. 115, $10.00.) This work, with fine illustrations by 
José Cisneros, is a fitting sequel to the earlier study by the same writer entitled The 
Journey and Route of Alver Núñez Cabeza de Vaca (Glendale, 1940), and constitutes 
a proper memorial to the author, who, after a long career as an expert in meteorology 
and climatology, with emphasis on the geography of the Southwest, applied that 
knowledge to the determination of the routes of early Spanish explorers in the area. 
This volume was in completed manuscript at the time of his death on February 20, 
1949. It consists of a brizf account of the origin of the legend of the Seven Cities of 
Cibola according to whi:h, on an island in the Atlantic, seven bishops from Spain, 
fleeing from the Moors, were reputed to have established seven cities in the twelfth 
century. The arrival of Cadeza de Vaca with his three companions in Mexico, in 1536, 
after a journey across from Texas, started the story of a rich land to the north, with 
DeSoto, Cortés, and the fizst viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, disputing for the right to 
discover and conquer th= area. Fray Marcos de Niza, as the viceroy's agent, won the 
privilege for the king’s representative, and his fabulous story produced the great 
entrada of Francisco Váscuez de Coronado, in 1540, with its march to Kansas and 
back via the pueblo Indien country. An excellent translation of Mendoza’s instruc- 
tions to Fray Marcos, o? his official narrative, and the certifying documents, is sub- 
jected to a searching analysis, especially the vital question whether he actually reached 
New Mexico and saw the first of the pueblos, Hawaikuk, or was merely lying. The 
trail is thoroughly traced, and the report of a “greater Mexico,” sent back by the 
African slave, Estevánico, fully assayed. Using the modern works of Carl Sauer, 
Lansing B. Bloom, and Henry R. Wagner, the author condemns the favorable views 
of Bandelier, Bancroft, “Winship, Shea, and other earlier writers (p. 95). Hallenbeck 
concludes that “I myself Enow of no other character in all history who, so obviously 
unworthy, has been so zealously defended. So let us pigeonhole ‘The Lying Monk’ 
with the other Munchatsens of history; but we cannot forget him, as one writer has 
recommended, for his ficiionized narrative resulted in the greatest exploring enter- 
prise ever undertaken ir the New World.” Whether he was merely a liar or was suf- 
fering from'mental hallucinations is not made clear. The third view that he was 
“imaginative,” is not developed. Some use of Herbert E. Bolton's views on the subject 
would have brought this out. One contradiction is the statement that “Winship, Ban- 
croft, Bandelier and latrerly Bloom contend that because Cabeza de Vaca saw none 
of the pueblos, he was act the first white man to enter the State of New. Mexico. I 
fail to follow this reasoning. Cabeza de Vaca crossed at least seven of the counties in 
the state, spent several manths within its boundaries, and saw a greater portion of the 
state tífan was compriszé within the entire pueblo region” (p. ror, n. 106). This 
statement would seem t be an absolute contradiction of the thesis that Fray Marcos 
was a liar and had never reached the pueblo country, with which the author termi- 
nates his analysis of the narrative. ARTHUR S. Arron, University of Michigan 


SONORA: A DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE. By Ignaz Pfefferkorn. Trans- 
lated and Annotated by Theodore E. Treutlein. [Coronado Cuarto Centennial Pub- 
lications, 1540-1950, Volume XII.] (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 
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1949, pp. xv, 329, $9.50.) This work gives an excellent appraisal of the landscape of 
Sonora in the later eighteenth century; it is a natural history and a treatise on geog- 
raphy-—man and his environment. The work qualifies as an indispensable source not’ 
only for the geography, as such, but for the history, the social organization, the 
ethnology, the economics, the natural resources, and the institutions of the Sonora 
area as observed by the author as he traveled around and lived, taking notes. The 
author was a German Jesuit who in 1756 began his missionary work in Sonora, where 
he served until 1767. In that year, at the time of the general expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Spain and its possessions, he was deported to Spain. Following “an eleven years’ 
hard and undeserved captivity” in Spain, the author’s freedom “was effected at the 
Spanish Court” through the intercession of a German elector. At the time of his ar- 
rest, Pfefferkorn was “robbed” of some of his “notes on various significant things,” 
which he had made for inclusion in his report. Nevertheless, he was able to salvage 
and take with him to Germany in 1778 a part of the writings which he had done 
while in Sonora. With those and other available sources, Pfefferkorn was able to pub- 
lish in 1794-95, in two volumes, the work which, in English translation, with a con- 
cise introduction and erudite annotations by Dr. Treutlein, is included in the one 
volume under review. Pfefferkorn’s first volume deals with the plant, mineral, and ani- 
mal kingdoms. The second volume relates chiefly to the main Sonora tribes, with 
chapters on “the establishing of the Sonora missions and their internal administra- 
tion, as well as notes about. Spaniards living in Sonora.” Missionary work in Sonora 
had been most active under Father Eusebio Kino between 1687 and 1711. What 
Pfefferkorn had to say about Father Kino and other missionaries constituted a real 
contribution to the literature on that subject at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Publication of modern researches on the missionaries of Sonora, made in our day by 
Professor Bolton and others, has relegated to relative insignificance the general ac- 
count written by Pfefferkorn on the same subject—and this without depreciating 
Pfefferkorn’s labors. His contributions to a modern concept of the geography of Sonora 
will always be indispensable. To Dr. Treutlein as editor is due much credit for a 
difficult and painstaking job well done. The publication measures up to the high 
mechanical standards previously set by the University of New Mexico Press. 
CharLes Witson Hacxert, University of Texas 


THE LOST PATHFINDER: ZEBULON MONTGOMERY PIKE. By W. Eugene 
Hollon. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1949, pp. xv, 240, $3.75.) Pike was 
born in New Jersey in 1779. His father served under Washington in the Revolution 
and later became captain in the regular army. Young Pike’s military career began in 
1793 at the age of fifteen when he enlisted. Within six years he reached the rank of 
second lieutenant. Most of his military life was spent in monotonous garrison duty on 
the frontier where pioneer settlers needed protection. Such an assignment required 
resourcefulness, courage, and diplomacy. Hunger, fatigue, and danger were con- 
stantly encountered in the heroic struggle with the wilderness in Indian territory. 
Three highlights mark his career. In 1805 he was ordered by General James Wilkin- 
son, governor of the newly annexed territory of Louisiana, to lead an exploring ex- 
pedition from St. Louis to the source of the Mississippi River. No sogner had he re- 
turned in 1806 than he was sent to explore the headwaters of the Arkansas River. 
On Thanksgiving day, Pike with four of his soldiers saw the magnificent peak which 
today bears his name—the first Americans to view it. With horses failing, without 
food for two days, with snow three feet deep, temperature below zero, and wearing 
cotton uniforms, they could not possibly climb it. The enormous, towering, gigantic 
mountain, Pike named “Grand Peak,” and believed no, human being could reach its 
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top. On the upper Mississippi he had encountered British traders on American soil; on 
the Arkansas, he came into contact with less friendly Spanish settlers and soldiers. 
They took him prisoner and carried him into Mexico, where they released him. He 
returned across Texas. Wilkinson's unsavory reputation and his mysterious relations 
to Aaron Burr seem not :o have involved Pike, but he must have known of them. 
The author’s account of tke relations between Pike and Wilkinson is not wholly satis- 
fying. During the War of 1812 Pike achieved distinction. As colonel of the fifteenth 
regiment, ill-supplied and with many raw recruits, he developed a well-drilled, dis- 
ciplined regiment with high morale. In March, 1813, he was commissioned brigadier 
general. Put in charge of 4,000 troops, he led the invasion of Canada and the assault 
of York (Toronto), the capital of Upper Canada. While the British were surrender- 
ing, a magazine exploded causing Pike's death. He was thirty-four years old. York 
was one of only three major battles won by American soldiers in this war. Pike's 
journals of his two expecit:ons increased the knowledge and interest of Americans 
in their most distant fron-iers and are valuable historical documents. This and other 
biographies of Pike would probably not have been written had it not been for his 
finding “Grand Peak.” Tc most Americans his name would have otherwise been ob- 
scured. Pike's Peak, eighteer. towns, ten counties, and six bodies of water were named 
in his honor, Professor Holon has explored thoroughly the limited sources available 
for his subject; his critical bibliographical essay will be welcomed. Unfortunately, 
Pike's personal papers that escaped being destroyed by fire in 1890 are few in num- 
ber—a great handicap to ary biographer. This accounts in part for the author's long 
quotations and omission of _nterpretative passages. This volume is the first full-length 
biography of Pike that has been written. A. T. Votwiter, Ohio University 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER DETOURS. By Irene D. Paden. (New York, Macmillan, 1949, 
pp. ix, 295, $3.75.) This book is really a second volume of the author’s well-known 
The Wake of the Prairie Schooner. In the first volume, Mrs. Paden described not 
only the principal emigrart trail but also some of the detours such as Sublette’s Cutoff 
and Hudspeth Cutoff. This second volume is devoted almost entirely to two equally 
famous cutoffs, both of which were the causes or the scenes of some of the most 
tragic events of the gold rush to California. The Hastings Cutoff from Fort Bridger 
around the southern shor2 of Great Salt Lake and over terrible deserts to rejoin the 
main trail on the Humboldt was the most ominous of all the cutoffs. The Donner 
party traveled it and met so many difficulties that it could not get through the Cali- 
fornia mountains before winter snows hemmed it in and nearly all its members 
perished. The Lassen Cutcff was equally terrifying but did not cause such signal 
tragedies. These were prevented possibly by the fact that it soon won the derisive 
title of the Greenhorn route, a name which repelled large caravans of gold seekers. 
The author presents her work on a plan similar to that of the earlier book. She, with 
her family and others, examined every section of the route to California by the two 
cutoffs. She read diaries, letters, and other accounts of early emigrants and used ex- 
tensive extracts from there sources or paraphrases of them. Some of this material is 
here published in part fer"the first time. Her description and accounts of the trails 
grow more detailed and more understanding as the story moves westward. This may 
be due largely to the fact that between Fort Bridger and Great Salt Lake there were 
few tragedies. Yet this region was significant in the fur trade, and the-map and de- 
scriptions by Warren A. Ferris and other accounts throw light on the trails, the 
nomenclature, and fur tred2 there. West of Great Salt Lake occurred the tragedies of 
the route, and to such tke writer as historian gives her special attention. This book 
affords an accurate description of the two cutoffs as they appear today apd were a 
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hundred years ago, together with a dramatic account of what happened to the travelers 
along the way. The narrative is more definite and convincing than the fictionalized 
but useful Forty-Niners of Archer B. Hulbert. The style is fluent and carries the read- 
er’s interest with little effort on his part. Discussions of knotty questions and of trivial 
matters as well are often presented as conversations. Descriptions, whether of the 
author’s observations or from early records, are generally vivid and often picturesque. 
It, does not read as authoritatively as Parkman’s Oregon Trail but is no less accurate. 
Printing, binding, and paper are excellent. Proofreading is poor. Maps are too 
sketchy. Illustrations are attractive and original. The bibliography is extensive but calls 
for more critical notes. The absence of footnotes is no defect. The book will be use- 
ful to students, and the tourist will find it fascinating and indispensable. 
PauL C. Pairs, Montana State University 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DAVID KINLEY. (Urbana, University of Illinois 
Press, 1949, pp. 167, $3.00.) Born a Scotsman with limited means, a weak digestion, 
economic beliefs set in college by William Graham Sumner and fortified by a sturdy 
character, David Kinley ended his career as president of the University of Illinois, an 
honor he had earned by his labors to raise it to real university status. On the way he 
had taken his doctorate under Richard T. Ely, whose views he did not share but 
whose defense in a heresy trial at the University of Wisconsin he loyally and success- 
fully led. His greatest service at Illinois was as dean of the graduate school, and, 
though he was not a good judge of men, he was a good organizer. Through those 
years he had the advantage of the vision and leadership of President Edmund J. 
James and the cushioning effect in dealing with colleagues of the gentle and patient 
dean of the arts college, Evarts B. Greene. He became a power in the state and a 
lieutenant whom James leaned on in getting appropriations through the legislature. 
He could rally the business and agricultural industry of the state, including Chicago, 
for they trusted him as they seldom do academic men. He organized the School of 
Commerce with high standards and supported research in agriculture that gave meas- 
urable returns. His political economy, in the older sense of that word, was always 
maintained with hard hitting logic, and he was not afraid to take on the whole fed- 
eraf government, if necessary. Nagged by ill health, he could be terribly pernickety 
at times and elevate minor differences into major. He respected honest opposition 
from those who shared his ideas of what made a university. Once when the writer, 
as a member of the faculty and of his executive committee, had defeated a proposal of 
his, Kinley came up to him after the meeting and said, “Ford, sometimes I want to 
throw my arms around you and sometimes I want to kick you.” On that basis we got 
along famously. When I received a call to another institution, he generously went to 
President James and offered to resign his deanship in my favor and find for himself 
some other form of service. There is too much on his presidency which is easy to 
tell in terms of buildings and appropriations, support of military training, and op- 
position to federal support and its dangers of control, and too little about the years 
when as James’s lieutenant he helped lift Illinois into the ranks of a great state uni- 
versity. The introduction to this posthumous publication, by Professor Robert M. 
Haig, one of Kinley’s few but most distinguished students, is a worthy and discrimi- 
nating tribute. It will help the reader understand the man, both his strength and the 
limitations that made it hard for him to write a very vivid autobiography. 

G. S. F. 


CALIFORNIA’S STATELY HALL OF FAME. By Rockell D. Hunt. [Publications 
of the California History Foundation, No. 2.] (Stockton, College of the Pacific, 1950, 
pp. xxi, 645, $5.00.) The author's stated purpose is to previde “a comprehensive series 
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of biographical essays, covering all periods of development, containing not only es- 
sential facts and an evaluacion of historic significance; but also a vivid, sincere ap- 
praisal of personal charactecistics.” Actually, we have here not ‘essays but'a series of 
biographical sketches which in general stress facts rather than social currents. The 
list is eclectic, ranging from Hernando Cortés to Jessie Benton Frémont and Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. Because California is a pioneer state only recently developed, many 
of the men and women who have contributed to its history were born elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, it is startling to observe that in this collection of 104 individuals, only 
seven were ‘native born. The bases of chcice are admittedly arbitrary. Nevertheless, 
is Mark Twain’s inclusion among California’s literary lights entirely justified? Why do 
we find Kate Douglas Wiggin and not Gertrude Atherton? Why include Bayard 
Taylor and not Frank Norris? To this reviewer the most glaring weakness appears in 
the section called “Public Life and Service,” which deals in small part with recent 
` pólitical figures (two). No discussion of California since 1900 can overlook the major 
political developments; yet nowhere do we find a satisfactory indication of the im- 
portance of the Lincoln-Rcosevelt League or of the role played by California Pro- 
gressives. Doubtless the author had his reasons for not including California’s reform 
governor and later senator, Hiram Johnson, but if so any one of a number of less well 
known individuals would have helped to fill the gap caused by the omission of the 
titular leader of California’s “bloodless revolution.” Perhaps the hole might have been 
partly plugged by balancing the biography of General Harrison Gray Otis, the anti- 
reform, anti-labor, anti-Progressive proprietor of the Los Angeles Times with a 
sketch of Fremont Older, the reforming editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. A more 
thorough literary analysis, particularly of the writings of Henry George, Bret Harte, 
Jack London, and Lincoln Steffens, would have augmented the usefulness of these 
accounts. The style is chazacterized by numerous clichés and circumlocutions. No 
bibliography is listed, but z long list of “Selected References for Further Reading” is 
given. , , Herens Maxwett Hooxer, Washington, D. C. 


' ARTICLES 


Henry Nasu SmrTH. The Fronier Hypothesis. and the Myth of the West. 4m. Quar., Spring, 
1950. 

Wausur R. Jacoss. Was the Pontiac Uprising a Conspiracy? Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., 
Jan., 1950. 

Mavrice G. Baxrer. Encouragement of Immigration to the Middle West during the Era of the 
Civil War, Indiana Mag. Hist.. Mar., 1950. ; 

Bessie Lourse PIERCE. Changing Urban Patterns in the Mississippi Valley. Jour. Hlinois State 
Hist; Soc., Spring, 1950. 

Joun ILMARI KOLEHMAINEN. Ir Praise of the Finnish Backwoods Farmer. Agric. Hist., Jan, 
1950. 

R. W. G. Varr. The First Artist of the Oregon Trail [Alfred Jacob Miller]. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Jan., 1950. 

Raserr Tarr. The Pictorial Record of the Old West: X. Artists -of Indian Life: Henry F. Farny. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb., 1950. 

Currrorp P. WESTERMEIER. The Cowboy, Sinner or Saint! New Mexico ‘Hist. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

Paoro E. Covers. The Youth cf William Jennings Bryan—Beginnings of a Christian Statesman. 
Nebraska Hist., Mar., 1950. | : 

SamuEL P. Huntincron. The Election Tactics of the Nonpartisan League. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Mar., 1950. 

Roserr F. WaLLace. Western Farm Areas in Two World: Wars. Jour. Farm Ec., Feb., 1950. ; 

Jonn W. MerTEN. Stone by Stone along a Hundred Years with the House of Strobridge [Lithog- 
raphy in Cincinnati]. Bull Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Jan., 1950., 

Frercuer Honors, JR. Stephen Foster, Cincinnatian and American. Tbid., Apr., 1980. 
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Russer B, Nye. Eliza Crossing the Ice: A Reappraisal of Sources. Ibid. 

Warrer R. Keacy. Lafcadio Hearn, Cincinnati’s Stepchild. Ibid. 

AurreD R. Fercuson. Charles Dickens in Ohio, Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Jan., 
1950. 

Rozserr H. Bremner. Tom L. Johnson. Ibid. 

Id. Artist in Politics: Brand Whitlock. Am. Jour. Ec. and Sociol., Jan., 1950. 

Leon M. Gorvon, H. The Red Man's Retreat from Northern Indiana, Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar., 
1950. 

CHARLES B. HirscH. Conscientious Objectors in Indiana during World War II. Ibid. 

Dan A. WiLLiams, The New Harmony Working Men's Institute. Lib. Quar., Apr., 1950. 

Joun W. Arten, Slavery and Negro Servitude in Pope County, Illinois. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. 
Soc., Dec., 1949. 

MADELEINE B. STERN. Keen & Cooke: Prairie Publishers [Chicago, 1852-1877]. Ibid. 

Rar A. Bituincron. The Frontier in Illinois History. Ibid., Spring, 1950. 

WaLrer B. Henpricxson, Commencement Week in 1876 [Jacksonville]. Ibid. 

Don E, FEHRENBACHER, The Nomination of Lincoln in 1858. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Mar., 
1950, 

Gerorce F. Deasy. Agriculture in Luce County, Michigan, 1880 to 1930: A Study of Agricul- 
tural Develgpment in the Upper Great Lakes Region. Agric. Hist., Jan., 1950. 

Hyaumar R. Horano. A Historic Spot near Wautoma, Wisconsin [Iroquois-Outagami battle- 
field, 1682]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar., 1950. 

J. G. Harpcrove. General Edward S. Bragg’s Reminiscences [1827-1912]. Ibid. . 

Henry J. Pererson. Lincoln at the Wisconsin State Fair as Recalled by John W. Hoyt. Lincoln 
Herald, Dec., 1949. 

Dwient L. Acnew. Iowa's First Railroad [Mississippi & Missouri, 1852-69]. Iowa Jour. Hist., 
Jan., 1950. 

GEORGE ScHULZ-BEHREND, Communia, Iowa, A Nineteenth-Century German-American Utopia. 
Ibid. 

CarLTON C. QuaLEy. Some National Groups in Minnesota. Minnesota Hist., Mar., 1950. 

WiLLiam G. Recror. Lumber Barons in Revolt [1885]. Ibid. 

James M. L. CooLeY. Saint Mary's Hall, Faribault, Minnesota. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Mar., 1950. 

Bernarp A, Wetspercer. The Newspaper Reporter and the Kansas Imbroglio. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Mar., 1950. 

RusserL K. Hickman. Lincoln College, Forerunner of Washburn Municipal University (Part I). 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb., 1950. 

Tuomas M. Davis. Lines West! —The Story of George W. Holdrege (1) [Burlington R.R.]. 
Nebraska Hist., Mar., 1950. 

Henry J. Pererson. John Wesley Hoyt, Territorial Governor of Wyoming, 1878-1882, dan. 
Wyoming, Jan., 1950. 

Ben H. Perron. The Midwest Oil Company. Ibid. 

Frora Mar BELLEFLEUR Iscu. The Importance of Railroads in the Development of Northwest- 
ern Montana. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan., 1950. 

Rozert A. RUTLAND. Political Background of Cherokee Treaty of New Echota. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Winter, 1949-50. 

Murer H. Wricut. Centennial of New Town Methodist Church. Ibid. 

E, H. KeLLEY. When Oklahoma City Was Seymour and Verbeck. Ibid. 

CAROLYN Thomas Foreman, Fairfield Mission. Ibid. P e 

Oscar WiLLiam Davison. Oklahoma's Educational Heritage. Ibid. 

Wima Loy SmeLToN, Checklist of New Mexico Publications [cont.]. New*“Mexico: Hist. Rev., 
Apr., 1950. 

Marcom B, Parsons. Party and Pressure Politics in Arizona’s Opposition to Colorado River 
Development. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb., 1950. 

Grorce P. Hammonp. Manuscript Collections in the Bancroft Library. dm. Archivist, Jan., 
1950. 

lout a MacFARLAND. Don Benito Wilson [Benjamin Davis Wilson, 1811-78]. Hist. Soc. South- 
ern California Quar., Dec., 1949. 
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Donato PFLUEGER. From Castor Beans to Citrus in Glendora (Part 1). Ibid. 

Marco R. Newmark. Pioneer Clubs of Los Angeles Founded during the Nineteenth Century. 
Ibid. 

Jonn Rame Dunsar, Joaquin Miller: Sedition and Civil War. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb., 1950. 

Irvine McKeer. The Background and Early Career of Hiram Warren Johnson, 1866-1910. Ibid. 

Jonn Hicuam. The American Party, 1886-1891. Ibid. 

Freperick Merk. The Geness of the Oregon Question. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Mar., 1950. 

Earte K. Srewarr. Transporzing Livestock by Boat up the Columbia, 1861-1868. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Dec., 1949. 

Harry C, Bauer, The Paciff: Northwest Bibliographic Center. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan, 
1950. 

Epwarp C. WurrieY. Agricukural Geography of the Kittitas Valley, Washington. Ibid. 

J. Orin OLipmaNT, Encroach-nents of Cattlemen on Indian Reservations in the Pacific North- 
west, 1870-1890. Agric. Hiz., Jan., 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


Fumer Moop, Radisson and Groseilliers: A Newly Recovered Historical Essay by Frederick 
Jackson Turner. Wisconsin Vag. Hist., Mar., 1950, 

Menror L, WiLLiams, J, K, Faulding's Sketch of the Great Lakes [1842]. Mid-Am., Apr., 1950. 

Georce C, Ossorn, A Confecerate Prisoner at Camp Chase: Letters and a Diary of Private James 
W. Anderson. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., jan., 1950. 

Harvey S. Forn, The Diary of John Beatty, January-June 1884 (Part 111). Ibid. 

Doris M. Reep. Journal of James Darwin Maxwell [Bloomington, Ind., to Philadelphia, 1843]. 
Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar., 1350. 

R. Louise Travous, Pioneer Mlinois Library [Edwardsville, 1819]. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc, 
Dec., 1949. 

Illinois Scrapbook [first Illino5 State Fair, 1853]. Ibid., Spring, 1950. 

A Glimpse of Kansas 90 Years Ago [William Addison Phillips]. Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb., 1950. 

Kenners F. MiLLsaP. Romanzo Kingman’s Pike's Peak Journal, 1859. Iowa Jour. Hist., Jan., 
1950. , 

Lucite M. Kane. A Letter Written by Horace Goodhue, Jr. [1889]. North Dakota Hist., Jan., 
1950. 

Joun Mason Brown. A Trip to the Northwest in 1861. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr., 1950. 

Roserr G. ATHEARN. From Hlinois to Montana in 1866: The Diary of Perry A. Burgess. Pacific 
Northwest Quar., Jan., 1958. 

Frank D. Reeve. Frederick E Phelps: A Soldiers Memoirs [cont.], New Mexico Hist. Rev., 
Apr., 1950. 

LiLLIAN KRUEGER. A March Letter: Off to the Gold Fields with Robert Eliot, Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Mar., 1950. 

Rozert Grass CLELAND, The San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1856: An Estimate of a 
Private Citizen. Hist. Soc. Soathern California Quar., Dec., 1949. 


Latin-American History 
James S. Cunningham 


See current issues of the Pin American Union publication LEA for a wide range of 
bibliographical material pertaining to Latin America. 


ARTICLES 


ManueL Diécues Júnior. Oz portugueses no nordeste, Prov. São Paulo, no. 13, 1949. 

De Paranuos Antunes. Os p-azeiros do Rio Grande do Sul. Ibid. 

OrmeLo Rosa. Notas sobre 2 evolucáo do ensino no Rio Grande do Sul, Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. 
Rio Grande do Sul (Porto Alegre), 1948. e 
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ARNOLD STEIGER, Das heutige Perú. Hesperia (Zurich), Dec., 1949. 

ManueL Basconez. Historia económica. La América Española en el colonialaje. Estud. Ec. 
(Potosí), Apr., 1949. 

Leo XII y la emancipación americana. Estudios (Buenos Aires), Oct., 1949. 

ANGEL GUERRERO Reyes. El tratado de aguas internacionales de 1944 y su realización. Mem. 
Acad, Nac. Hist. Geog. (México, D, F.), no. 2, 1950. 
MANANO AGUILAR NAVARRO, El Panamericanismo y el Pacto Atlántico. Consideraciones en torno 
a la carta de la Organización de los Estados Americanos, Estud., Am. (Sevilla), Oct., 1949. 
Raul Presiscu. El desarollo económico de la América Latina y algunos de sus principales prob- 
lemas, El Trimestre Ec. (México, D. F.), July, 1949. 

Erei Wims. The Need for a Latin American Time-Table. Inter-Am, Ec. Affairs, Winter, 
1949. 

T. Lynn SMITH, Agricultural Systems and Standards of Living, 1bid. 

José Anronio CALDERÓN Quiyano, Consideraciones sobre América y lo Hispano-Americano. 
Estud, Am., Oct., 1949. 

José Muñoz Perez. Comentarios en torno a una historia general de América. Ibid. 

ALBERTO LLERAS CAMARGO. Historia y alcance de la Organización de Estados Americanos. Rev. 
Am. (Bogotá), Oct., 1949. 

RaLpH Beas, The Social Sciences in South America. Items, Mar., 1950. 

SiLvio Zavala. La Comisión de Historia del Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e Historia, 
Univ. México (México, D. F.), Jan., 1950. 

Arruro Arnárz Y Frec, Presencia y significación de México dentro de la cultura occidental, Mem. 
Acad, Nac. Hist. Geog., no. 3, 1950. 

Victor FRANKL, Goethe e Hispanoamérica. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), July, 1949. 

Id. Hispanoamérica y el pensamiento filosófico europeo. Ibid., Oct., 1949. 


DocuMENTS 


Documentos sôbre a Colonia do Sacramento e expedição que a foi socorrer em 1736. Rev, Inst. 
Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul. (Porto Alegre), 1948. 

ARLINDO CARMILO MONTEIRO. Aspectos históricos da vida portuguesa, Rev. Arg. Municipal 
(Sáo Paulo), Apr., 1949. 


INDEXEs, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ÁRCHIVE GUIDES 


Roscoe R. HiLL, Latin American Archivology, 1948-1949. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Pt. 1, Feb., 
1950. 

RaraEL MONTEJANO Y AGUIÑAGA. Notas para una bibliografía guadalupana, siglos xvu y xvui. 
Abside (México, D, F.), nos. 3, 4, 1949. i 

DacoserTo García Ramos and ALBERTO Benaviwes Basin. Bibliografía de religión y de filosofía, 
1936-1948. Bol, Biblio. (Lima), Dec., 1949. 

Libros y folletos peruanos publicados en 1949. Ibid. 

Indice del Ramo de Tierras. Vols. 1750 a 1760 [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen, Nac. (México, D. F.), 
Oct., 1949. G 

Indice del Ramo Inquisición. Ibid. 

Indice del Ramo Universidad. Ibid. 

Indice del Ramo Provincias Internas. Ibid. 

Indice general de los libros copiadores de la Sección de Relaciones Exteriores. Bol. Arch. Gen. 
Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Mar., 1950. 
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COLONIAL PERIOD = 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
ARTICLES 
Ernesto CHINCHILLA AGUILAR. Algunos aspectos de la Obra de Oviedo. Rev. Hist. Am. (México, 
D. F.), Dec., 1949. 3 
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Luis GonzALez CÁRDENAS. Fray Jeronimo de Mendieta, pensador político e historiador, Ibid. 

GERMAN Posapa. Sigüenza y Géagara, historiador. Ibid. 

ALFONSO GUERRA. Comentario scbre la expedición de Francisco Vásquez de Coronado. Mem. 
Acad. Nac. Hist. Geog. (México. D. F.), no. 3, 1950. 

CharLes Gibson. El sistema de acbierno indígena de Tlaxcala, México, en el siglo xvi. dm. Ind- 
igena (México, D. F.), Jan., 1350. 

Leon Barri. Proposición de división de Nueva España en tres virreynatos. Bol, Soc, Chihua- 
huense Estud, Hist. (Chihuahta), Apr., 1949. 

Juan Hervas. Fray Junipero Ser-a and Spain. Americas, Jan., 1950. 

RaragL HeLioDoRo VALLE, Fra” Tunípero Serra and His Apostolate in Mexico. Ibid. 

MAYNARD GEIGER, Junípero Sera, O.F.M., in the Light of Chronology and Geography (1713- 
1784). Ibid. 

DanzeL D. McGarry. Educational Methods of the Franciscans in Spanish California. Ibid. 

D. VavaL. Saint-Domingue et lz Révolution francaise. Rev. Soc. Haitienne (Port-au-Prince), 
Oct., 1949. 

EpiLBERTO Marsan Y EscoBar. Don Emilio Blanchet: Educador, Historiógrafo y Moralista. Acad. 
Hist. Cuba (Havana), 1950. 

JuLio MoraLes CoeLLo. La importancia del poder naval —positivo y negativo—en el desarrollo 
y en la independencia de Cube. “bid. 
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Fray CIPRIANO DE UTRERA. Documentos para la historia de la Moneda Provincial Isla Española. 
Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Mar., 1950. 
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CarLos Restrepo CANAL. Funcacién de la Real Audiencia de Santafé de Bogotá y sus efectos 
politicos. Bol, Hist. Antig. (Bcgotá), July, 1949. 

SEGUNDO GERMÁN Riñón. Gobernantes de Mompox. Ibid. 

Juan ManueL Pacheco. El fundador de Pamplona. Rev. Javeriana (Bogotá), Nov., 1949. 

Harvey L. Jounson. Una compañía teatral en Bogotá en 1618. Ibid. 

Huco Moncayo. Un quitefio, primer Obispo de la Paz. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 
1949. 

Konrap Huser. Die Indianer im Vizekónigreich Perú. Hesperia (Zurich), Dec., 1949. 

Marrano LaTorre. El teatro chileno en la colonia. Atenea (Santiago), June, July, 1949. 

Ricarvo Levene, Contribución =l estudio de las clases sociales en la Argentina durante el período 
hispánico. Rev. Mex. Soc. (México, D. F.), May, 1949. 

Lurs ROBERTO ALTAMIRA. El Dean Funes y el Rio Tercero. Rev. Univ. Nac. Córdoba, Sept., 1949- 

FELIPE BARREDA Laos. Prólogo: El diario de Juan Francisco Aguirre. Biblio. Nac. (Buenos Aires), 
NOS. 43, 44, 1947. 
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Diario del Capitán del Fragata DÙ, Juan Francisco Aguirre (tomo 1). (Ed: Spanish-Portuguese 
frontier of the Banda Oriental?., Rev. Biblio. Nac. (Buenos Aires), nos. 43, 44) 1947. 


e 
BRAZIL 
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MicuEL Cosra Fino. O negócio do açúcar, na terra do Brasil, a luz de documentos (XI). Brasil 
Agucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), Cct, 1949. 
Dinio I, A, pa Cosra. Quarto actividades marítimas na sul do Brasil —século xvr. Rev, Marítimas 
Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Apr. 1949. 
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José Awrónio GonsaLves DE MELO. Documentação histórica pernambucana sobre o açúcar (II). 
Brasil Agucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), Oct., 1949. 

Ordens Régias (1736, 1743). Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), Apr., 1949. 

Papéis Avulsos (1823). Ibid. 

Atas da Cámara de Santo Amaro (1912, 1913). Ibid. 
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José MawueL Pérez. Miranda en Cuba (1780-1783). Acad. Hist. Cuba (Havana), 1950. - 

ÁLFONsO TEJA ZABRE. Morelos and His Political Achievements. Mexican Life, June, 1949. 

MicuEL S. Maceno, Mi Barrio. Mem, Acad. Nac. Hist. (México, D. F.), no. 1, 1950. 

J. J. Lozano. Precursores de la Revolución Mexicana de 1910. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estud. 
Hist, (Chihuahua), Dec., 1949. 

SILVESTRE TERRAZAS. El verdadero “Pancho Villa.” Ibid., Dec., Jan. 

Davio M. PLeTcHER. The Building of the Mexican Railway. Hispanic Am, Hist, Rev., Pt, 
Feb., 1950. 

Natuan L, Wuerren. The Collective Ejido. Mexican Life., Oct., 1949. 

Id. The Braceros, Ibid., Feb., 1950. 

CLINTON Harvey GARDINER. Trade between Mexico and the Transpacific. Inter-Am. Ec, Affairs, 
Winter, 1949. 

GUILLERMO Rivas. Twenty-five Years of Mexican Art. Mexican Life, jan., 1950. 

Jonn BxiesaNz. Race Relations in the Canal Zone. Phylon, 1st quar., 1950. 
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Ramón Luco LovaTón. Cáceres frente a Cabral. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Jan., 


1950. 
1d. La Junta Económica Anexionista de 1861. Ibid. 
Rux Léon. Chronologie médicale Haitienne [cont.]. Rev. Soc. Haitienne d’Hist. Geog. (Port- 
au-Prince), Oct., 1949. » 
RAFAEL HELIODORO VALLE. Documentos y escritos de e enero a junio de 1823. Rev. Arq. Biblio. 
Nac. (Tegucigalpa), July, Sept., 1949. 

Anales Parlamentarios. Asamblea Ordinaria del Estado de Honduras. Año de 1830, dad Ibid. 

Francisco Cruz Caceres. En las Selvas Hondureñas. Ibid. 

RoBexro Ramirez. Historia del Derecho Mercantil. Ibid. 

Mujeres insurgentes. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Oct., 1949. 

Las compañías patrióticas de D.. Agustín de Iturbide. Ibid. 

Proceso contra Miles Philips [cont.]. Ibid. 

WinLiam M. Ferris. Land Title Difficulties in Mexico: A Memorandum Written in 1926. Bull. 
Business Hist. Soc., Mar., 1950. 


SPANISH ‘SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES E : 


MIGUEL AGUILERA. Elógio del Precursor Antonio de Nariño, Bol. His. Aig. (Bogotá), July, 
"1949. 
Turio Enriquez Tascón. Historia del derecho colombiano: Históricos y nacionalistas; La muerte 
de Nariño; La guerra de los mil dias, Ibid. 
Ernesto J. CasTILLERO. Los panameños y la conspiración contra la Libertador, Ibid. 
EbuaArDo SANTOS, Laureano Garcia Ortiz. Ibid. 
. 
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Invaecio LIÉVANO AGUIRRE. Las diferencias entre Bolívar y Santander, Rev. Am. (Bogotá), Oct., 
1949. 

E. López CONTRERAS. Los generales Bolívar y Santander. Ibid. 

_ Enrique Orero D'Cosra. Fundación de la Gran Colombia. Ibid., Feb., 1950. 

Epuarvo Ropricuez PiÑeres, Proceso del 7 de Marzo de 1849. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), July, 
1949. 

Harvey L. Jonnson. Morales Writes a Letter to Melgarejo, Mid-Am., Apr., 1950. 

Jurio RAFFO DE LA RETA. Nuestra política internacional con las naciones Europeas, durante el 
Directorio de Pueyrredón, Rev, Oficial Junta Provincial Estud. Hist, Santa Fe, Aug., 1949. 

Leoncio GIANELLO, Santa Fe—las etapas de la autonomía y la primera constitución, Ibid. 

ENRIQUE DE GANDIA. Introducción a la historia de Argentina del siglo xx. Rev. Javeriana (Bogotá), 
Mar., 1950. 


Harris GAYLORD Warren. Political Aspects of the Paraguayan Revolution, 1936-1940. Hispanic 
Am, Hist, Rev., Pt, 1, Feb., :950. 


Documents 


Jura de la independencia en ‘a Universidad de San Marcos y en el Tribunal del Protomedicato. 
Anales Univ. Nac. Mayor San- Marcos (Lima), Dec., 1949. 

Isaac J. BARRERA. Los Hombres de Agosto. Juicios seguidos a los próceres. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. 
(Quito), Jan., 1949. 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


WALTER SPALDING, D, Pedro IL no Rio Grande do Sul durante a Guerra de Paraguay. Ree. Inst, 
Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Su! (Porto Alegre), 1948. 

JAMIL ALMANSUR Happap. Romanticismo y sociedades secretas, Rev. Univ. Buenos Aires, Jans 
1949. 

1d. Introdução ao romantismo brasileiro. Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), June, 1949. 

EVERARDO DE VASCONCELOS. Aventureiros no Brasil. Notas, Corsários de Buenos Aires [concl.]. 
Rev. Marítima Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 1949. _ 


Books Received’ 


Aberdeen Council Letters. Ed for Town Council of Aberdeen by Louise B. TaYLor. Vol, II. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1950, Pp, xxxiv, 411. $6.50. 
Acoma, Frances. Anglophosia in France, 1763-1789: An Essay in the History of Constitu- 
tionalism and Nationalism. Durham: Duke University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 167. $4.50, 
Acar, HERBERT, The Price of Union, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1950, Pp. xviii, 750. 
$5.00. 
AGUILERA, Francisco, and Sarpy, CHARMION, (eds.). Handbook of Latin American Studies, No. 
12, 1946. Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. Cambridge: Har- 
_vard University Press. 1949 Pp. x, 364. $8.50. 
ALLEN, Huc. Rubber's Heme Town: The Real-Life Story of Akron. New York: Stratford 
House. 1949. Pp. xxii, 265. $3.75. ` 
ALMOND, GABRIEL A, The American People and Foreign Policy. Institute of International 
Studies, Yale niversity. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1950. Pp. x, 269. $3.75. 
ARMITAGE, ANGUS, Copernicus and the Reformation of Astronomy, General Series: G 15. Lon- 
don: George Philip and Som for the Historical Association. 1950. Pp. 23. 15. Jd. 
Arvin, Newton. Herman Me/ville. The American Men of Letters Series, New York: William 
Sloane Associates. 1950. Pp, xiii, 316. $3.50. 
ATHEARN, RoBERT G. Thomas Francis Meagher: An Irish Revolutionary in America, University 
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-of Colorado Studies, Series in History, No. I. Boulder: University of Colorado Press. 1949. Pp. 
182. $2.00. 

Barter, Thomas A. 4 Diplomatic History of the American People. 4th ed. Crofts American His- 
tory Series. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1950. Pp. xxviii, 986. $5.00. Textbook. 

BALTZLY, ALEXANDER, and SALOMONE, A. WILLIAM, (eds.). Readings in Twenticth-Century 
European History. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. Pp. xxv, 610. $5.00, Source 
book. ! 

Barker, ELISABETH. Macedonia: Its Place in Balkan Power Politics. London and New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1950. Pp. 129. $1.00. 

BrazLeY, C. RAYMOND. The Dawn of Modern Geography: A History of Exploration and Geo- 
graphical Science. 3 vols. New York: Peter Smith. 1949. Pp. xvi, 538; xix, 651; xvi, 638. 
$35.00. Reprint. See review of Vol. III in Am. Hist. Rev., XII (July, 1907), 869. , 

Beckett, Sir W., Eric. The North Atlantic Treaty, the Brussels Treaty, and the Charter of the 
United Nations. The Library of World Affairs, No. 12. Published under the Auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs. London: Stevens and Sons. 1950. Pp. viii, 75. 10s. 6d. 

BELsHAw, CYRIL S. Island Administration in the South West Pacific: Government and Recon- 
siruction in New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and the British Solomon Islands. Published 
in co-operation with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. London and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. Pp. viii, 158. $2.50, 

Bemis, SaMuE: Fracc, A Diplomatic History of the United States. 3d ed. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 994. $5.75. See review of first ed. (1936), dm. Hist. Rev., 
XLII (July, 1937), 780. The 3d edition includes additional chapters, bringing the book up to 
date. 

Benner, HaroLD S. Conrad Grebel, c. 1498-1526: The Founder of the Swiss Brethren, Some- 
times Called Anabaptists. Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History, No. 6: The Life and 
Letters of Conrad Grebel, Vol, I. Goshen, Ind.: Mennonite Historical Society, 1950. Pp. xvi, 
326. $3.50. 

Benns, F. Leg. European History since 1870. 3d ed. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 
Pp. xx, 946, 99. $5.50. Textbook. 

Benson, ADOL?H B., and Hepin, Nasorg. Americans from Sweden. Foreword by Cart SAND- 
BURG. Peoples of America Series. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1950. Pp. 448. $5.00. 

Berry, Thomas, The Historical Theory of Giambattista Vico. Washington: Catholic University 
of America Press. 1949. Pp. x, 165. 

BergHronG, Donan J. The Civil War Collection ofsthe Illinois State Historical Library, Spring- 
field: Illinois State Historical Library. 1949. Pp. 23. Free to libraries. 

Besror, ARTHUR EUGENE, JR. Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and Owenite Phases of Com- 
munitarian Socialism in America, 1663-1829. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press 
for American Historical Association. 1950. Pp. xi, 288. $3.50. 

BEUKEN, Jozer Huserr Atoystus. De Hanze en Vlaanderen. Maastricht: Ernest van Aelst. 
1950. Pp. 205. 

BEYERS, COENRAAD, et al., (eds.). Archives Year Book for South African History. Eleventh Year. 
Part II. Published by Authority of the Minister of Education. Cape Town: Cape Times for 
Government Printer, 1949. Pp. xviii, 279. 125. 6d. 

Bror, Pierre. Le Portugal: étude de géographie régionale, Collection Armand Colin (Section 
de Géographie), no, 260. Paris: Colin, 1950. Pp. 215. 180 fr. 

Brack, C. E., and HeLMREICH, E. C. Twentieth Century Europe: A History. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xxiii, 910, xviii. Trade $7.50, text $5.50. Textbook. 

BONNAULT, CLAUDE DE. Histoire du Canada francais (1534-1763). Colonies et Iwmpires: Col- 
lection internationale de Documentation coloniale. Premiére série: Études coloniales, 6. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France. 1950. Pp. 346. 600 fr. - 

Bow ez, Joun., The Unity of European History: A Political and Cultural Survey. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. 383. $4.00. . 

Boyp, Jurian P., (ed.), The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Vol. 1, 1760-1776. Lyman H. BUTTER- 
FIELD and Mına R. Bryan, assoc. eds. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. Iviii, 
679. $10.00. 

Brant, Irvinc. James Madison: Father of the Constitution, , 1787-1800, Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1950. Pp. 520. $6.00. : 
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Brmensaucy, CARL. The Colonial Craftsman. Anson G, Phelps Lectureship on Early American 
History, New York University. New York: New York University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 214. 
$4.25. 

Brown, Georce W., (ed.), Zenada. United Nations Series. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1950. Pp. xvii, 621. S6.50, 

Brown, TRUESDELL S. Onesizritus: A Study in Hellenistic Historiography. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in History, Vol. XXXIX. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii, 196. $3.00. 

Buper, Sir E. A. Waris. “Ae Book of the Dead: An English Translation of the Chapters, 
Hymns, etc., of the Theban Recension, with Introduction, Notes, etc. Three volumes in one. 
2d ed. rev. and enl. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New 
York. 1949. Pp. ccvi, 78; xii, 79-406; vii, 407-698; plates. $7.50. 

BUTTERFIELD, H. George II. Lord North, and the People: 1779-1780. London: G. Bell and 
Sons; distrib. by British Boox Centre, New York. 1949. Pp. xi, 407. $7.50. 

Burrs, R. Freeman. The American Tradition in Religion and Education. Beacon Press Studies 
in Freedom and Power. Boston: Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 230. $3.00. 

CALLAWAY, Joseph Sevier. Sybaris. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 
37. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 131. $3.00. 

Carman, E. Day. Soviet Imyerialism: Russia’s Drive toward World Domination. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press. 1950. Ep. 175. $3.25. 

CHAFFIN, Nora CAMPBELL. Trinity College, 1839-1892: The Beginnings of Duke University. 
Durham: Duke University Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 584. $5.00. 

CHAMBERS, FRANK P.; Harris, CHRISTINA PHELPs; BAYLEY, CHARLES C, This Age of Conflict. 
Rev. ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1950. Pp. xiv, 932, lxxxi, $6.50. Text- 
book, 

Chase, Atsron Hurp, and Perry, WILLIAM G., JR., (tr.). The Iliad. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1950. Pp. xix, 470. $5.00. 

CHENEY, C. R. English Bishops’ Chanceries, 1100-1250, Publications of the Faculty of Arts of 
the University of Manches:er, No. 3. Manchester: Manchester University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 
176. 125. 6d. 

ChurcHiLL, Winston S. The Grand Alliance. The Second World War, Vol. III. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 903. $6.00. 

CLELAND, Rosert Grass. Tris Reckless Breed of Men: The Trappers and Fur Traders of the 
Southwest. New York: Alfed A, Knopf. 1950. Pp. xv, 361, xx. $4.00, 

CLEVERDON, CATHERINE LYLE. The Woman Suffrage Movement in Canada, Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1950. Pp. xtii, 324. $4.50. 

Corsan, ALFRED, (ed.). The Lebate on the French Revolution, 1789-1800. The British Political 
Tradition, Book Two. Lordan: Nicholas Kaye. 1950. Pp. xx, 496. 125. 6d. 

Conen, I. BERNARD. Some Ezr y Tools of American Science: An Account of the Early Scientific 
Instruments and Mineralogical and Biological Collections in Harvard University. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1920. Pp. xxi, 201. $4.75. 

Corr, Marcarer L. John C. Calhoun: American Portrait. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1950. Pp. ix, 593. $5.00. 

Cote, Arthur H, The Great Mirror of Folly (Het Groote Tafereel der Dwaasheid). Kress Li- 
brary of Business and Economics, Publication No. 6. Boston: Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Beker Library. 1949. Pp. 40. 

ComMAGER, HENRY STEELE. The American Mind: An Interpretation of American Thought and 
Charactgg since the 1880's. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 476. $5.00. 

Courson, Thomas. Joseph Hezry: His Life and Work. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1950, Pp. 352.$5.00. 

CouLTER, E. Merron. The Confederate States of America, 1861-186 5. A History of the South, 
Vol. VII. Baton Rouge: Lcuisiana State University Press. 1950. Pp. x, 644. $7.00. 

Count, Ear W., (ed.). Thess Is Race: An Anthology Selected from the International Literature 
on the Races of Man. New York: Henry Schuman. 1950. Pp. xxviii, 747. $7.50. 

Craco, G. R. From Puritanism to the Age of Reason: A Study of Changes in Religious Thought 

: within the Church of Engimd 1660 to 1700, New York: Cambridge University Press. 1950, 
Pp. vi, 241. 
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Crisp, L. F, The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. x, 344. $5.00. 

Current, Ricuarp Newson. Pine Logs and Politics: A Life of Philetus Sawyer, 1816~1900. 
Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin: 1950. Pp. 330. $4.00. 

Dawson, CHRISTOPHER, Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. Gifford Lectures Delivered 
in the University of Edinburgh, 1948-1949. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1950. Pp. xvi, 286. 
$3.50. 

Dawson, Roperr MacGrecor. Democratic Government in Canada, Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1950. Pp. 188. $2.75. 

Dean, Vera Micueves. Europe and the United States. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. 
ix, 349, xiii. $3.50. 

Derrr, NoeL. The History of Sugar. Vol, II. London: Chapman and Hall. 1950. Pp. xiv, 259- 
636. 55%. 

De Lusac, Henri. The Drama of Atheist Humanism. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1950. Pp. 
X, 253. $4.00. 

DE MILLE, ANNA GEORGE. Henry George: Citizen of the World. Ed. by Don C. SHOEMAKER. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1950. Pp. xv, 276. $3.50. 

Dennett, Raymonp, and Turner, Roserr K., (eds.). Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions. Vol. X, January 1-December 31, 1948. Princeton: Princeton University Press for World 
Peace Foundation, Boston. 1950. Pp. xxvi, 705. $6.00. 

Docxnorn, Kraus. Der deutsche Historismus in England: ein Beitrag zur englischen Geistes- 
geschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts. Hesperia: Erganzungsreihe: Schriften zur englischen Philo- 
logie, Heft 14. Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1950. 
Pp. 230, 

Dosrer, James F, Alabama’s First Railroad Commission, 1881-1885, University, Ala.: Author. 
1949. Pp, iv, 192. 

Drury, CLIFFORD MERRILL, The History of the Chaplain Corps, United States Navy. Vol. 1, 
1778-1939. Washington: Department of the Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel; distrib, by Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1949. Pp. xii, 273. 

Dusos, Rene J. Louis Pasteur, Free Lance of Science. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1950. 
‘Pp. xii, 418. $5.00, 

Duties, Joun Foster. War or Peace. New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. 274. $1.00. 

Durr, R. Pame. Britain’s Crisis of Empire. New York: International Publishers. 1950. Pp. 162. 
$x. 25 

eae A. J. The Channel Islands under Tudor Government, 1485-1642: A Study in Ad- 
ministrative History. New York: Cambridge University Press for Guernsey Society. 1949. 
Pp. xii, 194. $3.75. 

EarLe, Epwarp Mean, (ed.). Nationalism and Internationalism: Essays da to Carlton 
J. H. Hayes. New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. xvii, 508. $5.75. 

Envy, Henry Howard. Guide to the Published Archives of Pennsylvania, covering the 138 vol- 
umes of Colonial Records and Pennsylvania Archives, Series I-IX. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. 1949. Pp. v, 101. Cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. 

EHRENBERG, Victor, and Jones, A. H. M., (comps.). Documents Illustrating the Reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius. New York: Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp, vi, 159. $2.50. 

Emery, Epwin. History of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, Mitineapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 263. $3.50. 

Ezomann, Kari DierricH. Volkssouveränität und Kirche: Studien über das Verhältnis von Staat 
und Religion in Frankreich vom Zusammentritt der Generalstánde bis zum Schisga, 5. Mai 
1789-13. April 1791. Cologne: Kólner Universitátsverlag. 1949. Pp. 312. 

Evans, STEPHEN H. The United States Coast Guard 1790-1915: A Definitive History. Annapolis: 
United States Naval Institute. 1949. Pp. xiii, 228. 

EVEREST, ALLAN SEYMOUR. Morgenthau, the New Deal and Silver: A Story of Pressure Politics. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 209. $3.50. 

Excavations at Gözlü Kule, Tarsus. Vol. I, The Hellenistic and Roman Periods. Ed. by HerrY 
GOLDMAN. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Bound in 2 parts: pp. 420, text; 276 
plates, $36.00 per set. 

Farrow, Jouk. Pageant of the Popes. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1950. Pp. v, 394. $4.50. 
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Fitter, Louis. Crusaders for American Liberalism. 2d ed. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press. 
1950. Pp. xvi, 422. $4.00. See review of first ed., 4m. Hist. Rev., XLVI (October, 1940), 178. 
FLEMING, WaLTER L, Documentary History of Reconstruction: Political, Military, Social, Re- 
ligious, Education and Industrial, 1865 to the Present Time. 2 vols, bound in one. New York: 
Peter Smith. 1950. Pp. xviii. 493; xiv, 480. $12.50. Reprint. See review of first ed., dm. Hist, 
Rev., XII (April, 1907), 700, EII (October, 1907), 166. 
Foner, PriLir S, The Life and Vritings of Frederick Douglass. Vol. 1, Early Years, 1817-1849. 
“Vol, II, Pre-Civil War Decase, 1850-1860. New York: International Publishers. 1950. Pp. 448, 
576. $4.50, $5.00. 

Fosrer, ELIZABETH ÁNDROS, (tr. and ed.). Motolinia's History of the Indians of New Spain. 
Documents and Narratives concerning the Discovery and Conquest of Latin America, No. 4. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Cortés Sociezy. 1950. Pp. x, 294. 

FRANKLIN, Burr, and Leoman, G. David Ricardo and Ricardian Theory: A Bibliographical 
Checklist, Burt Franklin Biblicgraphical Series, No. 1. New York: Burt Franklin. 1949. Pp. vi, 
$88. $6.50. 

Garnsey, Morris E. America’s New Frontier: The Mountain West. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1950. Pp, xviii, 314, ix. $3.53. 

Gasrer, Tumeopor HerzL. Paescver: Its History and Traditions. New York: Henry Schuman. 
1949. Pp. 102. $2.00, 

GATZKE, Hans W, Germany's Drive to the West (Drang nach Westen): A Study of Germany's 
. Western War Aims during the First World War. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press,-1950. Pp. 
x, 316. $5.00. 

GILBERTSON, Henry S. Personnel Policies and Unionism: The Human Factors in Industry. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company. 19=0. Pp. xii, 463. 

GoucH, Jonn Francis. The Las: Days of Antoine Charles du Houx, Baron de Vioménil, Lien- 
tenant General of the Armies of the King, Second in Command under Rochambeau. Jersey 
City, N. J.: Author. 1950. Pp. $7, $2.00. 

GRIFFIN, Jonn W., (ed.). The Florida Indian and His Neighbors. Papers Delivered at an An- 
thropological Conference Held at Rollins College, April 9 and 10, 1949. Winter Park, Fla.: 
Inter-American Center, Rollins College. 1949. Pp. 168. $1.00. 

Haley, Foster. Half of One World, New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. x, 207. $3.00. 

Harecxs, Oscar. The Limits znd Divisions of European History. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
1950. Pp, xiii, 242. $2.50. 

Hanke, Lewis. Bartolomé de las Casas, pensador político, historiador, antropólogo. Versión 
española de Antronio Hervénpez Travieso, Prólogo por FERNANDO Ortíz. Sociedad Eco- 
nómica de Amigos del País. Ediciones de su Biblioteca pública, V. Havana: Sociedad Económica 
de Amigos del País. 1949. Pp. xlv, 126. 

Harpy, H. Recap. Mackenziz King of Canada: A Biography. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 390. $4.50. 

HarweLL, Ricgaro B, Confederate Music. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1950. Pp. viii, 184. $3.50. 

Henry, ROBERT SELPH, The Story of the Mexican War. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1950. Pp. 424. $4.50, 

HescHEL, ABRAHAM JosHua, The Earth ts the Lord’s: The Inner World of the Jew in East Europe. 
New York: Henry Schuman rg50. Pp, 109. $2.50. 

Hitt, CHristToPHER. Lenin ard the Russian Revolution. Teach Yourself History Library. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 245. $2.00. 

Hiri, Norman. International Relations: Documents and Readings. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 536. $4.50. Source book. 

Historical Association. Anaucl Bulletin of Historical Literature. No. XXXIV, 1948. London: 
George Philip and Son for Historical Association. 1949. Pp. 56. 25. 

Horus, D., (ed.). Calendar of the Bristol Apprentice Book, 1532-1565. Part I, 1532-1542. 
Bristol Record Society’s Publications, Vol. XIV. Bristol: Bristol Record Society. 1949. Pp. viii, 
243. 

Hook, Sipney, (ed.). John Dewey, Philosopher of Science and Freedom: A eee New 
York: Dial Press. 1950. Pp. vi, 993. $3.50. 
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Hoover, Grenn, (ed.). Twentieth Century Economic Thought. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1950. Pp. xiii, 819. 

Howtey, Brigadier General Franx. Berlin Command. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1950. 
Pp. 276. $3.50. : 

Hurrorp, Haroub E. and CauniLL, Watson G., (comps.). Preliminary Inventory of the Records 
of the United States Senate. Washington: National Archives, Preliminary Inventory No. 23. 
1950. Pp. x, 284. i 

HuLsERT, WiLLiaM Davenrorr. White Pine Days on the Taquamenon. Publications of the His- 
torical Society of Michigan. Lansing: Historical Society of Michigan. 1949. Pp. xx, 152. 

Hunt, RockweLL D, California’s Stately Hall of Fame. Publications of the California History 
Foundation, No. 2. Stockton: College of the Pacific. 1950. Pp. xxi, 675. $5.00, 

Hurst, James WiLLarD. The Growth of American Law: The Law Makers. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1950. Pp. xiii, 502. $5.50. 

Iun, M. and SecaL, E. The Giant Widens His World: The Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Trans. by Bearrice KinkeaD, New York: International Publishers. 1949. Pp. 223. $2.50. 
Imperr, Jean. Histoire du droit privé. “Que sais-je?” no. 408. Paris: Presses universitaires de 

France. 1950. Pp. 133. 

International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Sixteenth Volume, 1947. Zurich: Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences. 1949. Pp. liv, 364. 

Irion, FREDERICK C., Public Opinion and Propaganda. New York: Thomas Y, Crowell Company, 
1950. Pp. xvi, 782. $5.00. 

Jacos, E, F. Henry V and the Invasion of France. Teach Yourself History Library, New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xiii, 207. $2.00. 

Jacosy, Fenix. Atthis: The Local Chronicles of Ancient Athens. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1950. Pp. vi, 431. $9.00. 

Jameson, J. FRANKLIN, The American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement, New York: 
Peter Smith. 1950. Pp. 100. $2.25. Reprint. See Am. Hist, Rev., XXXII (October, 1926), 167. 

Jenxs, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, The Austrian Electoral Reform of 1907. Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, No. 559. New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. 227. $3.25. 

Jornson, CLAUDIUS O. State and Local Government. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
1950. Pp. ix, 289. 

Jounson, GeraLD W. Incredible Tale: The Odyssey of the Average American in the Last Half 
Century, New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. Pp. viii, 301. $3.50. 

Joungon, H. C., (ed.). Wiltshire County Records: Minutes of Proceedings in Sessions 1563 and 
1574 to 1592. Wiltshire Archacological and Natural History Society, Records Branch, Vol. 
IV. London: The Society. 1949. Pp. xxviii, 246. 

Kaapse Plakkaatboek. Deel IV (1787-1795) Afgeskryf, Persklaar gemaak, en van 'n Register 
voorsien deur S. D. Nauné. Onder leiding van P. J. Venrer. Kaapse Argiefstukke, Cape 
Town: Cape Times. 1949. Pp. xi, 281. 

KELLY, Amy. Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four Kings. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
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American Historical Association 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held this year in Chicago on 
December 28, 29, and 30. Headquarters will be the Stevens Hotel. 


The Macmillan Company and the American Historical Association have en- 
tered into an agreement with University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, to 
make available to libraries issues of the 4merican Historical Review in microfilm 
form. Sales are restricted to those subscribing to the paper edition, and the film 
copy is distributed only at the end of the volume year. The microfilm is in the 
form of positive microfilm, and is furnished on metal reels, suitably labeled. In- 
quiries concerning purchase should be directed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


With the approval of the Macmillan Company and the executive secretary of 
the Association, J. S. Canner and Company, 909 Boylston Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, have put Volumes 1-V of the American Historical Review on microcards. 
The price for the ninety-two microcards is twenty-five dollars. They can be read 
through any modern flat field binocular microscope. 


Other Historical Activities 


. 

The valuable noncurrent records of the League of Women Voters from the 
time of its organization in 1920 to 1944 have been presented by the League to the 
Library of Congress. When Dr. Louise M. Young, the League's representative now 
engaged in screening and arranging the papers, has completed her work, the 
group will be opened for use by qualified scholars. It comprises about 150,000 
documents and consists mainly of correspondence of the national officers, reports 
and summaries of activities submitted to the national office by regional, state, and 
local units, and correspondence and other papers centering about such particular 
interests and projects of the League as the legal status of womien, war bond drives, 
and the education of immigrant voters. 

Photocopies of a collection of autograph letters of tHe presidents of the United 
States assembled by the late Gates W. McGarrah of New York City have been ac- 
quired through the courtesy of his grandson, Mr. Richard Helms. Each of the 
presidents from George Washington to Theodore Roosevelt is represented in the 
collection by from one to five documents of historical and political value, including 
several letters, notably certain Lincolniana, that have hitherto been unknown to 
historians. * : 
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Franklin D. Roosevel: was the first President in our history to leave his papers 
to the nation. About eighty-five per cent of the papers now housed in the Frank- 
lin D, Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York, amounting to four or five mil- 
lion items, were opened for research on March 17. The opening exercises, held 
at noon in the museum section of the library, were presided over by the Archivist 
of the United States, Dr. Wayne C. Grover. Dr. Waldo Gifford Leland, director 
emeritus of the Americar. Council of Learned Societies and a member of the U. S. 
National Commission foz UNESCO, delivered the principal address, which was 
on the history of the establishment of the library. Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt and 
Jess Larson, administratcr of General Services, also spoke. The opening of a por- 
tion of the Roosevelt papers for research use means that the papers will be avail- 
able to persons qualifiec to do writing or research work who have a serious pur- 
pose and a definite subject in mind when requesting access to the papers. The 
papers will not be open for browsing by the idly curious nor to very young stu- 
dents or others who wisa to write short papers for school or club purposes. The 
following categories of Ecosevelt papers will be restricted for the time being: in- 
vestigative reports on incividuals; applications and recommendations for positions; 
documents containing d=rogatory remarxs concerning the character, loyalty, in- 
tegrity, or ability of individuals; documents containing information concerning 
personal or family affairs of individuals; documents containing information of a 
type that could be used ir the harassment of living persons or the relatives of re- 
cently deceased persons; documents containing information the release of which 
would be prejudicial to national security; documents containing information the 
release of which would te prejudicial to the maintenance of friendly relations with 
foreign nations; and communications addressed to the President in confidence. 


The films from which the Division of Historical Policy Research of the State 
Department and its collaborators in France and England are publishing German 
(Nazi) documents will te made available with full documentation at the com- 
pletion of each group or series, e.g., 1937-45. It was not found possible to do this 
after the publication of zach volume as had been planned. 


The Woodrow Wibcn Foundation and Memorial Library in co-operation 
with the Library of Comgress and with support from the Rockefeller Foundation 
has completed the catalogue of its collection of material put out by the League of 
Nations.el'he Wilson Memorial Library was a depository for public and for re- 
stricted material sent orly to member nations. The catalogue was begun six years 
ago and pushed intensively in the last two years by six librarians. The library and 
its collections are open tc the public Mondays to Fridays from nine to five-thirty 
at 45 East 69th Street, New York City. 


The publication date of Volume I of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, May 17, 
was marked by a ceremoñy in the Library of Congress as part of the library’s 
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sesquicentennial celebration. Introduced by Verner W. Clapp, acting Librarian of 
Congress, Harold Willis Dodds, president of Princeton University, recounted 
something of the activities of the editor, Julian P. Boyd, and his staff and of the 
Princeton University Press, which is publishing the 52-volume work, since the in- 
ception of the project in 1943. Douglas Southall Freeman, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee, delivered a brief address on “The Paradoxes of Jefferson.” Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, in an extemporaneous talk, remarked on the relative 
youth of Jefferson, and of Madison, Monroe, and Hamilton, at the time when 
they were most instrumental in shaping the destiny of their country. And finally, 
President Harry S. Truman read a prepared address praising the Princeton proj- 
ect and pointing out the need for similar editions of the papers of other men im- 
portant to a full realization of the history of the United States in all fields of ac- 
tivity. It was the first time in the century and a half of the Library of Congress 
that a President had appeared at the library on a public occasion. The ceremony 
closed with the presentation by President Dodds of the first copy of Volume I of 
the Jefferson papers to Mr. Truman and the second to General Marshall. The 
Princeton Press plans to issue about four volumes a year, bringing the huge project 
to a close about 1963. Editorial costs have been met largely through a gift of $200,- 
000 from the New York Times; the total cost of the project is estimated to be about 
$1,000,000. A review of Volume I will appear in the October issue of the Review. 


To celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of printing in North Carolina, 
the State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh, has reproduced the first 
book printed in the colony, The Journal of the House of Burgesses, of the Prov- 
ince of North-Carolina, 1749. The facsimile of the fourteen-page journal was made 
from 4 copy in the Public Record Office, the only one known to exist. There is a 
fifteen-page introduction by William S. Powell on the beginnings of printing in 
North Carolina. The booklet is handsomely bound and quarto size; it is distributed 
free to libraries upon request. 


The first number of the new Journal of Ecclesiastical History has recently ap- 
peared. Under the editorship of the Rev. C. W. Dugmore, University of Man- 
chester, England, and published by Faber and Faber of London, the journal will 
appear twice a year and will contain signed articles, reviews, and surveys of re- 
cent publication in Europe and America, covering the whole field of church his- 
tory and Christian liturgy. Correspondence and contributions, as well asubscrip- 
tions ($3.50 a year), should be sent to the editor. 3 

Friends and former students of the late Professor Charles E. Payne of Grinnell 
College have united to write and publish a memorial volume entitled International- 
ism and Democracy (Syracuse University Press, $3.50). The title and the indi- 
vidual essayg all fall within the interests of Professor Payne as teacher and pub- 
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licist. The volume was prepared for the press by Professor Stuart Gerry Brown 
of the Maxwell School of Citizenship, Syracuse University. 


A survey of the prosspography of tke later Roman Empire (A.D. 284-641) 
is being undertaken by < committee directed by Professor A. H. M. Jones, De- 
partment of Ancient History, University College, University of London, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. The vast amount of material can be covered only with the co- 
operation of scholars everywhere. Professor Jones invites their aid. 


The Office of Educaton reports: “From over fifty subjects or subject-areas in 
which degrees were grarted in 1948-49, the ten in which the highest number of 
bachelor’s, master’s, and Coctor’s degrees were conferred have been selected for 
comparative purposes. Among the ten subjects in which the highest number of 
bachelor’s degrees were conferred, history ranks sixth, the range being from 61,624 
in business and commecce (first place) to 7,909 in agriculture (tenth place). 
Among the ten subjects in which the highest number of master’s degrees were 
conferred, history ranks sixth, the range being from 13,828 in education (first 
place) to 1,122 in physical education (tenth place). History likewise ranks sixth 
among the ten subjects in which the highest number of doctor's degrees were con- 
ferred, the range being from 749 in chemistry (first place) to 143 in theology 
(tenth place). Institutions that conferred the 1,700 master’s degrees in history in 
1948-49 are located in forty-three states and in the District of Columbia. Of the 
1,700 degrees, 519 (30.5 per cent) were conferred by institutions in states west of 
the Mississippi River. Iastitutions in seven states and in the District of Colum- 
bia conferred 983 (57.8 per cent) of the total number. The four states in which 
the highest number of master’s degrees in history were conferred are, in order, 
New York, Massachusetts, California, and Pennsylvania, 624 (36.7 per cent) 
cf the total being accounted for by institutions in these states. Institutions that 
conferred the 228 doctcr's degrees in history in 1948-49 are located in twenty- 
nine states and in the District of Columbia. Of the 228 degrees, 68 (30 per cent) 
were conferred by institrtions in states west of the Mississippi River. The four 
states in which the highest number of coctor’s degrees in history were conferred, 
are, in order, New Yozk, California, Massachusetts, and Illinois, institutions in 
these states accounting for 115 (50.4 per cent) of them.” 


The executive boarc gf the National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings 
has chosen the following men and women to serve as trustees of the recently 
created National Trust for Historic Preservation (see dm. Hist. Rev., January, 
1950, p. 468): Former Fresident Herbert Hoover; General George C. Marshall, 
president and chairman of the board of governors of the American Red Cross; 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, =hairman of the board of the Chase National Bank of New 
York; Eugene R. Black, formerly of Atianta, Georgia, now president of the Inter- 
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national Bank ‘for Reconstruction and Development, Washington, D. C.; Harry A. 
Bullis, Minneapolis, industrialist and chairman of the board of General Mills, 
Inc.; Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield, Boston, leader in historic preservation and 
a founder of the Kenmore Association in Virginia; George McAneny, New York, 
noted conservationist, banker, former New York state and city public official, now 
president of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society; Major Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant, 3d, Washington, D. C., vice president of George Washington 
University, chairman emeritus of the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, and president of the American Planning and Civic Association; John 
Nicholas Brown, Providence, R. 1., former assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air; 
H. Alexander Smith, jr., attorney, Baltimore, Maryland, a director of the Society 
for the Preservation of Maryland Antiquities; Horace M. Albright, formerly of 
California, industrialist and conservationist, president of the U. S. Potash Com- 
pany, and former director of the National Park Service; and Charles Sumner Bird, 
paper mill executive, East Walpole, Massachusetts, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of the Trustees of Public Reservations in Massachusetts and the only Ameri- 
can member of the council of the British National Trust. These will constitute 
the board of trustees of the National Trust, with the addition of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, J. Howard McGrath, the Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman, and 
the director of the National Gallery of Art, David E. Finley, who is also chair- 
man of the executive board of the National Council for Historic Sites and Build- 
ings. Headquarters of the two closely affiliated organizations, the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation and the National Council for Historic Sites and Build- 
ings, will be in the Octagon House at 18th Street and New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Quarters in this famous mansion, one of the country’s finest archi- 
tectural monuments, have been made available through the generosity of the 
American Institute of Architects, a constituent member of the National Council 
for Historic Sites and Buildings. 


A program of training in business records management—the first of its kind 
ever conducted—has begun in New York under the auspices of the National Rec- 
ords Management Council, a nonprofit organization established in 1947 to serve 
American industry in the management and preservation of business records. Be- 
gun with a grant of $35,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation, the council is sus- 
tained by contributions from co-operating universities and by business companies 
interested in solving the records problem. As a memorial to the late Dr-R. D. W. 
Connor, first Archivist of the United States, who died this year {see p. 1039 be- 
low), the executive committee of the council has established fellowships in busi- 
ness records management. According to Emmett J. Leahy, executive director of 
the council, the first three fellows to be trained under the program have been se- 
lected—one from the federal government and two former G.I.’s who are graduates 
of schools ef business administration at Denver andeNew York University, re- 
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spectively. Additional fellcwships will be granted, Mr. Leahy said, probably as 
many as a score in the next two years. The training program will be clinical in na- 
ture, and will consist of assignments at the new midtown branch of the Business 
Archives Center at 337 Wes: 27th Street and in established company records cen- . 
ters, where the trainees wil. assist senior council staff members in the actual evalua- 
tion, control, disposal, anc preservation of business records. The trainees receive 
grants of $600 to $1,500 eack for a three-mcnth screening period, after which those 
who qualify will receive expanded grants nf $2,500 to $5,000 for a full year, the 
amount to depend upon age, experience, marital status, etc., of the individual 
trainee. 


The American Research Center will open early in 1951 in Cairo, Egypt. The 
center will admit qualified s-udents of all nationalities. As opportunity permits and 
facilities expand, the center will interest itself in all periods of the Egyptian past— 
prehistoric, Pharaonic, Hellenistic, Roman, Coptic, Islamic; in the past of other 
areas of the Near and Middle East; and in -he present-day civilizations of the Near 
and Middle East. The director for the first full year (January, 1951) will be Mr. 
William Stevenson Smith oí the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, who is also lec- 
turer on Egyptian art at Harvard University. Persons interested in the work of 
the center are invited to communicate with the Secretary, American Research 
Center in Egypt, Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical As- 
sociation was held under tke auspices of Mills College at Oakland, California, on 
December 28, 29, and 30. Cfhicers elected for the year are Walter N. Sage, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, president; John J. Van Nostrand, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, vice president; John H. Kemble, Pomona College, secretary- 
treasurer; Quirinus Breen, University of Oregon, Merrill G. Burlingame, Montana 
State College, David Ha-ris, Stanford University, and Arthur R. Kooker, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, members of the Council. Peter M. Dunne, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco. W. Stull Holt University of Washington, and Earl 
Swisher, University of Cclcrado, were elected to the board of editors of the Pacific 
Historical Review. The Committee on Awards in American History announced 
awards with equal credit zo Alexander DeConde of Whittier College for his manu- 
script, “Herbert Hoover end Latin America,” and to Russell R. Elliott of the Uni- 
versity of evada for his manuscript, “Twentieth Century Mining Boom: A His- 
tory of the Tonopah-Goldfield-Bullfrog Mining Districts, 1900-1915.” The Com- 
mittee on Awards in Pacific History mace an award, subsequent to the meeting, 
to F. Hilary Conroy for his manuscript, “Japanese Immigration into Hawaii, 1868- 
1898.” No award in European history was given this year. 


The spring meeting of the Historical Society of North Carolina was held at 
Davidson College on Apei. ¿5. Papers were read by E. W. Knight of the Univer- 
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sity of North Carolina on “Southern Opposition to Northern Educational Influ- 

ences before 1860” and by Chalmers Davidson of Davidson College on “Catawba 

Springs, Carolina’s Spa.” D. C. Corbitt of the State Department of Archives and 
. History reviewed the publications program of the organization. 


The Library of Congress announces that under its sponsorship an international 
colloquium on Luso-Brazilian studies will be held in Washington, October 18-21, In 
this colloquium, an integral part of the sesquicentennial celebration of the library, 
Vanderbilt University is co-operating and the governments of Brazil and Portugal 
are taking an active part. The stated purpose of the colloquium is to serve as a 
means of arousing interest, particularly in the United States, in the culture of 
Portuguese-speaking people and to call attention once more to the permanent and 
universal elements in the traditions of Portugal and Brazil. Professor Lewis Hanke 
has been sent to Europe, chiefly Portugal and Spain, to act for the library in en- 
listing distinguished foreign scholars and institutions as participants. Attendance 
is open to anyone interested. The work of the colloquium will be divided into five 
sections. The session on cultural anthropology is being organized by Professor 
Charles Wagley of Columbia University; that on literature by Dean Edwin B. 
Williams of the University of Pennsylvania; that on history by Professor Alex- 
ander Marchant of the Institute of Brazilian Studies of Vanderbilt University; that 
on fine arts by Professor Robert C. Smith of the University of Pennsylvania; and 
that on the instruments of scholarship by Professor Engel Sluiter of the University 
of California. Scholars in the field may submit papers even if they do not attend. 
It is planned to publish the proceedings. The executive committee for the organi- 
zation of the colloquium is comprised of Professor Francis M. Rogers of Harvard 
University, who will serve as general chairman of the colloquium; Dr. Lewis 
Hanke, director of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, secretary 
general; and Professor Manoel Cardozo of the Catholic University of America, 
associate secretary general. Professor Charles R. Boxer of the University of Lon- 
don and Dr. Christovam Leite de Castro of the National Council of Geography, 
Rio de Janeiro, have assisted the committee with their advice. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. . 


An international, nongovernmental conference on the history of World War II 
in the West will be held in Amsterdam, September 5-9, 1950, under ehe auspices 
of the Netherlands State Institute for War Documentation. The aim of the confer- 
ence is to facilitate contacts between historians in the field and, subject to con- 
siderations of national security, to exchange information on existing programs of 
documentation, research, and historiography. Limited to World War II in the 
West, the conference will discuss the western European and Mediterranean thea- 
ters, the war in the air and at sea, and the general war effort of the United King- 
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dom and the United States. Further information may be obtained from Dr. L. de 
Jong, Executive Secretary of the Organizirg Committee, Netherlands State In- 
stitute for War Documenta-ion, Herengracht 479, Amsterdam. 


The Committee on In:ernational Exckange of Persons of the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils arnounces that agreements have been 
signed with Australia, Egypt. Iran, Turkey, and India but that no programs have 
been initiated to date by these countries. Until such time as the programs are an- 
nounced, the Conference Bead committee is recording the names of persons wish- 
ing to apply for a Fulbright award in any of these countries. As each program is 
inaugurated, application forms and other necessary information will be sent to 
those interested. Applications for Fulbright fellowships in the United Kingdom 
and British colonial deperdencies, Belgium and Luxembourg, France, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Buzma, the Philippines, New Zealand, and Norway for 
the academic year 1951~52 will be accepted by the Conference Board committee in 
the late summer or early actumn (1950) when the programs for that year are 
available. At that time application forms end information regarding the appro- 
priate program will be sent to all persons who have expressed interest in making 
application for an award in one of the foregoing countries. It is toe late to apply 
for an award for the academic year 1950-51 in these countries. Inquiries and re- 
quests for blanks should be addressed to Mr. Gordon T. Bowles, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


The following Guggenheim fellowships for 1950-51 have been awarded for 
research in historical and related subjects: Samuel J. Konefsky, Brooklyn College, 
a volume on “Holmes and Brandeis: A Study in the Influence of Ideas”; Bray 
Hammond, Washington, D. C., a history of banking in the United States and 
Canada, 1781-1937; Samuel Lubell, New York City, a study of the Roosevelt 
political heritage; Julian Towster, Russian Institute of Columbia University, a 
study of the mechanism, methods, and personnel of the Soviet foreign office, and 
foreign service; Harold Robert Isaacs, New York City, nationalism in southern 
Asia and American policr in relation thereto; Marshall Clagett, University of 
Wisconsin, the early histcry of science, particularly the history of physics and 
calculus; Chester G. Starr, :r., University of Illinois, freedom of thought in the 
Roman Empire; Robert M2Queen Grant, University of the South, the relation be- 
tween earlyeChristianity and Hellenistic science; Aubrey Diller, Indiana Univer- 
sity, studies of Ptolemy's “Geography”; Cilbert Arthur Highet, Columbia Uni- 
versity, a study of Juvenal; Edith Porada, New York University, ancient Near 
Eastern seals; Gregory Vlestos, Cornell University, development of the moral and 
political concepts of Greek democracy; Herbert Bloch, Harvard University, Peter 
the Deacon of Monte Cassiro; Gebhart B. Ladner, University of Notre Dame, in- 
Ruence of the early Christian idea of reform on medieval and Renaissance civiliza- 
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tion; Kenneth Meyer Setton, University of Pennsylvania, Athens in the Middle 
Ages; Pearl Kibre, Hunter College, studies of the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of medieval universities and scholars; Hjalmar Rued Holand, Ephraim, Wis- 
consin, studies of Norse expeditions to pre-Columbian America; Dietrich Gerhard, 
Washington University, stabilizing forces in European history from the twelfth to 
the nineteenth century; Richard Krautheimer, Vassar College, the Florentine 
sculptor Lorenzo Ghiberti, 1378-1455; Martin Sebastian Soria, Michigan State Col- 
lege, painting and sculpture in Latin America from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century; Howard Irving Chapelle, Cambridge, Maryland, design of American 
sailing ships and other craft to 1820; John Hope Franklin, Howard University, 
study of Northern civilization, 1800-1860, as seen by Southern travelers; George 
Edwin McMillan, Aiken, South Carolina, a social history of the South, 1930- 
1948; Bertram D. Wolfe, New York City, a sequel to his history of the Russian 
Revolution; William Haller, Barnard College, history of Puritanism; Francis Har- 
per, Rensselaerville, New York, William Bartram, 1739-1823; Jay Leyda, Los An- 
geles, California, the life and creative development of Emily Dickinson; Victor 
Wolfgang von Hagen, Westport, Connecticut, E. George Squier, 1821-1888, 
American archaeologist and engineer; Charles Maurice Wiltse, Washington, D. C., 
John Caldwell Calhoun; James Zachary Rabun, Emory University, Alexander H. 
Stephens, 1812-1883; Robert Donald Clark, University of Oregon, Bishop Mat- 
thew Simpson, 1811-1884, of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America; Rosa- 
mond Gilder, Barnard College, a history of the modern American theater. 


The trustees of the Huntington Library take pleasure in announcing the fol- 
lowing awards for the academic year 1950-51. Fellowships: John Robert Moore, 
Indiana University, Defoe; Paul Kocher, Claremont Graduate School, interrela- 
tionship of science and religion in Renaissance England; George R. Price, Michi- 
gan State College, textual and bibliographical analysis of Thomas Middleton’s 
plays; George Sensabaugh, Stanford University, Milton and the Whig rise to 
power; Frederick B. Tolles, Swarthmore, government and society in the Quaker 
colony. Grants-in-aid: Charles R. Anderson, Johns Hopkins University, cultural 
history of Charleston and Southern society; Richard Beale Davis, University of 
Tennessee, Virginia culture in the Jeffersonian era; Richard B. Harwell, Emory 
_ University, literary history of the Confederate States; Richard Hoopes, Stanford 
University, studies in the formulation and development of the classical-Christian 
concept of “right reason”; John L. Livesay, University of Tennessee, effect of 
Bacon’s writings in the seventeenth century; Frank H. Lyell, University of Texas, 
Sir Charles Grandison: Study of the marginalia of Richardsom and Lady Brads- 
haigh and Richardson’s consequent revisions; F. Wilson Smith, Columbia Uni- 
versity, social ethics of the American moral philosophers. The trustees of the li- 
brary also take pleasure in announcing that the Rockefeller Foundation of New 
York has made a grant of $5,000 a year for five years to continue the library’s 
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“study of the economic, social, and cultural development of the Southwest” begun 
in 1944 by a $50,000 grant from the same foundation. The trustees of the library 
have allocated $25,000 to supplement the Rockefeller Foundation’s second grant. 
Part of the combined funds are to be used for fellowships and grants-in-aid. Ap- 
plications for all fellowships and grants-in-aid for the academic year 1951-52 
should be addressed to the chairman of the fellowship committee not later than 
March 1, 1951, and preferably a month or two earlier. 


William R. Leslie and Gerald S. Brown of the University of Michigan have 
been awarded faculty research fellowships by the university for the summer of 
1950. Professor Leslie will investigate some of the legal and constitutional aspects 
of the Gaspée incident basz¿ on manuscript materials in the Clements Library. 
Dr. Brown will do research in the field of the recent relations of the United 
States and Canada with special reference to World War II. William B. Willcox of 
the same university has been awarded a faculty research grant for the purpose of 
editing and preparing for publication Sir Henry Clinton’s history of his campaigns 
in America, 1775-82, a two-volume manuscript among Clinton’s papers in the 
Clements Library. 


The Pulitzer Prize for :949 in history went to Oliver W. Larkin, professor of 
art in Smith College, for hs Art and Life in America (Rinehart). Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, professor of history in Yale University, was the winner of the biography 
award for his John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy (Knopf). 


Arthur E. R. Boak of ike University af Michigan has been elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philologisgh- 
Historische Klasse. 


Personal 
APPGINTMENTs AND STAFF CHANGES 


Charles S. Sydnor of Dike University will be Harmsworth professor of Ameri- 
can history in Oxford University for the academic year 1950-1951. 


Chester H. Kirby has been promoted to < full professorship in history in Brown 
University. e 


. 


Arthur P. Dudden has keen appointed assistant professor of history in Bryn 
Mawr College. 


Selig Adler has been promoted to associate professor of history and govern- 


ment in the University of Euffalo. 
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George E. Mowry of the State University of Iowa is teaching in the University 
of California summer session. 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, sr., gave the Taft Memorial Lectures on American his- 
tory at the University of Cincinnati in March. Teaching in the summer session of 
that university are Louis M. Sears of Purdue University and Harry Stevens of 
Duke University. 


Erving E. Beauregard has been promoted to assistant professor of history in 
the University of Dayton. 


David Lattimer of Ohio State University has accepted a position at Denison 
University for the coming year. 


Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College is visiting professor of history in 
Emory University for the current summer quarter. 


James J. Flynn has been named chairman of the new social studies depart- 
ment in Fordham University. A. Paul Levack, associate professor of modern his- 
tory in Fordham, has been appointed chairman of the department of history in the 
university's graduate school of arts and sciences. 


James E. Roohan of Yale University has been appointed assistant professor of 
American history in the State University of Iowa. 


_ A, Stanley Trickett has recently accepted election as dean of the university at 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina. He assumed his new duties in January. 
+ 


A. T. Volwiler of Ohio University is teaching at Michigan State College dur- 
ing the current summer session. 


Frederick H. Cramer has been promoted to professor of history in Mount Hol- 
yoke College. 


David F. Long has been promoted to associate professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


Saul K. Padover, professor of history and political science in the New School 
for Social Research, has been named dean of the schoo? of politics. 


Brooke Hindle, formerly research associate at the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture at Williamsburg, has been appointed associate professor of 
American history in New York University and will take up his duties there in 
September. He is teaching this summer at Northwestern University. 
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Dwight L. Smith, instructor in the department of history of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed, on a part time basis, to the staff of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society as a research historian. 


LeRoy H. Fischer and George E. Lewis have been promoted to associate pro- 
fessors of history in Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


The University of Penasylvania announces the appointments of Thomas Childs 
. Cochran of New York University as professor of the history of the people of the 
United States, of Kenneth M. Setton of the University of Manitoba as Henry 
Charles Lea associate prefessor of medieval history, and of G. Marshall Dill of 
Stanford University as essistant professcr of modern European history. Paul 
Schrecker has been appointed professor of philosophy in the same university. 


John H. Kemble and John H. Gleason have been promoted to full professor- 
ships of history in Pomora College. 


Wesley Frank Craven. of New York University has been appointed Edwards 
professor of American history in Princeton University. 

Richard H. Jones has been promoted to professor of history in Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Klemens von Klempe-er has been promoted to assistant professor of history in 
Smith College. 


John C. Miller, formerly of Bryn Mawr College, has been appointed professor 
of American colonial hiscory in Stanford University, where he has been visiting 
professor during the past year. Rixford K. Snyder, associate professor of history, 
will take over September r as the university’s new director of admissions. On the 
Stanford summer staff are William T. Hutchinson, Andrei A. Lobanov-Rostovsky, 
and August C. Krey. 


Leonid I. Strakhovskr nas been appointed visiting professor of Russian history 
and literature in the depar-ment of Slavic studies at the University of Toronto for. 
1950-51. 

e » 

Norton Dowas of Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania, has been appointed instruc- 

tor in history at Trinity Ccllege, Hartford. 


Gerhard Masur of Sweet Briar College is teaching modern European history 
in the graduate school of the University of Virginia during the summer session. 
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Thomas James Pressly has been promoted to assistant professor of history in 
the University of Washington. 


On the summer staff of Whittier College are Everett Walters of Ohio State 
University for the first term and John F. Ramsey of the University of Alabama 
for the second term. 


Alfred Whitney Griswold, who has been professor of history in Yale Univer- 
sity, was named president of the university on February 12, to succeed Charles 
Seymour. Dr. Griswold assumes his new duties on July 1. : 


Recent Deatus 


Robert Digges Wimberly Connor, Craige professor emeritus of jurisprudence 
and history in the University of North Carolina, died February 25, in his seventy- 
second year. Born in Wilson, North Carolina, he was graduated from the uni- 
versity in 1899, was engaged in public school work for five years, was employed 
in the state department of public instruction for three years, and in 1907 became 
secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, which had been created as 
a result, largely, of his efforts. Under his guidance it became one of the most ef- 
fective agencies of the sort in the country. 

A devoted son of the university, he served as a trustee from 1913 to 1920, 
most of the time as secretary of the board, and was for four years president of the 
Alumni Association. In 1921, after a year’s study at Columbia University, he be- 
came Kenan professor of history and government at the University of North 
Carolina, and served until 1934 when President Roosevelt, upon the nomination 
of the council of the American Historical Association, appointed him to the newly 
created office of Archivist of the United States. His work in organizing the Na- 
tional Archives and getting it into operation enlarged his already high reputation 
in that field. The President, in accepting Dr. Connor’s resignation, wrote that he 
had “not only laid the foundation but built the actual structure of an extremely im- 
portant and permanent repository of American historical source material.” 

-He returned to the University in 1941 to fill the newly created chair already 

referred to. He retired January 1, 1950. 
- He took part in various other professional activities. He was a member of the 
Committee of Nine of the American Historical Association in 1914, of the Na- 
tional Board for Historical Service in 1917-18, president of the Nortg Carolina 
Literary and Historical Association, the Historical Society of North Carolina, and 
the Society of American Archivists. ° 

His more important writings were concerned with the history of his native 
state, the best known being his North Carolina—Rebuilding an Ancient Com- 
monwealth, At the time of his death he was bringing to completion the first two 
volumes of a documentary history of the University of North Carolina. His work 
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is notable for scrupulous eccuracy, based upon exhaustive research, keen analysis, 
and an easy and delightful style. 

He was a born teacher, deeply interested in his numerous students, and an in- 
` spiration to them. “A thorough knowledge of his subject was only part of his 
equipment. He was forceful and lucid; and he had a keenness of mind, a pungency 
and spicing of humor” tka: made his lectures—and the talks in his study—pro- 
vocative and delightful. With balanced and sound judgment, he was an acute 
critic of men, measures, and events. A guide and leader, his opinions and advice 
were constantly sought by his students, associates, and colleagues and held in high 
esteem. A wise, genial, and affectionate friend, his passing leaves a gap in the 
lives of the many who have known, admired, and loved him. 


Alfred Henry Sweet, Linn professor of history and chairman of the department 
of history at Washington and Jefferson College, died April 22, 1950, following a 
brief illness. Dr. Sweet was born in Methuen, Massachusetts, September 8, 1890, 
and graduated from Bowdoin College in 1913. As a Longfellow graduate scholar 
he received his master’s d=gree at Harvard in 1914. He won further distinction at 
Cornell as President White scholar in history, 1916-1917, receiving his doctorate 
in 1917. Besides his many duties as a graduate student Dr. Sweet found time to 
serve as an instructor at Hobart College for a brief period in 1916 and to study 
abroad in 1916-1917. Following his graduation he remained at Cornell as a mem- 
ber of the history faculty for three years, serving subsequently for one year each 
at the University of Colorado and at Washington University in St. Louis. In 1922 
he was appointed Craig professor of history at St. Lawrence University. In 1925 
he became professor of Ecropean history at Washington and Jefferson College. 
Dr. Sweet possessed an unusually penetrating mind, combined with a wide and 
profound scholarship, which earned for kim the prompt recognition and respect 
of his fellow historians and scholars. His textbook in English history and his many 
other publications, his lectures as visiting professor in several American universi- 
ties during summer sessions, and his continuing interest and activities in the 
American Historical Association, the Mediaeval Academy, and the Royal His- 
torical Society greatly expanded his already established reputation both here and 
abroad. His students and colleagues at Washington and Jefferson knew him as a 
brilliant lecturer and teacher and a willing adviser. He was always a resourceful * 
and untiring leader in all the academic and community activities in which his rest- 
less spirit had become interested. His many friends and acquaintances everywhere 
will note with real sorrow his early death. 

Frank Edgar Melvin, professor of history at the University of Kansas, died 
March 19 at the age of s.x-y-cight. He had taught briefly in the University of Ili- 
nois, the University of Pennsylvania, and Cornell University. He received his doc- 
torate from the University of Pennsylvania in 1913. His dissertation wag later pub- 
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lished under the title Napoleon’s Navigation System: A Study of Trade Control 
during the Continental Blockade (New York, 1919). His later teaching and re- 
search was primarily in the period of the revolutionary and Napoleonic period. He 
was a life member of this Association. 


Carter G. Woodson, well known for his path-breaking work in the field of 
Negro history, died in Washington, April 3. He was born in 1875 in the most 
humble circumstances. Only his own determined efforts enabled him to attain an 
education at Berea College, the University of Chicago, and Harvard University, 
where he received his doctorate in 1912. He taught in the Philippines, in a Wash- 
ington high school, in West Virginia State College, and in Howard University. 
Despite the burdens of teaching and modest salaries, he pursued unceasingly his 
research and publication in his chosen field. Single-handed, he founded the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History and the Journal of Negro His- 
tory. In time he received modest grants from foundations to support his work, 
but often the expenses were deductions from his own salary. A steady stream of 
articles and monographs appeared over his name with the interruption only of a 
year of study in Europe and Asia. From his extensive bibliography his volume The 
Negro in our History is perhaps the most important. He had retired from teach- 
ing some years ago to devote himself to research and writing. He never married. 
His undivided loyalty was given with missionary devotion to presenting the con- 
tributions of his people to the culture of his country. 


Edward C. O. Beatty, professor of history at the Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College in DeKalb, Illinois, died on March 6, following a cerebral hemorrhage. 
He Was born in 1894 in Quincy, Illinois. After graduating from the University 
of Illinois with honors in 1916, he later continued his studies at the University of 
Chicago on the Henry Milton Wolfe fellowship and received his doctor’s degree 
in 1933. He wrote the essay on Herbert Levi Osgood in the volume prepared in 
honor of Marcus Jernegan. In 1939 he published through the Columbia University 
Press a volume on William Penn as Social Philosopher. He saw military service 
in both World Wars, in the last one serving as a captain with the forces in the 
Pacific. A member of this Association, he was active throughout his life in pro- 

* moting historical scholarship and good teaching. 


Kathleen Bruce, who was known to many of the older members ofgthe Ameri- 
can Historical Association of which she was a life member, died April 26 in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. She began her historical career through the publication, by the 
Carnegie Revolving Fund, of her volume Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave 
Era (1930). This solid study was an outgrowth of her doctor’s thesis at Radcliffe 
College. She taught at Wheaton College in Norton, Massachusetts (1924-26) and 
for the five following years was professor of history in the College of William and 
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Mary. She was later, for brief periods, on the staff of Tulane University and the 
University of Richmond. 


Dorothy Culp of the University of Connecticut died on March 2 at the age of 
thirty-nine. A graduate of Smith College summa cum laude, she received her 
doctorate from the University of Chicago in 1938. She taught at Wesleyan College 
(Macon, Georgia), Wilson College, and New Mexico State Teachers College be- 
fore going to the University of Connecticut in 1942, where she endeared herself to 
all with whom she came in contact and inspired the deepest respect professionally. 
At the time of her death che had completed her research and practically all the 
writing on a life of Charles Ray, one of the prominent figures connected with the 
Chicago Tribune in the Civil War period. Professor E. A. Moore, chairman of the 
department of history in the University of Connecticut, wishes Miss Culp’s friends 
to know that the universit? is setting up a Dorothy Culp Memorial Scholarship 
Fund as the most fitting way to carry on her liberal and humane interests. 


Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, professor emeritus of history, University of Nevada, 
died on April 14 at the age: of eighty. Dr. Wier, who was the founder (1904) and 
secretary of the Nevada Historical Society, had been a member of the department 
of history and political sciemce of the University of Nevada from 1899 to 1940. 


Luther P. Jackson, head o£ the department of history in Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, died on April 13 at the age of fifty-seven. Dr. Jackson began his teach- 
ing career in South Carolina and had been on the staff of the college since 1922. 


Harold J. Laski, knowa almost as well in this country as in England and 
knowing both countries equally well, died March 24 at the age of fifty-six. He 
was an exceptional lecturer and writer. As a teacher he was stimulating and gave 
of his learning to a wide renge of young scholars who sought his advice. He had 
held a professorship of political science in the University of London since 1920. 
Before that he held lectureships at both McGill and Harvard Universities. His 
academic duties did not prevent him from being almost a one-man brain trust for 
the Labour party. 
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MEXICAN SILVER 
AND THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


By Clement G. Motten 


The story of the mission of sci- 


entists and mining technicians , 
sent to Mexico in 1798 by" 
Charles III of Spain, in the hope. 
of increasing silvef production. 
$2.00 


At all bookstores, or 


" UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


Philadelphia 4 
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TEXTS” 





An important new book— 


IDEAS AND MEN 


The Story of Western Thought 
By Crane Brinton, Harvard University 


The eagerly awaited, modern treatment of Western man’s 
mind and though: from Greek and Hebrew origins to the 
present. This new book is about Ideas, Attitudes and 
Trends—names and details are subordinated to a pro- 
found and readable study of thie cosmological and ethical 
questions that men have exarnined in all Western litera- 
ture, art, philosopay, theology and, to a degree, natural 
science. 


A living history, ir is designed to stimulate the thought 
processes of the zverage student. The author shows how 
the thinkers’ ideas have affected the masses’ actions. He 
presents questions held by all thinking persons from time 


immemorial, and makes students try to balance and =: 


choose among conflicting generalizations. / 


It will suggest many concrete problems for which history 
gives background, depth and focus—and, above all, it will 
make students conscious of the complexities, difficulties 
and impossibilitizs of “perfect” solutions. 


Published June, 1950 608 pages 554” x 834” 


WESTERN AMERICA, Second Edition 


By L. R. Hafen, Universi ty of Denver; and 
C. C. Rister, University of Oklahoma 


A hitory with a sweep as wide as the West it treats... from 
small streams of explorers to the sea of men moving west- 
ward, front the cycle of early conquest and occupation to the 
modern emerger.c2 of a giant region. ‘This new edition is 
strengthened, enlarged, revised and brought up to date, 


Published May, 19F0 695 pages 6” x 9” 


Send for your copies togayl . 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue Nev York 11, N. Y.S 
A A A NNN 


A History of The Far East 


= 





A Diplomatic History of 


` 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, “INC. 
35 West 32ndStreet + New York 1, New York er 
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The American People 


Fourth Edition. By THOMAS A. BAILEY. 
Treating events chronologically for the most part, this 
book utilizes many excerpts from newspapers and 
other media of public opinion to lend contemporary 
atmosphere to a lively, yet scholarly and thorough 
treatment of diplomatic affairs from colonial times to 
January 1950. The unique and special emphasis given 
to public opinion in the formation and shaping of 
United States diplomatic policy provides a stimulating 
and provocative approach_to diplomatic history. Two 
new chapters on events since 1945 have been added to 
this revision, which includes new maps and cartoons, 
and up-to-date bibliographies. 

Large 8vo, 950 pages. $5.00 


In Modern Times 


ə Fifth Edition. By HAROLD M. VINACKE. 


Broad in scope, analytic in approach, accurate in pres- 
entation, this revised general history of the Far East in 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth centuries covers the 
most recent developments, particularly in post-war 
China, Japan, and the Southeastern Asiatic countries. 
Some 200 pages of new text have been added while 
the material from the previous editions has been reor- 
ganized and revaluated for greater accuracy and em- 
phasis. The interrelationship, sequence, and signifi- 
cance of events in the Far Eastern countries are dis- 
cussed in full, balancing the political and economie 
developments with the social and cultural, and stress- 
ing the impact of the West on the Orient and the 
international problems that have resulted. 

Large 8vo, about 744 pages. 
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Ready in the Late Fall 
The Second Volume of the New 
NEW 
An AMERICAN HISTORY 
By CURTI, SHRYOCK, COCHRAN, and HARRINGTON COLLEGE 
Volume One of :his distinguished new TEXTS 
two-volume work was published in March. 
Its reception has bzen truly extraordinary, IN 
and we have hac so many inquiries about 
Volume II that “ve are pleased to be able S 
to assure college teachers that it will defi- HARPER 
nitely be ready Ðr distribution in the late 
fall. Galley prcof is almost completed, HISTORICAL 
maps are in the hands of the engravers, SERIES 






and all work is moving according to sched- 
ule. Teachers whc plan to use Volume I 
in the fall semester will find Volume II 
available in ample time for the second 
semester. 7 






Guy Stanton Ford 
Editor 






All present indications point to Án Ameri- 
can History as an undisputed leader for 
college courses ir. this field. 






(The 12-page pamphlet we have prepared 
on this work contains the detailed table of 
contents of both volumes.) 







$4.50 per volume 






A e irdk y y res 


Ready in July / 


INTRODUCTION TO e” 
HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORY 


REVISED EDITION” 
By Tom B. Jones and WILLIAM D. BEATTY 










HARPER 
Teachers of Hispanic American history 
& BROTHERS will welcome the return of this well-liked 
A work to the active list, in a new and ex- 
Publishers panded edition which brings the story up 





to date. Recent research in this area has 

been incorporated throughout, especially 

in the sections dealing with the colonial 

e. period and the nineteenth century. The 
entire section on the twentieth century 
has been rewritten. Cultural and economic 
aspects have been amplified throughout 
the text, and the authors have eliminated 

a considerable amount of detailed and un- 
necessary factual materials and names of 
minor politicians and military men. A 
lively, stimulating, well-written introduc- 

sé tory text, " 


$4.50 





Established 1817 







49 East ggd Street = 
New York 16, N. Y. = E 
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A SERIES OF READINGS COMPILED BY THE 
AMERICAN STUDIES STAFF OF AMHERST COLLEGE 


o 
Problems in | 
y e ° eye e 
American Civilization 
CONTROVERSIAL NOW—as they were when first hotly de- 
bated—are the issues in our history which provide the basis for 


these spirited readings, drawn from a wide variety of authoritative 
sources. 


READY THIS SUMMER... 


THE CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
* HAMILTON AND THE NATIONAL DEBT 

PRAGMATISM AND AMERICAN CULTURE 

ROOSEVELT, WILSON, AND THE TRUSTS 


ALREADY PUBLISHED ... 


y PURITANISM IN EARLY AMERICA 
s THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION 
THE TURNER THESIS CONCERNING THE ROLE OF THE FRONTIER IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
ve JACKSON VERSUS BIDDLE—THE STRUGGLE OVER THE SECOND BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
sO THE TRANSCENDENTALIST REVOLT AGAINST MATERIALISM 
SLAVERY AS A CAUSE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
DEMOCRACY AND THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—ROBBER BARON OR INDUSTRIAL STATES- 
MAN? 
THE NEW DEAL—REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION? 
INDUSTRY-WIDE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—-PROMISF OR MENACE? 


$1.00 per volume 


About 125 pages each 


D. C. Heath and Company 


285 Columbus Avenue Boston 16 
o 
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Original and penetrating... 


E 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
HIS THEORY AND IDEAS 
By George A. Lipsky 


University of California 
With a Foreword by Allan Nevins 


One of the great early leaders of the republic, John Quincy Adams holds 
a high place as a theorist on politics, society, and economics. In this 
genuinely original and >enetrating analysis Professor Lipsky reveals for 
the first time the scope and power of Adams’s thought, emphasizing his 
intellectual integrity, h:s views on domestic and international politics, 
and his nationalism. 

“This admirably thorough analysis offers an illuminating introduc- 
tion to this body of thought and to the mind behind it. . . . Professor 
Lipsky’s excellent work, packed with nutriment, should have a wide 
reading.”—ALLAN NEVINS 

CONTENTS 


PART 1: THE CONTEXT 
1 His Scope and Stature, 2. Life and 
Career: A Survey. 

PART II: THE MAN 

3. An Adams Personalitr: The World 
Viewed from on High, +. The Adams 
Mind: Man and the Un:verse. 

PART III: MEN, SOCIETY, 

. AND CHANGE 

5. Social Origins and Social Solidarity. 
6. The Political and Ecomomic Hier- 
archy. 7. Race: Slavery che Vice of 
the American System. 8, Social Change: 
Evolution and Revolutior.. 

PART IV: THE PCLITICAL 

COSMOS 


9. Government: An Instrument of God. : 
10. Government and the Moral Law. 
bl The Institutionalizing of Political 
ower. 


347 pages 


June, 1950 


PART V: THE UNITED STATES: 
MAN’S GREATEST POLITICAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 
42, The Constitution and the Union, 13, 
The Institutions of American Govern- 

ment. 14, Adams's Politics. 


PART VI: THE UNITED STATES, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS,+AND 
INTERNATIONAL POLICY 
15. The, World of Nations. 16, Adams, 
a New-World Diplomat. 17. Adams and 
the Major Powers, 18, Major Adamsian 

Concepts in International Politics. 


PART VII: CONCLUSIONS 
19. A Summing Up. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
INDEX 





LABOR IN AMERICA: A Histor 

By Foster Rhea Dulles. 1949. 402 pages. $4.50 
A comprehensive history of American labor tracing the organized labor 
movement from the earliest trade unions to the Taft-Hartley Act. 


THE WEST IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Dan E. Clark. 1937. 682 pages. $4.00 
The definitive text or the West from the times of the early explorers to 


the passing of the front-er. 


RECENT AMERICA 


By Henry Bamford Parkes. 1943. 692 pages. $3.75 
America in the first forty years of the twentieth century: the Progressive 
Era, the Depression, the New Deal, and two World Wars. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16 





$4.50 | H 
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Important 


MeGRAW-HILL 
Books 


- AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Hucu A. Bong, University of Washington. McGraw-Hill 
. Series in Political Science. 777 pages, $5.50 





In this forthcoming text for courses in Political Parties the author 
provides a description of the organization, operation, functions, 
and significance of political parties in the United States and in 
other democratic countries. ‘The analysis is unbiased, and the 
author gives particular attention to the weakness of American 
parties and electoral processes, and gives practical constructive 
suggestions for improvement. f 


THE UNITED STATES*IN WORLD HISTORY. From 
Its Beginnings to World Leadership 


‘By Joun È. Rar, and Thomas H. D. Manoney, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. McGraw-Hill Series in History. 
813 pages, $5.00 


Presents a record of the development of the United States as part 
of a general world society, tracing its growth from the colonial 
foundations to its present position of world leadership. Consid- 
erable stress is placed on the interrelationship between the United 
States and the rest of the world of political, economic, social, and 
intellectual forces. The text-begins with a survey of western civili- 
zation at the time of the discovery of America «and continues 
through the election of 1948. 


THE WORLD IN CRISIS. Political and Social 
Movements in the 20th Century 


By J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO. In press 


This timely book will enable the reader to acquire a knowledge 
and an understanding of the momentous world events that are 
now shaping the future of mankind. The period covered is the 
first half of the twentieth century, and the book endeavours to 
give direction to those who have been overwhelmed with con- 
fusion by the rapid succession of critical events. The author ex- 
amines the past in relation to the present with an eye to the 
future. 


Send for copies on approval 


$ 
YMcGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


ES "Massachusetts had her 

~ Adamses, Virginia ker > 
Lees, but Pennsylvania 
‘matched ‘them in her 
Muhlenbergs and has 
how surpassed them in. 
her chronicler.” 
| =J. H. POWELL, . 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


THE. 


| Muhlenbergs 


of 


Pennsylvania 


by Paul A. W. Wallace 


$6 pios scholarly, disserning, 
and richly satisfying family 
biography restores to preper fo- 

‘ cus one of those exceptional 
American families which like 
the Adamses, exerted -hrough 
successive generations a pro- 
found influence on Amerizan his- 
tory. It recreates vividly the life 
of provincial and Revolutionary 

: America.*—priur 5. KLE, The 
Saturday Review of Lite-ature. 

+ Illustrated, $4.00 


At all bookstores, ar 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PKESS 
Philadelphia 4 
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` Unusual Americana”. > 


* 


wa 


THE 


| YANKEE | 


EXODUS - 


By 


_ STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


Y 


A zestful account of the migrations of 
New Englanders .westward after the Rev“ 
olution, and their contribution to Ameri- 
can history and culture in the Middle 
West, Far West, and Southwest. 

“In some ways: it was one of the most 
remarkable, if least publicized migra- 


` tions in our history) Mr. Holbrook fhas 


thus performed a notable service in item. 
izing the nation’s debt to its New Eng- 
landers.”—The Satugday Review Syndi- 
cate 

“A major contribution to a neglected 
phase of the American story.”-—ORVILLE 
PRESCOTT, New York Times A 

“What a ‘story! What a people!”— 
LEWIS GANNETT, New York Herald Trib. 
une l ; 

“If you open it anywhere, you will go 


on spellbound.”-—BERNARD DE VOTO, New’ 


York Herald Tribune. ; 
o $5.00 


i 
o 


AT ALL BOOKSTGRES s 
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